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PUBLISHER'S  SHOTS  AT  RANDOM 


DILLON  WALLACE  might  have  sur- 
prised us  the  other  day,  if  we  could 
ever  be  feazed  by  any  tangent  on 
which  he  goes  shooting  off,  when  he  walked 
in  on  us  and  coolly  announced  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  dock  to  depart  for  parts 
practically  unknown,  seldom  visited,  and 
totally  undescribed.  To  our  gasping  ques- 
tion "Where?",  for  we  wondered  what 
undiscovered  region  had  escaped  our  micro- 
scopic scan,  he  stirred  our  bewilderment 
still  more  when  he  answered,  "  To  the 
Isthmus   of   Panama." 

We  supposed  we  knew  the  territory  from 
the  Gatun  Dam  to  the  scene  of  the  latest 
Colombian  revolution,  but  Mr.  Wallace — 
and  he  ought  to  know — put  us  wise  to  the 
fact  that  there  remains  an  unwritten-about 
district  down  below  the  Canal  Zone  which 
he  proposes  to  open  to  view.  The  San  Bias 
Indians  inhabit  it,  and  it  is  reputed  to  be  a 
decidedly  interesting,  if  rather  breakneck, 
combination  of  swamp  and  mountain,  with  a 
generous  allowance  of  jungle,  morass,  and 
miasma  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  Not 
entirely  delectable  for  the  ordinary  traveler, 
but  the  term  "  ordinary "  never  fits  Dillon 
Wallace,  either  in  his  journeyings  or  writ- 
ings. Anyway,  he  was  going  and  would  we 
care  for  accounts  of  his  journey.   Would  we? 

Well,  we  made  arrangements  with  him, 
then  and  there,  for  any  account  or  all  the 
accounts  he  would  give  us  of  this  latent 
land.  December  or  January  should  see  this 
story  ready  for  your  reading  as  a  fitting 
climax  to  his  present  series,  "Beyond  the 
Mexican  Sierras." 


AND  that  reminds  us!  Speaking  of 
trips — Oliver  Kemp  intends  to  take 
one,  and  incidentally  (of  course)  to 
sketch.  It  is  an  inimitable  camp  scene  of 
his,  by  the  way,  that  we  are  using  as  the 
frontispiece  of  our  October  number.  Mr. 
Kemp  calls  this  autumn's  jaunt  his  "an- 
nual tour,"  and  he  is  going  to  maneuver 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country.  He'll  come 
back  from  his  flitting  with  his  portfolio 
loaded,  as  it  always  is,  with  rugged,  virile 
studies  well  outside  the  usual.    Paths  await 


him   as   difficult   as   those   of    the   hunter  or 
explorer,  and  ofttimes  far  more  strenuous. 

To  find  the  models  for  his  drawings  an 
outdoor  artist  must  travel  many  weary  miles 
and  wait  hour  in  and  hour  out  until  his 
patience  is  rewarded  or  exhausted — though 
the  latter  never  happens  to  Oliver  Kemp. 
It  never  gives  out,  even  in  the  face  of 
constant  peril  that  the  charge  of  nature- 
faking  may  be  laid  against  him  by  students 
of  wild  life — as  it  is  in  zoological  gardens; 
for  truth  and  a  marvelous  interpretation  of 
nature  amply  characterize  every  painting  he 
has  ever  made.  Mr.  Kemp's  summers  are 
spent,  we  would  add  in  passing  for  many 
anxious  inquirers,  in  a  remote  fastness  of 
Maine. 


ARRANGEMENTS  have  been  con- 
cluded with  Walter  Camp,  Director 
of  Athletics  at  Yale  University,  to 
furnish  The  Outing  Magazine  with  a  se- 
ries of  six  articles  on  important  phases  of 
amateur  athletics.  The  first,  "  Heroes  of 
the  Gridiron,"  will  be  published  in  the 
November  number.  It  rings  with  college 
life  and  action.  Every  member  of  every 
college  team  in  the  country  is  a  hero,  actual 
or  potential,  to  all  who  are  now,  expect  to 
be,  or  ever  have  been  in  college,  of  what- 
ever age,  sex,  or  previous  or  future  con- 
dition, together  with  all  relatives  and  sweet- 
hearts of  the  same  to  the  remotest  degree 
and  generation.  You  can  readily  see  by 
what  a  land-wide  clientele  this  Iliad  of 
football  will  be  read  and  reread.  For  two 
years  Mr.  Camp  has  been  collecting  mat- 
ter for  the  article,  as  well  as  for  the  one 
which  is  to  follow  in  December  on  "  Great 
Teams   of   the   Past." 


THE  pursuit  of  literary  fame  has 
many  vicissitudes,  and  various  are 
the  whiles  its  devotees  ply  to  out- 
wit the  fickle  goddess.  For  example,  in  a 
letter  accompanying  a  poem  recently  sub- 
mitted to  us  for  publication  this  ingenious 
and  ingenuous  hint  was  dropped:  "As  this 
is  my  first  attempt  I  do  not  think  you  ought 
to  charge  me  anything  for  publishing  it." 
We  didn't. 
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A-oo,  my  brothers,  the  moon  is  red, 

And  the  antelope  starts  from  his  prairie  bed; 

Then  join  ye  again  in  the  ancient  threne 

For  the  day  that's  dead 

And  the  hunt  that's  fled 

And  the  terror  of  things  unseen. 

Afar,  afar  on  the  starlit  plain, 

Our  fathers  howled  where  the  deer  had  lain 

And  hung  on  the  flanks  of  the  bison  run, 

For  the  bull  that  fell 

In  the  wild  pell-mell 

Was  dead  ere  the  night  was  done. 

No  more  the  warrior  rides  his  raids 

And  the  hunting-star  of  the  prairie  fades, 

While  a  fiery  comet  tears  the  night 

With  a  demon's  shriek 

And  a  crimson  streak, 

All  ablaze  with  the  white  man's  light! 

A-oo,  my  brothers,  the  stars  are  red 

And  the  lean  coyote  must  mourn  unfed — 

Come  join  ye  again  in  the  ancient  croon, 

For  the  dawn  is  gray 

And  another  day 

Has  faded  the  red,  red  moon. 

—JOHN  S.   REED 
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BUILDING    A    RAILROAD— AND 
REBUILDING 

BY   EDWARD    HUNGERFORD 


[IFTEEN  or  twenty  great 
railroad  systems  are  the 
overland  carriers  of  the 
United  States.  Measured 
by  corporations,  by  a 
vast  variety  of  differing 
names,  there  are  many, 
many  more  than  these.  But  this  number 
is  reduced  through  common  ownership  or 
through  a  common  purpose  in  operation 
to  less  than  a  score  of  transportation  or- 
ganisms, each  with  its  own  field,  each  its 
own  purposes  and  its  own  ambitions. 

The  major  portion  of  these  railroad 
properties  reach  from  East  to  West  and  so 
follow  the  natural  lines  of  traffic  within 
the  nation.  Two  or  three  systems — such 
as  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson — run  at  variance  to  this  natural 
trend  and  may  be  classed  as  cross-country 
routes.  A  few  properties  have  no  far 
reaching  lines  but  derive  their  incomes 
from  the  transportation  business  of  a  com- 
paratively small  and  exclusive  territory: 


as  the  Boston  &  Maine  in  northern  New 
England,  the  New  Haven  in  southern 
New  England,  and  the  Long  Island.  Still 
other  great  properties  find  their  greatest 
revenue  in  bringing  anthracite  coal  from 
the  Pennsylvania  mountains  to  the  sea- 
board and  among  these  are  the  Lacka- 
wanna, the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  systems. 

TWO   GRAND   DIVISIONS   OF    RAILROADS 

The  very  great  railroads  of  America  are 
the  east  and  west  lines.  These  break 
themselves  quite  naturally  into  two  divi- 
sions— one  group  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  other  west  of  that  stream.  The 
easterly  group  aim  to  find  an  eastern 
terminal  in  and  about  New  York.  Their 
western  arms  reach  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
where  the  other  group  of  transcontinentals 
begin. 

Giants  among  these  Eastern  roads  are  the 
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Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central. 
Of  less  size,  but  still  ranking  as  great  rail- 
roads within  this  territory,  are  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and 
the  Erie.  Several  of  the  anthracite  roads 
enjoy  "through"  connections  to  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  breaking  at  Buffalo  as  an 
interchange  point,  about  halfway  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  There  are  im- 
portant roads  in  the  South,  extending 
between  Gulf  points  and  New  York  and 
taking  care  of  the  traffic  of  the  centers  of 
the  section,  now  rapidly  increasing  in  in- 
dustrial importance. 

The  Western  group  of  transcontinental 
routes  are  giants  in  point  of  mileage.  The 
Eastern  roads,  serving  a  closely-built 
country,  carry  an  almost  incredible  ton- 
nage, but  the  long,  gaunt  western  lines  are 
reaching  into  a  country  that  still  has  its 
to-morrow.  Of  these,  the  so-called  Harri- 
man  lines — the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Union  Pacific — occupy  the  center  of  the 
country  and  reach  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Pacific.  One  other  route,  the  Sante 
Fe,  shares  this  territory. 

To  the  north  of  the  Harriman  lines,  J.J. 
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Hill  has  his  wonderful  group  of  railroads: 
the  Burlington,  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  Northern  Pacific,  together  reaching 
from  Chicago  to  the  north  Pacific  coast. 
The  other  "Grangers"  (so  called  from  their 
original  purpose  as  grain  carriers)  that  oc- 
cupy the  eastern  end  of  this  western  terri- 
tory— the  St.  Paul,  the  Gould  lines,  the 
Northwestern  and  the  Rock  Island — are 
just  now  showing  pertinent  interest  in 
reaching  the  Pacific,  with  its  great  Orien- 
tal trade  in  its  infancy.  As  the  first  two 
of  these  are  laying  rails  already  over  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  is 
evident  that  building  railroads  in  the 
United  States  is  nowhere  near  a  closed 
book  at  the  present  time. 

COMPETITION    OF    LINES    MULTIPLIED 

In  the  East  it  is  different.  That  great 
period  of  railroad  construction  between 
1 870-1 890,  produced  too  many  railroads 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The  coun- 
try went  mad  in  the  deluge  of  construc- 
tion. New  lines  were  projected  and  built 
almost  without    second    thought.     Three 
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and  four  lines  were  built  where  there  was 
hardly  business  for  one.  Trunk  lines  were 
spanned  across  a  half-dozen  states;  each 
planned  its  feeders  by  the  dozen. 

After  that  came  the  reaction.  Wall 
Street  is  the  financial  backbone  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  great  scales  in  which  the 
right  and  the  wrong  in  railroad  manage- 
ment are  weighed,  sooner  or  later.  Any 
sins  in  operation,  in  construction,  in  finan- 
cing, are  sure  to  be  detected  there.  So  the 
extravagance  and  the  flash  of  railroad  con- 
struction brought  inevitably  the  present 
era  where  there  is  little  new  building  in  the 
East,  where  the  effort  is  being  successfully 
made  to  make  all  those  miles  of  needless 
railroad  pay  their  way.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  era  some  of  the  weaker  rail- 
roads were  in  a  woefully  bad  plight.  Their 
cars  were  battered,  their  engines  dingy, 
their  rights-of-way  merely  rusty  streaks 
over  shaky  bridges  and  rough  ballast. 
That  has  all  disappeared  under  good  man- 
agement and  real  conservatism.  The 
weaker  lines,  which  might  only  support 
themselves  precariously  by  a  ruinous  cut- 
ting of  rates,  have  been  linked  to  stronger 
properties  and  operation  and  maintenance 
brought  to  a  high  standard,  while  the 
country  faces  an  honest  and  equitable  rate 
sheet    for    the    first    time  in   its   history. 


Good  management  and  the  steady  devel- 
opment of  the  Eastern  territory  have 
been  the  salvation  of  that  era  of  over- 
building. 

In  the  West,  as  has  been  said,  promoters 
are  still  building  new  lines.  The  man- 
agers there  are  concerned  with  getting 
their  great  main  routes  through,  and  the 
building  of  feeders  in  that  vast  territory  has 
hardly  begun.  There  is  still  chance  for  an 
infinite  development  of  that  sort  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific. 

BUILDING    IN    THE    EAST 

Still  the  construction  engineer  is  not  yet 
without  employment  in  the  East.  The 
railroads  that  reach  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  are  spending  almost  as  much 
money  on  construction  as  in  the  flash  days 
when  the  new  lines  were  being  extended  in 
all  directions.  In  that  great  district  re- 
building goes  steadily  ahead.  The  econo- 
mies of  the  first  promoters  are  being  cor- 
rected at  tremendous  cost,  a  cost  which 
becomes  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
the  operating  economies,  the  increased  op- 
portunities for  handling  traffic  which  come 
after  it.  But  of  this,  more  at  a  later  time. 
We  are  going  to  first  build  a  brand  new 
railroad. 
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Rebuilding  a  railroad  along  the  Columbia  River.     The  old  line  is  on  light  trestle  at  the  left. 


Photograph  by  C.  S.  Harrington. 

To  pierce  the  hearts  of  the  hills  the  engineers  must  often  cut  deep  ledges  through  solid  rock. 


PRELIMINARY  WORK  IN   RAILROAD  BUILDING 

Let  us  assume  that  some  great  big  ob- 
stacles have  already  been  passed,  that  the 
politicians  have  been  placed  at  arms' 
length,  that  the  money  needed  is  in  sight 
— we  are  ready  to  begin  the  construction 
of  our  line.  The  location  is  the  thing  that 
vexes  us  at  the  outset.  A  few  errors  in 
this  and  we  may  spell  failure  or  success  for 
the  whole  enterprise.  Obviously,  these 
errors  will  be  of  the  sort  that  admit  of  no 
easy  correction. 

If  our  line  is  to  link  two  important  traffic 
centers  and  is  to  make  a  specialty  of 
through  traffic  it  will  have  to  be  very  much 
of  a  town  that  will  bend  the  straightness 
of  our  route.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
line  is  to  pick  up  its  traffic  from  the  terri- 
tory it  traverses  we  can  afford  to  neglect 
no  place  of  possibilities.  We  must  make 
concessions — even  if  we  make  many  turns 
and  climb  steep  grades,  we  cannot  afford  to 
pass  business  by.  Perhaps  we  shall  even 
have  to  worm  our  way  into  the  hearts  of 
towns  already  grown  and  closely  built,  and 
this  will  be  expensive  work.     It  will  be 


worth  every  cent  of  that  expense  if  we  are 
going  after  competitive  business. 

We  roughly  outline  our  route  and  the 
engineers  get  their  camping  duds  ready, 
particularly  in  these  days  when  new  rail- 
roads almost  invariably  go  into  a  new 
country.  Their  first  trip  over  the  route 
will  be  known  as  the  "reconnoissance." 
On  it  they  will  make  rough  plotting  of  the 
territory  through  which  the  new  line  is  to 
have  its  rails.  Our  engineers  are  experi- 
enced They  survey  the  country  with 
practiced  eyes.  The  line  must  go  on  this 
side  of  that  ridge,  because  of  prevailing 
winds  and  their  influence  upon  snowdrifts 
— it  costs  a  mint  of  money  to  run  plows 
through  a  long  winter — and  on  the  other 
side  of  that  next  ridge  because  the  other 
side  has  easily  worked  loam  and  this  side 
heavy  rock.  There  must  be  passes  through 
hills  or  through  mountains  to  be  selected 
now  and  then  and  all  the  while  the  engineer 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  his 
excavation  should  very  nearly  balance  the 
amount  of  embankment  "fill."  Bridges 
are  to  be  avoided  and  tunnels  must  only 
come  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.     There 
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will  be  several  of  these  reconnoissances  and 
from  them  the  engineers  who  are  to  build 
the  line  and  the  men  who  are  to  own  and 
operate  it  will  finally  pick  a  route  close  to 
what  will  be  the  permanent  way. 

Then  the  real  survey  work  begins.  The 
engineers  divide  the  line,  if  it  is  of  any 
great  length,  and  the  several  divisions 
prosecute  their  work  simultaneously. 
Each  surveying  party  consists  of  a  front 
flagman  who  is  a  captain  and  commands 
a  brigade  of  axemen  in  their  work  of  cut- 
ting away  trees  and  bushes;  the  transit 
man,  making  his  record  of  distances  and 
angles  and  commanding  his  brigade  of 
chainmen  and  flagmen;  and  the  leveller, 
studying  contour  all  the  while,  and  super- 
vising rodmen  and  more  axemen.  To- 
pographers are  carried  with  their  big  draw- 
ing boards,  strapped  with  the  camp  equip- 
ment. A  good  cook  is  an  important  detail 
not  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

In  soft  and  rolling  country  this  is  a  form 
of  camp  life  that  turns  back  the  scoffer. 
Busy  summer  days  and  indolent  summer 
nights  around  the  camp  fire,  pipes  draw- 
ing well  and  plans  being  set  for  the  mor- 
row's work.  Another  summer  all  of  this 
will  be  changed.  The  resistless  path  of 
the  railroad  will  be  stepped  through  here, 


that  group  of  nodding  pines  will  be  gone, 
for  a  culvert  will  span  the  creek  at  that 
very  point. 

DRAMATIC  DEVELOPMENTS  FREQUENTLY 

Sometimes  the  work  of  these  parties  be- 
comes intense  and  dramatic.  The  "chief," 
lowered  into  a  deep  and  rocky  river  canon, 
is  making  rough  notes  and  sketches,  fol- 
lowing the  character  of  the  rock  formation 
and  dreaming— dreaming  the  great  dreams 
that  all  great  engineers,  great  architects, 
great  creators  must  dream  perforce.  He 
is  dreaming  of  the  day  when  a  year  or  two 
hence  the  railroad's  paths  all  have  crowded 
itself  into  this  impasse,  and  when  the  folk 
who  dine  luxuriously  in  the  showy  cars  will 
fret  because  of  the  curve  that  spills  their 
soup,  and  never  know  of  the  man  who  was 
slipped  down  over  a  six  hundred  foot  cliff 
so  that  the  railroad  might  find  its  way. 

It  is  then  that  the  work  of  the  surveying 
party  begins  to  have  its  thrills.  Perhaps 
to  put  that  line  through  the  canon  the  party 
will  have  to  descend  the  river  in  canoes. 
If  the  river  be  too  rough  then  there  is  the 
alternative  of  being  lowered  over  the  cliff- 
sides.  Talk  of  your  dangers  of  Alpine 
climbing!     The   engineers   who  plan    and 
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Some  Harriman  rebuilding  in  Oregon.     The  new  line  may  be  seen  on  the  right, 
the  old  close  at  the  left. 


Sometimes  the  construction  engineer  brings  his  line  face  to  face  with  a  mountain  which  must 


be  pierced 


build  railroads  through  any  mountainous 
country  miss  not  a  single  one  of  them. 
Everywhere  the  line  must  find  a  foothold. 
That  is  the  problem  that  must  be  solved. 
Sometimes  the  men  who  follow  the  "chief" 
in  the  deep  river  canons,  the  men  with 
heavy  instruments  to  carry  and  to  operate 
— transits,  levels  and  the  like — must  have 
lines  of  logs  strung  together  for  their  pre- 
carious foothold  as  they  work.  Sometimes 
that  foothold  is  lost,  the  rope  that  lowers 
the  engineer  down  over  the  cliff-side  snaps. 
The  folk  riding  months  later  in  the  cheerful 
dining-cars  do  not  know  of  the  graves  that 
are  dug  beside  the  railroad's  path. 

It  is  all  new  and  wonderful,  blazing  this 
path  for  civilization,  sometimes  it  is  even 
accidental.  An  engineer,  baffled  to  find 
a  crossing  over  the  Rockies  for  a  trans- 
continental route,  saw  an  eagle  disappear 
through  a  cleft  in  the  hills  that  his  eyes  had 
not  before  detected.  He  followed  the 
course  of  the  eagle  and  to-day  the  rails  of 
the  transcontinental  reach  through  that 
cleft  and  the  time-table  shows  it  as  Eagle 
Pass. 


MAKING    FINAL    CHOICES   OF    ROUTES 

Possibly  there  are  still  alternative  routes 
when  the  surveyors  return  in  the  fall  and 
begin  to  make  their  final  drawings.  Final 
choices  must  now  be  made  and  land-maps 
that  show  the  property  that  the  railroad 
will  have  to  acquire,  prepared.  The  de- 
tails, of  infinite  number,  are  each  being 
worked  out  with  infinite  care. 

STEEP   GRADES    MASTERED 

The  great  problem  of  all  is  that  of  grades; 
in  a  mountainous  stretch  of  line  this  is 
almost  the  entire  problem.  Obviously  a 
perfect  stretch  of  railroad  would  be 
straight  and  without  grades.  The  rail- 
road that  comes  nearest  that  practically 
impossible  standard  comes  nearest  to  per- 
fection. But  as  it  comes  near  this  perfec- 
tion the  cost  of  construction  multiplies 
many  times.  Most  new  lines  must  feel 
their  way  rather  carefully  at  the  outset. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  impossible  to  reconstruct 
in  after  years  of  affluence — of  which  more 
in  a  moment. 

A  three  per  cent,  grade  is  almost  the 
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limit  for  anything  like  profitable  operation, 
even  a  two  per  cent,  grade  makes  the 
operating  people  look  forward  to  recon- 
struction and  elimination.  Yet  there  are 
short  lengths  of  line  up  in  the  mining  camps 
of  Colorado  where  grades  of  more  than 
four  per  cent,  are  operated,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  railroad  history  that  away  back  in 
1852  when  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
was  being  pushed  through  toward  Parkers- 
burg  and  the  great  Kingwood  tunnel  was 
being  dug,  B.  H.  Latrobe,  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  company,  built  and  successfully 
operated  a  temporary  line  over  the  divide 
at  a  grade  of  ten  per  cent. — 528  feet  to  the 
mile.  A  locomotive  which  weighed  twenty- 
eight  tons  on  its  driving-wheels  carried  a 
single  passenger  car,  weighing  fifteen  tons, 
in  safety  and  in  regular  operation  over  this 
stupendous  grade  for  more  than  six  months. 
The  ascent  was  made  by  means  of  zigzag 
tracks  on  the  so-called  switchback  prin- 
ciple. That  scheme  succeeded  even  earlier 
planes  operated  by  endless  chains,  an  in- 
stance of  which  is  the  quite  famous  road  at 
Mauch  Chunk,  originally  operated  for  coal 


and  now  a  side  scenic  trip  for  passengers. 
Other  planes  of  this  sort  were  in  operation 
at  Albany  and  Schenectady,  on  the  old 
Mohawk  &  Hudson  route,  but  all  of  them 
involved  a  change  of  passengers  and 
freight  to  and  from  their  cars  and  the  zig- 
zag switchback  was  considered  quite  an 
advance  in  its  day.  Two  of  these  are  still 
in  regular  use  for  passengers  and  freight — 
one  at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  and  the  other  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  matter  of  grades  settled,  and  with 
it  as  a  corollary  the  question  of  curves, 
minor  details  claim  attention.  Perhaps 
the  water  supply  along  the  new  line  is  de- 
fective. Then  arrangements  must  be  made 
for  impounding  and  suitable  dams  and 
waterworks  will  be  built  for  this  purpose. 
The  water  must  be  soft  in  order  to  protect 
the  locomotive  boilers.  If  it  is  hard,  ap- 
paratus is  erected  for  the  softening  proc- 
ess. Grade  crossings  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  the  highways  led  over  or  under  the 
railroad.  A  railroad  crossing,  another 
railroad  at  grade  is  an  abomination  not  to 
be    permitted    nowadays.     The    universal 


The  Pennsylvania  is  building  a  new  freight  line  from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh. 
Viaduct  near  Safe  Harbor,  Pa. 
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use  of  the  air-brake  has  permitted  on  many 
railroads  a  reduction  of  the  "head-room," 
— the  necessary  clearance  between  the  rail 
and  overhead  obstruction— from  twenty  feet 
to  fourteen  feet.  The  old  "head-room  * '  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  brakemen  who 
worked  atop  of  the  box-cars.  This  reduc- 
tion of  six  feet  in  clearance  was  a  matter 
of  infinite  relief  to  engineers,  particularly 
in  the  bridging  of  one  railroad  over  another. 


swung  a  bridge  parallel  with  the  river  and 
supported  from  braced  girders  that  fast- 
ened their  feet  in  the  rocky  walls  of  the 
narrow  canon.  That  was  a  triumph  of 
the  engineer.  In  building  the  expensive 
West  Shore  route  up  the  Hudson  River 
similar  difficulties  were  experienced  just 
south  of  West  Point,  and  bridges  were 
built  parallel  with  the  river  to  carry  the 
track  from  ledge  to  ledge      It  is  not  an 
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Rebuilding  the  Union  Pacific  through  Wyoming.     The  old  line  may  be  seen  on  the  right. 


THE     MATTER   OF    BRIDGES 

The  entire  matter  of  bridges  along  the 
new  railroad  is  a  matter  that  requires 
especial  knowledge  and  attention.  If  the 
line  lay  through  mountainous  country  the 
ingenuities  of  the  bridge  engineers  are  apt 
to  be  taxed.  There  will  be  mountain 
brooks  that  swell  to  the  proportion  of 
rivers  in  the  spring  to  be  considered,  great 
chasms  to  be  overcome. 

Once,  down  in  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado,  the  Rio  Grande  engineers  found 
absolutely  no  ledge  upon  which  they  might 
rest  their  rails  and  for  a  little  way  they 


unusual  matter  for  the  construction  engi- 
neer to  spend  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
to  build  a  bridge  to  span  some  deep  gully 
in  the  mountains  that  could  not  be  filled 
for  far  more  than  that  sum. 

Even  in  the  level  country  the  bridge 
problem  is  never  far  away.  Broad  rivers 
wind  through  the  plains  and  those  present 
their  own  difficulties  to  the  bridge  engi- 
neers. From  the  first  the  railroad  has 
proved  the  greatest  stimulus  to  American 
bridge  builders.  From  that  day  when  it 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  tributary  carrier  to 
the  nearest  navigable  stream  and  set  out 
to  span   whole  states  the  bridge    builder 
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has  been  the  first  ally  of  the  construction 
engineer. 

The  earliest  of  the  distinguished  list  of 
American  bridge  builders  built  great  tim- 
ber structures  for  the  highroads  and  the 
postroads.  The  stone  bridge — after  all 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  those  artifices 
by  which  the  hand  of  man  conquers  the 
obstructive  power  of  a  running  stream — 
reached    the    height    of    its    development 


that  year,  it  was  superseded  by  a  steel 
bridge,  which,  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  has  given  way  to  a  magnificent  and 
permanent  stone  arch  bridge.  The  rail- 
road crossing  the  Delaware  at  Trenton 
has  in  this  way  typified  step  by  step  every 
stage  of  the  development  of  American 
bridge  building. 

Those  early  railroad  builders   did  not 
neglect  the  possibilities  of  the  stone  bridge. 


The  halfway  point  on  the  Lucin  cut-off  in  the  middle  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 


more  than  a  thousand  years  before  America 
came  into  history.  But  the  building  of  a 
stone  bridge  takes  time  and  money — and 
time  and  money  are  scarce  in  a  new  land 
that  must  expand  quickly.  So  at  first  the 
railroad  followed  the  course  of  the  highroad 
and  the  postroad,  and  took  the  timber 
bridge  unto  itself.  In  some  cases  it  actu- 
ally fastened  itself  upon  the  highroad 
bridge,  as  at  Trenton,  where  a  faithful 
wooden  structure  built  by  Theodore  Burr  in 
1803  was  strengthened  and  widened  in 
1848  to  take  the  first  through  railroad 
route  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  It 
continued  its  dual  work  until    1875.     1° 


Two  splendid  early  examples  of  this  class 
of  monumental  construction  still  remain — 
the  Starucca  viaduct  upon  the  Erie  Rail- 
road near  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  a  great 
structure  of  seventeen  arches  and  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  long,  and  an  even 
earlier  structure,  the  stone  arch  bridge  at 
Relay,  Md.,  built  by  the  engineers  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  in  1835.  Still 
the  timber  bridge  remained  the  most 
available  and  for  the  first  few  years  it  was 
used  almost  exclusively  until  the  ravages 
of  weather  and  fire  demanded  a  more  last- 
ing substitute. 

Iron  formed  that  substitute.    The  first 
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iron  bridge  built  in  the  country  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  one  erected  by  Trumbull 
in  1840  over  the  Erie  Canal  at  Frankfort, 
N.  Y.  Record  is  had  of  one  of  these 
bridges  being  built  for  the  North  Adams 
branch  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad 
in  1846.  From  that  time  forward  the  de- 
velopment in  this  class  of  bridge  was  tre- 
mendous. Wrought  iron  gradually  super- 
seded cast  iron  and  was  in  turn  superseded 
by  the  wonderful  fabric,  of  the  bridge 
builder  of  to-day — steel. 

The  steel  bridge  of  the  truss  type— the 
truss  a  typically  American  idea  and  inven- 
tion— is  to-day  the  most  practical  of  all 
railroad  bridges.  The  concrete  bridge 
and  the  permanent  stone  arch  bridge  are 
much  more  expensive;  in  most  locations 
plethoric  must  be  the  purse  of  the  railroad 
that  can  afford  these  last.  The  Boston  & 
Albany  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads 
have  afforded  them.  The  last  named  line 
owns  three  splendid  specimens  of  this 
class  of  structure  at  New  Brunswick  and 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  the  largest  of  them 
all  is  only  a  short  distance  north  of  Har- 
risburg,  Pa. 

With  steel  bridges  the  constructing  engi- 
neer hesitates  at  no  river,  no  deep  valley, 
no  wild  ravine,  no  cleft  in  the  mountain 
side.  He  calls  the  bridge  builder  to  his 
aid  and  a  feathery  trestle  appears  as  if  by 
magic.  Across  its  narrow  edge  the  steel 
rails  follow  their  resistless  path. 

BEGINNING    CONSTRUCTION 

All  plans  are  finished,  contracts  sub- 
divided and  awarded,  and  in  the  early 
spring  construction  begins  upon  the  new 
railroad.  It  will  be  commenced  from  as 
many  initial  points  as  possible,  these 
points,  of  course,  being  so  situated  as  to 
be  accessible  to  water  communication  or 
to  existing  railroad  lines  so  that  material 
may  be  brought  with  the  least  delay  and 
expense.  As  the  line  goes  forward  the 
track  follows.  This  is  the  ordinary  rule 
through  an  easy  rolling  country,  where  the 
new  railroad  popularizes  itself  from  the 
outset  by  hiring  the  nearby  farmers  and 
their  teams  to  grade  the  line  through  their 
localities. 

Track-laying  is  much  systematized  these 
days,  and  in  this  as  in  so  many  smaller 


undertakings,  the  machine  has  supplanted 
the  man  as  laborer.  A  real  giant  is  this 
track-laying  machine.  It  is  mounted  upon 
the  track  and  is  a  form  of  overhead  carrier 
with  a  long  overhang.  This  carrier  is  fed 
with  the  cross-ties  from  supply  cars  just 
back  of  the  machine  and  the  ties  are  each 
dropped  close  to  their  appointed  place  as  a 
locomotive  slowly  pushes  the  entire  ap- 
paratus forward.  \n  a  similar  way  the 
heavy  steel  rails  ,are  delivered  from  under 
the  overhang  of  the  carrier.  A  gang  of 
men  makes  short  work  of  fastening  the  rail 
to  the  cross-ties  and  the  machine  moves 
steadily  forward.  It  has  been  known  to 
make  a  mile  a  day  at  this  work.  The  rough 
uneven  track  it  leaves  in  its  wake  is  quickly 
straightened  and  strengthened.  Finally, 
the  ballast  is  tamped  in  about  the  entire 
structure — the  ballast,  of  crushed  rock, 
gravel,  cinders  or  earth  as  the  locality,  the 
Wealth  of  the  railroad,  or  the  class  of  its 
.traffic  may  demand. 
.  Of  course,  if  the  country  have  a  sharper 
contour,  the  construction  work  multiplies 
its  difficulties.  There  are  great  cuttings  in 
hillsides  to  be  made — the  engineers  know 
these  as  "ledgers" — and  there  are  equally 
great  "fills"  where  the  circumstances  do 
not  justify  carrying  the  line  on  steel  bridge 
or  trestle.  For  these  big  jobs  laborers' 
camps  will  be  established  and  small  tem- 
porary railroads,  peopled  with  hordes  of 
restless  dummy  engines,  will  be  busy  for 
long  weeks  and  months.  There  will  not  be 
much  hand  cutting  in  the  ledges  these 
days.  Steam  shovels,  mounted  oh  rail, 
pushing  forward  all  the  while,  will  fairly 
eat  out  a  hillside.  They  have  ravenous 
appetites,  those  big  fellows,  and  the  en- 
gineers will  try  to  have  a  near-by  "fill" 
ready  to  use  the  thousands  of  cubic  yards 
of  earth  and  rock  that  come  out  of  the 
ledge  excavations. 

To  make  "fills"  the  engineers  built 
rough  wooden  trestles  out  at  the  perma- 
nent level  cf  the  line.  The  dummy  engines, 
with  their  trails  of  dump  carts,  coming 
from  back  of  the  steam-shovels,  will  seem 
at  a  single  time  to  make  hardly  an  appreci- 
able effect  upon  the  "fill."  But  the  days 
and  weeks  count  and  the  dumping  multi- 
plies until  the  rough  trestle  has  completely 
disappeared  and  the  railroad  has  a  firm 
and  permanent  path  across  the  edge  of  the 
dizzy  embankment, 
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MAKING   A   TUNNEL 

Sometimes  the  construction  engineer 
brings  his  new  line  face  to  face  with  a 
mountain  too  steep  to  be  easily  mounted, 
and  then  he  prepares  to  pierce  it.  Tun- 
nels are  not  pleasant  to  ride  through. 
They  are,  moreover,  fearfully  expensive  to 
construct  and  they  necessitate  a  double  in- 
spection. But — and  the  "but"  in  this 
case  is  a  very  large  one — they  reduce 
grades  and  distances  in  wholesale  fashion, 
and  so  in  a  mountainous  country  the  engi- 


The  ordinary  course  of  such  work  is  by 
the  use  of  cutting  shields  proceeding  simul- 
taneously from  the  portals  and  from  the 
footings  of  the  shafts.  These  shields  are 
to  be  likened  to  steel  rings  of  a  circumfer- 
ence only  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the 
finished  tunnel.  Men  working  on  different 
levels  of  this  shield  with  pick  and  with 
drill  and  dynamite  constantly  clear  a  path 
for  it,  whereupon  it  is  pressed  forward. 
Tracks  follow  the  cutting  shield  and  more 
locomotives — steam  or  electric — are  used 
in    removing   the   material.     The   use   of 


Lining  the  great  new  low-grade  tunnel  on  the  Erie  at  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


neer  must  be  prepared  to  drive  tunnels, 
and  the  folk  who  come  after  him,  to  operate 
them.  The  tunnel  job  is  apt  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate part  of  the  work.  It  calls  for  its  own 
expert  talent. 

If  the  tunnel  is  more  than  a  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  it  will  probably  be 
dug  from  a  shaft  or  shafts  as  well  as  from 
its  portals.  In  this  way  the  work  will  not 
only  be  greatly  hastened,  but  the  shafts  will 
continue  in  use  after  it  is  completed  as 
vents  for  the  discharge  of  engine  smoke 
and  gases  horn  the  tube. 


electricity  keeps  the  tunnel  quite  clear  of 
gases  and  makes  the  safest  light  for  the 
workers. 

In  rare  cases  the  rock  through  which  the 
tunnel  is  bored  is  strong  enough  to  support 
itself.  But  in  most  cases  the  engineers 
prefer  to  line  the  bore — with  brick  as  a 
rule — and  this  lining  is  set  in  place  right 
in  the  path  of  the  cutting  shield.  After 
long  weeks  and  perhaps  months  of  work 
the  time  comes  when  the  different  bores 
meet  and  the  tunnel  is  a  single  underground 
tube  from  portal  to  portal.     After  that  it 
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is  a  simple  matter  to  clear  out  the  debris 
of  building  and  lay  the  track. 

Tunnel  boring  is  the  most  difficult  phase 
of  American  railroad  construction,  doubly 
difficult  when  the  tunnel  is  to  be  carried 
under  some  river.  Men  work  in  an  un- 
natural environment  when  they  work  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the 
record  of  tunnel  building  is  a  record  of  al- 
most countless  tragedies.  At  any  instant 
rock  may  cease,  silt  or  sand  or  an  under- 
ground stream  make  its  unexpected  ap- 
pearance and  the  helpless  workmen  find  a 
quick  grave.  In  work  where  there  is  the 
slightest  expectation  of  such  a  contin- 
gency, particularly  under  rivers,  the  air- 
lock, with  its  artificial  pressure  to  hold 
back  the  soft  earth  and  moisture,  is  brought 
into  use.  This  complicates  the  work  of 
construction  and  adds  much  to  the  expense. 
Moreover,  it  has  its  own  record  of  tragedies. 
Still  it  remains  to  the  infinite  credit  of  a 
national  persistence  that  there  is  no  record 
of  a  tunnel  job  in  the  annals  of  American 
engineering  where  the  workers  have  finally 
given  up.  Lives  have  been  sacrificed, 
good-sized  fortunes  swept  away,  but  in  the 
end  the  resistless  railroad  has  ever  found 
its  underground  path. 
•  . 

Culverts  have  been  laid  by  scores  for 
each  small  run  or  hill  or  creek,  the  bridge 
builders  along  the  new  line  finish  their  work 
and  cart  off  their  kits,  the  day  comes  when 
there  is  an  unbroken  railroad  from  one  end 
of  the  new  line  to  the  other.  It  links 
towns;  its  localities  produce  for  new  mar- 
kets, commerce  from  strange  quarters 
pours  down  upon  the  land  that  has  known 
it  not.  Passengers  trains  begin  regular 
operation,  the  fresh-painted  depots  are 
fairly  brilliant  in  their  newness,  the  shriek 
of  the  locomotive  sounds  where  it  has 
never  been   heard  before. 

Life  is  awakened.  The  railroad,  which 
is  life,  has  reached  out  a  new  arm  and  crea- 
tion is  begun. 

To  the  operating  heads  of  the  great  rail- 
road systems  to-day  rebuilding  is  far  more 
important  than  the  building  of  a  new  line. 
The  country  has  grown,  grown  in  wealth 
among  other  things.  The  causes  that  de- 
manded the  very  greatest  economy  in  the 
building  of  early  railroad  lines  no  longer 
exist.     The  hill   that   the  early  engineer 


carefully  rounded  with  his  line  is  now 
pierced  without  a  second  thought.  Grades 
that  were  once  deemed  slight  are  now 
marked  for  elimination.  The  infinite  de- 
velopment in  the  operation  of  the  railroad 
has  seen  the  grade  or  the  curve  become  in 
the  course  of  constant  operation  a  heavy 
operating  expense  and  something  to  be 
done  away  with. 

REBUILDING    LINES    A   NECESSITY 

It  is  all  quite  as  it  should  be.  The  early 
builders  did  the  best  that  they  might  do 
with  the  opportunities  that  were  theirs. 
They  got  the  railroad  through.  It  de- 
veloped wealth,  for  itself,  as  well  as  for  the 
territory  it  served,  and  with  that  wealth 
it  is  enabled  in  these  piping  days  of  peace 
and  plenty  to  correct  the  alignment  errors 
of  the  early  builders.  Moreover,  there  are 
frequent  cases  where  the  steady  increase  of 
traffic  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  a  rail- 
road to  parallel  its  trunks  with  a  new  line, 
quite  aside  from  the  consideration  of  grade 
and  curve. 

As  far  back  as  the  early  fifties  this  great 
work  of  rebuilding  the  trunk-line  railroads 
was  begun.  Certain  serious  errors  in  the 
original  alignment  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  between  Baltimore  and  the  Po- 
tomac River  were  corrected  at  a  consider- 
able expense.  As  time  went  on  other 
railroads  continued  this  correction  work. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
has  been  done  in  the  past  six  or  eight  years. 
It  is  still  being  prosecuted  east  and  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  Ten  million  dollars  or 
fifty  million  dollars  looks  like  a  lot  of  money 
to  the  stockholders  of  any  company  when 
their  president  tells  them  that  this  is  to 
be  the  cost  of  this  new  relief  line,  this  re- 
construction, that  cut-off;  but  what  is  a 
million  dollars  when  it  is  going  to  save 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  in  the  operation  of  a  railroad?  It 
is  the  far-sighted  view  of  the  situation  that 
the  railroads  nowadays  are  taking  of  this 
reconstruction  work. 

Mr.  Harriman  with  his  transcontinental 
from  the  Mississippi  watersheds  west,  was 
one  of  the  first  pioneers  in  this  work  of 
wholesale  reconstruction.  The  wholesale 
operating  benefits  that  have  resulted  from 
it  in  the  case  of  his  group  of  Pacifies  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  his  pre-emi- 
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nence  in  the  railroad  world.  And  yet,  once 
his  method  was  tried,  it  all  seemed  simpler 
than  ABC. 

A    FAMOUS    "CUT-OFF" 

Take  the  case  of  the  Lucin  cut-off  on  his 
Union  Pacific.  When  that  historic  rail- 
road was  being  pushed  across  the  plains  and 
flung  over  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras, 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  lay  directly 
in  its  path.  The  railroad  did  the  obvious 
thing  and  carefully  made  a  detour  around 
the  lake.  When  Mr.  Harriman  took  over 
the  Union  Pacific,  then  in  a  state  of  physi- 
cal decadence,  and  surveyed  the  situation 
carefully,  he  decreed  that  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  should  no  longer  cause  a  trunk-line 
railroad  to  double  in  its  path.  He  had  a 
line  surveyed  directly  across  the  marshy 
lake  from  Ogden  to  Lucin  and  when  that 
was  done  he  had  a  line — on  paper — one 
hundred  and  three  miles  long  as  against 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles  by  the 
old  line.  The  engineers  hesitated,  but 
Harriman  urged  and  they  courageously 
began  the  construction  of  miles  and  miles  of 
embankment  and  of  trestle.  Then  new 
difficulties  arose.  Sink-holes  developed. 
In  a  few  minutes  structures  that  had  been 
the  work  of  long  months  would  silently 
disappear. 

"It  is  not  possible,"  the  engineers  told 
Harriman. 

"You  must  carry  it  through  whether  it 
is  possible  or  not,"  Harriman  replied. 

And  they  did. 

When  it  was  done  the  Union  Pacific 
had  not  only  shortened  its  transcontinental 
line  forty-four  miles  but  it  had  eliminated 
more  than  1,500  feet  of  heavy  grade  and 
3,919  degrees  of  curvature.  An  operating 
economy  of  between  $900,000  and  $1,000,- 
000  a  year  had  been  effected  and  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company  had  a  good  invest- 
ment for  the  $10,000,000  that  the  Lucin 
cut-off  had  cost  them. 

Nor  was  that  all  on  the  Union  Pacific. 
On  other  sections  of  its  main  line  a 
similar  reconstruction  work  has  added  to 
the  economy  of  operation  millions  of  dollars 
each  year.  Where  the  old  line  twisted 
and  wound  itself  over  the  Black  Hills  or 
wobbled  unsteadily  through  Wyoming, 
the  reconstruction  engineers  pressed  their 
work.     Wooden  trestles,  old  and  affording 


a  constant  fire-risk,  were  replaced  by  solid 
embankments,  a  single  sjice  through  a  hill- 
top, a  quarter  of  amilelong  and  eightyfeet 
deep,  reduced  grades  in  wholesale  fashion, 
antiquated  cars  disappeared  before  equip- 
ment of  the  modern  class,  dilapidated 
shanties  were  supplanted  by,  handsome 
and  permanent  railroad  stations.  The 
new  Union  Pacific  is  a  monument  to  the 
genius  of  the  reconstruction  engineer. 

RAILROADS   GENERALLY    LOWERING   GRADES 

Other  railroads  are  busily  engaged  in  this 
task  of  lowering  grades.  F.  D.  Under- 
wood, president  of  the  Erie,  and  known 
as  one  of  the  ablest  railroad  operating 
heads  in  the  country,  has  been  engaged  in 
cutting  off  some  of  the  heavy  hill-climbs 
on  that  historic  line.  The  Erie  sees  its 
greatest  future  as  a  heavy  freight  carrier 
and  for  the  immediate  improvement  of 
that  part  of  its  facilities  Underwood  has 
planned  three  new  relief  lines — the  smallest 
near  Lake  Chautauqua  in  Western  New 
York,  another  through  the  upper  Genesee 
Valley,  the  third  and  most  important  east 
from  Port  Jervis,  piercing  the  summit  of 
the  Shawangunk  Mountains.  This  last  in 
operation  has  enabled  engines  to  handle 
three  times  their  former  load  over  that  sec- 
tion of  the  line.  The  economy  of  such  a 
proposition  becomes  apparent  upon  the 
face  of  it. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  low- 
ered its  grades  and  straightened  its  curves 
in  similar  fashion;  the  Lehigh  Valley,  by 
the  erection  of  a  great  new  bridge  at  To- 
wanda,  Pa.,  has  taken  a  bad  kink  out  of 
its  main  line;  the  Lackawanna,  by  con- 
struction of  ten  miles  of  brand  new  rail- 
road through  the  mountains  of  New  Jersey, 
will  spend  $10,000,000,  but  will  save  ten 
important  miles  upon  its  route  to  Buffalo; 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  did  not  hesitate  when 
the  engineers  so  prescribed  to  abandon 
miles  upon  miles  of  its  old  main  line — that 
had  been  its  pride — and  built  anew:  the 
fever  of  reconstruction  for  operating  econ- 
omy is  hard  upon  American  railroads. 

Big  cities  with  their  terminals,  yards, 
shops  and  manufacturing  industries  de- 
velop local  congestions,  and  some  of  the 
best  of  recent  reconstruction  work  has 
been  in  building  detour  lines  about  them. 
The  New  York  Central  lines  have  built 
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such  aroutearound- 
about  Buffalo;  the 
Pennsylvania  a  sim- 
ilar route,  at  a  tre- 
mendous  cost, 
through  the  moun- 
tains that  hedge 
about  Pittsburgh. 
The  New  Haven  is 
spending  millions 
straightening  its  line 
through  the  city 
from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  and  more 
millions  in  driving 
a  tunnel  under  the 
city  of  Providence 
for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. 

A  GREAT  TRUNK  LINE 
RECONSTRUCTED 

The  great  railroad 
that  traverses  the 
state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania    is   another 

monument  to  the  reconstruction  engineer. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  no  wobbly 
affair.  I  ts  grades  and  curves,  considering  the 
character  of  the  country  through  which  its 
trunk  rests,  are  not  excessive.  It  has  been 
a  good  standard  railroad  for  a  good  many 
years  past.  But  the  Pennsylvania  found 
that  its  troubles  rested  in  the  volume  of 
traffic  that  was  being  offered  it.  Over  its 
middle  division  from  Harrisburg  to  Altoona 
it  was  handling  as  much  ton  milage  as 
J.  J.  Hill's  entire  Great  Northern  system. 
The  heavy  tonnage  business  began  to  clog 
the  road's  fast  passenger  traffic — its  espe- 
cial pride — and  the  fast  freight  traffic — 
the  mainstay  of  its  shippers  —  and  appeal 
was  made  to  the  reconstruction  engineers. 

The  engineers  made  careful  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  entire  state,  and  when  they 
were  done  they  had  planned  a  rail- 
road for  heavy  freight  from  Pittsburgh 
through  to  New  York.  Not  all  of  that 
railroad  has  yet  been  built,  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  completed  and  every  point  of 
the  old  road  that  was  under  strain  because 
of  its  freight  congestion  has  been  relieved. 

To  build  this  new  railroad  across  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  mountainous 
state,  the  engineers  studied  two  points — 
grade   and  curvature.     Distance  was   no 
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An  early  stone   bridge  upon  the   Boston  and 

Albany.     Built  in  1849,  it  has  never 

needed  repairs. 


object,  for  speed  is 
the  last  attainment 
of  heavy  tonnage 
moveme  n  t.  The 
new  route  consisted 
in  part  of  the  en- 
largement of  old 
routes  and  in  part 
of  the  construction 
of  a  brand  new  line. 
It  started  east  from 
Pittsburgh,  where 
the  great  Brilliant 
cut-off  had  been 
built  to  relieve  the 
tremendous  termi- 
nal freight  conges- 
tion, and  followed 
up  the  valley  of  the 
Alleghany  River  on 
therouteof  the  West 
Penn  road — a  Penn- 
sylvania property. 
The  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  comes 
east  from  Pittsburgh 
up  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh,  and  the 
low-grade  freight  line  joins  it  at  Blairsville 
Intersection,  some  fifty  miles  east  of  Pitts- 
burgh, to  diverge  again  farther  on. 

So  much  for  the  location  of  this  great 
triumph  of  reconstruction.  In  grades 
and  in  curvatures  it  has  achieved  real 
triumphs.  The  great  tonnage  of  the  route 
is  always  eastbound — coal  and  iron  coming 
to  the  seaboard. 

Ask  a  Pennsylvania  officer  what  he 
would  do  with  such  traffic  on  his  old  main 
line  to-day  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he 
would  tackle  the  proposition  when  he 
came  to  it:  that  is  the  Pennsylvania  way. 
The  same  thing  is  true  on  the  New 
York  Central  lines.  Like  the  Pennsyl- 
vania that  railroad  thought  a  little 
time  ago  that  with  its  four  tracks  it  might 
move  all  civilization.  Its  acquisition  of 
the  bankrupt  West  Shore  Railroad  in  the 
eighties  gave  it  two  extra  tracks  across 
New  York  state  that  for  a  long  time  were 
carried  on  the  company's  books  as  dead- 
wood.  Now  they  are  filled  with  freight 
operation  and  bringing  in  a  healthy  return 
to  their  owners.  The  growing  land  is  al- 
ways catching  up  to  its  new  railroad  facil- 
ities, no  matter  how  rapidly  they  may  be 
constructed. 
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A    FORGOTTLN    LAND 


gf^T  half  past   one  on   the 

afternoon     of     October 

<t.v  .„    1 6,  1907,  the  good  ship 


~z'J  San  Jose,  Captain  Hans 
Thompson,  cast  loose 
from  her  wharf,  turned 
her  prow  into  the  mist 
that  hovered  over  San  Francisco  Bay,  and 
made  her  course  out  toward  the  Golden 
Gate  and  the  broad  Pacific.  I  was  one 
of  the  passengers  leaning  at  her  rail  to 
watch  the  fog  swallow  up  the  cliffs  at 
"Land's  End"  and  the  last  bit  of  hazy 
shore  line  fade  from  view.  Mr.  Wilmot 
Randall,  a  friend  of  my  boyhood  days,  was 
my  traveling  companion.  We  were  south- 
ward bound  to  that  obscure  and  little 
known  section  of  Old  Mexico  lying  beyond 
the  Sierras — that  extensive  area  between 
the  tableland  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  So- 
nora  and  Jalisco  states,  which  has  slum- 
bered through  the  centuries  undisturbed, 


and  unmindful  of  the  great  world  of  prog- 
ress and  activity  just  beyond  its  borders. 

Our  journey  had  two  objects  in  view. 
One,  unique  experience  and  adventure  in 
a  country  that  had  been  to  us  in  our  youth 
one  of  romance  and  mystery.  We  had 
dreamed  then  of  the  time  when  we  should 
see  with  our  own  eyes  the  wonderful 
mountains  and  gorgeous  scenery  of  this 
wild  land,  and  should  stand  amid  the  fruits 
and  flowers  of  its  tropical  jungles. 

The  other  was  the  practical.  That  sec- 
tion of  Western  Mexico  comprising  the 
state  of  Sinaloa,  Western  Durango  and 
Tepic  territory  that  we  were  to  visit  may 
be  termed  the  Hinterland  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  a  counterpart  of  California  before  the 
gold  rush  of  '49 — wild,  little  known,  iso- 
lated and  uncivilized — one  might  almost 
say  a  forgotten  land. 

But  in  these  days  of  twentieth  century 
enterprise  and  awakening  no  land  like 
Western  Mexico  can  long  remain  in  re- 
poseful   slumber.     A    railroad    has    been 
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planned  through  its  very  heart.  From 
Guaymas,  in  the  northwest,  to  Guadala- 
jara in  the  central  south,  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  is  to  extend  its  lines.  The 
engineers  have  already  surveyed  a  route, 
construction  work  has  begun,  and  in  four 
or  five  years,  at  the  outside,  trains  will  be 
thundering  through  the  mountain  passes 
and  awaking  the  jungles  with  their  rumble. 

THE  INVASION  OF  AMERICAN  CORPORATIONS 

In  prospect  of  this,  an  American  cor- 
poration has  secured  control  of  upward  of 
two  millions  of  acres  of  Sinaloa  land,  with 
the  purpose  of  throwing  it  open  to  Ameri- 
can colonists  the  moment  transportation 
facilities  are  established.  Other  coloniz- 
ing schemes  will  spring  into  being  as  they 
did  in  California,  and  the  great  haciendas 
will  be  divided  into  small  ranches.  The 
country  will  be  settled  and  civilized.     It 


will  be  robbed  of  its  seclusion,  its  quaint 
old  Indian  and  Spanish  customs,  and,  per- 
haps, of  its  contentment.  It  is  to  be 
roused  from  its  repose  to  a  new  era  of  push 
and  enterprise.  Randall  and  I  wished  to 
see  it  in  its  wildest  state,  and  to  enjoy  its 
pristine  beauty  before  the  hand  of  com- 
mercialism had  begun  the  work  of  trans- 
formation and  civilization.  And  if  it  is 
to  be  settled  by  Americans,  what  American 
would  not  wish  to  learn  something  of  its 
probable  future,  and  of  the  opportunities 
it  might  offer  the  would-be  colonist  or 
investor? 

Our  knowledge  of  the  existing  conditions 
in  this  hinterland  of  Mexico  was  meager  and 
indefinite.  The  railroads  of  the  East  have 
never  found  their  way  across  the  mighty 
barrier  of  the  Sierra  Madres  to  invade  it. 
Save  for  one  stage  line,  which  reaches  its 
length  and  is  impassable  for  wheeled 
vehicles  during  half  the  year,  rough  jungle 
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The  great  arsenal  lies  in  ruins. 


and  mountain  trails  are  the  only  lines  of 
communication  between  its  scattered  set- 
tlements, and  pack  mules  the  only  means 
of  transportation.  The  difficulties  and  dis- 
comforts of  travel,  together  with  tales  of 
brigandage  and  outlawry  committed  here, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  whis- 
pered to  the  outside  world,  have  proved 
a  sufficient  obstacle  to  turn  from  its 
borders  the  ordinary  traveler.  There- 
fore, with  all  the  books  that  have  been  pub- 
lished upon  Mexico  and  Mexican  travel,  no 
first-hand  description  in  English  has  yet 
appeared  of  this  isolated  region.  It  is,  in 
consequence,  to  the  world  in  general,  a 
practically  unknown  country. 

It  is  primitive  land.  Dense  jungles 
cover  the  lower  levels  in  the  south,  where 
water  is  plentiful,  while  great  areas  of  the 
less  favored  north  are  semi-arid.  In  the 
higher  altitudes  above  the  foothills  vast 
primordial  forests  of  live  oak  and  pine 
stretch  away  into  dark  distances  over  the 
serrated  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Madres  with 
their  mighty  canons  and  heights  of  mag- 
nificent grandeur.  Ten  turbulent  rivers 
flow  down  across  the  state  of  Sinaloa  in 
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their  course  from  the  Cordilleras  to  the  sea, 
and  three  others  traverse  the  territory  of 
Tepic.  With  the  exception  of  Mazatlan, 
the  metropolis  of  Pacific  Mexico,  and  the 
capital  cities  of  Culiacan  and  Tepic,  the 
population  is  sparse  and  scattered.  There 
are  a  few  small  towns  as  distributing 
points  for  merchandise,  and  here  and  there 
collections  of  Indian  huts,  where  the 
natives  live  as  their  forefathers  lived  for 
untold  generations  before  them. 

The  first  port  of  call  for  the  Pacific  mail 
steamers  is  Mazatlan,  six  days  out  from 
San  Francisco,  and  to  this  port  we  booked 
our  passage.  Here  we  had  planned  to  pur- 
chase saddle  and  pack  mules,  employ 
guides,  and  thence  penetrate  the  interior 
country  north  and  south. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  October  we  made 
the  turn  around  San  Jose  del  Cabo  and 
Cape  St.  Lucas,  pointed  eastward  across  the 
Gulf  of  Lower  California,  and  early  the 
next  morning  came  to  our  anchorage  off 
Mazatlan.  Randall  and  I  had  everything 
packed,  ready  to  go  ashore  as  soon  as  the 
port  doctor  gave  us  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

Three  hours  of  impatient  waiting  elapsed 
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before  the  government  officials  appeared. 
At  length  they  came,  the  doctor  and  two 
customs  officers.  But  here  we  were 
doomed  to  disappointment  and  vexation. 
We  were  adjudged  undesirable  citizens, 
and  told  that  we  must  not  leave  the  ship 
unless  we  were  willing  to  have  the  undesir- 
able qualities  fumigated  out  of  us  and  our 
baggage,  and  then  submit  to  four  days  in 
limbo.  This  was  hard  indeed.  We  were 
bubonic  plague  suspects,  and  they  did  not 
want  us!  The  yellow  flag  was  hoisted 
at  our  masthead,  and  all  boats  warned 
away. 

Randall  and  I  were  in  a  quandary. 
Fumigation  would  doubtless  injure,  if  not 
ruin,  my  photographic  films,  and  the  quar- 
antine pen  for  ourselves  was  horrible  to 
contemplate — four  days  with  a  medley 
of  Chinese,  Koreans  and  what  not!  It  was 
a  question  with  us  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  face  fumigation  and  the  pest- 
house  here,  or  go  on  to  San  Bias,  the  next 
port  of  call  to  the  south,  and  take  the 
chance  of  passing  quarantine  there  with- 
out detention.  The  chief  consideration 
against  going  to  San  Bias  was  a  rumor  that 
horses  and  mules  were  scarce  at  that  port, 
and  we  might  not  be  able  to  get  animals  to 


carry  us  upon  our  inland  journey.  We 
were  discussing  this,  when  a  good  friend 
came  to  our  rescue  and  decided  it  for  us. 

One  of  our  fellow  passengers,  Mr.  Edwin 
Emerson,  a  ranchman  of  Mountain  View, 
California,  was  bound  for  San  Bias,  en 
route  to  the  Hacienda  San  Nicholas,  a 
hacienda  two  days'  journey  inland,  in 
which  he  was  interested.  Besides  himself, 
his  party  consisted  of  Lorenzo  L.  Gates, 
manager  of  the  hacienda,  and  Charles 
Bigelow,  scientific  farmer.  Mr.  Emerson 
suggested  that  we  join  them.  He  offered 
to  supply  us  with  saddle  horses  and  pack 
mules,  and  invited  us  to  accept  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Hacienda  San  Nicholas,  and 
make  it  our  base  of  operations  while  in 
Tepic  Territory.  This  helped  us  out  of  our 
disagreeable  situation,  and  at  the  same 
time  offered  unusual  opportunities  to  see 
the  country  under  the  guidance  of  Gates, 
who  had  lived  for  several  years  in  Mexico, 
and  was  familiar  with  its  language  and 
customs.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  with 
due  thankfulness  and  promptness  we  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Emerson's  invitation,  paid  our 
passage  to  San  Bias,  and  defied  the  port 
doctor  and  customs  officers  to  do  their 
worst. 


Customs  House,  San  Bias. 
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STIRRING    UP    ANTI-AMERICAN    SENTIMENT 

We  lay  listlessly  at  anchor  all  day, 
during  which  time  the  port  authorities 
fumigated  the  freight 
in  the  hold  and  the 
baggage  of  the  one 
cabin  passenger  and 
the  steerage  passen- 
gers who  were  going 
ashore.  Mazatlan 
newspapers  were 
brought  aboard  and 
Randall  translated 
forme.  One  of  them 
contained  an  edi- 
torial upon  the 
granting  of  Magda- 
lena  Bay  to  the 
United  States  Navy 
as  a  practice  ground. 
"The  robbers  have 
come,"  the  edito- 
rial read.  "This  is 
their  entering  wedge. 
Mexico  is  at  their 
mercy.  Who  can 
doubt  that  they 
have  designs  upon 
our  beloved  country? 
The  Government 
in  its  weakness  has 
granted  this  conces- 
sion of  Magdalen  a 
Bay,  and  permitted 
these  brigands  to 
gain  a  foothold  upon 
our  soil.  The  his- 
tory of  Texas  and  California  will  be  re- 
peated. The  object  of  these  northern  rob- 
bers is  plain.  It  is  to  grab  our  country 
and  absorb  it." 

Mazatlan  is  a  picturesque  place.  A 
lighthouse  stands  high  upon  the  small 
mount  Cerro  del  Creston,  at  the  north  en- 
trance of  the  shallow  bay — the  highest 
lighthouse  in  the  world,  save  Gibraltar — 
and  the  south  entrance  is  guarded  by 
rugged  rocks.  In  the  distance  lies  the 
town,  with  its  cathedral  spires  standing 
prominently  against  the  sky;  below,  cocoa- 
nut  palms  and  thatched  roofs;  and  in  the 
blue  background  the  towering  peaks  of  the 
Cordilleras  complete  the  scene.  A  cooling 
breeze  modified  the  rigors  of  the  midday 
tropical  heat,  and  the  night  was  one  of 


Cocoanut  palms. 


splendor,  with  a  gorgeous  sunset,  followed 
by  a  full  and  brilliant  moon. 

On  our  second  morning  at  Mazatlan 
the  port  officers  came  aboard  again,  and 
very  inconsider- 
ately roused  every 
one  out  of  his  bed 
at  half-past  six,  and 
lined  us  up  on  deck 
— cabin  passengers, 
steerage  passengers 
and  crew — while  the 
doctor  re-examined 
us  for  bubonic 
plague.  He  found 
us  still  healthy  and 
vigorous,  but  did 
not  remove  the 
quarantine  restric- 
tions. He  could  not 
understand  how  we 
had  escaped  the  rag- 
ing scourge  of  plague 
that  every  Mexican 
believed  existed  in 
San  Francisco.  We 
were  told  that  once, 
several  years  ago, 
the  plague  appeared 
in  Mazatlan,  and 
before  it  was  sub- 
dued the  town  was 
all  but  depopulated. 
Hence  their  fear  and 
apparent  caution 
now.  I  say  "appar- 
ent caution,"  for 
later  in  the  day  car- 
gadores  came  aboard,  discharged  the  cargo 
for  the  port  into  lighters,  mingled  with 
the  passengers,  and  passed  back  and  forth 
between  the  ship  and  the  city  at  will;  and 
yet  passengers  were  not  permitted  this 
privilege.  They  locked  one  door  securely, 
and  left  the  other  wide  open. 

Three  days  in  Mazatlan,  and  we  were 
off,  and  the  following  morning  anchored 
in  front  of  San  Bias,  where  we  were  actu- 
ally to  disembark. 

IN    OLD    SAN    BLAS 

There  was  little  formality  to  be  gone 
through  here.  The  port  doctor  came 
aboard,  looked  at  the  whites  of  our  eyes, 
and  passed  us  with  the  wave  of  a  hand. 
We  were  more  than  ten  days  out  of  San 
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Francisco — the  period  of  incubation  for 
bubonic  plague — and  they  considered  us 
harmless  and  inoffensive  now.  We  were  no 
longer  suspected  of  harboring  dark  designs 
upon  Mexico,  and  the  self-respect  that  we 
lost  at  Mazatlan  was  regained  at  San  Bias. 

Emerson  buckled  his  revolver  on  and 
told  us  we  had  better  follow  his  example 
before  going  ashore,  as  it  was  quite  fash- 
ionable to  wear  them.  We  did  so,  but  I 
felt  very  much  as  a  young  man  does  when 
he  dons  his  first  evening  clothes  and  ap- 
pears in  public  in  them;  and  though  I 
pushed  my  big  Colt  back  under  my  coat 
tails  to  hide  it  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  gaze  of  the  populace,  it  would  pro- 
trude in  spite  of  me,  and  seemed  like  a 
ton's  weight  upon  my  belt.  However, 
when  the  boat  came  that  was  to  take  us 
ashore,  and  I  saw  that  at  least  one  of  the 
boatmen  wore  a  belt  full  of  cartridges  with 
a  revolver  in  a  leather  holster  dangling 
from  it,  I  felt  better  about  it.  The  boat- 
men were  mo^os  (servants)  from  the 
Hacienda  San  Nicholas,  who  had  been 
dispatched  from  the 
interior  ranch  with 
horses  and  mules  to 
meet  Emerson  and  his 
party. 

On  the  edge  of  the 
low,  flat  ground, 
which  stretches  from 
the  beach  to  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Cordilleras, 
punctuated  by  one 
abrupt  bluff  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  the  town 
lies,  half-hidden  by 
an  exuberant  growth 
of  tropical  foliage 
and  stately  cocoanut 
palms.  Its  main 
street,  running  up 
from  the  sea,  is  lined 
with  substantial,  mor- 
tar-covered, white- 
washed stone  build- 
ings of  Spanish 
architecture,  flanked 
on  either  side  by 
crooked,  narrow 
streets,  along  which 
are  massed  flimsily 
constructed  huts 
thatched  with    palm 


leaves  and  sea  grass.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  is  somewhat  oriental,  and  wholly 
picturesque,  as  one  approaches  the  sandy 
beach,  though  a  more  intimate  view  robs 
it  of  its  oriental  aspect,  and  makes  it 
typically  Mexican. 

Barelegged,  bareheaded  cargadores  and 
sandaled  peons,  wearing  skin-tight  trous- 
ers and  immense  high-crowned,  broad- 
brimmed  sombreros  of  straw  or  felt — a 
brown-skinned,  black-haired  medley — 
crowded  around  us  in  eager  curiosity  as  we 
stepped  ashore.  Emerson's  two  mo^os, 
with  the  help  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  carga- 
dores, carried  our  baggage  to  the  customs 
house,  where  a  polite  officer,  who  spoke 
good  English,  passed  it  with  a  very  cursory 
examination,  and  the  first  ordeal — one  that 
every  one  dreads  upon  entering  a  strange 
country — was  over. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  CUSTOMS  OFFICER 

But  Emerson  had  troubles  of  his  own 
ahead,  in  the  shape  of  two  pigs  that  he  was 
taking  to  his  hacienda.  He  suggested  to 
the  officer  that  the 
pigs  should  be  passed 
free  of  duty,  as  they 
would  be  of  decided 
benefit  to  the  country 
in  improving  the 
stock. 

"Oh,  yes,  certainly 
we  p  ass  a  th'  pig," 
said  the  polite  official. 
"We  carra  much  for 
th'  improve  of  stock 
of  Mexico,  but  Senor 
Emerson  will  be 
pleased  to  signa  some 
paper  first." 

Emerson,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  politeness 
by  the  official,  bowed 
low  and  said  he  would, 
and  it  was  right  there 
his  troubles  began. 
All  the  afternoon  he 
was  kept  busy  signing 
documents.  Now  and 
again  we  met  him, 
coat  on  arm,  one  hand 
grasping  a  handker- 
chief with  which  he 
desperately  mopped 
The  officer  halted  and  smiled.  perspiration  from  his 
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face,  the  other  hand  filled  with  papers, 
rushing  up  and  down  the  scorching  street 
on  the  trail  of  an  official.  He  wrote  his 
name  on  twenty-seven  different  docu- 
ments for  twenty-seven  different  officials 
that  afternoon,  and  each  time  had  to  pur- 
chase and  affix  an  internal  revenue  stamp. 
I  never  did  learn  how  much  he  paid  for  the 
stamps,  but  the  pigs  were  admitted  duty 
free. 

When  I  refer  to  the  afternoon  I  mean 
after  two  o'clock.  At  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon all  business  stops,  all  shops  close,  the 
people  go  to  their  siesta  and  the  streets  are 
deserted. 

Our  formalities  at  the  custom  house  were 
completed  by  ten  o'clock,  and  we  went  at 
once  to  the  Hotel  Americano,  where  we 
were  received  with  much  formality,  and 
shown  to  our  rooms — two  rooms  for  the 
five  of  us.  They  were  furnished  with  a 
washstand,  a  couple  of  chairs  in  each,  and 
with  beds  about  the  size  of  ordinary  cots. 
These  beds  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  single  piece  of  canvas  stretched  over  a 
frame,  with  a  sheet  over  that  and  a  straw 
or  hay  pillow.  A  canopy  of  cheesecloth, 
about  four  feet  high,  enclosed  each.  The 
canopy  was  provided  as  a  protection 
against  sand  flies  and  mosquitoes.  The 
floor  was  bare. 

Our  rooms  were  on  the  second  or  top 
floor  of  the  house.  On  one  side  windows 
looked  upon  the  main  street,  while  our 
doors  opened  upon  a  balcony  overlooking 
the  hotel  patio,  or  courtyard,  in  which 
grew  cocoanut  palms,  banana  plants, 
lemon  trees  with  ripe  fruit  that  we  could 
reach  from  the  balcony,  and  many  brilliant 
tropical  flowers  and  plants.  Also  there 
were  sand  flies  and  fleas,  and  when  we 
drew  our  chairs  to  the  balcony  to  smoke  a 
while  and  cool  off,  while  the  mo^os  brought 
up  our  baggage,  we  were  startled  by  a 
lizard  about  eighteen  inches  long,  a  row 
of  horns  down  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
glaring  eyes,  which  looked  like  "the  devil 
himself,"  as  Emerson  said,  though  we 
were  told  it  was  only  an  aquila,  and  harm- 
less. I  did  not  care  to  associate  with  him, 
however,  and  let  him  see  it,  and  he  went 
away.  His  personal  appearance  was 
against  him. 

At  dinner,  which  was  eaten  under  our 
balcony  and  out  of  doors,  where  we  could 
enjoy  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  and  foli- 


age of  the  patio,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  William 
Ramos,  a  banana  grower,  who  lived  at  the 
hotel  and  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  American  resident  of  San  Bias. 
Ramos  was  delighted  to  see  us,  because 
we  were  Americans,  and  he  was  more  than 
a  little  lonesome. 

A    DINNER    IN    MEXICO 

The  dinner  began  with  soup,  followed 
by  an  array  of  courses,  mostly  compounds 
of  things  I  did  not  recognize,  and  nearly 
all  very  hot  with  chili-peppers,  but  on 
the  whole  palatable.  Erijolos  (beans) 
were  served  just  before  the  dulce.  That 
is  a  warning  that  you  have  had  all  you 
are  going  to  get,  and  to  satisfy  yourself 
upon  them,  if  you  have  not  had  enough  of 
the  other  things.  They  were  well  cooked 
and  good.  The  bread  was  in  the  form  of 
rolls,  sweetened,  and  of  poor  quality — "pan 
bianco"  it  is  called.  It  is  the  charac- 
teristic bread,  however,  of  Mexico — when 
bread  is  to  be  had  at  all.  The  coffee  was 
of  good  quality,  but,  like  all  Mexican  coffee, 
muddy  and  very  strong.  It  is  burned 
black  in  roasting,  ground  to  a  powder, 
boiled  and  served  grounds  and  all.  You 
are  supposed  to  drink  the  grounds. 

After  dinner  Ramos  took  us  about  the 
town.  It  has,  he  informed  us,  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  buildings  on 
the  main  street,  as  I  have  hinted,  are 
mostly  of  substantial  Spanish  architec- 
ture, while  the  others  are  mere  shacks  of 
poles  and  mud,  with  thatched  roofs  and 
earthen  floors.  The  main  street  is  paved 
with  cobblestones,  through  which  grass 
grows,  and  from  the  sea  front  to  the  cus- 
toms house  a  miniature  railroad  is  laid,  on 
which  a  push  car  is  operated  to  carry 
freight  from  the  landing  to  the  warehouses. 

Men  and  women  lounged  in  the  little 
shops,  drinking  mescal  and  tequila,  their 
native  whiskey.  The  latter  is  simply  a 
better  quality  of  the  former.  The  best 
shops  are  kept  by  Chinamen,  and  every- 
thing is  sold  in  them,  including  dry  goods 
and  fruit.  We  stopped  at  one  and  drank 
some  cocoanut  milk  and  then  ate  the  soft 
meat  from  the  green  fruit  with  a  spoon. 
They  do  not  eat  the  cocoanut  here  after 
it  has  ripened.  We  also  tested  the  oranges, 
green-skinned  but  ripe  and  sweet,  all  seed- 
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lings  and  not  to  be  compared  in  quality 
with  the  oranges  of  California;  and  ba- 
nanas, from  a  delicious  small  banana,  not 
larger  than  your  thumb,  to  the  immense 
plantain  grande,  which  is  cooked  as  a 
vegetable.  The  bananas  are  no  better 
than  those  to  be  had  at  any  New  York 
fruit  stand,  for  they  are  ripened  in  the 
same  way — after  they  are  cut. 

In  the  rear  of  the  municipal  building, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  plaza,  is  the  theater, 
a  unique  feature  of  the  town.  It  is  simply 
a  stage  facing  upon  an  open  court,  or  patio. 

People  attending  performances  bring 
chairs  with  them,  or  squat  upon  the 
ground.  The  plaza  opposite  is  a  beautiful 
little  square  filled  with  tropical  plants,  and 
has  a  band  stand  in  the  center.  Every 
town  in  Mexico  has  its  plaza  and  band 
stand. 

But  what  interested  us  most  was  the 
market  place,  where  pottery,  meat,  vege- 
tables, leather  goods,  dry  goods  —  nearly 
everything  a  Mexican  needs  for  his  com- 
fort— were  displayed  for  sale.  The  vege- 
tables were  divided  into  little  piles  repre- 
senting one,  two  or  three  centavos  *  worth, 
and  very  often  fruits  or  vegetables  were 
cut  to  make  the  exact  quantity  desired. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF   THE    PEOPLE 

Big  sombreros  of  straw  or  felt,  often 
trimmed  elaborately  with  gilt  and  orna- 
ments, were  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
men's  dress.  The  remainder  of  the  cos- 
tume was  in  many  cases  not  enough  to 
remark  about.  The  women  were  slovenly 
and  ugly.  I  feel  qualified  to  speak  upon 
this  matter,  for  Randall  and  I,  both  of  a 
romantic  turn  of  mind,  looked  into  every 
face  for  one  specimen  of  the  "enchanting, 
dark-eyed  senoritas"  whose  beauty  is  ex- 
tolled by  nearly  every  writer  on  Mexico, 
but  failed  in  the  quest.  The  eyes  were 
dark  enough,  but  so  was  the  skin — almost 
as  dark  as  that  of  our  average  southern 
negro — and  the  features  were  not  good  to 
look  upon. 

It  is  not  entirely  correct  to  say  that  the 
market  place  is  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  town.  The  policemen  hold 
that  honor.  The  first  specimen  I  saw  was 
leaning  against  a  post  in  a  nice,  shady 
corner,  puffing  contentedly  at  a  cigarette, 

*  A  centavo  is  a  Mexican  cent,  equal  to  one-haK 
cent  United  States  currency. 


and  apparently  quite  oblivious  and  supe- 
rior to  his  surroundings.  He  wore  a  dirty 
white  cotton  tunic,  unbuttoned,  dirty 
cotton  trousers,  a  white  peaked  cap,  and 
sandals.  A  big  revolver,  with  its  muzzle 
sticking  out  behind  and  below  his  tunic, 
and  a  club  hanging  listlessly  by  a  string 
from  his  wrist,  were  his  weapons  of  offense 
and  defense.  Listless,  ambitionless,  star- 
ing vacantly  into  space,  with  apparently  no 
purpose  in  life  but  to  hold  up  that  post  and 
pass  away  the  time,  he  was  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  human  vacuity  of  mind  and 
official  indolence  I  ever  saw.  He  looked 
to  me  as  though  it  would  require  a  dyna- 
mite cartridge  to  blow  a  breath  of  activity 
into  him.  But  I  was  mistaken  in  the  gen- 
tleman.    I   approached  him. 

"Will  senor  permit  me  to  take  his  por- 
trait?" I  asked,  forgetting  that  English 
was  a  foreign  tongue  to  him. 

He  did  not  move,  but  displayed  some 
interest. 

"Just  a  snap  shot,"  I  said  briskly. 
"I'll  have  it  published,  and  senor  will  be 
immortalized." 

He  developed  more  interest,  but  I  saw 
he  did  not  realize  his  opportunity  to  be 
immortalized. 

"  I  want  to  get  your  picture,"  I  repeated. 

He  straightened  up  and  said  a  few  sen- 
tences in  Spanish.  He  was  becoming  quite 
animated.  When  it  dawned  upon  me  that 
he  did  not  understand  English  I  looked 
around  for  Ramos  to  interpret  for  me,  but 
Ramos  and  the  others  had  gone  on.  So 
I  tried  again.  The  position  was  becoming 
rather  awkward,  and  I  put  more  stress  and 
enthusiasm  into  my  voice,  in  a  vain  hope 
that  he  might  grasp  my  meaning: 

"Just  your  picture;  I  just  want  to  get 
your  picture." 

The  policeman,  now  standing  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  support  of  the  post, 
pointed  down  the  street  in  the  direction 
the  others  had  gone,  and  reeled  off  a  whole 
string  of  Spanish  at  me.  I  thought  he 
understood  at  last,  and  was  inquiring 
whether  I  wished  him  to  step  out  into  the 
sunshine  in  the  street.  Bringing  my  en- 
tire Spanish  vocabulary  to  my  assistance, 
I  said,  very  sweetly: 

"Si,  senor." 

The  result  was  magical.  The  policeman 
developed  more  life  than  I  thought  he  was 
capable  of.     He  clutched  his  club  firmly, 
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and  started  up  the  street  at  a  good  pace 
after  Ramos,  Randall  and  the  others.  He 
thought  they  were  malefactors,  and  I  was 
telling  him  of  some  dark  and  bloody  deed 
that  they  had  committed.  He  was  going 
to  run  them  in.  In  desperation  I  headed 
him  off  and  shouted: 

"No!  No!  Sefior,  photograph,"  at  the 
same  time  unfolding  my  camera.  A  crowd 
was  gathering  and  the  situation  was  be- 
coming strenuous  for  me. 

The  officer  halted  and  smiled.  He  at 
last  comprehended.  "No"  was  very  good 
Spanish,  so  was  "sefior,"  and  "photo- 
graph" sounded  very  like  the  Spanish  word 
for  the  same  thing,  and  all  this,  in  connec- 


There  are  no  Wagons  Of  carriages  in  San 
Bias,  and  the  horsemen  and  pack  mules 
turn  out  for  it.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  every  hour  thereafter  until 
daylight,  you  hear  their  whistles.  As  the 
clock  strikes  the  hour  the  shrill,  sharp 
tones  of  one  sounds  out  upon  the  night,  to 
be  followed  by  another  and  another,  like  an 
oft-repeated  echo,  in  the  distant  corners  of 
the  town,  until  all  have  answered.  A 
policeman's  wages  here  are  thirty-two 
centavos  a  day  (sixteen  cents),  and  out 
of  this  he  must  live  and  provide  for  his 
family,  if  he  has  one.  This,  of  course,  ap- 
plies only  to  San  Bias.  Each  individual 
town  has  its  own  separate  police  system, 


A  corner  of  the  market  pi; 


tion  with  the  unfolded  camera,  made  my 
meaning  clear.  The  policeman  stood  still 
where  I  placed  him,  assumed  the  most 
soldierly  pose  of  which  he  was  capable, 
and  I  made  my  snapshot.  1  thanked  him 
cordially,  we  shook  hands,  and  doffed  our 
hats  to  each  other,  and  then  he  went  back 
to  lean  against  his  post  in  the  shade,  quite 
a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  admiring  crowd 
which  gathered  around  him  to  talk  over 
the  occurrence  as  1  hurried  on  to  find  my 
friends. 

In  this  little  town  there  are  seven  or 
eight  policemen.  At  night  one  sees  them 
at  the  corners,  their  lantern,  which  they 
always  have  with  them  after  sunset,  stand- 
ing out  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  street. 


with  its  distinctive  regulations  as  to  uni- 
form, wages  and  so  on. 

STRANGERS    ARE    WATCHED 

Between  the  soldiers  and  police  a  pretty 
close  watch  is  kept  upon  the  movements 
of  travelers  everywhere  in  the  republic. 
When  a  stranger  secures  accommodation 
at  a  hotel  where  no  regular  register  of  the 
guests  is  kept,  he  is  requested  to  write  his 
name,  and  where  he  last  came  from,  upon 
a  slip  of  paper.  This  slip  is  turned  over 
to  the  police,  and  intercommunication  be- 
tween the  police  of  various  towns  and  the 
soldiers  keeps  the  visitor  well  under  the 
eye  of  the  authorities. 


Beyond  the  Mexican  Sierras 
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San  Bias,  which  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Santiago  Rio,  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  original  town 
was  built  upon  a  hill  which  rises  abruptly 
and  prominently  out  of  the  low  surround- 
ing country.  In  the  rear  this  hill  has  steep 
slopes  to  the  plain,  but  in  front,  toward  the 
ocean,  it  has  walls  of  perpendicular  rock, 
rising  sheer  from  the  plain  below,  as  though 
reared  by  some  gigantic  hand  to  suport  the 
once  formidable  fortress  that  stood  upon 
its  summit  and  whose  glowering  guns  com- 
manded the  harbor  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Santiago  River,  where  the  merchantmen 
that  carried  on  the  growing  trade  with  the 


But  time  works  wondrous  changes. 
Spain  has  fallen  from  her  glory  and  lost  her 
place  among  nations;  the  sea,  which  once 
broke  against  the  face  of  the  cliff,  has  re- 
ceded and  left  the  high  bluff  a  full  mile 
inland;  sand  bars  block  the  entrance  to  the 
once  active  harbor;  the  shipyards  have 
disappeared  and  are  forgotten;  the  power- 
ful fort,  the  great  arsenal,  and  the  once 
beautiful  town  lie  in  ruins,  half  hidden  by 
tropical  jungle. 

Even  authentic  records  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  town  and  building  of  the  mili- 
tary road  have  been  destroyed,  and  tra- 
dition is  all  that  remains — a  tradition  so 
intermingled  with  legends   and  impossible 
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Orient  and  the  rich  islands  of  the  Southern 
sea  took  refuge,  and  where,  in  extensive 
shipyards,  the  men-of-war  were  fashioned 
which  guarded  Spain's  possessions  in  the 
Pacific. 

San  Bias  was  then  the  gateway  to  the 
Pacific,  as  Vera  Cruz  was  the  gateway  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  Spanish  enterprise — for 
that  was  in  the  day  of  Spain's  glory  and 
progress — built  a  great  highway  from  port 
to  port  linking  the  two  gateways  and  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  lucrative  trade  be- 
tween the  Occident  and  the  Orient.  It 
was  over  this  road  the  artillery  and  mili- 
tary supplies  for  the  fort  were  drawn,  and 
over  it  thronged  long  mule  trains  heavily 
laden  with  Oriental  plunder. 


embellishments  that  a  culling  leaves  al- 
most nothing  of  reliable  history.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  old  town  was  not 
wholly  abandoned  for  the  new  one,  down 
by  the  water's  edge,  until  after  the  revolu- 
tion that  freed  Mexico  from  Spanish  rule. 
When  in  Tepic,  Mr.  Eugen  Hildebrand,  the 
German  Consul,  showed  me  a  book  written 
by  one  James  Colnet,  an  English  whaling 
captain,  in  the  year  1798,  in  which  the 
captain  tells  of  a  voyage  he  made  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  in  1792,  in  search  of  the 
spermaceti  whale.  The  captain  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Spaniards  and  taken  prisoner 
to  San  Bias  fortress,  which  he  describes 
as  "on  the  south  side  of  the  Saint  J  ago 
River  ('Santiago/  as  we  spell  it  now),  and 


The  highest  lighthouse  in  the  world — save  Gibraltar. 


contains  the  grand  arsenal  and  dockyards 
of  the  province  of  Mexico.  It  is  situated 
upon  a  small  mount  that  rises  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  marsh,  which  joins  the  dockyard 
about  two  miles  from  it.  The  face  of  the 
rock  toward  the  sea  is  perpendicular,  one 
hundred  fathoms  high,  and  presents  a 
very  formidable  appearance."  Captain 
Colnet's  estimate  of  the  height  of  the  wall 
is  at  least  two  hundred  feet  too  great. 
Otherwise  we  are  bound  to  accept  his 
description  of  San  Bias  as  he  saw  it,  for, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  all  official  records 
were  destroyed  during  the  Mexican  revo- 
lution, and  no  other  record  has  survived. 

LEGENDS   OF   OLD   SAN    BLAS 

Though  old  San  Bias  has  fallen  into 
ruins,  and  no  authentic  history  of  its 
founding  and  period  of  prosperity  and 
activity  remain,  one  hears  among  the 
peons  many  interesting  legends  of  those 
romantic  days.  One  of  these — and  it  is 
devoutly  believed  by  the  aged  peons — is 
the  story  of  the  translation  into  heaven 
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of  the  Padre  Mercado,  a  patriotic  priest 
of  the  Revolution.  When  Mexico  entered 
upon  her  war  for  independence,  the  legend 
says,  Padre  Mercado  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  country.  He  roused  the  popu- 
lace to  arms  against  the  Spanish  op- 
pressors, and  personally  led  many  fierce 
assaults  against  the  garrison  of  the  fort, 
with  such  results  that  the  Spaniards 
learned  to  respect  and  fear  him.  But  one 
day  he  was  discovered  unguarded  in  the 
streets  of  the  town,  his  retreat  was  cut  off, 
and  he  was  pursued  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  There  seemed  no  possible  escape  for 
him,  but  just  as  the  soldiers  were  about 
to  seize  him  he  rose  in  the  air  and  disap- 
peared in  the  clouds.  The  soldiers  were 
terrified,  and  at  once  reported  the  occur- 
rence to  their  superior  officers.  The  scepti- 
cal commandant  made  a  thorough  search 
of  the  rocks  below,  where  the  padre's  body 
should  have  been  had  it  fallen  over  the 
cliff,  but  no  trace  of  it  was  found.  There 
was  no  other  possible  means  of  escape; 
the  soldiers  insisted  that  they  had  seen  him 
ascend  into  heaven  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 


LITTLE   STORIES 


UNCLE    EZRA'S    LION 
HUNT 

BY  N.  H.  CROWELL 

T  was  a  warm  evening 
at  the  store  and  Lish 
Trego  had  his  collar  off 
as  he  told  the  boys 
about  his  justly  cele- 
brated mountain  lion 
experience  in  the  wilds 
of  Arkansaw.  He  was  working  gradually 
up  to  the  hair-raising  climax  when  Uncle 
Ezra  Boggs  sauntered  in  and  quietly  as- 
sumed a  seat  on  a  nail-keg  that  closely  over- 
looked the  smoked  halibut.  The  heated 
narrator  looked  a  bit  taken  back  for  a  brief 
interval,  but  the  evident  unconcern  that 
lay  in  deep  wrinkles  on  Uncle  Ezra's  face 
disarmed  suspicion  and  he  drew  a  deep 
breath  and  proceeded. 

"As  I  was  jest  about  to  ree-mark,  that 
lion  was  a-congratulatin'  'imself  that  he 
had  escaped  me.  Bern'  crowded  up  into 
that  holler  log  made  him  think  he'd  pulled 
the  wool  over  me  in  great  shape,  but  thar 
hain't  no  lion  safe  when  they're  dealin'  with 
Lish  Trego — no,  sir!  I  jest  run  my  arm 
up  into  that  log  an'  ketched  'im  by  th'  tail. 
I  purty  nigh  pulled  that  log  inside  out  get- 
tin'  th'  critter  loose,  but  bimeby  I  made  it. 
Then  I  took  a  little  run,  draggin'  th'  lion 
behind,  an'  all  of  a  sudden  I  stopped  an' 
snapped  Mr.  Lion  same  as  you  would  a 
cowhide  whip.  It  fixed  him — yep — broke 
his  neck  in  two  places.  Eh?  Strong? 
Sure — I  was  tollable  strong  in  them  days 
— tollable  strong!" 

Mr.  Trego  paused  to  relight  his  pipe  and 
ponder  over  the  days  when  he  was  "toll- 
able strong."  Presently  the  smoked  hali- 
but rustled,  and  the  voice  of  Uncle  Ezra 
spoke  up. 

"I  ain't  gainsayin'  you,  Lish,"  said  he, 
"in  remarkin'  that  you  was  not  only  strong 


for  your  age,  but  you  was  onusual  courage- 
ous for  your  size.  Lots  of  men  couldn't 
begin  to  do  what  you  done  with  that  lion. 
That's  a  fact.  But  handlin'  one  of  them 
ordinary  garden  variety  of  lion  ain't  much 
compared  to  facin'  one  of  th'  real  man- 
eatin',  bone-crunchin'  African  monsters 
like  me  V  Bill  Fikes  did. 

"You  get  in  front  of  a  big,  hairy,  blood- 
suckin'  animile  like  we  did  an'  th'  chances 
are  two  to  one  your  toenails  '11  turn  around 
an'  begin  growin'  right  into  ye — yes  sir." 

Uncle  Ezra  paused  a  moment  to  pick  a 
halibut  bone  from  between  his  two  remain- 
ing teeth  and  a  barely  discernible  rustle  of 
unrest  passed  over  his  hearers.  At  length 
the  deep  tones  of  Josh  Bascom  broke  upon 
the  stillness. 

"  Ez,  you  ain't  a-goin'  to  tell  us  that  you 
have  hunted  lion — th'  ginooine  circus 
brand  o'  lion,  I  mean?" 

Uncle  Ezra  affixed  his  keen  eye  upon  the 
inquirer  and  calmly  masticated  a  fresh 
helping  of  halibut  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
swallowed   luxuriously  and  resumed: 

"No,  Josh,  I  don't  have  no  recollection 
of  sayin'  I  hunted  lion.  Seems  to  me  I  said 
I'd  faced  'em.  The  fact  is,  nigh  as  I  can 
make  out  at  this  distance,  this  lion  was 
huntin'  Bill  an'  me  a  blame  sight  more  'n 
we  was  lookin'  for  him.  An'  he  come  so 
tarnation  clost  to  findin'  us  that  th'  fun 
was  all  wore  off  in  patches.  How  it  come 
about  was  this  way: 

"We'd  been  out  squirrel-huntin'  one  day 
an'  was  comin'  home  crost-lots  in  th' 
middle  of  th'  afternoon  feelin'  kind-a  tired 
an'  thirsty — same's  a  feller  will,  ye  know, 
when  he's  walked  twenty  mile  more  or  less. 
We'd  got  about  a  mile  from  town  an'  Bill 
was  jest  sayin'  he'd  give  four  dollars  for 
the  bare  smell  of  a  beer  cork  when  we  heard 
th'  terriblest  yell  imaginable,  an'  th'  next 
second  old  man  Schlottzenfasser  came 
sailin'  over  a  five-foot  hedge  and  lit  in  th' 
middle  of  the  road. 

"He  was  a  little  under  an  eighth  of  a 
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second  gettin'  his  legs  together  again  an' 
he  come  tearin'  down  our  way  like  a  Ger- 
man comet  that's  been  delayed  by  a  wash- 
out. Bill  grabbed  'im  an'  we  finally  got 
'im  stopped.  After  we'd  let  'im  blow  an' 
froth  a  bit  ol'  Schlottzie  says  he  has  just 
missed  bein'  et  by  a  lion" 

'"A  lion!'  says  Bill,  lookin'  over  at  me 
sorter  insignificant  an'  winkin'. 

'"Dot's  id!'  says  Schlottzie,  'Id  iss  a 
reckular  lion  mitt  chellow  eyes  unt  a  tassle 
on  der  ondher  end.  Vhen  I  came  away 
he  vas  eading  der  bump!' 

"Well,  Bill  snickered  some  at  that  an' 
tapped  his  forehead.  But  I  took  a  snifT  at 
Schlottzie's  breath  to  see  if  he'd  been  usin' 
a  new  brand  an'  had  miscalculated.  Then 
Bill  says  me  'n  him  would  go  back  an'  shoo 
th'  lion  off  th'  place  for  th'  sake  of  accom- 
modation. Bill  patted  'im  on  th'  back  an' 
told  'im  to  be  brave  like  we  was  an'  that 
he'd  jest  like  to  see  th'  livin'  lion  that  could 
scare  either  of  us. 

"'Why,'  says  Bill,  as  we  was  goin'  back 
with  Schlottzenfasser, 'lions  is  our  regular 


"We  went  through  the  gate  jest  then 
an'  my  pardner  jest  petrified  in  his  tracks. 
Schlottzenfasser  gave  one  yell  an'  turned  a 
back  somerset.  Right  in  front  of  us,  lean- 
in'  up  agin  th'  pump,  was  th'  outraginest 
specimen  of  lion  ye'd  meet  in  a  month  o' 
washdays.  He  was  rubbin'  'imself  agin 
th'  pump  kinda  slow  an'  thoughtful  an' 
when  he  got  his  eye  on  us  he  stopped  an' 
begun  switchin'  'is  tail  back  an'  forth  like 
he  was  decidin'  which  one  was  th'  juiciest. 

"He  was  lookin'  sort  o'  happy  like  he'd 
jest  made  a  meal  off'n  Mrs.  Schlottzenfasser 
or  th'  hired  man  an'  was  makin'  up  'is  mind 
which  of  us  would  make  th'  best  dessert. 
Me'n  Bill  was  still  lookin'  when  th'  critter 
stiffened  up  an'  stretched  out  about  ten 
foot  right  at  us.  Then  he  yawned!  Say! 
It  was  jest  like  openin'  th'  lid  on  a  red- 
lined  Saratoga  trunk!  Bill  let  out  a 
groan. 

"Th'  next  second  th'  lion  jumped  down 
onto  th'  grass  an'  started  our  way  at  an 
easy  trot.  We  woke  up  then.  We  found 
that  we  was  runnin'  jest  about  as  fast  as  th' 


Leanin'  up  agin  th*  pump  was  th'  outraginest  specimen  of  lion. 


meat,  old  man.  Boggs  there  would  jest 
as  soon  meet  a  lion  as  a  woodchuck  an' 
he'd  stand  a  better  show  o'  gettin'  th'  lion 
'cause  he  wouldn't  have  a  hole  to  crawl 
into.  So  you  see  there  ain't  no  special  call 
to  get  excit ' 


moral  law  would  let  us.  Once  Bill  took  a 
look  back  an'  by  th'  way  he  raised  'is  speed 
I  jedged  he'd  figured  out  we  was  movin'  too 
slow. 

"About  th'  time  I  was  due  to  bust  my 
b'iler  a  tree  come  along.     When   I'd  got 
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up  a  ways  I  run  slap  bang  agin  Bill  an'  he 
kicked  me  twice  afore  I  could  make  'im 
understand  it  was  me. 

"Th'  lion  came  up  under  th'  tree  an' 
looked  up  at  us  so  sorrowful  it  nigh  broke 
our  hearts,  but  we  stayed  up.  Then  he 
laid  down  an'  went  to  sleep,  probably 
figurin'  on  savin'  us  for  an  early  breakfast 
in  th'  mornin'.  From  where  we  was  set- 
tin'  he  looked  like  a  moth-eaten  cowhide 
lap  robe. 

"  Bill  an'  me  spread  out  on  limbs  as  com- 
fortable as  we  could  and  then  shook  hands 
an'  said  good-bye  so's  to  be  ready  if  th' 
worst  came  to  th'  worst.  Bill  choked  up 
an'  said  he'd  beat  me  out  o'  seven  dollars 
once  in  a  poker  game  an'  I  forgive  'im  on 
th'  spot.  It  affected  'im  so  he  tried  to  pay 
it  back  an'  purty  nigh  fell  off  'n  his  limb. 
Then  he  cussed  an'  said  as  long  as  I'd 
never  missed  it  afore  he  guessed  it  could 
stand  as  it  was. 

"We'd  been  up  there  nigh  an  hour  when 
we  see  some  fellers  drivin'  up  in  a  buggy. 
We  yelled  to  warn  'em  but  they  kept 
comin'  right  along. 

" '  Let  'em  get  et  up,  darn  'em ! '  says  Bill, 
after  he'd  yelled  till  he'd  sprung  'is  voice. 

"When  they'd  got  up  close  a  leetle 
sawed-off  feller  hops  out  an'  skins  'is  eye 
up  at  us. 

"'Ah,  ha!'  he  says,  'so  you  found  'im, 
did  ye?' 

"'Found  who'?  says  Bill. 

'"Old  Xerx!'  says  th'  feller. 

"  'Don't  know  nobody  of  that  name,'  says 
Bill,  real  peevish. 

"Th'  feller  jest  laughs  an'  slaps  'is  leg. 

'"\  mean  th'  lion,'  he  says. 

"'Oh,  him,'  Bill  says.  'Sure,  we  lo- 
cated him  all  right!  We've  been  keepin' 
'im  all  this  time!' 

"He  sorter  chuckled  an'  then  went  over 
to  where  th'  lion  was  an'  grabbed  a  fistful 
o'  lion-hair.  Then  he  kicked  th'  critter 
a  good  one  in  th'  ribs. 

"'Git  up  'ere,  you  ol'  chromo!'  says  he. 
'Move,  you  disreputable,  ol'  superannuate 
or  I'll  yank  th'  daylights  out  o'  ye  quicker 
'n  a  cat  can  scratch  'erself!' 

"Th'  lion  got  up  an'  tucked  'is  tail  under 
like  he  was  afraid  o'  gettin'  it  frostbit. 
Th'  leetle  feller  dragged  'im  acrost  an' 
heaved  'im  in  at  th'  back  o'  th'  buggy. 
By  this  time  me  'n'  Bill  was  so  weak  we 
could  scarcely  hang  on,  an'  Bill  says: 


"'Hey!    Ain't  that  critter  dangerous?' 

"They  all  laughs  like  lunatics  for  a 
minute  then  one  says: 

'"He  was — about  nineteen  years  ago. 
01'  P.  T.  Barnum  pulled  the  last  tooth  this 
lion  had  back  in  '59.  We  feed  'im  on  soft- 
boiled  eggs  'cause  he  can't  chew  nothin' 
else.     Giddap!' 

"We  clum  down  an'  gathered  in  our 
clothes  an'  weapons  which  was  strung  all 
th'  way  back  to  Schlottzenfasser's  place. 
It  turned  out  there  was  a  one-hoss  circus 
in  town  that  day  an'  this  lion  had  fell  out 
o'  th'  cage  while  they  was  cleanin'  it  an'  it 
scairt  th'  ol'  reperbate  so  he  started  to  run. 
He  run  till  'is  wind  gave  out,  which  was 
up  at  Schlottzie's,  an'  you  know  th'  rest. 
Bill  an'  me  was  so  unmentionable  thirsty 
when  we  pulled — eh?  Not  at  all,  Jim — 
I'm  there,  you  bet  ye!" 

FISHERMAN'S    LUCK 

BY  HANSELL   CRENSHAW 

IJALF  reclining  I  sat  at  ease  on  the 
*  ■*■  moss-covered  ground  and  leaned  com- 
fortably against  the  giant  beech  at  my 
back.  All  around  lay  the  odorous,  mur- 
muring forest,  and  I  left  off  reading  the 
open  book  in  my  lap  long  enough  to  view 
the  restful  scene  and  inhale  the  morning 
air.  Some  fifty  yards  away  the  country 
road  ran  through  the  trees,  and  from  the 
roadside  a  path  wound  toward  me,  but 
curved  to  the  left  and  led  to  the  bank  of  a 
stream,  a  few  feet  from  where  I  sat.  I  re- 
member that  the  placid  waters  seemed  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  day,  which 
was  Sunday. 

But  the  sound  of  voices  changed  the 
current  of  my  thoughts.  Two  little  boys 
were  talking  as  they  loitered  at  the  side 
of  the  road.  The  larger  one  I  recognized 
as  Major  Todd's  son,  Timothy,  and  the 
other  proved  to  be  Timothy's  younger 
brother,  known  to  the  community  as 
"Buddie  Todd."  Tim  was  a  red-headed, 
freckle-faced  boy,  and  one  of  the  most 
ardent  fishermen  in  all  north  Georgia. 
He  wore  two  garments — shirt  and  pants. 
But  the  shirt  was  clean  and  white,  and  the 
pants  were  supported  by  conspicuous  red 
suspenders  with  nickel-plated  buckles. 
Both    boys   were   barefoot.     \  could   see 
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them  perfectly  from  where  I  sat,  but  an 
old  stump  and  some  low-hanging  branches 
screened  me  from  their  view.  Tim  looked 
wistfully  toward  the  eddying  bend  of  the 
creek.     Then  I  heard  him  say: 

"Do  you  reckon  my  minners  are  'live, 
Buddie?" 

"What  minners?"  Buddie  asked, scratch- 
ing one  fat  foot  with  the  other. 

"Them  I  lef  here  in  the  bucket  yes- 
tiddy." 

"Pa  said  for  us  to  go  on  t'  preachin'," 
said  Buddie,  changing  the  subject. 

"  I  jes'  want  to  see  if  they're  all  'live," 
Tim  explained.     "Come  on." 

But  Buddie  was  imaginative,  and 
seemed  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  dis- 
obeying a  stern  and  pious  parent.  He 
glanced  over  his  shoulder  toward  home. 
Then  he  sighted  with  an  imaginary  gun  at 
an  imaginary  rabbit,  but  remained  near 
the  road.  Tim  raised  a  perforated  bucket 
out  of  the  water  and  examined  the  con- 
tents carefully.     "  Ever'  one  'live,"  he  said. 

But  Buddie  was  not  listening.  He  was 
engaged  in  drawing  another  bead  on  that 
fictitious  rabbit.  Tim  hitched  up  his  sus- 
pender with  a  thumb,  and  looked  from  the 
bucket  to  the  still  water.  A  few  dead 
leaves  floated  lazily  on  the  surface,  and 
every  little  while  a  bass  struck  at  one  of 
the  bugs  skimming  the  water.  1  think  I 
never  saw  a  fishing-hole  look  so  propitious; 
and  Tim  must  have  thought  so,  too,  for  he 
said:  "Less  try  one  jes'  to  see  if  they 
would  bite." 

"  Pa  said  for  us  to  hurry  on  to  preachin'." 
— Buddie  looked  apprehensively  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  spoke — "And  I'm  goin'  on 
now." 

"  I  ain't  goin'  to  fish  none,  I  tell  you," 
said  Tim.  "I  jes'  wants  to  see  if  they 
would  bite."  He  raised  a  fishing  cane 
and  tackle  from  their  hiding  place  in  the 
grass,  and  continued:  "You  run  on  to 
preachin',  Buddie.  I'm  comin'  in  a 
minute." 

Buddie's  rotund  little  figure  trotted  off 
in  the  direction  of  church,  but  paused  just 
before  fading  from  view  to  take  one  more 
shot  at  the  hypothetical  hare. 

Meanwhile  Tim  dextrously  impaled  a 
wriggling  minnow  on  his  hook,  and  paused 
to  listen  and  look  in  the  direction  of  the 
road.  Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  silence, 
except    the   flitting   of   a   bird   overhead. 


Tim  seemed  reassured  and  hitched  up  his 
suspender  preparatory  to  making  a  cast. 
But  now  a  sudden  sound  caused  him  to 
stop!  It  was  the  church  bell.  If  that  bell 
had  sounded  a  few  seconds  sooner,  I  think 
this  account  would  not  have  been  written, 
because  nothing  short  of  the  fact  that  the 
minnow  was  already  on  the  hook  would 
then  have  induced  Tim  to  proceed  with  his 
test  of  the  possibilities  of  that  propitious 
pool.  Be  that  as  it  may,  another  glance 
around  seemed  to  demonstrate  the  safety 
of  the  experiment,  and  Tim  dropped  his 
hook  gracefully  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream. 

The  moment  the  bait  touched  the  water, 
a  black  bass  struck.  With  tight  line  and 
springing  rod  Tim  played  him  to  and  fro, 
and  the  next  minute  the  fish  lay  flopping 
on  the  grass.  The  experiment  was  now 
complete.  They  would  bite.  And  Tim 
should,  of  course,  have  tossed  the  bass  back 
into  the  water,  and  gone  on  to  church. 
But  he  didn't.  He  instantly  forgot  all 
about  Sunday  and  everything  else,  except 
that  fishing-hole.  His  angling  blood  was 
up,  if  I  may  use  the  expression.  Feverishly 
he  strung  the  fish  on  a  forked-stick,  and 
cast  in  a  second  minnow.  Half-a-minute 
later  another  bass  was  on  the  string,  and 
the  third  minnow  suspended  in  the  pool. 

Tim's  excitement  was  intense.  He  con- 
tinually hitched  up  his  red  suspender,  and 
the  large  cork  seemed  to  hold  his  gaze  like 
magic.  I,  too,  was  watching  it  so  intently 
that  I  did  not  notice  the  approach  of  two 
new  comers.  But  the  sound  of  steps 
caused  Tim  to  turn,  and  the  next  moment 
he  encountered  the  stern  gaze  of  his  stal- 
wart father  and  the  lowering  countenance 
of  Brother  Pucket.  Pucket  was  a  cadaver- 
ous primitive  Baptist  preacher,  and  he  it 
was  who  had  spied  the  boy  as  the  two  men 
were  walking  on  to  church.  He  was  noted 
for  his  sour  temper  and  antipathy  toward 
young  people.  Major  Todd  was  thick-set, 
clean-shaven,  decisive;  and  his  children 
stood  very  much  in  awe  of  him.  But  he 
had  a  hidden  spark  of  humor.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  he  looked  grimly  at  his 
son  and  said  with  suppressed  anger  show- 
ing in  his  tone: 

"Boy,  what  does  this  mean?" 

"I'd  thrash  him  within  an  inch  of  his 
life,  brother  Todd,"  cried  the  preacher. 

"I'll  attend  to  him,"  Major  Todd  re- 
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plied,  as  he  jerked  a  limb  from  a  small  tree 
and  advanced  upon  the  guilty  fisherman. 

"Wear  him  out!"  vociferated  the 
preacher. 

Major  Todd  raised  the  limb  to  strike  the 
frightened  lad,  who  tremblingly  still  held 
the  fishing  tackle  in  position.  I  shuddered 
for  the  boy,  because  the  father  was  of 
powerful  build  and  wore  a  determined 
look.  But  the  blow  didn't  fall.  At  the 
critical  moment  the  limb  dropped  from 
Major  Todd's  hand  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant he  shouted; 

"  Look  out  there — you're  gettin*  a  bite!" 

"Brother  Todd — "  Pucket  attempted 
to  remonstrate,  "  Brother  Todd " 

But  the  Major  did  not  hear,  for  the  boy's 
cork  had  disappeared  with  a  snap.  His 
rod  was  nearly  double.  And  the  line  was 
sawing  patterns  in  the  water.  Tim 
seemed  to  realize  that  this  was  his  chance. 
The  Major's  enthusiasm  was  manifest, 
and  I  thought  I  saw  where  Timothy  got 
some  of  his  passion  for  fishing.  The  boy 
struggled  eagerly — the  father  scarcely  able 
to  restrain  an  impulse  to  lend  a  hand — 
till  at  last  a  magnificent  four-pound  bass 
swept  gracefully  on  to  the  grass.  As  the 
big  fish  left  the  water  Major  Todd  let  out 
a  keen  whoop,  but  instantly  recovered 
himself.  The  scene  was  indeed  inspiring. 
Tim  glowed  with  his  exertions.  But  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Pucket's  disgust  defied  rep- 
resentation. 

"Brother  Todd,"  said  he,  shaking  a 
warning  finger  at  that  erring  pillar  of  the 
church,  "'spare  the  rod  and  spoil '" 

But  he  was  interrupted  by  Major  Todd, 
who  turned  gravely  to  Tim  and  said: 

"Now,  then,  take  the  fish  on  to  the 
house  and  hurry  on  back  to  church." 

"That  bass  certainly  bit  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment,"  I  said  to  myself  as  the 
trio  left  the  scene.  Then  I  resumed  my 
book  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  spreading 
beech. 

THE  DUEL  IN  CUMMINGS 

BY   ARCHIBALD    RUTLEDGE 

Q3LONEL  JOCELYN  was  not  without 
^  honor  as  a  prophet  in  his  own  country. 
This  was,  perhaps,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the   Colonel  was  prepared    to   back   any 


speculation  that  he  desired  to  make  with 
the  same  personal  interest  that  a  ques- 
tion involving  his  personal  honor  would 
have  occasioned;  and  his  austerity  on 
matters  touching  the  Code  was  the  pride 
of  three  counties.  It  was  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that,  in  view  of  the  deference  ac- 
corded his  insight  into  the  future,  his  re- 
mark to  the  effect  that  Scipio  Lightning 
would  soon  get  the  better  of  Wash  Green 
should  have  been  widely  circulated  in 
Cummings,  and  the  good  people  of  that 
community  awaited  the  fulfillment  of  this 
prophecy  with  calm  and  flattering  assur- 
ance. 

Scipio  and  Wash — or,  more  properly, 
Scipio  Lightning  and  George  Washington 
Alexander  Burnsides  Green,  a  vision  of 
whose  future  had  been  granted  Colonel 
Jocelyn — were  negroes  without  visible 
means  of  support.  For  a  long  time  their 
livelihood  had  depended  on  the  charity  of 
Cummings;  and  that  little  seacoast  village 
was  wont  to  be  indulgent  toward  those  who 
were  sufficiently  picturesque  to  contribute 
to  the  gaiety  of  the  public.  Not  infre- 
quently the  question  of  their  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment on  various  charges  was  raised; 
but  the  possibility  of  a  Cummings  without 
Scipio  and  Wash,  guilty  as  they  were, 
caused  such  a  hum  of  disapproval  that 
even  the  white-haired  Justice  of  the  Peace 
was  forced  to  compromise  his  conscience 
in  the  broader  interests  of  humanity; 
Scipio  and  Wash  were  permitted  to  remain 
at  large. 

Wash  Green  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  very  wily  negro;  strange  stories  were  told 
of  his  ingenuity  and  cunning.  He  was 
middle-aged,  squat,  and  reverent  looking. 
He  wore  glasses — not  that  his  eyes  were 
weak,  but  because  they  added  to  his  sanc- 
tified air.  With  the  same  appealing  force 
the  innumerable  patches  in  his  raiment  en- 
hanced his  piety.  His  broad  face  was 
benign  and  childlike,  and  the  slyness  of 
his  furtive  eyes  might  well  have  been  in- 
terpreted as  a  sainted  and  bashful  meek- 
ness. He  never  lost  his  equanimity;  he 
could  lie  with  a  scriptural  accent  and  could 
steal  chickens  and  watermelons  benevo- 
lently. Occasionally  he  made  a  little 
money  by  holding  Doctor  Bethune's  horses; 
but  his  passionate  aversion  to  work  was  the 
chief  characteristic  which  marked  him  as 
Scipio's  soul-mate. 
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Scipio  was  not  wily,  nor  did  he  pretend 
to  be.  He  was  too  tall  and  too  strong  and 
too  simple-hearted  to  be  treacherous.  He 
was  very  typical  of  a  certain  class  of  negro; 
ebony,  gaunt,  smiling.  His  home  for  many 
years  had  been  on  one  of  the  nearby  rich 
plantations,  and  his  heart  was  still  there; 
however,  because  of  domestic  aberrations 
he  had  taken  temporary  refuge  in  Cum- 
mings.  Once  since  his  coming  he  had 
actually  worked  a  whole  week  without  a 
break;  and  when  a  detractor  sought  to 
slander  him  his  friends  defended  him  on 
the  score  of  this  historic  instance.  Noth- 
ing in  the  world  should  worry  a  man  of 
this  nature;  but  one  thing  worried  Scipio: 
Wash  Green. 

No  two  men  are  so  suspicious  of  each 
other  as  two  worthless  men;  and  this 
feeling  between  Scipio  and  Wash,  which 
had  begun  long  years  before,  had  finally 
deepened  into  a  rivalry  that  had  attracted 
all  Cummings.  Their  feeling  had  passed 
beyond  the  point  where  an  appeal  to 
mere  physical  supremacy  could  settle  it; 
it  must  needs  be  a  mental  duel,  an  intel- 
lectual fray;  for  the  negro  is  not  beneath 
appreciating  a  keen  thrust  of  thought  and 
a  fine  parry  of  wit.  The  rivals  were 
spurred  on  by  all  the  loafers  in  Cummings, 
and  there  were  times  when  a  personal 
encounter  seemed  imminent;  but  the  cun- 
ning of  Wash  always  guided  him  safely 
past  that  rock,  for  he  knew  what  Scipio 
could  do  along  those  lines.  Wash,  how- 
ever, did  not  try  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
he  prided  himself  on  his  superior  intellect 
and  he  took  pains  to  have  Scipio  aware  of 
the  fact. 

What  really  brought  the  matter  to  a  test 
was  the  remark  made  by  Colonel  Jocelyn 
(since  become  historic  in  Cummings),  that 
Scipio  would  soon  get  the  better  of  Wash. 
This  intelligence  came  to  the  rivals.  It 
spurred  on  the  one  with  serene  confidence; 
the  other  felt  that  the  hour  to  become 
famous  had  struck;  for  to  be  prophesied 
against  was  a  blessed  martyr,  and  Wash 
enjoyed  being  one;  and  then,  if  he  could 
but  frustrate  the  forecast  of  the  great 
Colonel,  all  Cummings,  even  Scipio  him- 
self, would  be  bound  to  pay  him  tribute 
and  honor. 

A  few  days  later  Wash  was  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  congregation  of  the  little  negro 
church  in  Cummings.     In  the  light  of  his 


ability  as  a  speaker,  his  moral  turpitude 
had  been  overlooked.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  humiliating  effect  that  any  success  of 
his  would  have  on  his  rival,  he  prepared 
an  elaborate  sermon.  He  stood  near  the 
postoffice  when  the  mail  was  being  de- 
livered, for  it  was  at  such  a  time  that 
Doctor  Bethune,  Judge  Wicklow,  and  Par- 
son Benhow  were  wont  to  give  the  com- 
munity the  benefit  of  their  professional 
learning  in  terms  well  suited  to  the  needs 
of  Wash.  He  remembered  the  longest  and 
most  rolling  words  of  all,  and  these  he 
treasured,  rehearsed  in  secret,  and  longed 
for  the  hour  of  their  delivery  to  come. 

When  the  night  arrived  Wash  was  elated 
past  belief.  He  ignored  Scipio  when  he 
passed  him  on  his  way  to  the  church.  His 
pride  was  not  lessened  by  his  entrance  into 
the  sanctuary  or  when  he  ascended  the 
pulpit.  He  saw  with  satisfaction  that 
there  were  thirty  or  more  people  in  the 
congregation;  and  there,  too,  was  Scipio, 
sitting  near  the  door.  Ah,  thought  Wash, 
if  he  could  but  shine  in  the  eyes  of  that 
company,  to  the  everlasting  confounding 
of  Scipio,  when  would  his  glory  fade!  Per- 
haps this  very  night  would  decide  his  fate 
for  all  time.  He  felt  that  the  mantle  of 
the  Divine  was  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he 
accepted  it  with  that  respectful  resigna- 
tion which  is  the  attitude  of  most  wily 
men  toward  questions  of  a  religious  nature. 
But  this  resignation  was  only  assumed;  in- 
wardly he  was  burning  with  the  beauty  of 
the  sermon  that  would  utterly  rout  the 
pretentions  of  his  rival. 

After  a  few  hymns  had  been  sung,  the 
time  for  the  sermon  came.  Wash  cleared 
his  throat  forensically  and  stood  up.  The 
Bible  in  his  hand  made  the  Animal  in  his 
face  pathetic.  He  did  not  open  the  Book 
because  he  could  not  read. 

"My  brederen  an'  sister"  he  began. 
"I'se  gwine  to  onrabble  de  great  pondera- 
tion.  I  want  to  tell  you  'bout  dat  gaaden 
w'ere  Adam  lib  wid  Ebe." 

He  paused  to  let  his  words  take  effect, 
not  forgetting  to  look  with  serene  and  as- 
sured triumph  at  Scipio. 

"E-eh,  Lord,"  cried  a  shrill-voiced 
woman,  "but  dat  nigger  know  dat  Bible!" 

Wash  took  this  with  becoming  modesty, 
and  Scipio  shifted  his  seat  uneasily.  As 
long  as  his  rival  continued  to  preach  well, 
Scipio's  chances  for  fulfilling  the  prophecy 
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were  slight.  Unlike  Macaulay's  Puritan, 
he  was  not  deeply  read  in  Biblical  lore. 
He  saw  one  way  only  of  snatching  victory 
from  apparent  defeat :  if  he  could  turn  the 
laugh  on  Wash  the  duel  would  go  to  him. 
If  he  could  put  an  innocent  question  that 
Wash  could  not  answer  a  certain  amount 
of  satisfaction  would  be  his.  He  clung  to 
these  thoughts  while  his  rival  proceeded. 

"Lemme  tell  you  'bout  dis  gaaden,  an' 
'bout  Adam  an'  Ebe,"  he  continued.  "In 
dat  same  paradise  dere  been  a  tremenjous 
water-moccasin ;  an'  dat  same  rep-tile  was 
de  ole  debbil  heself.  One  day  he  came  out 
fo'  sun  heself  on  dat  ribber  edge;  an'  'bout 
dat  same  time  Ebe  gone  down  to  de  ribber 
fo'  fetch  a  bucket  o'  water.  W'en  she  see 
dat  outrageous  varmint  she  jump  up  on 
de  rail-rence  an'  whoop  fo'  Adam.  But 
dat  Adam  been  'sleep;  'cause  he  been  wuk 
in  de  cotton  fiel'  all  mornin'.  You  know, 
my  brederen  an'  sister',  dat  all  we  po' 
niggers  must  wuk.  De  day  am  long  an' 
de  wuk  am  haad,  an'  we  po'  niggers  must 
do  dat  wuk'     Po'  nigger!" 

This  adroit  personal  touch  went  to  the 
hearts  of  his  congregation.  They  were 
moved.  They  rocked  and  swayed  on  their 
seats  with  bowed  heads,  moaning  softly 
and  repeating,  "Po'  nigger!"  Even 
Scipio  felt  the  warm  tears  gather  as  the 
words  of  Wash  took  him  back  to  the  days 
(happily  past),  when  he  himself  had 
labored. 

"I  speck,"  continued  the  preacher,  un- 
consciously presenting  his  admiration  for 
slyness,  "dat  Adam  hyeard  dat  whoopin'; 
but  Adam  done  see  dat  snake  heself,  an' 
he  don't  want  to  fool  wid  him.  So  he  jes' 
lie  on  dat  bench  in  de  sun  an'  listen  how 
Ebe  she  whoop." 


Alas  for  the  sermon  elaborately  pre- 
pared! Alas  for  the  cunning  of  Wash! 
Scipio  perceived  a  rift  in  his  rival's  argu- 
ment. He  scented  treason  in  the  attitude 
of  Adam.  While  Wash  mopped  his  fore- 
head ponderously,  catching  his  second 
wind,  Scipio  stood  up  in  the  back  of  the 
church,  making  enough  noise  with  the 
shuffling  of  his  feet  to  attract  attention. 
He  held  all  eyes.  Wash  felt  faint.  His 
rival  looked  very  tall  and  confident. 

"My  frien',"  he  said  with  a  touch  of 
righteous  anger  in  his  voice,  "w'at  kind  ob 
a  nigger  you  call  dat  Adam  anyhow? 
W'at  kind  ob  a  decent  nigger  will  let  one 
outrageous  rep-tile  sca-a-re  he  wife? 
Answer  me  dat!" 

All  the  members  of  the  congregation 
nodded  their  heads  in  approval  of  his 
words  and  muttered  their  approbation. 
Wash  mopped  his  face  feverishly.  Dimly 
he  began  to  see  the  issue;  Scipio  was  at- 
tacking the  personal  character  of  Adam, 
while  he  had  held  it  up  for  admiration. 

"My  frien',"  continued  the  inexorable 
Scipio,  "lemme  ax  you  one  mo'  pondera- 
tion:  w'at  Adam  an'  Ebe,  w'at  dem  triflin' 
niggers  been  doin'  in  dat  w'ite  man  gaaden 
anyhow?     Bro'  Wash,  answer  me  dat!" 

Wash  Green  cleared  his  throat  for  a  reply 
but  the  congregation  refused  him  the  at- 
tempt. The  high-voiced  woman  began  to 
croon  a  song  in  a  minor  key  and  soon  they 
all  joined  in  the  farewell  chorus. 

The  next  day  Cummings  knew  the  de- 
tails of  the  duel,  and  every  one  congratu- 
lated Colonel  Jocelyn  on  his  prophetic 
power  of  vision.  And  the  Colonel  ac- 
cepted these  tributes  with  due  modesty, 
as  befitting  one  whose  code  of  honor  was 
austere. 
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l  WERE  in  that  un- 
mapped country  of 
Northwestern  Quebec. 
The  only  human  beings 
we  had  met  in  two 
weeks'  travel  were  some 
Tete  a  Brule  Indian 
trappers,  and  a  Montanais  caribou  hunter 
and  his  squaw;  but  we  needed  no  com- 
pany outside  of  ourselves.  Our  party 
consisted  of  three  white  men  and  six  Mon- 
tanais Indians.  The  red  men  had  named 
me  Bonhomme  chez  nous,  which  I  am  told 
was  a  compliment,  but  from  the  manner 
the  Indians  had  of  clipping  their  words 
and  my  little  knowledge  of  French,  I 
thought  they  had  named  me  "Bum  Ca- 
noe," which  did  not  strike  me  as  being  any 
too  flattering,  even  from  Indians. 

Ever  since  we  had  hit  the  river  the  three 
white  men  of  the  party  found  no  difficulty 
in  supplying  the  nine  hungry  men  with  all 
the  trout  that  they  could  eat,  and  the  fish 
were  none  of  your  fingerlings  either,  but 
great,  husky,  red-bellied  fellows,  such  as 
you  seldom  see  outside  of  a  picture  book 
or  in  your  dreams.  We  had  just  made  a 
rough  portage  and  landed  our  goods  and 
canoes  on  a  rocky  ledge,  below  some  roar- 
ing falls.  Joe  Nipton,  a  one-eyed  Indian, 
who  looked  like  a  Malay  pirate  and  who 
wielded  the  bow  paddle  in  my  canoe, 
launched  the  light  craft  in  the  dark  rapid 
water  below  the  falls  and  motioned  for  me 
to  get  aboard;  then  he  anchored  the  canoe 
in  the  swift  waters  by  skillfully  jamming  his 
paddle  blade  against  a  rock  on  the  bottom, 
and  waited  for  me  to  cast  my  flies.  I  did 
so  with  the  monotonous  success  which  had 
followed  us  all  along  this  beautiful  river. 
Growing  weary  of  the  sport  I  began  idly 


to  play  with  the  flies,  and  while  my  leader 
was  hanging  over  the  sides  of  the  canoe  I 
made  a  discovery  which  suggested  some 
fun.  Addressing  the  chief  of  the  Indians 
and  imitating  to  the  best  of  my  ability  his 
broken  English,  I  drew  myself  up,  struck 
my  chest  and  cried,  "Bum  Canoe,  him 
big  medicine,  what?  He  know  all  ze  fish 
by  zer  names.  Zey  answer  to  zer  names! 
Ze  trout  down  here,  him  name  Monsieur 
Gaston."  Then  taking  the  leader  in  my 
two  hands  and  dangling  it  over  the  water, 
I  exclaimed:  "Jump,  Jean  Batiste,  jump, 
boy!"  but  there  was  nothing  doing; 
when,  however,  I  cried:  "Jump,  Gaston, 
jump!"  to  the  utter  bewilderment  of  the 
red  men  and  obedient  to  my  command,  a 
trout  leaped  from  the  water.  Again  dang- 
ling the  fly  over  the  water,  I  said,  coax- 
ingly:  "Alphonse,  Alphonse!  Jump!"  but 
no  trout  rose  at  my  request. 

"Zer,"  said  I,  "you  see  he  not  answer  to 
ze  name  of  Jean  Baptiste  or  Alphonse." 
But  when  I  again  called  "Gaston"  the 
trout  jumped  clear  of  the  water.  This 
was  repeated  a  number  of  times,  somewhat 
to  the  awe  of  the  red  men,  but  greatly  to 
their  delight.  The  explanation  of  the 
trick  is  simple. 

I  had  noticed  a  good  sized  trout  leap  for 
my  fly,  while  the  leader  was  dangling  over 
the  side  of  the  canoe,  but  when  I  lifted  the 
fly  a  few  inches  higher  the  fish  did  not  rise. 
So  when  I  called  Gaston,  I  allowed  the  fly 
to  dangle  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
when  I  called  Alphonse  or  Jean  Baptiste, 
I  took  care  to  elevate  the  fly  a  little  higher 
and  the  trout  did  not  rise. 

Of  course,  one  cannot  play  in  this 
manner  with  trout  upon  a  stream  that  has 
been  frequented  by  fishermen,  for  in  such 
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stream   even   the  baby  trout  will  scuttle 
away  and  hide  at  the  approach  of  a  canoe. 

A  few  seasons  ago  a  well-known  news- 
paper man,  who  is  also  a  celebrated  fisher- 
man, brought  his  bride  with  him  to  visit 
at  my  permanent  camp,  "Wild  Lands," 
on  Big  Tink  Pond,  Pike  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  season  was  late  and  the 
bass  had  ceased  to  bite,  but  the  pickerel 
were  very  hungry.  My  guest  and  his 
bran  new  wife  occupied  one  boat,  while 


their  host  and  hostess  occupied  a  neighbor- 
ing one. 

"My  dear,"  said  my  guest,  addressing 
his  wife  in  a  superior  manner,  "you  don't 
let  your  fish  run  long  enough.  You  don't 
give  them  time  to  swallow  the  bait  before 
you  strike  them." 

"Well,"  replied  his  better  half,  "if  you 
know  so  much  about  it,  you  better  tell  me 
when  to  strike;  I've  got  a  bite  now." 

Mr.  J.  watched  the  line  critically  for 
some  time,  then  gave  the  command. 
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"I've  got  him,"  exclaimed  his  wife,  as 
her  rod  began  to  bend  in  a  semi-circle." 

"And  so  have  I  got  one,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
J.  excitedly,  and  forgetting  his  pupil  he 
devoted  his  whole  attention  to  his  own  line. 

When  the  little  lady  began  to  reel  in 
her  silken  thread  her  husband  became 
very  much  excited,  and  although  a  sea- 
soned and  experienced  fisherman,  he  was 
evidently  puzzled  over  the  action  of  his 


fish.  At  length  he  shouted,  "Hold  on, 
nold  on  a  minute!  Hold  on  a  minute, 
please.  I  think,  dear,  that  you  are  all 
snarled  up  with  my  line."  Then  both 
parties  began  talking  at  once,  at  the  same 
time  reeling  in  their  lines.  But  when  the 
time  came  for  landing  the  fish,  it  was  plain 
to  be  seen  that  their  lines  were  not  snarled, 
and  there  was  only  one  fish. 

Obedient  to  the  command  of  her  hus- 
band, the  little  lady  had  allowed  the  fish 
to  run,  and  the  fish  had  taken  time  not 
only  to  swallow  the  bait  on  her  line,  but 
also  to  meander  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  boat  and  gulp  down  her  husband's 
minnow,  hook  and  all.  They  had  both 
caught  the  same  fish,  and  when  the  big  pick- 
erel came  to  the  surface,  with  the  two  hooks 
fast  in  its  fierce  jaws,  the  triumphant  look 
on  the  lady's  face  was  as  mirth  provoking 
as  the  utterly  blank  countenance  of  her 
husband.  I  have  no  doubt  if  they  had 
waited  much  longer  before  striking  that 
pickerel  it  would  have  swum  over  to  our 
boat  and  swallowed  both  of  our  hooks. 

While  fishing  at  the  inlet  of  Sin-yale-a- 
min  Lake  for  rainbow  trout,  a  large  black 
speckled  trout  made  a  rush  into  the  shal- 


low water  of  the  inlet,  seized  the  trout  I 
had  just  hooked,  and  darted  away  to  the 
deep  blue  depths  of  this  lonely  little  lake 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  I  succeeded 
in  landing  both  fishes.  The  next  day 
while  in  company  with  Mr.  Kendrick,  at 
that  time  vice-president  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  I  caught  a  large  Dolly 
Varden  trout  in  the  same  manner. 

The  large  fish  in  these  mountain  lakes 
are  most  voracious.  There  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  bait-fish  in  the  mountain  lakes, 
few  insects,  and  in  these  high  altitudes 
there  appear  to  be  no  frogs  or  toads  on 
which  the  fish  could  feed,  but  in  the 
lower  altitudes  there  are  frogs  and  toads 
and  all.  Through  the  Flathead  reservation 
there  are  splendid  fishing  waters.  It  was 
while  I  was  after  trout  on  the  Swan  River, 
at  the  upper  end  of  Flathead  Lake,  that  I 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  giant 
toads  of  this  district.  We  are  accustomed 
to  seeing  frogs  around  the  edges  of  the 
pools  and  ponds,  and  they  are  not  infre- 
quent even  along  the  edges  of  the  Eastern 
trout  streams;  but  it  would  never  have 
occurred  to  me  to  seek  for  hop-toads  on  the 
banks  of  a  raging  mountain  torrent;  it  is, 
however,  in  such  places  that  I  did  find 
them  in  the  Chelan  mountains,  the  Mission 
mountains  and  other  parts  of  the  Rockies. 

Every  freshet  in  the  mountain  streams 
brings  down  quantities  of  trunks  of  trees, 
but  by  the  time  these  "whim-sticks" 
reach  their  final  lodging  places  among  the 
bowlders  and  rocks,  or  in  interlaced  lattice 
in  the  edges  of  the  stream,  the  turbulent 
waters  have  so  pounded  the  tree  trunks  and 
jammed  them  among  the  stones  with  such 
force  as  to  denude  the  logs  of  both  branches 
and  bark.  It  is  upon  these  smooth  logs 
that  the  giant  toads  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains love  to  congregate;  and  here  over 
the  swirling  and  fierce  waters  they  sit  in 
the  sun  in  the  most  unconcerned  manner 
possible.  They  are  larger  than  the  largest 
toads  I  have  ever  seen  East  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Great,  big  gray  fellows,  with 
fat,  warty,  bodies,  pop  eyes  and  arms  akim- 
bo, and  they  make  the  most  unexpected 
and  comical  sight  that  I  have  ever  seen 
upon  a  boiling  trout  stream.  The  average 
size  of  one  of  these  toads,  with  its  legs 
tucked  under  its  body,  is  just  about  that  of 
my  hand;  but  everything  is  big  in  the 
West,  even  the  fish  stories. 
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One  day  we  were  out  for  cut-throat  trout 
in  the  Chelan  Mountains,  and  my  compan- 
ion was  Jim,  the  Trapper,  of  Lake  Chelan. 
We  were  crossing  over  a  mass  of  slide  rock 
in  a  dry  coulee  and  each  step  we  took  would 
dislodge  a  stone  varying  in  size  from  that 
of  a  man's  fist  to  that  of  a  Saratoga  trunk, 
which  would  go  rolling  down  the  side  of  the 
canon,  kicking  up  as  much  dust  as  an  au- 
tomobile. The  sun  was  excessively  hot 
and  I  was  very  thirsty.  Ahead  I  could  see 
a  wooded  mountain  side  with  cool,  moss- 
covered  rocks,  and  I  quickened  my  pace 
to  reach  a  resting-place,  but  was  arrested 
by  the  inquiry  from  Jim  of,  "Say,  what's 
chasing  you?" 

My  reply  was  to  point  out  the  cool  spot 
to  which  1  was  hurrying  to  rest.  Jim  said: 
"We'll  rest  right  here,  and  save  you  from  a 
case  of  pneumonia." 

Obedient  to  his  command,  I  seated  my- 
self upon  a  rock,  the  surface  of  which  was 
hot  enough  to  fry  eggs.  As  I  sat  there 
frizzling  in  the  sun  and  wondering 
whether  pneumonia  wouldn't  be 
preferable  to  that  heat,  Jim  said: 

"  How  would  you,  suh, 
as  you  are,  suh,  like  to 
have  a  glass  filled  with 
pounded  ice,  some  mint 
and  a  dash  of  real  Ken- 
tucky Bourbon  whiskey; 
in  short,  a  fine,  old-fash- 
ioned mint  julep?" — and 
this  to  a  man  whose 
throat  was  coated  with 
dry  dust! 

Turning  upon  my  tor- 
menter,  I  cried:  "Jim, 
you're  from  Kentucky, 
and  you  must  know  that 
many  a  man  has  died  for 
a  less  offense  than  this." 

Jim  pulled  a  twist  of 
Kentucky  tobacco  from 
his  hip-pocket,  bit  off  a 
large-sized  piece,  spat 
two  or  three  times  into 
the  dry  dust  between  the 
stones,  and  turning  to 
me,  drawled: 

"  Do  you  want  a  piece 
of  advice?" 

I  did  not,  but  impelled 
by  curiosity  to  know 
what  sort  of  advice   he 


would  give  upon  such   an   occasion,    an- 
swered, "Yes." 

Then  Jim  let  out  this  solid  chunk  of 
wisdom : 

"Never  kill  your  guide  unless  you're 
sure  you  know  the  home  trail." 

We  picked  up  our  rods  and  followed  the 
treacherous  path,  and,  while  so  doing,  I 
noticed  the  baby-like  tracks  of  a  cub  bear 
in  the  dust  ahead  of  us.  The  tracks  were 
fresh,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
be  good  sport  to  catch  the  little  cub  and 
bring  it  back  to  camp  alive.  I  suggested 
this  to  Jim  and  his  reply  was  a  request  to 
allow  him  to  lead.  Reaching  the  shady 
spot  ahead  of  us,  we  found  a  muddy  place 
in  the  trail  where  the  water  oozed  from 
under  a  mossy  rock.  This  Jim  was  ex- 
amining with  evident  interest  and,  as  I 
approached,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  path 
before  him : 

"Do  you  really  need  that  cub?" 
saw  that  there  was  a  bear  track  in  the 
mud,  but  it  was  not  the  track  of 
a  cub  this  time;  it  was  the  track 
of  a  very  large  bear,  with  very 
long  nails  on  its  toes.    It 
was  the  foot-print  of  a 
big  she-grizzly.  We  were 
armed    only  with   light 
trout  rods.  Jim  said  that 
the  old  bear  was  berry- 
ing around  there,  and  he 
concluded: 

"She's  somewhar  here 
in  the  bushes  now.  Do 
you  think  the  boys  '11 
miss  that  cub  if  we  don't 
bring  it  back  to  camp?" 
1  looked  at  the  size 
of  the  track  and  men- 
tally calculated  the  size 
of  the  bear,  then  asked 
Jim  if  there  wasn't  a 
short  cut  to  the  water, 
stating  that  the  trail  was 
becoming  monotonous. 
Jim  said  nothing,  but 
turned  abruptly  at  right 
angles  to  our  path,  and 
began  to  half  crawl  and 
half  slide  down  the 
canon.  I  followed  him 
as  well  as  I  could,  but 
there  was  another  ad- 
venture  in    store    for 
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me.  In  front  of  my  path  there  was  a 
ledge  of  rock,  jutting  out  of  a  bunch 
of  greese-wood,  on  which  lay  two  or  three 
dried  gray  sticks.  In  my  progress  down 
the  bank,  1  was  about  to  place  my  hand 
on  the  rock  where  one  of  these  sticks  lay, 
when  the  thing  began  to  move!  Not  the 
rock,  but  the  stick.  Then  I  saw  that  what 
I  had  mistaken  for  a  lichen-covered  piece 
of  wood  was  a  good,  healthy  rattlesnake. 
Although  the  snake  was  within  striking 
distance,  it  made  no  attempt  to  attack  me, 
but  turned  and  fled  to  the  shelter  of  the 
bushes.  1  called  Jim's  attention  to  the 
reptile  and,  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he 
promptly  crept  into  the  bushes  and  drove 
the  timid  snake  out  into  the  open,  where 
I  killed  it  by  smashing  its  head  with  a 
stone.  It  was  the  most  inoffensive,  gentle 
rattlesnake  I  ever  met,  and  it  gave  me  a 
guilty  feeling  when  I  kilted  it. 

We  did  not  meet  either  the  old  bear  or 
the  cub  that  day,  but  when  we  returned  to 
camp    with    our    creels    filled    with    cut- 


throat trout,  we  learned  that  two  pros- 
pectors had  spent  the  day  up  a  tree  with 
a  huge  she-grizzly  "chewing  soap"  and 
raging  around  beneath  them.  •  One  of 
them  had  been  imprudent  enough  to  fire  at 
the  bear  without  taking  good  aim,  and 
when  she  charged  him,  he  lost  his  nerve 
and  climbed  a  tree,  where  his  partner  was 
already  perched. 

In  the  morning  the  water  in  the  pails  at 
camp  was  found  to  be  coated  with  thin  ice, 
but  the  midday  was  intensely  hot,  and 
when  we  shouldered  our  packs  for  the  Five- 
mile  Portage,  the  perspiration  began  to 
ooze  from  every  pore  of  our  woollen-clad 
bodies.  It  was  during  a  terrible  drought 
and  the  clubs  of  gray  caribou  moss  turned 
to  powder  beneath  our  feet.  Even  the 
sphagnum  moss,  which  grows  only  in  the 
swampy  and  moist  places,  was  so  dry  that 
a  lighted  match  would  have  caused  it  to 
burst  into  flame  so  suddenly  as  to  practi- 
cally produce  an  explosion.  We  had  not 
traveled  more  than  a  mile  on  our  way  when 
the  effect  of  the  salt  bacon,  which  I  had  so 
greedily  devoured  at  noon,  began  to  mani- 
fest itself.  My  throat  was  parched  and  my 
tongue  dry.  At  first  the  saliva  was  foamy 
and  reached  the  stage  where  one  is  said  to 
"spit  cotton."  Next,  there  was  no  saliva 
at  all,  and  I  felt  as  if  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  ignite  a  match  on  the  roof  of 
my  mouth.  However,  I  did  not  try  the 
experiment,  having  no  desire  to  start  a  fire 
in  that  quarter.  There  was  no  danger  of 
any  serious  results  from  excessive  thirst, 
as  I  was  fully  competent  to  finish  the 
portage  even  with  my  mouth  out  of  com- 
mission; but  the  sensation  was  very  disa- 
greeable and  annoying.  On  account  of 
the  prevalence  of  black  flies,  we  wore  veils 
over  our  heads,  fastened  to  a  yoke,  which 
fitted  across  our  chests 
and  under  our  arms. 
Several  times  I  lifted 
this  veil  and  inserted 
pebbles  in  my  mouth, 
in  the  hopes  that  this 
would  excite  a  flow  of 
saliva,  but  the  stones 
rattled  around  there  as 
dry  as  popcorn  in  a 
toaster.  Remembering 
my  package  of  smoking 
tobacco,  I  thrust  a 
large  pinch  of  that  in 
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my  mouth.  The  results  were  almost  im- 
mediate; the  salivary  glands  commenced 
working  overtime,  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  an  amateur  tobacco  chewer. 
The  climax  came,  however,  when  I  at- 
tempted to  expectorate.  /  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  veil  over  my  face! 

The  failure  to  lift  my  veil  on  this  oc- 
casion was  extremely  embarrassing,  but  it 
caused  me  to  spring  into  immediate  popu- 
larity with  the  Indians.  These  faithful 
fellows  burst  out  into  shouts  and  up- 
roarious laughter  as  they  looked  at  me. 
The  agony  of  the  tump-strap  pressing 
across  their  foreheads  was  forgotten.  The 
rest  of  that  portage  was  only  a  lark,  and 
every  time  one  of  the  rascals  glanced  my 
way  and  saw  the  big  amber  splash  on  my 
fly-veil,  his  whole  cumbersome  load  would 
begin  vibrating  with  the  laughter  that 
shook  his  body. 

But  all  the  experiences  of  the  trail  are 
not  pleasant  little  adventures  like  those 
just  narrated.  There  are  times  when  you 
fight  the  pack  that's  on  your  back  and  are 
weary  and  cross.  There  is  a  lot  of  drudg- 
ery connected  with  the  life  of  the  wilder- 
ness, but  this  does  not  detract  from  the 
charm  of  it.  One  time,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  the  intolerable  burning  and  itch- 
ing caused  by  the  bite  of  the  black  fly  made 
me  so  miserable  that  I  sat  up  in  my  sleep- 
ing bag  and  exclaimed,  "Good  Lord,  I  wish 
I  was  home!" 

But  when  my  comrade,  whom  I  thought 
was  asleep,  anxiously  inquired:  "Do  you 
really  mean  that?"  I  replied,  "No,  but  I 
wish  it  all  the  same." 

Last  June,  on  the  La  Crosse,  west  of  the 
line  of  exploration  in  Northern  Quebec,  we 
crossed  the  Ladder  Portage,  which  had 
not  been  traveled  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
The  trail  was  consequently  completely 
overgrown  and  obliterated,  but  Patrick 
Geary,  our  half-breed  guide,  knew  the 
trails  and  soon  found  the  old  blazes  on  the 
trees. 

To  avoid  a  series  of  cataracts  the  path 
led  over  the  top  of  a  mountain.  It  was 
five  miles  long  and  had  to  be  cleared 
with  our  axes  before  we  brought  the  dun- 


nage over.  The  ladder  (which  gives  the 
portage  its  name)  is  the  notched  trunk  of 
a  tree,  leaning  against  a  cliff.  I  don't 
know  how  long  this  ladder  has  been  stand- 
ing there,  but  it  was  in  good,  sound  condi- 
tion when  we  passed  up  it.  At  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  were  a  number  of  old  rotten 
logs,  each  one  of  which  was  notched  like 
the  one  leaning  against  the  cliff.  For 
hundreds  of  years  this  trail  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Indians,  and  when  one  log 
would  decay  and  become  unsafe,  a  new 
one  was  put  in  its  place.  Usually  they  had 
two,  side  by  side,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
when  Columbus  was  cruising  round  the 
West  Indies,  the  Ladder  Portage  was  in 
working  order,  and  much  more  frequently 
used  than  it  is  to-day.  Up  this  ladder  all 
our  luggage  and  canoes  had  to  be  carried, 
over  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  Patrick 
Cleary,  although  sixty  years  old,  carried 
the  biggest  load  that  day.  When  he  cast 
his  load  down  on  the  flat  rock  at  the  river 
bank,  he  exclaimed: 

"Mr.  Peard,  if  I  haf  a  million  dollar,  I 
never  carry  a  pack  again!" 

But  when  we  pointed  out  to  him  our 
own  ragged  clothes,  our  blistered  and 
swelled  faces  and  hands,  and  asked  him  if 
he  thought  we  did  this  because  we  had  to, 
he  looked  at  us  with  a  solemn  expression 
shook  his  head  and  replied,  "No." 

"Then,  why  do  we  do  it?"  we  asked. 

The  old  man,  standing  as  erect  as  a 
black  spruce,  folded  his  arms  and  gazed 
earnestly  at  the  roaring  falls  and  rapids 
above  him  on  the  river,  then  down  stream 
to  where  the  mountains  were  shrouded  in 
the  ominous  blue  smoke  of  a  fierce  forest 
fire.  Presently,  he  turned  to  us  with 
flashing  eyes  and  exclaimed: 

"You  haf  been  in  ze  woods!  You  haf 
a  sleep  on  ze  sapin!  You  are  marked 
— what  you  say?  Wey!  wey!  You  are 
branded  by  ze  wilderness!  You  must 
come  back  when  the  wood  call,  you  can- 
not help  come  back!  No,  no!  if  I  haf  a 
million  dollar,  I  spend  a  lot  ze  money  and 
make  one  fool  of  myself;  zen  I  come  back 
to  ze  woods  and  be  happy.  But  say,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  "Monsieur  Bonhomme 
chez  nous,  dat  was  a  tamn,  heavy  pack!" 


EVERYBODY'S    VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 

BY   E.  P.  POWELL 


N  Florida  we  have  been 
eating  our  new  vege- 
tables these  last  three 
months  —  mostly  sweet 
potatoes,  Irish  potatoes, 
collards,  cabbage  and 
t£i  green  peas.  We  have 
used  up  huge  heads  of  lettuce,  and  had 
all  the  carrots  and  beets  that  we  cared 
for.  Celery  in  Florida  we  count  by 
the  carload,  and  we  cook  it  as  often  as 
we  eat  its  brittle  stems.  It  is  a  glorious 
plant  for  soup,  and  stewed  celery  we  con- 
sider a  splendid  nervine.  By  the  first 
of  April  the  bluebirds  and  robins  have 
gone  North  in  great  flocks  to  set  up  their 
housekeeping.  If  we  would  have  our 
Northern  garden  we  must  also  get  there 
about  the  first  of  April.  We  do  not  like  to 
leave  Florida  so  early,  for  our  melons  are 
not  yet  ripe,  and  our  peaches  are  only 
showing  color.  If  the  family  is  large 
enough  we  can  divide  and  send  forward 
couriers.  April,  however,  is  the  hottest 
month  in  Florida,  with  the  fewest  showers, 
and  on  the  whole  we  are  content  to  find 
ourselves  in  New  York  sometime  during 
this  month. 

Now  hustle  if  you  wish  to  have  green 
peas  before  your  neighbors.  There  are 
two  things  you  can  plant  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  plowed,  peas  and  potatoes. 
If  the  tops  freeze  once  or  twice,  not  much 
damage  will  be  done,  for  the  frost  will 
come  out  of  the  vines,  if  the  sun  does  not 
shine  too  hot  and  too  promptly.  It  will 
help  matters  if  you  can  wet  down  the 
garden  very  thoroughly.  If  there  is  danger 
of  frost  wet  everything  the  night  before. 
This  will  enable  vegetation  to  stand  at 
least  two  degrees  more  of  cold  without 
damage.  There  are  hundreds  of  gardeners 
who  can  just  as  well  as  not  have  a  brook 


running  through  their  gardens,  or  other- 
wise secure  water  to  irrigate  in  a  dry  time, 
and  ward  off  frost  in  a  cold  spell. 

Anyway  put  in  the  peas  and  the  pota- 
toes, and  do  it  if  possible  about  the  first 
of  April,  although  there  is  occasionally  a 
good  gardening  time  in  March.  Compe- 
tition is  the  fine  art  of  gardening,  and  I 
would  rather  dig  the  first  new  potatoes 
than  write  a  prize  essay  or  take  a  college 
degree.  Old  people  enjoy  nothing  better 
than  going  to  the  post  office  with  a  bit  of 
brag.  The  first  countryman  to  get  his 
potatoes  to  show  leaves  above  the  ground 
has  just  as  good  right  to  be  proud  of  it  as 
the  athlete  that  beats  in  Olympic  games — 
perhaps  better,  for  he  is  of  some  use  to 
the  world.  It  is  this  art  of  starting  that 
should  be  encouraged,  and  of  always  being 
ready,  until  it  gets  into  our  instincts. 


THE    RIGHT   START 


First  of  all  start  your  hot  bed  and  cold 
frame  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March  if 
you  can,  so  as  to  get  your  cabbage  and 
tomato  plants  ready  by  the  middle  of 
April.  But  be  sure  to  have  plants  left 
over,  in  case  the  first  are  surprised  by 
frost.  Set  them  anyway,  for  the  chances 
are  at  least  one  out  of  four  that  you  will 
get  them  through  all  right.  Give  them  a 
thoroughly  good  start  in  the  frame,  how- 
ever, for  small  tomato  plants  will  stay 
small  for  several  weeks,  while  stout,  set 
later,  will  run  by  them.  Let  them  be  six 
inches  high,  eight  is  better,  and  be  stocky. 
Set  them  in  rows  five  feet  apart,  with 
strong  stakes  that  reach  five  feet  above 
ground,  to  which  the  plants  may  be  tied 
as  fast  as  they  grow,  but  not  too  tightly. 
Set  your  cabbage  plants  as  soon  as  you 
please,  but  for  a  home  garden  rely  mostly 
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on  Savoy.  This  cabbage  is  fully  as  good  as 
cauliflower,  and  far  better  than  any  of 
the  common  cabbages  for  table  use.  You 
want  also  a  corner  of  your  hot  bed  for  early 
lettuce;  and  you  either  will  need  another 
hot  bed,  or  a  generous  portion  of  this  one, 
for  flower  seeds.  Do  not  be  stingy  with 
the  women.  Hot  beds  are  easily  made  and 
last  a  long  while.  You  had  better  exca- 
vate a  shallow  pit,  around  which  place  the 
planks  or  boards.  Pack  horse  manure  with 
loose  compost  or  straw  until  heat  is  pro- 
cured, and  then  cover  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  fine  vegetable  mold.  I  prefer  a 
brick  or  stone  hot  bed  as  a  lean-to  against 
the  house  or  barn.  If  you  find  it  too  much 
trouble,  or  you  are  in  haste,  try  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  burning  a  pile  of  brush, 
then  rake  the  ashes  evenly  about,  and  fork 
them  into  the  soil  three  or  four  inches. 
Our  fathers  grew  their  cabbage  and  lettuce 
in  this  way. 

Begin  running  your  cultivator  almost  as 
soon  as  the  plants  show  their  first  leaves 
above  ground,  and  keep  the  soil  loose  con- 
stantly until  the  vines  cover  the  ground. 
This  is  the  new  way  for  irrigating — they 
call  it  dry  farming,  and  it  is  worth  twice 
over  any  system  of  watering  that  you  can 
adopt.  Loose  soil  retains  moisture,  and 
hard  soil  rejects  it.  You  need  a  set  of 
Planet  Junior  tools  or  their  equivalent,  for 
hand  work.  The  hoe  is  going  out  of  style, 
at  least  we  don't  use  it  as  much  as  formerly, 
and  the  spade,  with  which  our  fathers  dug 
over  the  whole  garden,  we  rarely  need  at 
all.  Put  all  your  vegetables  in  rows,  wide 
enough  apart  for  the  cultivator  to  run 
through,  and  then  keep  it  running. 

About  May  first  put  in  sweet  corn,  and 
try  a  few  beans  at  the  same  time,  although 
you  are  not  safe  from  frost  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month.  The  good  gardener, 
however,  cannot  afford  to  wait;  he  prefers 
to  take  the  chances.  Always  have  enough 
seed  to  go  over  again,  if  needful,  and  don't 
growl  about  a  single  replanting.  Vines 
should  not  be  started  until  the  ground  is 
warm,  in  fact  you  can  do  nothing  with 
them  if  they  do  start  before  that.  A 
stunted  vine  is  not  likely  to  start  again, 
nor  likely  to  produce  any  fruit.  My 
squashes  are  always  planted  in  hills  on  top 
of  my  compost  piles.  There  are  six  of 
these  piles  around  my  half  dozen  acres, 
made  of  all  sorts  of  waste  material,  includ- 


ing coal  ashes  and  barn  manure  and 
autumn  leaves  as  well  as  house  waste 
They  decompose  slowly,  without  any  rapid 
fermentation,  and  constitute  the  only  fer- 
tilizer- that  we  use.  They  will  make  your 
gardens  of  all  sorts,  fat  and  productive. 
Commercial  fertilizer  will  gad  your  soil  into 
a  single  crop,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Now 
on  top  of  these  piles  plant  your  squashes 
and  they  will  beautify  the  heaps  all  sum- 
mer. Your  melons  must  have  the  warmest 
exposure,  and  boxes  must  be  placed  around 
all  your  vines  as  soon  as  planted. 

When  the  plants  are  well  up,  and  the 
bugs  appear,  cover  at  once  with  mosquito 
netting.  The  boxes  should  be  about  four 
inches  high  and  fifteen  inches  square. 
When  the  squashes  have  formed  two  or 
three  joints,  cover  all  but  the  leaves  with 
two  or  three  inches  of  fine  soil.  The  borers 
can  then  work  at  the  first  roots  without 
doing  harm,  because  every  joint  will  have 
rooted.  I  used  to  loosen  my  vines,  invari- 
ably, just  as  they  got  ready  to  set  squashes; 
now  I  loose  none  at  all. 

THE    TASK   OF    WEEDING 

Meanwhile  we  have  got  to  think  over  a 
few  vegetables  that  will  require  hand- 
weeding,  and  for  my  part  I  hate  this  busi- 
ness. 1  used  to  hate  it  when  a  boy,  for  it 
was  back-breaking  work,  and  as  a  rule  I 
wanted  to  go  fishing  just  about  weeding 
time.  It  is  just  as  well  to  sow  your  beets 
and  carrots  in  line  with  your  peas  and  po- 
tatoes, and  do  most  of  the  work  with  the 
plow  or  cultivator.  Still,  there  is  a  lot 
of  tedious  labor  weeding  these  plants. 
But  I  am  willing  to  take  care  of  enough  of 
them  to  supply  my  table  with  carrots, 
beets,  spinach  and  parsley.  A  few  pep- 
pers may  be  added,  and  I  generally  have 
enough  Swiss  chard  for  greens,  and  enough 
oyster  plant  or  salsify  for  winter  and 
spring  soups.  The  remarkable  improve- 
ment made  recently  in  the  carrot  has  made 
it  one  of  the  most  important  table  vege- 
tables. The  hard  core  has  been  eliminated, 
sweetness  has  been  added,  and  from  being 
a  horse  food  it  is  a  delicious  food  for 
human  beings. 

The  special  importance  of  the  beet  is  for 
early  greens.  The  chard  is  not  only  a 
beautiful  plant,  but  it  has  stems  nearly  as 
large  as  pie  plant.    The  plants  will  grow 
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for  two  or  three  years,  provided  you  cut  off 
the  blossom  stalks.  It  resembles  the  beet, 
but  without  edible  roots.  Two  of  our 
vegetables  can  be  left  in  the  ground  until 
spring,  the  oyster  plant  and  the  parsnip. 
The  latter  is  highly  relished  by  most 
people,  but  it  belongs  among  the  plants 
to  be  hand-weeded,  and  with  the  onion  I 
have  turned  it  over  to  my  neighbors  to 
cultivate.  Spinach  is  a  marvel  of  rapid 
growth  and  is  very  essential  for  early 
greens,  unless  you  have  dandelions  within 
reach.  If  dandelions  can  be  secured  noth- 
ing else  is  needed  until  beets.  Professor 
Koch  used  to  say  that  God  never  made 
one  dandelion  plant  too  many.  It  is  in- 
valuable for  its  medicinal  qualities  in  the 
spring. 

You  can  place  parsley  with  the  herbs, 
or  in  a  little  nook  by  itself,  only  it  should 
be  handy  for  the  housewife  to  get  at  it  to 
dress  meats  and  make  soups.  If  you  are 
not  a  celery  enthusiast  you  can  generally 
buy  it  as  easily  as  you  can  grow  it,  but  if 
you  must  grow  it  you  can  take  the  ground 
where  the  early  peas  have  grown  for  your 
celery.  The  handiest  way  of  growing  it 
is  to  take  the  plants  when  about  eight 
inches  high,  press  the  stalks  together  and 
draw  them  up  through  a  tile.  Crowd  the 
tile  down  tight  and  leave  the  plant  to  take 
care  of  itself.  In  a  few  days  the  leaves 
will  be  out  at  the  top  and  grown  all  over 
the  tile,  while  inside  the  stalks  will  be 
blanching  as  perfectly  as  you  could  make 
them  with  a  lot  of  banking  and  labor. 

The  onion  likes  to  grow  on  the  same  soil 
year  after  year,  and  that  soil  ought  to  have 
a  good  percentage  of  sand.  I  think  I  shall 
try  onions  again  some  time,  but  for  the 
present  I  prefer  to  buy  them.  In  the 
South  I  found  the  negroes  constantly 
asking  for  collards,  and  at  first  did  not 
know  really  what  they  were  asking  for. 
The  collard  is  a  member  of  the  cabbage 
family.  Mangel-wurzels  come  into  the 
vegetable  garden  because  of  their  value  in 
the  barn.  You  can  get  about  as  much 
to  the  acre  as  of  any  other  cattle  food  yet 
discovered.  I  have  not  yet  made  a  com- 
parison in  Florida  with  cassava,  only  the 
latter  is  ahead  in  this,  that  we  can  leave  it 
in  the  ground  growing  for  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  about  equally  good  for  horses, 
cows  and  hens. 

The  cauliflower  is  another  member  of 


the  cabbage  family  and  is  grown  in  the 
same  way — only  it  must  be  cultivated 
with  care  in  order  to  secure  large  heads. 
The  plants  need  cool  and  moist  weather, 
rich  soil,  and  a  deal  of  cultivation.  The 
beginner  in  country  life  better  leave  it  out 
of  his  list  at  present.  Besides  this  there 
are  half  a  dozen  more  vegetables,  like  kohl- 
rabi, a  turnip  shaped  bulb;  leeks,  which 
are  in  the  onion  family;  egg-plant,  which 
requires  a  warm  climate — all  of  which  can 
be  omitted  in  a  Northern  garden.  Ruta 
bagas  or  Swedish  turnips,  and  turnips 
proper  come  in  for  late  sowing,  and  are 
very  important  as  cattle  feed.  Some  of 
the  turnips  are  liable  to  be  delicious  for 
table  food,  but  the  probabilities  are  so 
strong  the  other  way  that  I  leave  them 
mostly  out  of  my  Northern  garden.  In 
Florida  they  are  very  important.  The 
ruta  bagas  should  be  sown  from  the  first 
to  the  middle  of  July,  and  I  have  had  better 
luck  in  getting  high-flavored  bulbs  than 
with  the  common  turnip.  It  is  another 
splendid  cattle  food. 

A  vegetable  garden  without  herbs  is  a 
garden  without  flavor.  Sage  and. summer 
savory  are  the  two  indispensables  in  my 
own  case.  You  can  let  a  few  roots  of 
parsley  and  of  celery  go  to  seed,  and  they 
will  add  delicious  fragrance  for  your  soups. 
Use  the  seed  to  your  taste.  There  is  no 
reason  for  sending  to  Ceylon  for  spice,  so 
long  as  we  have  enough  of  our  own.  A 
few  peppers  add  beauty,  and  if  used  for 
home  seasoning  are  much  more  wholesome 
than  black  pepper.  I  sometimes  add  a  root 
of  fennel  and  of  carraway,  because  of  old 
times.  In  the  days  of  long  sermons  these 
seeds  were  taken  to  church  to  chew  and 
keep  us  awake.  We  no  longer  grow  yellow 
saffron  to  cure  yellow  jaundice;  instead 
we  take  a  dose  of  self-compensation  and 
mental  bossing.  Sometimes  the  dose  is 
equally  bitter.  Summer  savory,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  best  of  all  herbs  for  general 
family  use. 

Sweet  corn  is  the  glory  and  perfection  of 
vegetables.  It  was  originated  by  the 
Indians  of  Massachusetts,  but  we  are  won- 
derfully improving  it.  At  present  I  plant 
my  own  hybrids,  having  crossed  the  Black 
Mexican  with  Golden  Bantam,  and  with 
other  larger  varieties,  securing  the  most 
delicious  flavor  in  combination  with  large 
ears.     I    have   told   you   when    to   begin 
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planting  corn,  and  you  should  plant  for 
succession  until  about  the  first  of  June. 
Anything  planted  later  is  liable  to  be 
frosted  before  it  gives  you  edible  ears. 
If  you  select  from  a  catalog  you  will  not 
go  amiss  in  trying  the  Black  Mexican, 
Kendal's  Giant  and  Perry's  Hybrid.  Of 
course  you  will  grow  popcorn  for  the  young 
folks,  but,  mark  you,  all  these  varieties 
must  be  planted  remote  from  each  other, 
or  they  will  cross  pollen,  and  get  woefully 
mixed  up. 

I  am  specially  fond  of  my  beans,  for  I 
have  originated  a  very  large  number.  Half 
a  dozen  of  these  I  am  retaining  and  improv- 
ing. They  are  all  pole  beans,  and  the  pods, 
pure  white,  are  from  six  to  eight  inches 
long,  and  are  intended  for  what  we  call 
string  bean  use  as  well  as  for  shell.  It  has 
been  the  work  of  twenty  years  to  create 
them.  jMr.  Burbank  says  in  a  letter  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  his 
experiments  are  flat  failures.  He  is  satis- 
fied if  the  hundredth  is  worth  keeping. 
Five  or  six  varieties  of  my  beans  will  be  a 
blessing  to  gardening.  Mr.  Keeney,  the 
bean  king,  has  produced  a  golden  wax  sort 
that  he  thinks  will  never  rust.  I  am  never 
troubled  with  this  rust  pest,  and  I  think  it 
is  due  largely  to  highly  fertilized  soil.  It 
can  be  easily  eliminated  from  pole  beans. 
The  bean  is  a  legume,  and  while  your  corn 
will  grow  only  one  or  two  years  in  a  place 
without  exhausting  the  corn  food,  your 
beans  may  be  planted  in  the  same  spot 
as  long  as  you  please.  They  draw  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  and  add  it  to  the  soil. 

WHAT    PEAS   DO   TO   A   GARDEN 

The  same  is  true  of  your  peas.  As  le- 
gumes they  are  busy  all  the  time  extracting 
nitrogen  from  the  air  and  storing  it  in  the 
earth.  There  may  be  needed  a  little 
potash  and  phosphorus,  but  this  you  can 
supply  from  your  compost  piles.  It  is 
not  easy  to  draw  up  a  list  of  peas  that  will 
surpass  all  others.  Some  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish and  American  gardeners  are  constantly 
sending  out  new  sorts  of  very  high  quality. 
My  rule  is  to  select  varieties  that  grow 
from  two  to  three  feet  high  and  need  no 
brushing.  For  extra  early  I  would  take 
Gradus,  a  large-podded,  strong-growing 
and  deliciously  rich  variety.  This  sort 
does  not  get  hard  and  useless  as  quick  as 


matured.  Then  1  would  add  Thomas 
Laxton,  a  long-podded  and  wrinkled  pea. 
For  second  crop  I  would  take  Heroine  and 
May  Queen;  and  then  test  other  sorts  year 
by  year.  The  first  sowing  I  have  described; 
and  you  may  sow  for  succession  until  the 
middle  of  June. 

The  best  Irish  potato  in  the  world  is 
State  of  Maine,  at  least  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  its  equal.  It  is  a  late  variety, 
and  for  earliest  I  have  found  nothing  bet- 
ter than  Bliss'  Triumph.  This  potato  is 
almost  exclusively  planted  in  Florida, 
where  it  matures  so  quickly  and  so  surely 
that  it  commands  the  early  Northern 
market.  It  is  a  roundish  red  potato,  but 
the  flavor  is  not  equal  to  State  of  Maine. 
Vermont  Gold  Coin  is  another  potato  of 
exceedingly  high  quality,  and  it  is  also 
vigorous  and  productive.  Norcross  is  win- 
ning a  very  high  place,  and  for  early, 
Noroton  Beauty  deserves  all  the  praise 
it  gets.  Delaware  is  a  tremendous  yielder. 
and  of  fine  quality;  and  for  very  latest, 
Green  Mountain  is  another — too  late, 
however,  for  most  Northern  States. 

THE  MATTER  OF   SQUASH 

The  best  squash  in  the  world  was  origi- 
nated by  Gregory,  who  also  originated  the 
famous  Hubbard,  and  he  has  rightly  called 
it  Delicious.  A  vine  will  carry  eight  or 
ten  of  them,  although  not  quite  as  large 
as  Hubbard.  Among  the  lettuces  of  best 
quality  for  everybody,  I  do  not  know  a 
better  than  Mignonette,  a  little  solid-headed 
affair,  that  makes  no  fuss  and  takes  very 
little  time  in  giving  you  a  delicious  loaf, 
just  big  enough  for  your  plate.  After  this 
take  Golden  Queen,  and  then  test  as  many 
as  you  please.  When  you  are  selecting 
your  tomatoes  you  will  be  safe  in  taking 
almost  anything  originated  by  Livingston. 
As  good  as  any  are  his  Dwarf  Stone  and 
his  New  Globe.  These  are  red  tomatoes, 
and  your  table  supply  will  be  ever  so  much 
finer  if  you  also  have  Golden  Queen,  a  large 
and  delicious  yellow.  In  fact,  I  think  this 
latter  is  the  best  tomato  I  have  tasted. 
For  very  early  you  can  try  Earliana  or 
Noltes.  The  last  is  recommended  for 
mucky  soil  and  the  former  for  gravelly. 
I  have  secured  a  beautiful  variety  by 
crossing  yellow  and  red,  having  a  mixed 
flush  of  red  and  yellow  on  the  outside,  and 
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the  same  colors  unequally  blended  inside. 
It  is  hardly  worth  the  while  to  give  you 
specific  direction  as  to  the  selection  of  car- 
rots, beets,  cabbages,  etc.  Nearly  all  of 
the  new  varieties  are  improved,  both  in 
growth  and  in  quality.  I  think  that  in 
most  cases  you  will  be  able  to  improve  your 
vegetables,  by  always  selecting  the  finest- 
looking  seed,  and  growing  it  yourself. 
You  can  raise  your  own  seed  by  setting  a 
row  of  last  year's  cabbage  stumps,  old 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips  and  so  forth.  Al- 
ways save  the  seeds  of  your  best  squash, 
cucumber,  melon  and  tomatoes.  Cucum- 
bers I  have  said  nothing  about,  but  you 
may  grow  them  exactly  as  you  grow  your 
melons.  As  for  radishes  1  do  not  see  very 
much  difference  in  the  sorts  advertised,  and 
I  confess  that  1  grow  them  for  their  beauty, 
rather  than  for  eating.  I  detest  them,  but 
then  everybody  has  his  whims,  and  1  be- 
lieve that  every  Congressman  who  sends 
out  seeds  makes  a  point  of  radishes  and 
turnips. 

HOW   TO   MAKE   GARDENING    LAST 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  how  to  protract 
your  garden  delight  late  into  fall.  I  have 
string  beans  into  November  and  tomatoes 
quite  as  late.  Break  down  half  a  dozen 
poles  of  beans  just  before  heavy  frost  and 
cover  with  some  light  material  or  even  with 
corn  stalks — lifting  it  carefully  off  when 
the  danger  is  past.  I  sometimes  have  to 
leave  my  beans  covered  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time.  The  beans  will  go  on 
forming  and  give  you  many  a  nice  mess 
after  your  neighbor  can  only  look  out  on 
black  vegetation.  Lay  down  a  few  of  your 
tomato  vines  and  cover  in  the  same  way. 
Then  pick  pretty  closely  all  your  green 
tomatoes  and  store  them  in  a  sunny  room, 
well  spread.  They  will  nearly  all  ripen, 
or  sufficiently  to  make  excellent  soups  as 
late  as  December.  Lettuce  you  can  mean- 
while have  growing  in  a  cold  frame,  leaving 
the  glass  on.  Celery,  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower will  be  all  right  anyway,  as  they 
do  not  mind  a  pretty  snug  freeze.  And 
now  let  me  tell  you  about  your  squashes 
and  pumpkins,  that  rough  handling  will 
make  them  decay  quicker  than  apples;  but 


very  careful  handling  and  storage  in  a 
dry,  dark  room  will  keep  them  in  good 
eating  nearly  all  winter.  Store  them  in 
your  cellar,  even  a  frost-proof  cellar,  and 
they  will  all  decay  before  January. 

Fall  gardening  is  an  affair  that  most 
people  don't  know  anything  about,  but 
it  is  well  worth  the  while.  There  is  a  good 
list  of  vegetables  that  can  be  sowed  in 
October,  and  so  have  them  ready  to  jump 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  spring  at  the  very 
first  tingle  of  warm  sunshine.  In  this  way 
you  will  gain  sometimes  a  full  month,  for 
you  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  soil  to  be 
in  good  condition  for  the  plow.  If  you 
undertake  this  sort  of  gardening  you  must 
see  to  it  that  your  ground  is  clean  and 
that  it  is  thoroughly  drained.  Nothing 
can  be  done  while  the  land  lies  low  and  the 
water  settles  in  the  wettest  time;  nor  can 
you  accomplish  anything  where  the  wash 
is  bad  from  thawing  of  the  snow.  Among 
the  vegetables  best  adapted  to  this  kind 
of  gardening  are  the  beet,  parsnip,  lettuce, 
carrot,  with  spinach  and  parsley.  You 
will  want  your  spinach  just  as  soon  as  the 
snow  melts,  and  parsley  is  never  so  sweet 
as  in  April. 

GETTING    THE    RIGHT    SEEDS 

You  will  probably  ask  where  to  get  your 
seeds,  but  that  I  cannot  answer  because  it 
would  be  unjust  to  the  large  number  of 
first-rate  dealers.  Only  this,  select  a  seeds- 
man who  shows  enthusiasm,  and  has  a 
heart  in  his  business  as  well  as  money;  a 
man  who  is  himself  trying  to  create  some- 
thing as  well  as  sell  something,  and  is  ready 
to  appreciate  and  disseminate  what  others 
do.  You  can  find  such  a  man,  and  after 
you  have  found  him  stay  by  him,  until  he 
gives  you  wholesale  prices.  Almost  every- 
thing has  been  greatly  improved  in  the 
vegetable  garden,  while  some  of  the  best 
are  entirely  new  creations.  There  is  a 
latent  power  in  everything  which  you  can 
bring  out  with  encouragement  and  pa- 
tience. I  have  sent  you  into  a  vegetable 
garden  not  simply  to  raise  other  people's 
seed,  but  to  improve  something  yourself 
and  get  to  be  an  enthusiast  in  the  way  of 
creating. 


William  Courtenay  and  Walter  Hale  in  the  famous  fight  in  "The  Wolf." 

THE   PHYSICAL    DEMANDS    OF 
THE    STAGE 

BY   GEORGE    JEAN    NATHAN 


HE  late  Richard  Alans- 
field,  while  watching  a 
football  contest  be- 
tween two  university 
elevens  years  ago, 
turned  to  his  compan- 
ion with  the  remark: 
"And  they  call  that  hard  work!" 

Probably  not  more  than  one  person  out 
of  every  hundred  in  the  great  crowd  who 
nightly  watch  the  Drama  Game  appreci- 
ates the  severe  tax  on  physical  energy  that 
the  stage  imposes  upon  the  players.  A 
big  majority  of  theater-goers  are  wont  to 
believe  that  acting  is  one  of  the  easiest  of 
the  professions,  that  actors  need  pay  small 
attention  to  the  details  of  their  physical 
well-being,  and  that  stage  life  is,  at  best, 


happy-go-lucky.  They  watch  the  enact- 
ment of  a  play  about  two  and  three- 
quarters  hours  in  length  and  file  out  of  the 
theater  murmuring  to  themselves:  "What 
an  easy  way  to  make  a  living."  But  they 
fail  to  see  the  weeks  of  rehearsal,  the  strain 
of  learning  a  long  part  and,  in  repertoire, 
many  parts,  the  tedium  of  travel,  of  long 
"jumps,"  of  one-night  stands,  the  constant 
and  up-to-the-minute  physical  fitness  de- 
manded for  the  proper  enactment  of  a 
role,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other 
working  hardships  that  public  performers 
must  combat  and  surmount  if  they  would 
survive. 

Unlike  the  audiences,  however,  the 
players  themselves  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  demands  made  by  the  stage  on  body  as 
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Miss  Gertrude  Coghlan  on  her  daily  automobile  ride. 
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well  as  mind.  And  as  there  can  be  no 
sound,  capable  mental  power  without 
soundness  of  physique,  they  exercise  far 
greater  care  in  the  preservation  of  their 
physical  fitness  than  do  the  majority  of 
those  who  are  their  critics. 


Miss   Frances  Starr  in  riding  costume. 


If  a  physician  is  taken  ill,  a  brother  phy- 
sician may  temporarily  look  after  his 
patients.  If  a  lawyer's  health  fails,  one 
of  his  associates  may  carry  on  his  work 
until  his  strength  returns.  Small  loss — 
either  professional  or  financial — is  incurred 
by  either  because  of  their  illness.  With 
the  actor  it  is  different.  The  substitution 
of  an  understudy  in  his  stead  more  often 
means  financial  loss  to  himself  and  to  his 
management.  If  he  is  ill  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  may  mean  the  withdrawal  and 
abandonment  of  the  production — a  thing 
that  is  sure  to  follow  if  the  actor  in  ques- 
tion is  one  known  as  "leading."  If  he  is 
not  a  "lead,"  there  is  the  chance  that  his 
understudy  may  be  so  successful  in  the 
interpretation  of  his  part  that  he  may  find 
himself  out  of  work  when  he  gets  well  again. 
And,  too,  even  if  the  performer  in  question 
is  not  of  great  prominence  in  the  cast,  his 
illness  on  the  road  may  force  the  tempo- 
rary closing  of  the  play  in  those  instances 
where  understudies  are  not  carried  by 
traveling  companies. 

The  actor  simply  must  keep  well.  Upon 
his  health  depends  his  ability  not  only  to 
do  his  work  but  to  keep  it.  Dissipation 
brings  with  it  final  breakdown  and  that 
means  dismissal  or,  at  least,  forced  and 
prolonged  retirement. 
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HOW   JEFFERSON    MET   THE    STRAIN 

To  his  life  out  of  doors,  his  care  in  "deep 
breathing,"  and  his  frequent  fishing  trips, 
the  late  Joseph  Jefferson  attributed  his 
ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  strain  that 
acting  imposed  upon  him  in  his  later  years 
before  the  public.  One  of  his  favorite  re- 
marks to  his  theatrical  friends  was:  "If 
an  actor  wants  to  have  his  innings  on  the 
stage  he  must  look  out  for  his  outings." 

Almost  all  of  the  leading  performers  of 
to-day  have  schedules  of  daily  outdoor 
exercise  mapped  out  to  which  they  adhere 
closely,  even  during  the  height  of  the  win- 
ter theatrical  season.  William  Gillette, 
to  overcome  his  chronic  nervousness, 
walks  five  miles  every  afternoon.  On 
matinee  days  he  indulges  in  his  walk  after 
a  late  breakfast.  Miss  Frances  Starr  and 
Miss  Blanche  Bates  take  daily  horseback 
rides.  John  Drew  plays  "squash";  James 
K.  Hackett,  who  possessed  considerable 
lacrosse  prowess  while  at  college,  pulls 
weights  in  a  gymnasium;  Robert  Edeson, 
known  in  the  profession  as  the  "muscle 
mad"  actor,  drives  an  automobile  at  least 


Miss  Mabel  Taliaferro  trusts    to   yachting  to 
keep  up  her  health. 

twenty  miles  a  day;    and   E.   H.  Sothern 
spends  an  hour  with  the  foils. 

Frank  Mclntyre  spends  an  hour  and  a 
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John  Drew  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Louise  Drew,  starting  on  a  horseback  ride  from  their  country 

place  on   Long   Island. 


Miss  Marie  Cahill,  to  save  some  of  the  strain  of  travel,  rides  in  her  own  private  car. 


Frederic  Thompson  and  Frank  Daniels  having  fun  on  the  former's  yacht  during  a  cruise 

along  the  Sound. 


Charles  Richman,  here  shown  in  a  scene  from  "The  Fighting  Hope,"  is  one  of  the  athletes  in  the 

Deal   Beach,  N.  J.,  summer  colony. 


The  fist  fight  between  Messrs.   Ellwanger  and  Collins  in  "Way  Down   East,"  wherein  skill  and 

strength  have  been  requisite. 
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Mischa  Elman,  the  young  violinist,  who  is  a 
great  believer  in  outdoor  life. 


half  daily  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium; 
H.  B.  Warner  boxes  at  the  New  York 
Athletic  club  and  follows  it  up  with  a  swim 
in  the  tank;  Robert  Mantell  does  "setting- 
up  exercises"  out  of  doors  for  half  an  hour; 
and  William  Faversham  has  recently  for- 
saken his  bicycle  for  driving. 

Miss  Maude  Adams  rides  a  horse  to  keep 
herself  in  physical  trim.  Madame  Alia 
Nazimova  and  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  allow 
themselves  two  hours  a  day  for  play  in  the 
open  air.  Henry  Miller  personally  looks 
after  his  farm,  "Sky  Meadows,"  near  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  whence  he  commutes  to  the 
theater  four  out  of  the  six  theater  days 
when  he  is  playing  in  New  York.  While 
on  the  road,  he  takes  short  jogs  in  the 
country.  Miss  Mabel  Taliaferro,  while 
playing  in  the  East,  spends  much  of  her 
day  time  on  her  husband's  yacht,  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Coghlan  alternates  between  long 
motor  rides  and  golfing. 

George  M.  Cohan,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  has  composed  a  number  of  his  lyrics 
while  taking  automobile  rides  to  Manhat- 
tan Beach.  Miss  Louise  Gunning  rides 
cross  country  in  New  Rochelle.  Miss 
Billie  Burke  spends  every  available  minute 


in  her  touring  automobile.  Each  one  of 
the  leading  players,  in  fact,  does  something 
daily  during  the  playing  season  to  better 
his  or  her  physical  condition. 

The  summer  season  is  devoted  almost 
wholly  to  rest  and  recreation  by  the  stage 
folk.  Either  Europe  or  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  America  attract  the  entire  lead- 
ing player  contingent.  Miss  Ethel  Barry- 
more  plays  tennis  and  croquet  at  the  place 
of  her  uncle,  John  Drew,  on  Long  Island. 
Walter  Hale  motors  abroad.  Dustin  Far- 
num  builds  shacks  on  his  farm  at  Sag 
Harbor.  Walter  Whiteside,  who  made  a 
trip  far  North  with  the  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  several  years  ago,  doe%s  mountain 
climbing  in  Colorado.  Miss  Viola  Allen, 
who  owns  a  country  place  near  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  spends  a  lot  of  her  time  rowing. 

HOW  WELL-KNOWN  STAGE  PEOPLE  EXERCISE 

Robert  Edeson  spends  the  summer  on 
Long  Island  and  takes  long  swims  daily. 
George  Arliss  wields  an  axe  and  chops  wood 


Robert   Edeson's  physique  as  shown    in   his 
"Strongheart"  football   togs. 
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Photograph  by  Pach,  N.  Y. 

Maude  Adams  as  she  looks  when  in  the  Catskills. 


during  the  early  part  of  the  summer  morn- 
ings to  keep  himself  "fit."  Charles  Rich- 
man  golfs  at  Deal  Beach,  N.  J.  Douglas 
Fairbanks  plays  four  sets  of  tennis  every 
day  during  the  rest  season.  John  Mason 
enjovs  boating.  Edgar  Selwyn  swims  at 
Atlantic  City  William  Faversham  and 
his  wife,  Julie  Opp,  spend  their  summers 
on  their  farm  in  England.  William  Gillette 
lives  on  a  house-boat.  Vincent  Serrano 
goes  to  Sconset,  Mass.  Miss  Rose  Stahl 
plays  tennis  in  the  rural  regions  of  New 
Jersey.  Miss  Dorothy  Donnelly  swims  and 
rows  at  Allenhurst,  N.  J.  Edmund  Breese 
lives  on  a  ranch  and  punches  cows. 

Kyrle  Bellew  spends  his  summers  on  his 
yacht,  Moonstone,  William  Crane  is  also 
devoted  to  yachting  during  the  warm  sea- 
son. Mrs.  Fiske  goes  to  the  mountains. 
Miss  Bertha  Galland  and  Miss  Annie  Rus- 
sell sail  boats  and  swim,  The  latter  is  an 
adept  at  swimming.  And  so  it  is  through 
the  lengthy  category. 


EXAMPLES     OF 


LONG-LIVED 
ACTRESSES 


ACTORS     AND 


Mrs.  "Tom"  Whiffen,  Mrs.  Annie  Adams, 
Mrs.  Annie  Yeamans,  Edward  Harrigan, 
who  made  his  first  stage  appearance  in 
1867,  Denman  Thompson,  of  "Old  Home- 
stead" fame,  Eben  Plympton  and  others. 
The  remarkable  vitality  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Gilbert  is  still  remembered.  Robert  Mc- 
Wade  is  now  celebrating  his  fifty-second 
year  on  the  stage,  having  played  at  differ- 
ent times  with  Booth,  Barrett,  Lotta  and 
Charlotte  Cushman.  Ida  Vernon  has  been 
before  the  public  for  fifty  years.  In  re- 
gard to  Mrs.  Yeamans,  it  is  said  that  she 
remarked  to  a  friend  that  her  ability 
to  still  act  and  dance  at  her  late  age  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  adhered 
closely  to  "simple  life"  doctrines  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years. 

The  list  of  other  performers  well  beyond 
the  fifties  and  sixties  of  life  who  are  still 
before  the  public  and  are  still  possessed  of 
much  of  their  vitality  and  strength  might 
be  augmented  to  a  considerable  length. 
And  the  list  of  these  stage  veterans  is  a 
strong  argument  against  the  too  general 
opinion  that  performers  do  not  "take  care 
of  themselves."  Indeed,  revelry  prolonged 
till  the  small  hours  is  practised  by  stage 
folk  mostly  in  the  popular  imagination. 


Careful  watch  over  theii  physical  con- 
dition has  permitted  the  exceptionally 
long  stage  careers  of  such  performers  as 


Croquet  helps  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore  to 
keep  in  trim- 
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TRAINING     FOR     THE     STRENUOUS     SCENES 

Physical  strength— just  plain  brawn- 
is  frequently  required  incidental  to  the 
enactment  of  certain  of  the  more  strenuous 
roles.  Had  not  William  Courtenay  and 
Walter  Hale  been  men  of  strength,  the 
fight  in  the  last  act  of  "The  Wolf"  could 
not  have  been  done  as  realistically  as  it 
was.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  related  that  the 
weakened  condition  of  an  actor  who  was 
playing  Mr.  Hale's  part  in  a  road  company 
— he  had  been  suffering  from  a  severe  cold 
— practically  ruined  the  effectiveness  of 
the  scene  on  several  of  the  one-night 
stands.  When  the  actor  recovered  his 
health  and  strength,  the  fight  again  took 
on  its  element  of  realism. 

Paul  Dickey,  who  engaged  in  the  moun- 
tain-side fight  with  Edgar  Selwyn  in 
"  Pierre  of  the  Plains,"  and  who  took  the 
realistic  tumble  over  the  precipice,  was 
one  of  the  half-backs  on  the  University 
of  Michigan  football  eleven  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  says  he  would  never  have 
been  able  to  stand  the  nightly  fall  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  muscles  that  had 
been  hardened  in  many  scrimmages  on  the 
gridiron.  Speaking  of  Edgar  Selwyn,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  considerable 
physical  strength  was  likewise  required  of 
him  while  he  was  playing  in  "A  Gentle- 
man of  France."  In  one  act  he  was  com- 
pelled to  move  across  the  stage  while 
strapped  to  a  chair  and  by  turning  his 
body,  to  whirl  himself  with  the  chair 
against  a  wooden  door  and  batter  it  down. 
In  this  same  play,  the  manipulation  of  a 
heavy  ladder  also  demanded  muscular 
strength. 

Many  theater-goers  who  wondered  at 
the  realism  of  the  fist  fight  in  "Way  Down 
East,"  between  the  late  W.  T.  Ellwanger 
and  Ulrich  B.  Collins  were  not  aware  that 
these  men  practised  for  an  hour  every  day 
with  the  boxing  gloves  and  were  possessed 
of  no  mean  fistic  ability.  Robert  Edeson's 
physical  strength  was  revealed  in  "The 
Call  of  the  North,"  in  one  scene  of  which 
he  was  compelled  to  lift  Arthur  Rand, 
who  weighs  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 
clear  off  the  stage  floor. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  enacting  the  role  of 
Maryland  Calvert  in  Belasco's  war  play, 
"The  Heart  of  Maryland,"  was  compelled  to 
run  up  seventy-five  steps  to  the  top  of  a 


belfry  and  swing  by  her  arms  from  the 
clapper  of  a  huge  bell  in  the  climacteric 
scene.  Many  marveled  at  this  scene  and 
more  marveled  at  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Carter 
was  able  to  do  the  sensational  bit  of  acting. 
They  did  not  know  that  she  was  an  enthu- 
siast over  the  subject  of  physical  culture 
and  had  been  building  up  her  strength 
with  Delsarte  for  seven  years. 

In  "Leah,"  Robert  Mantell  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  Marie  Booth  Russell  off 
the  stage  and  Miss  Russell  is  quite  a  heavy 
woman.  In  "Sapho,"  Hamilton  Revelle 
had  to  carry  Olga  Nethersole  up  a  winding 
flight  of  stairs.  That  strength  is  also  re- 
quired in  the  enactment  of  grand  opera 
is  evidenced  by  the  analogous  fact  that  in 
"Tiefland,"  Schmedes  has  to  lift  Emmy 
Destinn. 

In  "Don  Quixote,"  E.  H.  Sothern  has  to 
engage  in  a  fight  every  few  minutes.  The 
strenuous  dance  of  Nora  in  "A  Doll's 
House,"  has  imposed  considerable  physi- 
cal strain  upon  Mme.  Nazimova,  Miss 
Barrymore  and  other  actresses  who  have 
undertaken  the  interpretation  of  the 
Ibsen  role. 

REHEARSALS    TAX    THE    STRENGTH 

The  physical  strain  of  long  and  continu- 
ous rehearsals  is  another  big  factor  that 
must  be  reckoned  with  by  the  players. 
When  Frederic  Thompson  decided  to  put 
on  "Via  Wireless,"  a  melodramatic  thriller, 
he  came  to  his  decision  so  quickly  that  it 
was  necessary  to  build  the  entire  produc- 
tion in  the  short  time  of  two  weeks  in 
order  to  get  it  in  readiness  for  the  sched- 
uled and  booked  opening.  The  cast  was 
rehearsed  almost  continuously  for  the 
period  of  time  named  and  for  the  two  days 
previous  to  the  opening  the  performers 
were  kept  in  rehearsal  steadily,  several  of 
the  leading  players  going  without  sleep 
for  forty-six  hours  and  taking  their  meals 
on  the  stage. 

When  Henry  W.  Savage  entered  into  a 
theatrical  speed  contest  with  Harrison 
Grey  Fiske  that  resulted  in  simultaneous 
openings  of  two  "Devil"  companies  in 
New  York  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
he  called  together  his  company  from  all 
over  the  country  and  rehearsed  them  con- 
stantly for  two  days.  Edwin  Stevens, 
who  was  to  essay  the  title  role  in  the  Sav- 


Paul  Dickey's  fall  in  "  Pierre  of  the  Plains"  was  one  of  the  neatest  athletic  feats  of  the  season. 
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Douglas  Fairbanks  in   tennis  costume  which, 

as  he  says,  he  "puts  on  June  15  and  takes 

off  September  1." 


age  production  of  the  Molnar  play,  was 
summering  in  Sconset,  Mass.,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  hurry  call.  He  took  the  first 
train  to  New  York,  went  directly  to  the 
Garden  Theater  and  rehearsed,  without 
a  wink  of  sleep,  for  forty-eight  hours.  To 
combat  with  the  exertions  thus  imposed, 
it  is  essential  that  actors  look  after  their 
physical  well-being.  Mr.  Stevens  said 
after  the  opening  of  the  play  that  he  be- 
lieved he  would  never  have  been  able  to 
undergo  the  strain  had  he  not  been  living 
in  the  salt  air  for  a  month  previous. 

The  slightest  indication  of  physical  weak- 
ness soon  asserts  itself  with  disastrous 
effect  if  the  performer  fails  to  take  heed  of 
it  in  due  time.  An  instance  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  case  of  Miss  Eleanor  Rob- 
son,  who,  in  the  producing  of  five  different 
plays  in  two  seasons'  time,  found  herself 
so  busy  that  she  was  not  able  properly  to 
look  after  her  physical  welfare.  The  re- 
sult was  that  she  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  stage  temporarily  and  go  to  a 
sanitarium.  The  strain  of  singing  the 
leading  role  in  "The  Merry  Widow"  told 


in  a  like  way  on  the  weakened  constitution 
of  Miss  Ethel  Jackson. 

Brief  mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  physical  hardships  actors  have  to 
endure  in  traveling  "on  the  road."  Long 
routes  of  one-night  stands  that  allow  for 
only  short  snatches  of  sleep  on  the  trains 
are,  at  various  times,  the  lot  of  almost  all 
theatrical  companies.  A  route  that  in- 
cludes the  small  towns  calls  for  continuous 
physical  action.  Arriving  in  a  "stand"  at, 
say,  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  per- 
formers must  hurry  to  the  theater  and  see 
that  their  trunks  are  in  the  proper  places 
and  their  costumes  in  good  condition. 
After  a  hasty  and  nondescript  meal,  they 
must  hasten  back  to  the  theater  and  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  evening's  perform- 
ance. If  the  "jump"  to  the  next  town  is 
of  any  length,  the  actors  must  board  the 
train  directly  after  the  close  of  the  enter- 
tainment. Catching  trains  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  after  a  short  sleep  in  semi- 
undress,  is  not  an  unusual  feature  of  one- 
night  stand  life. 

What  with  poor  hotel  accommodations 
and  constant  travel  for  two  or  three  months 
in  some  cases,  the  wear  and  tear  soon  be- 
gins to  tell  on  constitutions  that  are  not 
fully  up  to  the  mark.  With  second-rate 
companies,  where  the  "stands"  are  of  in- 
ferior grade  and  where  traveling  accom- 
modations are  anything  but  Pullman-like, 
the  strain  is  even  more  telling.  There  is 
an  instance  on  record  where  a  cheap  com- 
pany playing  "The  Marriage  of  Kitty"  in 
the  little  towns  of  the  Middle  West  five 
years  ago,  was  compelled  to  travel  for  two 
months  of  one-night  stands  in  day  coaches. 
The  chief  sleep  the  performers  got  was 
what  they  took  on  the  "jumps"  by  curling 
themselves  up  on  the  seats  of  the  coaches. 
There  was  no  time  or  place  for  undressing. 
Just  seven  days  out  of  the  entire  sixty-one 
were  the  actors  able  to  sleep  in  "real" 
beds,  and  then  in  the  dingiest  imaginable 
sort  of  hotels. 

PRIVATIONS   ON    THE    "  ROAD" 

Delays,  railroad  wrecks  and  heavy 
storms  increase  the  danger  and  physical 
tension  of  traveling  players.  When  "The 
Yankee  Tourist"  company  were  making  a 
long  "jump"  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco 
two  years  ago,  they  were  snowbound  in 
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Nevada  for  six  days.  The  performers 
were  compelled  to  live  in  the  cold  trains. 
The  food  supply  gave  out,  and  the  com- 
pany had  to  subsist  on  what  meager  rations 
they  could  wheedle  out  of  the  unwilling 
people  who  lived  in  the  scattered  shacks 
in  the  country  nearby. 

Four  years  ago,  a  company  playing 
Shakesperean  repertoire  was  similarly 
snowbound  in  Montana  and  was  compelled 
to  live  on  milk  for  two  days. 

Many  of  the  theaters  in  the  Western  one- 
night  stands  are  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  barns,  and  the  players  are  forced  to 
put  up  a  stubborn  fight  against  the  perils 
of  colds  and  pneumonia.  Playing  in  the 
warm  climate  of  the  Pacific  Coast  one  week 
and  in  the  zero  climate  of  Montana  the  next 
week  and  similar  sudden  transitions  from 
one  climate  to  another  in  one-night  stand 
life  increase  the  dangers  of  illness. 

AN    ANTI-FAT   CRUSADE 

If  the  theater  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  it  is  most  assuredly  not  a  case 


of  the  survival  of  the  fattest.  Leading 
actors'  and  particularly  actresses'  greatest 
enemy  is  fat.  They  fear  the  adipose  ad- 
vent more  than  anything  else  and  take 
strenuous  measures  to  keep  themselves 
slender.  To  thus  ward  off  fat,  they  indulge 
in  various  forms  of  exercise,  diet  and  train- 
ing. An  amusing  story  is  told  of  a  cer- 
tain well-known  woman  interpreter  of 
tragic  roles  who  went  to  such  extremes  of 
diet  to  keep  herself  from  becoming  stout 
two  seasons  ago  that  she  became  ill  and 
was  forced  to  give  way  to  her  understudy 
for  six  performances. 

Emotional  roles  are  the  severest  tax  on 
performers.  Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  who,  in 
"The  Goddess  of  Reason/'  must  work  her- 
self into  a  frenzy  during  the  major  part  of 
the  presentation  of  the  play,  has  to  stick 
to  a  rigorous  system  of  dietary  training 
to  maintain  herself  in  proper  condition  to 
cope  with  the  arduous  demands  of  the 
role  she  plays.  The  famous  Booth's  per- 
formance of  "Hamlet"  is  quoted  as  a 
superior    example    of    how    virility    and 


William  Hodge  leaving  Kokomo,  Ind.,  on  an  automobile  trip  to  New  York. 
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strength  were  combined  with  mental 
genius  in  giving  birth  to  one  of  the  greatest 
pieces  of  acting  the  stage  has  known. 

Grand  opera  and  the  concert  stage  fix 
equal  demands  with  the  theater  upon  phys- 
ical fitness.  Mischa  Elman,  the  eighteen- 
year-old  violinist  who  recently  made  his 
appearance  on  the  American  concert  stage, 
says:  "I  find  that  my  daily  wrestling 
practice,  my  tennis  and  my  bicycling  are 
just  as  necessary  as  my  daily  practicing 
on  the  violin.  Without  my  outdoor  play- 
ing I  could  not  successfully  keep  up  my 
indoor  playing."  Albert  Spalding,  the 
American  violinist,  believes,  too,  that  his 


outdoor  life  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
furthering  of  his  work. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat 
a  line  that  the  late  Joseph  Jefferson  used 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  this  topic  of  the 
physical  side  of  the  theater.  "All  the 
world's  a  stage,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson  with 
Shakespeare,  "and  all  the  stage  must  be 
an  outdoor  world,"  he  concluded  without 
Shakespeare,  but  with  what  the  Bard  of 
Avon  would  himself  have  realized  had  he 
been  able  to  foresee  the  hardships  that  are 
imposed  upon  the  performers  of  to-day 
by  the  increasingly  insistent  requirements 
of  the  growing  theater. 


Hi"   roll  a 


Mme.  Nazimcva  on  her  estate  in 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MUNFORD 


A   STORY  OF    RAILROAD    LIFE 


BY    FRANK    L.    PACKARD 


lUNFORD'S  story  goes 
back  to  the  time  when 
the  Hill  Division  was 
mostly  plans  and  blue- 
prints. Just  a  spidery 
line  with  little  perpen- 
dicular dabs  represent- 
ing the  right  of  way  that  twisted  and 
curved  and  turned,  skirting  the  edge  of  a 
canon  here,  trestling  a  gorge  there — strad- 
dling the  Rockies,  bridging  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Munford  came  to  the  work  before  the 
gangs  were  deep  enough  into  the  hills  to 
lose  daily,  or  rather  nightly,  touch  with 
Big  Cloud.  And  the  way  of  his  coming 
was  this :  The  town,  springing  up  in  a  night, 
had  its  beginning  in  the  wooden  shanty 
the  engineers  built  as  headquarters  for  the 
Hill  Division  that  was  to  be.  Then,  with 
mushroom  growth,  came  shacks  innumer- 
able; and  these  shacks,  for  the  most  part, 
were  gambling  hells  and  dives  and  saloons, 
and  the  population  was  Indian,  Chinese 
and  bad  American.  To  these  places  of 
lurid  entertainment  flocked  the  toilers  at 
night,  loading  down  the  construction 
empties  as  they  backed  their  way  to  the 
spurs  and  sidings  that  soon  spread  out  like  a 
cobweb  around  headquarters. 

Naturally,  rows  were  of  pretty  frequent 
occurrence  between  the  company's  men 
and  the  leeches  who  bleed  them  with 
crooked  games  and  stacked  decks  over  the 
roulette,  faro  and  stud-poker  tables.  But 
of  them  all  in  the  delectable  pursuit  of  sep- 
arating the  men  and  their  pay-checks, 
Pete  McGonigle's  "Blazing  Star"  saloon 
was  in  the  van,  both  as  to  size  and  crook- 
edness. And  that  high  station  of  emi- 
nence it  maintained  until  the  night  a 
stranger  wrecked  it  by  no  more  delicate  a 


method  than  that  of  kicking  over  the  rou- 
lette table,  sending  it  and  the  attendant, 
who  was  presiding  over  the  little  whirling 
ball  in  Pete's  interest,  crashing  to  the  floor. 
That  stranger  was  Munford.  And  that 
was  how  Munford  came  to  join  the  army 
of  the  Rockies. 

A  number  of  the  company  men  were 
present  and  they  sided  in  with  Munford. 
Before  this  amalgamation,  Pete  and  his 
hangers-on  went  down  to  ignominious  de- 
feat, and  the  "Blazing  Star"  to  utter 
demolishment  and  ruin.  News  of  the 
fracas  spread  rapidly  to  the  other  "joints." 
The  dive-keepers  joined  forces,  the  com- 
pany men  did  likewise,  and  that  night  be- 
came the  wildest  in  the  history  of  Big 
Cloud. 

Munford  took  command  of  his  new- 
found friends  from  the  start.  In  the  street 
fight  that  followed  he  did  wondrous  things 
— and  did  them  with  zest,  delight  and  ef- 
fectiveness. With  his  great  bulk  he  tow- 
ered above  his  companions,  and  the  sweep 
of  his  long  arms  as  they  rose  and  fell,  the 
play  of  his  massive  shoulders  as  he  lunged 
forward  to  give  impetus  to  his  blows,  was 
a  marvelous  sight  to  see.  But  the  details 
of  that  fight  have  no  place  here.  Its  re- 
sult, however,  was  that  Munford,  pre- 
viously unknown  and  unheard  of,  became, 
thereafter,  a  marked  man  in  Big  Cloud. 

When  the  fight  was  over  the  company 
men,  elated  with  victory  though  somewhat 
the  worse  for  wear,  retired  to  the  yard  to 
wait  for  the  construction  trains  to  take 
them  up  to  their  work.  And  while  they 
waited  they  spent  the  time  gazing  in  admi- 
ration at  Munford  who  sat  on  the  edge  of 
a  flat-car,  his  legs  dangling  over,  blowing 
softly  on  his  knuckles,  a  smile  of  divine  con- 
tentment on  his  face. 


Munford  leaped  out  and  grasped  him  by  the  throat. 
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What  was  Munford  going  to  do?  de- 
manded McGuire  and  the  cronies  of  his 
particular  gang  who  had  had  the  honor  of 
being  present  at  Pete's  when  the  evening's 
proceedings  were  instituted,  and  who 
therefore  felt  they  had  a  prior  claim  to  the 
hero's  consideration  over  and  above  that 
of  the  men  from  other  sections  of  the  work 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  fight.  Mun- 
ford did  not  know.  Would  he  go  up  the 
line  with  them  and  take  a  job  with  their 
gang  if  they  promised  to  get  him  one? 
Munford  would.  So  he  kept  his  seat  when 
the  construction  train  pulled  out  just  as 
the  dawn  was  breaking,  and  twenty  miles 
up  the  road  at  Twin  Bear  Creek  they 
tumbled  him  off  and  introduced  him  to 
Alan  Burton,  foreman  of  Bridge  Gang 
No.  3. 

At  the  sight  of  his  battered  and  jaded 
crew,  who  in  no  wise  appeared  fit  for  the 
day's  work  before  them,  Burton  swore 
savagely  and  with  great  bitterness  of 
tongue  bade  them  get  to  their  work.  Then 
he  turned  in  his  ill-humor  to  Munford,  who 
was  still  standing  beside  him. 

"Who  the  devil  are  you?  What  you 
doin'  here?  Where  d'ye  come  from?" 
The  questions  came  quick  and  sharp  like 
a  volley  of  small  arms. 

Munford  eyed  the  wiry  little  chunk  of  a 
man,  scarcely  up  to  his  own  shoulders,  in 
silence,  taking  him  in  from  head  to  foot. 

"Well,"  snapped  Burton,  "speak  up!" 

"Munford's  my  name,"  said  Munford, 
coolly.  "I'm  here  for  a  job.  Where  I 
come  from  ain't  none  of  your  blamed  busi- 
ness, is  it?" 

"Ain't  it?"  said  Burton.  "Well,  then, 
you  can  walk  back  there,  my  bucko!"  and 
he  turned  on  his  heel  and  followed  the  men 
to  their  work. 

Munford  sat  down  on  the  doorsill  of  the 
camp  shanty  and  with  a  laugh  pulled  out 
his  pipe  and  began  to  smoke.  He  was  still 
sitting  there  a  half-hour  later  when  the 
foreman  came  back. 

"If  you've  got  far  to  go,"  grinned  Bur- 
ton "you'd  better  get  started." 

"No  hurry,"  replied  Munford,  imper- 
turbably. 

"You're  a  queer  card,"  said  Burton, 
after  a  moment.  "What's  this  about  the 
trouble  down  at  Big  Cloud  last  night  the 
boys  are  so  full  of  they  can't  do  anything 
besides  talk?" 


Munford  chuckled  quietly.  "Nothin' 
much,"  said  he. 

"Nothing  much,  eh?  They  say  you  put 
the  'Blazing  Star'  and  Pete  McGonigle  to 
the  bad,  and  then  cleaned  out  every  dive  in 
town.  You're  quite  a  reformer,  ain't  you? 
I'll  tell  you  this,  though,  it  won't  be 
healthy  for  you  around  these  parts  from 
now  on." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know"  said  Munford. 
"Say,  how  about  that  job?" 

Burton  laughed.  "You've  got  a  sweet 
nerve  to  ask  for  a  job,  and  you  responsible 
for  a  gang  that  won't  be  able  to  do  a  day's 
work  among  the  lot  of  them  between  now 
and  night.  Did  up  McGonigle's,  eh? 
Well,  I  don't  know,  I  reckon  in  the  long 
run  that  '11  be  worth  more  to  the  company 
than  the  day's  work.  All  right,  sport,  you 
can  go  to  work — until  Pete  and  his  crowd 
scare  you  out,  which  I  predict  won't  be 
long.  And  while  you're  here,  if  you  get 
itchy  for  trouble  don't  look  for  it  among 
the  men,  come  to  me." 

"Well,  I'll—"  gasped  Munford.  "Why, 
I  could  twist  you  like — "  Then  he  laughed 
in  pure  delight  at  Burton's  spunk.  "Oh, 
sure!    Sure,  I  will." 

It  took  Munford  no  longer  than  a  day 
to  get  the  hang  of  the  work.  He  was 
already  more  than  a  demi-god  in  the  eyes 
of  Bridge  Gang  No.  3,  and  that  counted  for 
much.  They  were  eager  and  ready  to 
show  him  what  they  knew  themselves, 
whereas  the  ignorance  and  rawness  of  any 
other  newcomer  would  have  been  turned 
to  good  account  in  the  shape  of  gibes  and 
jests  at  his  expense.  In  two  days,  from  a 
natural  adaptability  coupled  with  his  great 
strength,  that  was  the  strength  of  two  men, 
Munford  had  fitted  into  place  with  the 
same  nicety  that  one  part  of  a  well  de- 
signed machine  fits  into  another. 

To  the  crews  of  the  construction  trains 
bringing  up  the  bridge  material  he  was 
pointed  out  with  pride  by  his  mates — 
though,  indeed,  that  action  was  superflu- 
ous— as  "the  boy  who  did  the  trick  at 
Pete's."  And  from  these  in  turn  Munford 
learned  that  down  at  Big  Cloud,  Pete  and 
others  of  his  ilk  had  sworn  that,  sooner  or 
later,  they  would  fix  him  for  it.  At  this  he 
only  laughed  and,  doubling  his  great  arm 
bared  to  the  shoulders,  intimated  that 
there  could  be  no  greater  pleasure  in  life 
for  him  than  to  have  them  try  it.     And 
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that  night  sitting  outside  the  camp  after 
supper,  McGuire,  as  spokesman,  alluding 
to  the  threat,  proposed  that  under  Mun- 
ford's  leadership  they  should  make  an- 
other raid  on  Big  Cloud. 

Burton,  passing  by,  caught  the  gist  of 
the  conversation.  "I  want  to  see  you  a 
minute,  Munford,"  he  called,  shortly. 

Munford  got  up  and  followed  to  the 
foreman's  little  shanty  that  stood  a  few 
yards  away  from  the  main  camp.  Once 
inside,  Burton  shoved  him  into  a  chair 
and  shook  his  fist  under  Munford's  nose. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  yesterday  morning," 
he  spluttered  angrily,  "that  if  you  were 
looking  for  trouble  to  come  to  me  an 
leave  the  gang  alone?  And  here  you're 
at  it  again,  what?  Go  down  to  Big  Cloud 
and  raise  hell,  eh?  You  great,  big  over- 
grown calf?" 

Munford  blinked  at  the  foreman,  speech- 
less. It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had 
taken  words  like 
these  from  any 
man,  much  less  a 
little  spitfire  like 
Burton. 

"Trouble!  "con- 
tinued the  irate 
Burton,  hardly 
pausing  for  breath. 
"You  live  on  it, 
don't  you?  Eat  it, 
eh?  Well,  you'll 
get  a  fill  of  it  be- 
fore long  that  '11 
giveyou  thedamn- 
est  indigestion  you 
ever  heard  of.  I 
promise  you  that! 
But  you  keep  your 
hands  off  my  crew! 
Now  you  listen  to 
what  I'm  saying!" 

"Aw,  cool  your 
hat!"  said  Mun- 
ford, contemptu- 
ously. "I  can't 
help  it,  can  I,  if 
they  want  to  go 
down  to  Big 
Cloud?  If  you're  so 
blamed  anxious 
about  them,  it's  a 
wonder  you  don't 
go    around    every 


Blowing  softly  on  his  knuckles. 


night  and  tuck  'em  into  their  bunks!" 
For  a  moment  Burton  looked  as  though 
he  were  going  to  jump  into  Munford  and 
mix  it  then  and  there;  but  instead,  with 
a  short  laugh,  he  turned  and  walked  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  his  bunk  and  pulled  out  his  pipe. 
He  cut  some  tobacco  from  his  plug,  rolled 
it  between  his  palms,  packed  his  pipe 
slowly  and  lighted  it.  It  was  five  minutes 
before  he  broke  the  silence;  Munford  was 
beginning  to  feel  uncomfortable. 

"  I  don't  suppose  throwing  a  few  timbers 
across  Twin  Bear  Creek  means  much  of 
anything  to  you,  Munford,  eh?"  he  asked 
quietly. 

"Not  so  much,"  replied  Munford  care- 
lessly, a  little  puzzled  at  the  question. 

"No?  Well,  it  means  a  lot  to  me,  a 
whole  lot!  Until  that  trestle  is  up,  we 
can't  shove  material  over  to  the  other  side, 
ties  and  rails  and  heavy  stuff.  Progress 
on  the  Hill  Divi- 
sion depends  just 
at  this  minute  on 
Bridge  Gang  No. 
3,  and  concretely 
on  me.  I  don't 
propose  to  have 
it  interfered  with 
by  the  men  going 
down  to  Big  Cloud 
and  getting  their 
heads  broke,  un- 
derstand?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  we 
can  take  care  of 
our  heads,  if  that's 
all  that  bothers 
you,"  drawled 
Munford.  "And 
I  furthermore 
guess  your  bloom- 
in' littlebridge  you 
seem  so  stuck  on 
won't  take  any 
hurt  by  lettin'  the 
boys  have  their 
fling.  Anyway, 
whether  it  will  or 
not,  what's  the  use 
of  you  shootin'  off 
all  your  talk?  You 
can't  stop  'em!  If 
they  want  to  go, 
they'll  go.      And 
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say,  Burton" — an  inspiration  coming  to 
Munford — "come  on  down  with  us.  I'll 
promise  you  the  time  of  your  life." 

"I  ought  to  have  put  it  up  to  you  dif- 
ferently, I  guess,  and  saved  my  breath," 
said  Burton  in  disgust.  "You're  just  a 
hulk  of  bone  and  muscle  and  your  head's 
wood.  You  can  lift  a  timber  and  swing  a 
pick  or  axe  because  you've  got  the  strength. 
But  that's  all  you  know,  or  all  you're  good 
for!" 

The  cool  contempt  in  Burton's  voice 
stung  Munford  more  than  the  words  them- 
selves. 

"  Is  that  so!"  he  snarled,  resorting  to  his 
favorite  habit  of  blowing  on  his  knuckles. 
"I'd  show  you  fast  enough  what  I'm  good 
for,  you  runt,  if  you  was  a  little  bigger!" 

"Maybe  you'll  find  I'm  big  enough  one 
of  these  days,"  said  Burton,  sharply. 
"Now  I'll  put  it  to  you  straight  so  that 
you'll  understand.  I'll  show  you  whether 
I  can  stop  the  gang  going  to  Big  Cloud  or 
not.  No  man  rides  on  the  construction 
trains  after  to-day  without  a  pass  signed  by 
me.  That's  orders!  If  the  men  don't 
like  it,  you  can  tell  them  it's  your  fault. 
The  next  row  in  Big  Cloud  wouldn't  stop 
at  fists.  And  as  for  you,  you  wouldn't 
come  out  of  it  alive." 

"You  needn't  worry  about  me,"  sneered 
Munford.     "I'm " 

"You're  a  fool!  The  thickest-headed, 
trouble-hunting  fool  it's  ever  been  my 
cursed  luck  to  run  against!"  exclaimed 
Burton  angrily. 

Munford  brushed  his  great  shock  of  hair 
out  of  his  eyes  with  a  nervous  sweep  of 
his  hand.  "I  ain't  ever  before  taken  the 
back  talk  from  any  man  that  I've  taken 
from  you — without  hurtin'  him,"  he  said 
thickly,  rising  from  his  chair.  "And  I'm 
goin'  to  get  out  of  here  before  I  hurt  you!" 
He  walked  quickly  across  the  shanty  and 
swung  around  in  the  doorway.  "  By  God, 
1  wish  you  was  bigger!"  he  flung  out. 

Munford  walked  back  to  the  men's  camp 
and  listened  to  their  conversation  awhile 
in  sullen  silence.  They  were  still  on  the 
same  topic  and  were  waxing  more  enthusi- 
astic each  minute. 

"Aw,  dry  up!"  said  Munford,  cutting  in 
at  last.  "It'll  be  a  long  time  before  any 
of  you  see  Big  Cloud  again." 

"Who  says  so?"  demanded  McGuire, 
aggressively. 


Munford  jerked  his  thumb  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  foreman's  shanty.  "Him,"  he 
said,  laconically. 

"How's  he  goin'  to  stop  it?  What  for? 
What's  the  matter  with  him,  anyway? 
It's  none  of  his  business!" — the  men  were 
talking  in  chorus. 

"He's  fussy  about  gettin'  his  dinkye 
little  bridge  through,"  sneered  Munford. 
"He  says  he  ain't  goin'  to  have  broken 
heads  interferin'  with  it,  either.  From 
now  on  you've  got  to  get  a  pass  to  ride  on 
the  construction  train.  Likewise,  he  said 
if  you  didn't  like  it  I  was  to  tell  you" — 
here  Munford  paused  to  glance  around  the 
circle — "that  it's  my  fault  and  I'm  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble." 

"What  did  you  tell  him?"  demanded 
the  crew. 

"I  told  him  to  cool  his  hat.  What  else 
would  I  tell  him?" 

"Bully  for  you!"  shouted  McGuire, 
slapping  his  leg  in  delight.  "Did  he  fire 
you?" 

This  was  something  Munford  had  not 
thought  of.  "Fire  me?"  he  repeated. 
Then  slowly,  pondering  the  idea:  "No,  he 
didn't.  It's  funny  he  didn't,  though;  I 
gave  him  back  talk  enough." 

"Aw,"  said  McGuire,  with  a  sneer, 
"that's  easy.  He'd  have  fired  you  quick 
enough  if  he  dared." 

"Why,"  said  Munford  innocently.  "I 
wouldn't  have  touched  him  if  he  had. 
He's  too  small  to  touch — I  told  him  that, 
too." 

"  'Tain't  that,"  McGuire  returned.  "  He 
ain't  afraid  of  any  man,  big  or  little.  I'll 
give  him  credit  for  that.  It's  his  bridge, 
and  that  means  his  job,  that  he's  afraid 
of." 

"What's  my  gettin'  fired  got  to  do  with 
the  bridge?"  demanded  Munford,  in 
amazement. 

"Aw,  goon;  you  know  what  I  mean.  If 
Burton  has  trouble  with  us  the  bridge  work 
stops,  don't  it?  And  the  company  '11  be 
askin'  Burton  the  reason  why,  won't  they? 
Well,  Burton  knows  there's  some  things 
we  won't  stand  for,  and  firin'  you  after  we 
brought  you  up  here  is  one  of  them.  And 
that's  right,  too,  eh,  mates?" 

There  was  emphatic  assent  from  the 
men. 

Munford,  a  little  flustered  at  this  whole- 
sale exhibition   of   homage,   fidgeted  ner- 
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vously.  "Much  obliged,"  said  he,  clum- 
sily. "  Don't  put  yourselves  out  on  my 
account.     I " 

"That's  all  right,"  broke  in  McGuire. 
''Burton  won't  try  it;  he  knows  better. 
As  for  gettin'  a  pass  to  get  out  of  camp,  I 
dunno  about  that."  He  got  up,  stretched 
himself  and  yawned.  "The  way  I  look  at 
it,  it's  more  up  to  Munford  here  than  it  is 
to  Burton.  I'm  goin'  to  turn  in,  but  I'll 
say  first  that  the  night  Munford  says  Big 
Cloud,  then  Big  Cloud  it  is  for  Bridge  Gang 
No.  3.  That's  the  way  we  talked  it  before 
we  knew  about  Burton  mixin'  in,  and  I 
reckon  it  stands  just  the  same  now." 

And  the  camp  retired  to  their  bunks  and 
to  sleep,  voicing  McGuire's  sentiments  and 
swearing  a  unanimous  and  enthusiastic 
allegiance  to  Munford;  all  but  Munford 
himself  who  did  not  sleep  but  lay  awake 
tossing  restlessly  though,  withal,  in  a  very 
self-satisfied  frame  of  mind. 

This  outburst  of  popularity  pleased  Mun- 
ford exceedingly.  The  more  so  that  it 
was  directly  traceable  to  his  great  strength 
and  physical  courage  of  which  he  was 
inordinately  vain.  He  began  to  regard 
Burton  with  contempt.  Burton  was  a 
man  whose  backbone  wobbled  when  it 
came  to  a  showdown!  As  Munford  turned 
the  situation  over  in  his  mind  his  con- 
tempt grew  stronger  until  he  came  to  de- 
cide that  he  despised  the  little  foreman 
heartily.  Would  he,  he  demanded  of  him- 
self with  a  snort,  have  fired  a  man  that  had 
talked  to  him  as  he  had  talked  to  Burton, 
had  he  been  in  Burton's  place?  He  would! 
And  the  gang,  bridge,  job  and  everything 
else  could  go  to  blazes!  Munford  sat  up 
to  emphasize  his  feelings  on  this  point  with 
a  crash  of  his  fist  on  the  side  of  the  bunk. 
He  thrilled  with  the  fierce,  joy  of  enacting 
just  such  a  role  as  his  imagination  depicted, 
despising  Burton  accordingly  for  lacking 
in  what  were,  to  him,  the  essentials  of  a 
man.  He  decided,  as  he  fell  asleep,  to 
make  the  foreman's  life  a  burden  to  him — 
and  he  did. 

No  flagrant  violation  or  disobedience  of 
orders  was  there,  instead  the  inauguration 
of  a  petty  little  system  of  nagging  that  em- 
braced every  indignity  Munford  could  think 
of.  And  the  range  of  his  attack  was  from 
profound  and  exaggerated  attention  and 
politeness  to  the  utter  and  complete  ignor- 
ing of  the  very  existence  of  such  a  person 


as  Alan  Burton,  foreman  of  Bridge  Gang 
No.  3.  While  the  gang,  taking  their  cue 
from  Munford,  would  shift  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other  with  a  precision  and 
significance  that  cut  deeper  into  a  man  of 
Burton's  high-strung,  nervous  tempera- 
ment than  any  other  form  of  torture  they 
could  have  devised. 

Three  times  during  three  days  Burton, 
who  was  afraid  of  no  man  or  aggregation 
of  men,  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
struck  Munford  a  violent  blow  in  an  effort 
to  bring  matters  to  a  head.  On  the  first 
occasion  the  gang  watched  the  action  with 
a  gasp  of  mixed  pity  and  admiration — ■ 
looking  for  Burton's  instant  annihilation. 
But  Munford,  with  a  bit  of  a  laugh,  only 
reached  out  and  grasping  Burton's  neck 
held  him  wriggling,  helplessly,  impotently, 
at  arm's  length.  "You  got  to  grow,  boy; 
just  keep  quiet  now,  I  ain't  goin'  to  hurt 
you,"  he  taunted.  And  the  gang  promptly 
lost  their  faint  appreciation  of  Burton's 
nerve  in  their  relish  of  the  ridiculous  figure 
cut  by  the  white-faced,  raging  foreman. 

It  was  dirty  work,  and  deep  down  in  his 
heart  Munford  knew  it.  But  his  better 
nature  no  sooner  manifested  itself  by  sun- 
dry pricks  of  conscience  than  it  was 
smothered  beneath  the  new  sense  of  au- 
thority and  command  that  was  now  his 
for  the  first  time  in  his  experience;  and 
which,  catering  as  it  did  to  his  peacock 
vanity,  was  paramount  to  all  things  else. 
The  work  lagged  sadly  and  fell  behind. 
The  daily%reports  Burton  signed  and  sent 
down  to  headquarters  became  worse  and 
worse. 

Each  day,  too,  the  feud  between  the 
dives  at  Big  Cloud  and  Bridge  Gang  No.  3, 
fanned  by  the  crews  of  the  construction 
trains,  who  taunted  McGuire  and  his  men 
with  cowardice,  grew  stronger.  For  the 
trainmen,  having  no  idea  of  disregarding 
Burton's  orders  and  allowing  the  bridge 
men  to  ride  down  on  the  empties,  rubbed 
it  in  until  the  gang  writhed  under  their 
gibes. 

Munford  did  not  come  in  for  much  of 
this  personally.  The  trainmen,  none  of 
them,  seemed  to  display  any  particular 
hankering  for  discussing  the  question  in 
his  presence;  but  he  got  it  second-hand 
from  McGuire  and  the  gang.  The  out- 
come of  it  all  was  a  decision  one  night  after 
supper  to  board  the  construction  train  the 


He  stood  balancing  himself  sheepishly. 


following  evening,  Burton,  the  train  crew 
and  the  company  to  the  contrary,  and  go 
down  to  Big  Cloud  if  they  had  to  run  the 
train  themselves.  Munford  concurred  in 
the  decision  by  blowing  very  gently  on 
his  knuckles.  It  looked  bad  for  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  Big  Cloud;  and  it  looked  bad 
for  Burton's  standing  with  the  company. 
Munford,  as  commander  in  chief,  and 
McGuire,  as  chief  of  staff,  withdrew  from 
the  circle  and  strolled  off  by  themselves  to 
perfect  their  plans  for  the  next  day's  cam- 
paign, taking  the  trail  in  the  direction  of 
Big  Cloud — a  trail  still  called,  but  now  a 
passable  road  due  to  the  traffic  incident 
to  the  building  of  the  Hill  Division,  whose 
right  of  way  it  paralleled  from  Big  Cloud 
to  the  ford  at  Twin  Bear  Creek.  At  the 
end  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  two  men  sat 


down  on  a  felled  tree  by  the  side  of  the 
trail  to  talk.  Some  ten  minutes  had 
passed  when  McGuire,  in  the  midst  of  a 
graphic  description  of  what  they  would 
do  to  Pete  McGonigle  and  the  rest,  sud- 
denly stopped  and  gripped  Munford  tightly 
by  the  shoulder. 

"Keep  mum,"  he  cautioned.  "There's 
someone  comin'!" 

In  the  bright  moonlight  they  could  make 
out  the  figure  of  a  man  about  a  hundred 
yards  down  the  road  coming  toward  them 
from  the  camp. 

"He  walks  like  Burton,"  whispered  Mc- 
Guire. "What  the  devil  is  he  followin' 
us  for?  Get  back  into  the  trees  and  let  him 
pass." 

They  moved  noiselessly  a  little  deeper 
into  the  wood  that  fringed  the  road,  and 
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lying  flat,  watched  the  man  who  was  ap- 
proaching. 

"It's  Burton,"  McGuire  announced  at 
last. 

Munford  grunted  assent. 

"He's  been  followin'  us  all  right,  and 
now  he's  goin'  to  wait  for  us  to  come  back," 
continued  McGuire,  as  Burton  halted 
within  a  few  yards  of  them  and  sat  down  to 
smoke.  "Well,  we'll  give  him  a  run  for 
his  money.  He  can  wait  awhile,  I'm 
thinkin'." 

Five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  passed.  Mc- 
Guire began  to  tire  of  his  self-selected  game 
of  hide  and  seek.  "Come  on,"  said  he, 
"let's  go  out  and  see  what  he  wants." 

"Wait,"  Munford  answered.  "There's 
someone  comin'  from  Big  Cloud  way.  It's 
not  us  Burton's  after.     Listen!" 

There  was  the  faint  beat  of  horse's  hoofs 
gradually  drawing  nearer.  Then  presently 
rider  and  horse  loomed  out  of  the  shadows 
and  Burton,  getting  up,  stepped  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

The  horseman  drew  up  beside  him. 
"That  you,  Burton?"  he  called  softly. 

"Yes,"  said  Burton,  shortly. 

"You  got  Pete's  letter,  then,"  the  man 
went  on,  dismounting  from  his  horse.  "I 
suppose  it's  all  right  to  talk  here.  No  one 
around, eh?" 

"As  well  here  as  anywhere.  Only  cut  it 
short." 

"Oh,  there  ain't  any  hurry,"  returned 
the  man,  with  a  laugh.  "Wait  till  I  tic 
my  horse,  then  we  can  sit  down  and  chew 
it  over  comfortable." 

"  Now,"  he  went  on,  that  task  performed, 
"what  I  came  to  see  you  about  was  this 
fellow  Munford." 

"Well,"  demanded  Burton,  "what 
about  him?" 

"It  looks  to  us  down  to  Big  Cloud,  from 
the  way  the  fellows  on  the  construction 
trains  are  talkin',  you  ain't  got  any  cause 
to  love  him,  eh?  So  Pete  figured  you  and 
him  could  deal.  You  want  to  get  rid  of 
him,  don't  you?" 

"I  wish  to  God  I'd  never  seen  his 
face!"  exclaimed  Burton,  with  great  bit- 
terness. 

"Sure!  That's  the  idea.  You  don't 
want  him ;  we  do  want  him— bad !  There's 
nothin'  against  the  rest  of  the  men;  we'll 
forget  all  about  that.  It's  just  Munford 
we're  after." 


"Why  don't  you  get  him,  then?"  said 
Burton,  curtly. 

"We're  goin'  to,"  the  man  replied,  with 
a  nasty  laugh.  "We're  goin'  to,  all  right. 
It's  a  fair  deal.  You're  on,  eh?  Pete  said 
you'd  jump  at  the  chance  to  sit  in.  We 
want  you  to  fire  him." 

"That  all  I'm  to  do?"  asked  Burton, 
quietly. 

"Sure,  that's  all  there  is  to  it — except 
this." 

Munford's  hand  closed  on  his  compan- 
ion's arm  in  a  tight,  spasmodic  grip  as 
Pete's  emissary  produced  a  wad  of  bills 
and  began  to  peel  off  the  outer  ones. 

"Three  hundred  plunks,"  said  the  man, 
extending  the  money  he  had  abstracted 
from  the  roll  to  Burton.  "  Pretty  good  for 
just  firin'  a  man  we've  been  lookin'  for  you 
to  fire  for  the  last  week,  anyway.  Besides, 
there's  been  some  talk  down  at  head- 
quarters about  you  not  bein'  able  to  handle 
your  men,  and  about  them  gettin'  someone 
that  can.  Pete  says  not  to  bother  about 
that,  he'll  fix  it  for  you.  Here,  take  the 
money." 

"Suppose  I  fired  him,"  said  Burton, 
slowly,  "where'd  he  go?" 

"What  do  you  care  where  he  goes,  so 
long  as  you  get  rid  of  him?" 

"He  couldn't  go  West,"  went  on  Bur- 
ton, paying  no  attention  to  the  other's  re- 
mark; "so  he'd  have  to  go  East — that's 
Big  Cloud — and  murder!"  He  turned 
fiercely,  savagely  on  the  man.  "You 
dirty,  low-lived  hound!"  he  flashed.  "You 
offer  me  three  hundred  dollars  to  murder 
a  man,  do  you?  You  wonder  why  I've 
stood  for  what  I  did,  do  you,  you  scrimp! 
Fire  him,  eh,  to  get  a  cowardly  knife  or 
shot  in  his  back!  You  think  I  didn't  know 
what  would  happen  if  I  let  him  out,  eh? 
Get  out  of  here,  you  cur!  And  get  out 
now — while  you  can!"  Burton's  voice 
rasped,  hoarse  with  passion.  He  turned 
abruptly  away  and  strode  quickly  in  the 
direction  of  the  camp. 

"  Hold  on,  wait  a  minute,  Burton,"  cried 
the  other,  following  him.  "Don't  get 
batty." 

Unconsciously  Munford  had  tightened 
his  grip  on  McGuire's  arm  until  the  latter 
whimpered  with  the  pain,  and  now  Mun- 
ford lifted  him  bodily  to  his  feet  making 
cautiously  for  the  spot  where  the  horse 
was  standing.     The  two  figures  were  still 
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discernible,  and  Burton's  angry  voice  con- 
tinued to  reach  the  listeners,  though  the 
words  were  now  indistinguishable. 

Munford's  face  in  the  moonlight  was 
colorless,  the  muscles  around  his  mouth 
twitched  convulsively.  "D'ye  hear  what 
they  said?  D'ye  hear  what  they  said? 
My  God!  d'ye  hear  it  all?"  he  was  mumb- 
ling incoherently  in  McGuire's  ear,  his  eyes 
strained  up  the  road. 

"Yes,  I  heard  it.  Let  go  of  my  arm, 
you're  breakin'  it!" 

"He's  comin'  back,"  said  Munford, 
hoarsely. 

Burton  had  disappeared  around  a  turn 
in  the  road  and  the  man,  after  hesitating  a 
moment,  began  to  retrace  his  steps  to  his 
horse,  muttering  fiercely  to  himself  as  he 
came  along.  As  he  reached  for  the  bridle, 
Munford  leaped  out  and  grasped  him  by 
the  throat,  choking  back  the  man's  cry 
of  terror. 

"You  make  a  noise,"  snarled  Munford, 
"and  I'll  finish  you!  Oh,  it's  you,  eh? 
Look  here,  Mac,  it's  the  cuss  that  ran  the 
roulette  wheel  that  night  at  Pete's.  So 
my  price  is  three  hundred,  eh?  Well, 
hand  it  out.     Quick!" 

Slowly  the  fellow  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  for  the  second  time  that  night 
pulled  out  his  roll. 

Munford's  anger  seemed  to  have  van- 
ished. He  laughed  softly  as  he  took  the 
money. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?" 
whined  the  gambler. 

Munford  made  no  answer.  In  the  im- 
perfect light,  he  was  laboriously  counting 
the  money.  McGuire  watched  the  opera- 
tion, at  the  same  time  keeping  an  eye  on 
their  prisoner. 

"Two  sixty — eighty — three  hundred," 
said  Munford  at  last,  cramming  that 
amount  into  his  pocket  and  handing  back 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  roll  to  the 
man.  "What  am  I  goin'  to  do  with  you? 
Nothin'!  You  get  on  that  horse  and  ride 
back  to  Pete.  I  want  him  to  know  this. 
Tell  him  all  about  it.  Tell  him  Munford 
told  you  to  tell  him.  That's  worth  more 
than  breakin'  your  neck — and  that's  all 
that  saves  you  from  gettin'  it  broke,  savey? 
You  tell  him  I've  got  the  three  hundred 
and  I'll  give  him  his  chance  at  me  for  it 
one  of  these  days.  And  when  I  do — My 
God,  you  ride  before  I  begin  with  you!" 


The  fellow  glanced  fearfully  from  Mun- 
ford to  McGuire  and  back  again  to  Mun- 
ford to  assure  himself  that  he  was  free 
to  go.  Then  he  clambered  frantically  into 
the  saddle  and  lashing  his  beast  in  a  frenzy 
of  terror  disappeared  down  the  trail. 

Munford,  with  swift  revulsion  of  mood, 
threw  himself  down  on  the  grass,  burying 
his  face  in  his  hands.  Not  a  word  from 
McGuire;  he  walked  awkwardly  up  and 
down,  whistling  under  his  breath.  After 
a  minute  Munford  looked  up. 

"I  got  to  square  this  with  Burton,"  he 
said  brokenly. 

McGuire  nodded. 

"He's  a  better  man  than  you  and  me 
and  the  whole  gang  put  together" — Mun- 
ford's tones  were  fiercely  assertive. 

"He  is  that,"  assented  McGuire,  with 
conviction. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  between 
them;  then  McGuire  spoke:  "Why  didn't 
you  take  it  all?"  he  asked. 

"Take  it  all!"  flared  Munford.  "I'm  no 
thief,  am  I?  Well,  then,  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  you?  That's  my  price,  ain't  it? 
Three  hundred.  That's  what  Pete  offered 
for  a  chance  to  get  his  paws  on  me.  Well, 
I'll  give  him  his  chance,  you  heard  me 
promise,  didn't  you?  That's  right,  eh? 
That's  Pete's  proposition,  and  the  money's 
mine,  ain't  it?" 

"It  is,"  said  McGuire. 

"It  is,  and  it  ain't,"  said  Munford. 
"Burton  could  have  had  it  if  he'd  sold  me 
out,  couldn't  he?  Well,  then,  I'm  goin' 
to  see  he  gets  it  anyway." 

"  He  wouldn't  take  it,  not  by  any  means, 
he  wouldn't,"  objected  McGuire. 

"Not  outright,  he  wouldn't,"  agreed 
Munford.  "I  know  that  well  enough. 
We  got  to  fix  it  so  he  won't  know  where  it 
come  from,  and  so  it  will  square  me  with 
him,  and  you  fellows,  too." 

"  How  you  goin'  to  do  that?"  demanded 
McGuire. 

"I  dunno,"  said  Munford.  "We'll  talk 
it  over  with  the  boys.  Come  on  back  to 
camp." 

The  next  day  and  the  day  after,  the  gang 
worked  like  Trojans,  and  the  lack  of  any 
sneer  or  incivility  on  their  part,  coupled 
with  a  subdued,  expectant  excitement  that 
the  men  tried  fruitlessly  to  hide,  made 
Burton  more  anxious  and  ill  at  ease  than 
during  the  days  that  had  gone  before.     It 
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looked  like  the  lull  before  the  storm;  and 
he  wondered  bitterly  what  culminating 
piece  of  deviltry  they  were  hatching. 

To  the  taunts  of  the  train  crews  the  gang 
grinned  and  said  nothing. 

On  the  second  day  a  package,  addressed 
to  Munford,  came  up  from  Denver,  and  at 
noon  hour  the  men  handea  it  around  from 
one  to  another  in  awe-struck  wonder  at  the 
magnificence  of  the  solid  gold  repeater 
that  chimed  the  quarters,  halves  and  hours, 
and  split  the  seconds  into  fractions.  It 
was  indeed  a  beauty.  Maybe  the  chain 
was  a  little  massive,  but  the  men  opined 
that  it  was  therefore  strong.  They  pried 
open  the  case  to  read  the  inscription  over 
whose  wording  they  had  wrestled  most  of 
a  night. 

"Nifty,  ain't  it?"  cried  McGuire,  ad- 
miringly; and  he  read  it  aloud:  '"This  is 
to  certify  that  Alan  Burton  is  as  square  as 
they  make  them,  and  Munford  and  the 


gang  are  sorry.  So  help  us!'"  They  de- 
livered it  solemnly  to  Munford,  who  was 
to  make  the  presentation,  and  started 
in  a  body  for  Burton's  shanty.  Burton 
met  them  at  the  door,  his  face  hard  and 
set. 

"So  it's  a  showdown  at  last,  eh,  boys?" 
he  laughed  grimly.     "Well,  what  is  it?" 

The  men  shoved  Munford  bodily  forward 
and  he  stood  balancing  himself  sheepishly, 
first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other,  as  he 
faced  Burton.  He  cleared  his  throat  pain- 
fully once  or  twice,  then  he  found  his  voice. 
From  a  point  of  oratory  or  rhetoric  it  was 
perhaps  the  lamest  presentation  speech  on 
record,  for  Munford  suddenly  thrust  the 
watch  and  chain  into  the  astounded  Bur- 
ton's hands. 

"Here,  take  it,"  he  sputtered.  "It's  all 
written  out  on  the  inside."  And  breaking 
through  the  men,  he  turned  and  fled  in- 
continently. 


SONG    OF    THE    SEA    FOAM 

BY   ELIZABETH    REID 

"The  depths  may  be  darksome  and  empty, 

The  heights  may  be  lonely  and  cold, 
Or  the  depths  may  be  filled  with  rare  treasure, 
And  glory   the   highlands    enfold. 

"In  comfort  I  sway  with  the  billows, 

No  thrill  of  exertion  for  me, 
The  heights   tempt  in   vain   my  endeavor, 
The  depths  are  far  down  'neath  the  sea! 

"How  softly  the  breezes  embrace  me, 
How  gently  the  waves  push  me  on! 
I'll  float  here  forever  in  gladness — " 

But  a  rock  caught  the  foam,  and  'twas  gone! 


ENGLISH    AND    SCOTTISH 
SHOOTINGS 

BY    ISAAC   N.    FORD 


PORT  is  helping  to  keep 
rural  England  and  Scot- 
land alive.  Millions  are 
expended  yearly  in  the 
maintenance  of  game 
preserves,  shootings 
and  hunting  packs. 
The  rentals  of  shootings,  including  country 
houses  and  lodges,  amount  annually  to 
$3,500,000.  A  large  multiple  must  be  used 
for  estimating  the  aggregate  investment 
in  sport,  when  the  cost  of  the  upkeep, 
house  and  field  service,  entertainment  of 
guests  and  across-country  travel  is  added, 
and  allowance  is  made  for  estates  occupied 
by  owners.  There  are  also  two  hundred 
packs  of  hounds  in  the  Kingdom,  and  with 
the  breeding  and  keeping  of  hunting  horses, 
the  employment  of  kennel  and  stable  men, 
and  the  continuous  hospitality  of  country- 
houses,  each  is  worth  not  less  than  $300,000 
a  year  to  the  people  of  the  district.  An 
elastic  calculation  with  a  clean  slate  hardly 
knows  when  to  stop  in  ciphering  out  the 
money  value  of  shooting  and  hunting  in  a 
country  of  declining  agricultural  resources. 
Sport  has  become  an  organized  industry, 
with  thousands  of  gamekeepers,  gillies, 
beaters  and  outdoor  men  in  the  service 
of  the  pleasure-loving  rich. 

If  the  fox  is  making  Englishmen  experi- 
enced horsemen  and  rough-riders,  shooting 
is  training  them  in  marksmanship.  Muzzle- 
loaders  and  black  powder  may  have  be- 
come hopelessly  antiquated,  and  there  may 
have  been  as  great  an  improvement  in  the 
breeding  of  birds  and  the  management  of 
coverts  as  in  guns  and  ammunition;  but  the 
glamour  of  traditional  sport  remains  and 
men  of  leisure  find  it  out  as  surely  as  grouse 
make  for  water  on  a  hot  day,  or  take  refuge 
in  sheltered  hollows  when  there  is  bad 
weather.     Shooting  is  at  once  the  conven- 


tional method  of  entertaining  visitors  at 
country  houses  and  the  favorite  recreation 
of  doctors,  lawyers,  civil  servants,  bank 
clerks  and  arduous  workers  with  a  meager 
reserve  of  holiday  leisure.  There  is  a 
hardy,  natural  taste  for  the  sports  of  wood- 
land and  moor.  The  return  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  Tulchan  Lodge  and  May  Hall 
in  August  is  the  signal  for  costly  social 
recreation  in  country  houses  and  castles, 
and  also  for  the  swarming  of  holiday  sports- 
men in  the  North,  where  they  run  wild 
among  hills  and  dales  like  wood  pigeons 
or  ptarmigan. 

With  a  stricter  law  of  entail  north  of  the 
Tweed  than  there  is  in  England,  the  princi- 
pal estates  have  been  kept  together  until 
one-fourth  of  the  area  of  Scotland  is  owned 
by  fourteen  landlords,  and  one-third  of  the 
Highlands  and  the  Lowlands  is  the  pleas- 
ure ground  of  the  peerage  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  and  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  Yet  while  it  is  the  realm  of 
large  landowners,  more  than  $2,000,000 
a  year  is  paid  by  sportsmen  and  fashion- 
able tenants  for  the  rentals  of  shootings  in 
Scotland,  where  the  bulk  of  the  land  is 
heavily  wooded  and  mountainous.  The 
King  sets  the  style  by  residing  at  Balmoral 
during  the  autumn,  and  the  titled  and  the 
smart  go  north  to  their  own  estates,  or  to 
shootings  hired  for  three  or  four  months, 
and  entertain  their  friends  with  luxurious 
hospitality  and  with  bird  slaughter  on  a 
large  scale. 

In  the  north  of  England  there  are  broad 
stretches  of  moor  and  table  land  where 
shooting  is  less  arduous  than  in  Scotland. 
The  heaviest  grouse  drives  are  in  York- 
shire; but  there  are  extensive  shootings  for 
partridge  in  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Hampshire,  Wiltshire  and  other  counties. 
Around  every  country  house  of  any  social 
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distinction  in  the  midland  and  southern 
shires  there  are  coverts  for  pheasant  shoot- 
ing. Deer  stalking  is  confined  to  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands,  Ireland  and  the  West  of 
England.  Cubbing  begins  in  the  hunting 
counties  early  in  August  for  the  training  of 
puppies,  and  by  the  end  of  October  the 
hounds  are  in  full  cry  after  the  fox.  For 
six  months  out  of  the  twelve  shooting  and 
hunting  are  virtually  continuous  in  a 
country  of  wealthy  landowners  and  keen 
sportsmen. 

Shooting  is  the  fashionable  method  of 
entertaining  visitors  in  England  and  Scot- 
land from  August  to  February.  People  of 
rank  or  wealth  must  have  some  reason  for 
going  to  country-houses,  and  men  some- 
thing to  do  while  they  are  there.  At  first 
there  are  the  grouse  drives  on  the  York- 
shire and  Highland  moors;  next  comes  a 
wider  circuit  for  partridge  and  black  game; 
deer  stalking  in  the  Scottish  forests  is  the 
costliest  and  most  exciting  sport;  and 
finally  there  are  the  pheasant  shoots,  nomi- 
nally timed  for  October,  but  not  infre- 
quently deferred  until  November  or  De- 
cember, and  not  restricted  to  the  North, 
since  coverts  can  be  stocked  with  birds  on 
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any  large  estate  in  the  English  shires.  As 
sport  has  become  more  scientific  and 
record  drives  and  bags  have  acquired  fac- 
titious importance,  the  women  have  been 
left  to  themselves  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  Sometimes  they  are  allowed  to 
join  the  men  at  luncheon,  but  often  they 
do  not  see  them  until  five  o'clock,  when 
they  can  wear  their  prettiest  tea-gowns. 
From  their  point  of  view  shooting  parties 
are  tiresome,  yet  they  have  to  put  up  with 
them,  because  without  them  there  would  be 
no  men  at  dinner  and  the  bridge  tables. 
Men  kill  birds  and  women  kill  time. 

From  one  country-house  to  another, 
week  after  week,  the  smart  sets  are  buzzing 
and  reswarming  on  invitations  from  Mon- 
day to  Friday,  or  from  Tuesday  to  Satur- 
day. There  are  motor-cars  at  the  station 
to  meet  them,  and  they  are  hustled  off  to 
their  rooms  two  hours  before  a  ceremo- 
nious dinner.  Day  after  day  the  women 
read  novels,  write  letters,  take  long  motor 
drives  or  short  strolls,  and  gossip  among 
themselves.  The  men  are  mainly  middle- 
aged  marksmen,  with  a  prejudice  against 
women  in  the  field,  and  when  they  return, 
footsore  and  worn  out  after  a  day's  shoot- 
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ing,  they  revive  their  energies  by  drinking 
whiskey  before  and  after  dinner,  and  make 
a  sorry  mess  of  either  small  talk  or  bridge 
play.  There  are  rapid  changes  of  guests, 
and  the  shooting  goes  on  with  the  same 
talk  about  birds,  guns,  drives  and  dogs, 
and  with  increased  listlessness  among  the 
women.  Hunting  is  their  sport,  for  they 
can  ride  to  hounds  as  bravely  as  men,  and 
carry  off  the  brush  when  the  fox  is  killed. 
They  share  with  men  the  excitement  and 
joy  of  the  hot  pursuit,  and  the  mad  rush 
over  hedges  and  ditches.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  follow  the  firing  line  when  there 
is  shooting.  There  must  be  concentration 
of  attention  and  quickness  of  eye  and  hand 
when  birds  are  on  the  wing.  A  sportsman 
has  a  superstitious  feeling  that  he  will  miss 
the  shot  if  a  woman  stands  behind  him. 
Diana  herself  would  be  considered  a  dis- 
turber of  sp6Yt,  because  the  guns  would 
look  at  her  and  neglect  to  face  the  birds. 

The  highest  social  distinction  that  a 
shooting  party  can  have  is  the  presence  of 
royalty.  Whenever  an  invitaiion  has 
been  accepted  by  the  King,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  any  other  member  of  the  royal 


family,  shooting  is  deferred  until  the  great 
event  in  order  that  the  heather  may  be 
teeming  with  grouse,  or  the  coverts  swarm- 
ing with  pheasants,  so  that  the  guns  may 
do  tremendous  execution  and  a  record  bag 
be  obtained.  In  this  way  as  many  as  two 
thousand  brace  of  grouse  have  been  shot 
at  The  Mackintosh's  in  the  Highlands  dur- 
ing four  days  of  systematic  driving  for 
royalty;  and  in  similar  circumstances  the 
partridge  and  pheasant  records  are  equally 
remarkable.  Big  bags,  which  can  be 
quoted  with  lists  of  guests  in  the  society 
papers,  are  indispensable  to  smartness.  It 
is  less  important  to  have  continuous  sport 
for  a  long  period  than  to  have  a  few  shoots 
with  enormous  bags  and  brilliant  house 
parties  to  match  them.  The  social  en- 
gagements of  royalty  are  repeated  from 
year  to  year.  Country-houses  are  re- 
visited and  the  same  people  are  met.  The 
best  shots  among  the  smart  sets  are  sta- 
tioned on  the  firing  line  with  royalty,  and 
there  must  not  be  too  many  of  them.  They 
are  sportsmen  of  reputation  like  Lord  de 
Gray,  who  has  been  shooting  since  he  was 
eight  years  old  and  seldom  misses  a  bird. 


The  German  Ambassador  going  to  a  deer  drive. 
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He  has  been  known  to  kill  six  hundred 
grouse,  or  nearly  nine  hundred  pheasants 
in  a  day. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  of  luxury  in  the  conditions 
and  appointments  of  shooting  parties. 
Among  people  of  the  highest  social  distinc- 
tion entertaining  must  be  done  richly,  or 
not  be  attempted  at  all.  There  must  be 
not  only  a  large  acreage  of  woodland,  hill- 
side and  moor  to  be  shot  over,  with  fresh 
reserves  of  territory  for  every  day  of  the 


hospitality  will  be  as  luxurious  as  the 
dresses  and  jewels  of  the  ladies.  It  is 
with  shooting  as  with  entertaining  in 
London  at  the  height  of  the  season.  The 
standards  have  risen  until  only  the  wealth- 
iest hosts  can  keep  up  with  them. 

The  time  has  passed  when  a  Yorkshire 
moor  capable  of  yielding  six  hundred 
brace  of  grouse,  or  a  Norfolk  estate  where 
as  many  partridges  can  be  bagged  by  driv- 
ing, may  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  shooting. 
There  must  be  shooting  and  fishing  of  all 


The  deer  before  stalking  commences. 


week,  but  also  a  castle  or  a  palatial  resi- 
dence, with  scores  of  rooms  handsomely 
furnished,  and  with  gardens,  tennis-courts, 
golf-courses  and  well-stocked  stables,  ken- 
nels and  motor-garages  outside.  A  con- 
siderable force  of  house  servants,  game- 
keepers, gillies,  stablemen,  chauffeurs  and 
outdoor  men  is  necessary.  There  will  be 
a  competent  chef,  so  that  the  dinners  may 
be  as  sumptuous  as  in  the  great  London 
houses;  there  will  be  an  orchestra,  as  there 
is  at  Sandringham,  when  the  King  enter- 
tains his  friends;    and   all   the  details  of 


kinds,  with  deer  stalking  as  the  most 
expensive  sport.  There  must  be  a  large 
acreage  of  Highland  forest  and  an  immense 
increase  in  upkeep  and  service.  In  Scot- 
land there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy 
deer  forests,  from  which  four  thousand  five 
hundred  stags  are  taken  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  Estates  with  belts  of  forest  ranging 
from  ten  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  acres 
are  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  only  at 
high  cost.  These  are  shootings  like  Bal- 
macaan,  in  Inverness-shire,  with  twenty- 
eight    thousand    acres    of    woodland    and 
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twelve  thousand  acres  of  moor  and  low 
ground,  where  Mr.  Bradley  Martin  enter- 
tains his  guests  with  princely  hospitality 
and  provides  them  with  every  form  of 
shooting  and  fishing  in  perfection.  His 
deer  drives  are  famous,  and  he  obtains  in 
the  course  of  the  season  sixty  stags  and 
heavy  bags  of  grouse,  partridges,  pheas- 
ants, black  game  and  hares. 

Owners  of  shootings  in  order  to  let  their 
properties  have  been  forced  to  enlarge  and 
improve    their    houses,    to    increase    their 


There  are  changes  of  guests  every  few 
days;  continuous  rounds  of  bridge  follow 
ceremonious  dinners;  and  there  is  a  reti- 
nue of  servants  to  be  tipped  before  the 
visitors  are  carried  off  to  the  station  by 
the  chauffeurs.  If  there  is  deer  stalking, 
five-pound  notes  are  scattered  broadcast. 
When  an  outing  of  a  few  days  costs  as 
much  as  five  hundred  or  eight  hundred 
dollars,  with  the  railway  fares,  outfit  for 
guns  and  largess  for  servants,  the  return- 
ing guest   may   be  convinced  before  the 


Searching  for  the  birds  which  were  shot. 


acreage  by  securing  control  of  neighboring 
farms,  moors  and  coverts,  to  multiply  out- 
buildings and  to  recruit  a  large  staff  of  de- 
pendents. The  old-fashioned,  unimproved 
shooting  box  has  ceased  to  be  marketable. 
When  tenants,  bent  upon  displaying  their 
ability  to  do  everything  at  high  cost,  pay 
as  much  as  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
for  hiring  for  a  few  months  a  Highland 
castle,  with  a  broad  expanse  of  woodland 
and  moor,  there  is  lavish  entertaining,  in- 
spired  by  a  spirit  of  envious  emulation. 


train  trundles  into  Euston  that  he  would 
have  had  more  for  his  money  if  he  had 
taken  a  vacation  journey  on  the  continent. 
The  interests  of  sport  as  well  as  the 
graces  of  hospitality  suffer  from  spend- 
thrift entertaining.  These  ambitious  hosts 
are  incapable  of  managing  a  shooting. 
They  are  not  like  lairds  on  their  own 
ground.  They  do  not  know  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  estate,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
soil,  the  caprices  and  tricks  of  the  birds 
and  the  effects  of  weather.     They  have  not 
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shot  over  every  acre  time  and  again,  nor 
learned  the  secrets  of  woodland  and  bird 
life  by  close  companionship  with  nature. 
Their  gamekeepers  are  pawky  and  sus- 
picious, and  the  farming  folk  are  reticent 
when  they  have  practical  experience  of 
value.  Their  guests  are  not  good  marks- 
men, and  are  constantly  sending  back  the 
grouse  on  the  beaters,  or  disgusting  the 
gamekeepers  by  mangling  instead  of  kill- 
ing pheasants.  The  drives  are  not  well 
ordered  with  a  manageable  plan  of  opera- 
tions, and  the  bags  are  small,  even  when 
amateurs  fire  at  every  chick  or  hen,  and 
the  dogs  fetch  game  not  worth  killing. 

On  large  estates  in  Yorkshire  and  Scot- 
land, where  the  same  guests  are  entertained 
year  after  year  with  simple  but  stately 
hospitality,  there  is  a  steady  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  sport.  Old-fashioned 
hosts  have  shooting  parties  because  they 
love  outdoor  life,  the  rattle  of  gun-fire  and 
maneuvers  with  men,  dogs  and  birds. 
The  ground  is  not  shot  over  continuously, 
but  is  reserved  for  special  days  when  there 
are  house  parties.  The  host  looks  after 
the  shooting  arrangements  himself,  and 
plans  the  drives  with  painstaking  care, 
going  over  the  ground  in  advance,  settling 
the  points  of  attack  and  deciding  where  he 
will  place  the  guns.  Good  marksmen 
alone  are  posted  on  the  firing  line.  Lord 
Savile  at  Rufford  Abbey  and  nearly  all  the 
experienced  entertainers  prefer  small 
parties  for  grouse  or  partridge  shooting. 
Ordinarily  it  is  a  squad  of  four  or  six  crack 
shots.  Each  is  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
loaders  and  uses  three  guns.  Men  who 
have  been  shooting  since  boyhood  take 
pride  in  doing  their  work  well.  Sport 
rather  than  fashion  calls  them  to  the  moors 
and  coverts,  and  their  happiest  hours  are 
spent  in  woodland  or  heather  with  their 
guns  and  dogs.  There  may  be  a  full-dress 
dinner  with  bridge  or  music  until  mid- 
night; but  it  is  a  true  sportsman's  holiday 
with  the  old-time  spirit  that  makes  a  crack 
shot,  or  a  wary  gamekeeper  a  better  com- 
panion than  the  most  fluent  politician,  or 
the  shrewdest  card  player,  or  the  most 
vivacious  gossip.  The  field  manners  are 
as  free  and  natural  as  the  breath  of  the 
moors.  There  are  recognized  tips  of  mod- 
erate value,  and  visitors  are  not  expected 
to  reconcile  servants  to  low  wages. 

American  readers  will  want  to  know  how 


these  shootings  look  and  what  they  cost  in 
practical  operation.  The  divergencies  are 
so  wide  that  descriptions  are  likely  to  be  as 
misleading  as  figures.  In  scenic  environ- 
ment the  shootings  are  as  varied  as  the 
misty  Highlands,  the  somber  Yorkshire 
moors  and  the  flashing  Norfolk  Broads. 
The  acreage  ranges  from  five  hundred  to 
fifty  thousand  or  seventy-five  thousand, 
and  the  residences  are  ancient  castles  with 
modern  improvements,  mediaeval  man- 
sions enlarged  so  as  to  have  accommoda- 
tion for  a  score  of  guests,  eighteenth  cen- 
tury forest  lodges  with  new-fangled  annexes 
and  servants'  quarters,  and  modest  shoot- 
ing-boxes with  three  public  rooms  and 
five  or  six  bedrooms.  There  may  be  a 
hunting  lodge,  with  cramped  entries  and 
damp  sleeping  rooms,  hidden  away  in  the 
wilderness  among  moors  and  deer  glades; 
or  there  may  be  a  stately  pile  embowered 
in  parks  and  gardens,  with  imposing  en- 
trance hall  and  picture  galleries,  and  with 
library,  billiard-room  and  boudoirs  added 
to  drawing-room,  dining-hall,  smoking 
room  and  gun  room.  The  country-house 
may  be  remote  from  train  service  or  base 
of  supplies,  or  it  may  be  within  the  circle 
of  fashion  and  on  the  fringe  of  the  royal 
estates.  It  may  be  a  renovated  castle  like 
Mr.  Carnegie's  at  Skibo,  with  bath-rooms 
and  dressing-rooms,  conservatories  and 
golf-links  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
guests,  and  with  a  circuit  of  twenty 
thousand  acres  for  shooting,  fishing  and 
deer  stalking;  or  it  may  be  a  huge  working 
barrack  for  sport,  with  forty  plainly  fur- 
nished bedrooms  for  visitors  and  accom- 
modations for  fifty  servants,  and  stables, 
coach-houses,  motor-garages,  kennels  and 
kitchen  gardens  on  a  large  scale. 

The  rental  value  of  a  shooting  depends 
in  large  measure  upon  the  house  and  the 
facilities  for  fashionable  entertainment  and 
varied  sport.  Acreage  is  less  important 
than  the  bag  which  the  tenant  has  reason 
to  look  for.  The  land  has  its  sporting  value 
in  the  possibilities  of  game.  A  shooting  is 
roughly  expected  to  fetch  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  for  every  stag,  cer- 
tainly five  dollars  for  a  brace  of  grouse, 
possibly  half  as  much  for  partridges  and 
much  less  for  pheasants  and  ground  game. 
A  big  drive  imparts  additional  value  to  the 
shooting  as  practical  evidence  of  the 
abundance  of  game.     The  rule  does  not 
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work  both  ways,  for  a  bad  record  can  be 
explained  away  on  the  score  of  exceptional 
weather,  poor  marksmanship  and  misman- 
agement of  the  drives,  and  the  inference 
can  be  drawn  that  reserves  of  games  have 
been  left  for  another  season.  The  bulk 
of  the  game  is  sent  to  the  London  market 
from  all  the  estates,  and  its  value  is  approx- 
imately estimated  whenever  a  deer  forest 
or  a  grouse  moor  or  a  partridge  shooting  is 
let.  Sometimes  the  game  goes  to  the  land- 
lord in  part  payment  of  rent,  but  ordinarily 


shooting,  with  the  upkeep,  expensive  serv- 
ice and  lavish  entertaining. 

The  upkeep  of  game  preserves  is  a  vary- 
ing factor  of  the  problem.  For  pheasants 
it  is  so  large  a  source  of  expense  that  there 
is  little  profit  in  the  letting  of  coverts 
stocked  with  them.  A  man  and  a  boy  can 
take  care  of  eight  hundred  pheasants,  but 
when  the  cost  of  the  corn  and  meal  is  added 
to  the  wages,  the  birds  will  net  eighty- 
seven  cents  apiece  before  they  are  shot, 
and  that  will  be  double  their  market  value. 


Pointers  and  setters  eager  to  join  in  the  sport. 


it  is  consigned  to  large  dealers,  who  can 
keep  it  by  refrigerating  processes  for  the 
requirements  of  the  market.  The  first 
grouse  sold  after  the  twelfth  of  August 
bring  a  fancy  price  of  ten  or  twenty  shillings 
a  brace,  and  partridges  have  an  equally  arti- 
ficial price  after  the  first  of  September;  but 
the  prices  fall  to  the  ordinary  level  in  a 
few  days.  The  early  birds  are  invariably 
shot  by  poachers,  and  the  profits  are  not 
shared  by  landowners  or  tenants.  The 
market  value  of  the  season's  game  is  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  a 


When  the  arrangements  are  unscientific 
and  these  luxurious  birds  are  pampered 
with  hard-boiled  eggs,  custard,  canary 
seed  and  spiced  food,  they  may  average 
two  dollars  in  front  of  a  gun.  There  is 
no  money  in  a  pheasant  covert  for  anybody 
except  the  keeper;  yet  it  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  a  country-house  is  to  be  let 
for  the  late  autumn  or  winter,  or  occupied 
by  the  owner  with  a  view  to  social  enter- 
tainment. Partridge  shootings  are  more 
profitable  for  owners,  yet  their  upkeep 
represents  considerable  outlay,  since  keep- 
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ers  have  to  be  employed  to  effect  changes  of 
eggs,  to  improve  the  breeding,  to  protect 
the  birds  during  a  cold,  wet  spring,  and  to 
keep  the  young  chicks  out  of  the  range  of 
harvesting.  An  estate  which  will  yield 
from  six  hundred  brace  of  partridges  up- 
ward commands  a  good  rental  for  its 
sporting  value,  but  the  tenant  will  pay 
twice  as  much  for  the  birds  in  front  of  the 
guns  as  he  can  hope  to  get  for  them  in 
market.  Grouse  shootings  are  at  once 
more  profitable  for  owners  and  more  un- 


with  him  and  entertain  them  handsomely. 
The  final  accounting  may  be  anywhere 
between  five  thousand  dollars  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  amusing  himself  like 
a  laird.  American  millionaires  have  been 
known  to  invest  as  much  as  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  a  season's  shooting 
with  incidental  entertaining  and  card- 
playing.  Genuine  sportsmen  like  Mr.  H. 
P.  Whitney,  Mr.  Bradley  Martin,  Mr.  Bur- 
den and  Mr.  Winans  rival  the  most  expe- 
rienced Scottish  landowners  in  the  economi- 
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Wild  duck,  of  which  seven  hundred  have  been  shot  in  two  hours. 


trustworthy  for  tenants.  The  cost  of  the 
upkeep  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  chances 
of  the  bag  during  a  short  season,  which 
may  be  spoiled  by  continuous  rain,  are 
highly  hazardous. 

The  tenant  has  barely  begun  to  pay  for 
his  sport  when  he  agrees  to  take  a  shooting 
at  a  fixed  rental.  He  employs  the  game- 
keepers, a  large  force  of  outdoor  men  and  a 
retinue  of  house  servants,  and  whenever 
there  is  a  big  drive  he  will  have  to  hire  as 
many  as  fifty  men  as  beaters;  and  in  order 
to  enjoy  his  sport  he  must  have  friends 


cal  management  of  shootings  and  in  old- 
fashioned   hospitality. 

One  shooting  looks  like  another  on  the 
great  estates.  There  is  the  early  start 
of  the  sportsman,  with  their  loaders,  and 
ordinarily  they  are  driven  by  motors  to  the 
theater  of  operations.  The  heaviest  grouse 
shooting  is  on  broad  tablelands  covered 
with  heather  in  English  estates  like  Wem- 
mergill,  Broomhead  or  Bolton  Abbey, 
where  birds  are  driven  over  butts  half  a 
dozen  times  during  the  day  to  be  shot  by 
rapid  firers.     Files  of  weather-born  beaters 
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The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  (without  cap),  on  his  left,  Major  The  Hon.  E.  St.  Aubyn  and 

group  of  keepers. 


advance  steadily  and  noisily  through  the 
heather  toward  the  shooters,  who  with 
their  loaders  are  concealed  in  couples  at 
their  posts  about  forty  yards  apart.  The 
frightened  grouse  fly  straight  at  high  speed, 
and  the  marksmen  wait  until  they  are 
overhead  and  fire  before  they  have  passed 
When  the  sportsmen  are  shooting  against 
time  there  is  a  rapid  change  to  another 
beat,  where  they  can  be  posted  again  and 
the  birds  be  driven  up  to  them;  and  so  the 
work  goes  on,  with  an  interval  for  lunch- 
eon, until  the  last  round  has  been  fired  and 
gamekeepers  and  dogs  have  collected  the 
game  for  the  drive  homeward  at  tea  time. 
Soon  after  the  twelfth  of  August  a  thousand 
brace  of  grouse  are  shot  in  a  day  on  the 
best  moors,  and  before  the  season  ends,  on 
December  ioth,  as  many  as  seventeen 
thousand  may  be  registered  for  a  single 
estate.  Pointers  are  best  for  dry  moors; 
setters  for  general  work. 

The  same  system  is  followed  in  the 
grouse  moors  of  Perthshire,  Aberdeenshire 
and  Inverness-shire.  Great  as  is  the  slaugh- 
ter when  the  driving  operations  are  scien- 
tifically conducted  around  Blair  Castle,  or 


in  the  vast  tract  of  the  Breadalbane  Camp- 
bells, or  on  the  Menteith  estates  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  the  stock  of  birds  seems 
to  increase  from  year  to  year.  The  old 
birds,  strong  in  wing,  being  the  first  to  take 
flight,  are  shot,  while  the  younger  stock 
escapes  to  breed  another  year.  The  older 
method  of  shooting  over  dogs  without 
driving  or  butts  has  to  be  practiced  among 
the  rougher  hilltops  of  the  Highlands,  and 
it  is  perhaps  better  sport  since  it  requires 
closer  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  surer 
marksmanship.  The  birds  scatter  among 
the  grassy  straths  and  leafy  coverts  of  the 
glens,  and,  skimming  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
settle  in  the  hollows,  to  rise  in  desperate 
flight  when  the  guns  are  waiting  for  them. 
The  Scottish  records  vary  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  birds  and  the  method  "of 
shooting.  Sometimes  fifteen  hundred 
grouse  are  shot  in  a  single  day  on  a  moor 
of  three  thousand  acres,  and  again  there 
may  be  an  acreage  of  twelve  thousand,  with 
twelve  hundred  or  two  thousand  grouse  as 
the  bag  for  the  season. 

There  are  mixed  bags  in  the  wilder  coun- 
try, for  black  game  are  in  the  wet  corries 
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among  bracken  and  myrtle,  and  the  birds 
rise  more  abruptly  than  grouse.  A  Scot- 
tish sportsman  has  no  finer  thrill  than 
when  a  black  cock,  disturbed  by  beaters 
at  the  bottom  of  a  glen,  suddenly  swoops 
upward  and  in  the  swing  of  rapid  flight  is  a 
fair  mark  for  a  long  shot.  That  black 
cock  will  cut  a  larger  figure  in  his  reveries 
after  dinner  than  the  dozen  brace  of  grouse, 
which  the  dogs,  setters  or  retrievers,  have 
found  with  difficulty  in  the  dense  under- 
wood. 

The  partridge  season  opens  in  Septem- 
ber and  does  not  close  until  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary. It  is  conducted  on  the  cultivated 
land  of  the  great  estates  and  follows  har- 
vesting. The  birds  are  found  ordinarily 
among  the  stubble,  and  are  either  driven 
or  "walked  up"  toward  turnip  fields  or 
other. root  crops.  The  old-fashioned  prac- 
tice of  shooting  partridges  over  dogs  is  now 
confined  to  the  roughest  districts.  In 
Scotland  "walking  up"  is  substituted  for 
it,  the  shooters  advancing  in  line  across 
the  stubble  and  beaters  and  dogs  working 
so  as  to  carry  the  birds  toward  them.  The 
partridges  are  harried  and  worn  out  until 


they  rise  with  a  whirring  rush  on  the  edge 
of  the  turnip  fields  and  are  shot.  In  York- 
shire the  improved  practice  is  for  beaters 
on  foot,  or  mounted,  to  move  in  zigzags 
through  the  fields  with  flankers  to  turn 
the  birds  back  when  they  attempt  to 
break  out,  while  the  shooters  remain  con- 
cealed behind  hedges  or  in  butts  of  turf, 
where  they  can  fire  at  them  when  they 
have  ceased  to  run  and  are  well  in  air. 
When  the  driving  is  well  managed  by  forty 
or  fifty  beaters,  the  birds  come  singly  or  in 
couples  to  the  guns,  and  either  fly  high  or 
skim  over  the  hedges.  The  marksmen, 
stationed  in  couples  forty  yards  apart,  have 
continuous  sport  at  short  range,  and  their 
loader  is  kept  busy  until  the  packs  are 
scattered  and  there  is  a  signal  for  another 
beat.  Expert  marksmen  alone  are  al- 
lowed to  join  in  partridge  shooting  on  great 
estates,  for  it  is  difficult  sport  on  account  of 
the  wariness  of  the  birds  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  flight.  Bunglers  who 
slaughter  the  small  birds  swarming  with 
partridges  in  stubble  invariably  spoil  the 
sport  for  the  old  hands. 

The  best  guns,  such  as  crack  pigeon  shots 


Mounted  for  a  stag  stalking.     The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  (on  the  left),  Major  The  Hon. 
E.  St.  Aubyn,  Count  Metternich,  the  German  Ambassador. 
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Mr.  Bradley  Martin  shooting  in  his  "buff 


would  use  in  matches,  are  not  taken  for 
drives,  whether  for  grouse  or  partridge, 
when  rapid  firing  is  required.  What  is 
preferred  is  a  serviceable  weapon  which 
can  be  fired  four  or  five  times  without  being 
reloaded.  The  superior  guns  are  used 
when  partridges  are  "walked  up,"  or  there 
is  shooting  over  dogs;  but  these  are  seldom 
the  costly  weapons  for  which  champion 
marksmen  are  measured  at  a  cost  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  five  hundred 
dollars.  English  sportsmen  have  cheaper 
guns  for  rough  work  in  moor  or  covert,  and 
not  infrequently  these  are  of  German  or 
Belgian  manufacture.  Nobody  shoots 
without  a  license,  and  this  costs  fifteen 
dollars  for  an  ordinary  sportsman,  and  ten 
dollars  for  a  gamekeeper,  and  is  taken  out 
for  a  designated  property.  The  heaviest 
slaughter  is  on  the  great  estates  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  season,  when  there 
are  big  battues  and  record  bags;  but  it 
may  not  be  the  best  sport,  for  the  birds  are 
young  and  not  strong  enough  to  fly  well. 
The  true  sport  comes  later  when  the  birds 
are  fully  feathered  and  the  marksman 
needs  his  best  gun  and  his  soundest  judg- 
ments in  estimating  speed  of  flight.  Nor 
is  the  best  marksmanship  confined  to  the 
large  estates.  A  moor  of  six  hundred  acres, 
where  six  hundred  brace  of  grouse  can  be 
shot  during  a  short  season,  or  a  shooting 


of  fifteen  hundred  acres,  where  as  many 
partridges  can  be  bagged,  may  not  have  a 
driving  record,  but  either  is  a  good  letting 
property,  where  fine  sport  can  be  enjoyed 
at  moderate  cost  to  the  host  and  his  guests. 

While  pheasant  shooting  goes  on  from 
October  until  the  end  of  January,  it  is 
pre-eminently  the  late  autumn  or  Christmas 
sport  reserved  for  house  parties  through- 
out the  kingdom.  In  Scotland  and  York- 
shire it  comes  when  the  fashionable  tenants 
are  out  of  the  way  and  the  owners  are 
back  on  their  own  estates.  It  brings 
about  a  neighborly  exchange  of  hospitality, 
like  cubbing  in  the  midland  counties.  A 
Scottish  laird  takes  pride  in  his  pheasant 
shoot,  plans  it  with  painstaking  care  and 
invites  six  or  eight  of  the  best  shots  among 
his  acquaintance  to  support  him.  Each 
drives  in  motor  car  or  trap  to  the  great 
house  with  loader  and  dog,  and  the  field 
arrangements  are  made  with  military  pre- 
cision. The  beaters  do  their  work,  and 
the  slaughter  of  pheasants  goes  on  hour 
after  hour.  Luncheon  is  served  in  the 
dining-room,  for  the  coverts  are  seldom 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  house;  and 
shooting  is  continued  until  tea-time,  when 
the  record  is  made  up.  Sometimes  the 
sportsmen  draw  for  positions  and  move 
up  after  each  beat;  and  invariably  the 
birds  are  singled  out  and  not  hit  at  random 
in  the  tangled  coverts,  nor  blown  to  pieces 
at  short  range.  It  is  considered  unsports- 
manlike to  take  an  easy  shot  at  a  helpless 
chick,  or  to  mangle  a  bird  instead  of  killing 
it  outright  in  neck  or  head.  The  difficult 
shot  is  preferred,  as  when  a  pheasant  is 
flying  irregularly  and  changing  its  course 
every  second. 

Covert  shooting  at  country-houses 
within  easy  distance  of  London  is  tamer 
sport  than  in  the  wilds  of  Scotland  and 
Yorkshire.  With  improved  methods  of 
breeding  and  feeding,  pheasants  can  be 
raised  in  large  quantity  any  where  in  the 
country,  and  spinneys  and  clumps  stocked 
with  them  in  readiness  for  winter  entertain- 
ment. When  guests  arrive  for  a  three- 
days'  visit  there  is  something  for  the  men 
to  do  in  the  open  air.  Occasionally  a 
spirited  rocketer  flies  high  out  of  a  hedge- 
row and  is  hard  to  hit;  but  the  fluttering 
hens  are  tame  enough  to  run  up  to  the 
sportsmen  as  though  they  were  expecting 
to  be  fed.     The  beater's  gun  often  has  the 
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best  of  the  sport,  for  the  liveliest  birds  are 
likely  to  fly  backward  out  of  the  spinney 
and  to  rise  above  the  highest  beeches  while 
the  men  are  playing  tattoo  with  sticks  on 
the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Yet  even  pheas- 
ant shooting  in  the  midland  and  southern 
counties  is  improving  as  sport.  The  cov- 
erts are  arranged  so  that  the  birds  can  be 
sent  high  over  the  guns,  and  this  makes 
the  shooting  better  in  quality.  It  is  ar- 
duous work  for  the  beaters,  who  have  to 
force  their  way  through  brambles  and 
thickets,  but  comfortable  sport  for  veteran 
soldiers  and  young  dawdlers,  who  have  lit- 
tle tramping  to  do  and  can  sit  on  their 
shooting-sticks  until  the  birds  with  re- 
sounding wing-strokes  are  streaming  over 
them.  When  the  beat  is  flushed  out  they 
can  saunter  back  to  the  house  for  a  mid- 
day luncheon  with  the  ladies,  and  take  a 
nap  if  they  are  weary  of  the  fragrant 
breath  of  the  coverts. 

The  big  drives  for  grouse  or  partridge, 
deer  stalking  in  the  Highland  forests  and 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  pheasants 
represent  fashionable  sport  at  country- 
houses.     In  contrast  with  luxurious  enter- 


taining and  organized  destruction  of  bird 
life  are  the  homely  scenes  in  the  Scottish 
shooting-boxes  during  October  and  No- 
vember, when  the  laird  in  kilts  starts  out 
with  a  companion  and  two  good  retrievers 
for  a  day's  shooting  in  bracken  or  heather, 
and  returns  with  a  dozen  brace  of  pheas- 
ants, seven  or  eight  fully-feathered  part- 
ridges, a  few  grouse,  a  couple  of  wood- 
cock and  a  hare.  There  has  been  no  hard 
fagging;  the  dogs  have  not  been  worn  out 
in  service.  The  men  have  been  tramping 
ten  or  twelve  miles  over  hillside,  heather 
and  boggy  glen;  and  what  joy  there  has 
been  in  the  breath  of  the  moist  air,  in 
glimpses  of  mountain  peaks  veiled  in  blue, 
in  the  rustle  of  the  woodland  firs  and  up- 
land pines,  in  the  whimpering  of  the  dogs 
and  in  the  muscal  whir  of  birds  in  flight. 
Every  incident  of  the  day,  from  the 
escape  of  the  wily  pheasant  with  tail  spread 
like  a  fan  to  the  fall  of  a  partridge  at  the 
sportsman's  feet,  is  recited  over  port  and 
whiskey  in  the  smoking-room.  No  record- 
breaking  paragraph  in  the  society  papers 
can  rival  that  mixed  bag  in  sportsmanlike 
quality! 


Mounted  for  a  deer  drive. 
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"T  LAST  the  crucial  mo- 
ment had  arrived.  For 
several  years,  with  each 
recurring  spring,  1  had 
been  trying  to  photo- 
graph the  wary  hen- 
hawk,  or  red-tail,  in 
wild  life  at  the  nest.  Every  effort  had 
failed.  No  matter  how  carefully  I  had 
been  concealed,  even  lying  in  a  crevice  of 
rock,  covered  over  with  dead  leaves,  the 
keen-eyed  bird  knew  that  I  had  not  left  the 
woods  and  refused  to  return  to  her  nest. 
This  time  I  was  less  hasty  in  my  movements 
than  of  yore.  For  several  days  a  dummy 
camera  had  been  in  position  opposite  the 
big  nest  of  sticks  in  the  tall  chestnut  tree, 
on  a  hemlock  growing  a  dozen  feet  away. 
A  little  umbrella  tent,  dyed  the  color  of  the 
dead  leaves,  had  been  pitched  well  down 
the  slope  in  the  woods  on  that  steep  hillside, 
as  far  away  as  the  nest  was  visible  through 
the  trees.  The  old  hawk  had  now  accepted 
these  novelties  as  part  of  the  natural  land- 
scape, and  returned  several  times  each  day 
with  food  for  her  offspring,  a  lusty  young- 
ster about  half  grown. 

FOOLING    AN    OLD   HAWK 

About  one  o'clock  that  afternoon  I  had 
substituted  the  real  camera  for  the  dummy, 
the  old  hawk  watching  silently  from  the 
tip-top  of  a  hemlock  on  the  summit  of  the 


ridge.  After  connecting  shutter  and  tent 
with  the  long  thread,  I  had  tramped  off 
noisily,  to  let  the  hawk  know  I  was  de- 
parting, down  through  the  woods,  out 
across  the  fields  in  plain  view  of  the  keen- 
eyed  watcher,  had  made  a  detour  of  half 
a  mile  till  out  of  her  sight,  and  then,  under 
cover,  had  sneaked  silently  around  into 
the  tent. 

For  an  hour  longer  the  shy  red-tail  had 
remained  perched  on  that  mountain  tree, 
peering  and  listening,  and  then  had 
silently  disappeared.  Four  hours  had  now 
elapsed,  and  every  muscle  ached  as  I 
crouched  in  the  tent,  with  eye  at  the  peek- 
hole,  gazing  ceaselessly  at  the  nest.  That 
constant  attention  was  necessary  I  had 
learned  to  my  sorrow,  for  on  a  previous 
afternoon,  after  four  hours  of  waiting  and 
watching,  for  a  few  moments  I  had  be- 
come drowsy,  and  as  I  aroused  I  had  been 
chagrined  to  see  the  great  bird  flit  from 
the  nest,  having  delivered  the  late  after- 
noon ration,  thus  making  my  long  vigil 
count  for  nothing.  This  time  there  had 
been  no  let-up  on  guard  duty,  but  the 
hawk  had  not  come,  and  the  sun  was  get- 
ting low  behind  the  mountain.  Suddenly 
a  gliding  shadow  passed  over  the  forest, 
and  I  felt  a  bound  of  intense  excitement 
as  the  great  bird  swooped  through  the 
trees  and  alighted  on  the  edge  of  the  nest. 
Everything  now  depended  upon  my  cool- 
ness and  judgment,  and  also  to  some  ex- 
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tent  on  good  luck.  Owing  to  the  dull 
light  and  the  use  of  the  long-focus  single 
lens  of  the  doublet,  it  had  been  necessary 
to  set  the  shutter  for  a  half-second  ex- 
posure. To  pull  the  thread  when  both 
birds  were  active  in  the  feeding  process 
was  to  invite  almost  certain  failure.  Yet 
by  waiting  I  was  liable  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity, for  often  the  old  hawk  flew  away 
the  moment  she  had  delivered  the  morsel. 
The  nervous  tension  under  which  I  was 
may  be  imagined,  as,  thread  in  hand,  I 
watched  for  the  golden  instant  of  oppor- 
tunity. Evidently  the  morsel  of  food  was 
small — perhaps  it  was  a  mouse — for  with 
a  mighty  gulp  the  youngster  swallowed  it, 
then  sank  quiescent,  while  the  fond  mother 
stood  dreamily  beside  her  treasure,  a  beau- 
tiful bit  of  the  family  life  of  the  supposedly 
savage  and  loveless  carnivorous  bird.  It 
was  my  coveted  opportunity.  Carefully, 
without  jerking,  I  drew  the  thread  taut. 
The  old  hawk  raised  her  head,  as  though 
she  had  heard  the  click  of  the  shutter,  but, 
as  there  was  no  further  alarm,  she  re- 
sumed her  complacent  attitude  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then,  spreading  her  broad 
pinions,  she  launched  forth  with  a  harsh 
scream  of  farewell  to  go  in  search  of  an- 
other victim. 

For  me  the  excitement  of  the  game  was 
by  no  means  over.  The  next  crisis  came  as 
I  climbed  the  tree  and  was  about  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  the  shutter  had 
really  sprung.  The  next  came  immedi- 
ately after  my  return  from  the  ten-mile 
drive,  as  I  hurried  to  the  dark-room  and 
flooded  the  precious  plate  with  developer. 
Soon  the  outlines  of  the  tree  began  to  show. 
Eagerly  I  looked  for  the  image  of  the 
hawk.  Ah,  there  she  comes,  yes,  and  both 
of  them,  clear  and  sharp.  Involuntarily 
I  let  out  a  whoop  of  delight,  so  that  my 
son,  who  is  also  keen  at  the  game,  came 
rushing  upstairs  to  see  what  had  happened. 
Hunting?  Yes,  this  is  the  kind  for  me! 
Don't  mention  a  gun  to  me  in  comparison 
with  this!  I  am  somewhat  expert,  for- 
sooth, at  both  these  kinds  of  hunting,  and 
I  know  whereof  I  speak.  Like-minded 
with  me  are  a  multitude,  a  growing  one, 
too,  of  the  keenest  of  sportsmen.  In  fact, 
so  many  are  trying  to  follow  this  mode  of 
hunting  and  to  learn  its  methods,  that  the 
Editor  of  The  Outing  Magazine  has  asked 
me  to  tell  them  how  I  do  it,  and  I  shall  do 


my  best  to  make  it  clear,  in  the  space  at 
my  disposal. 

SELECTION     OF     CAMERA     AND     LENSES 

Many  write  to  me  asking  what  sort  of 
cameras  and  lenses  I  use.  I  tell  them 
freely,  and  would  be  willing  enough  to  do 
it  here,  except  that  the  powers  that  be  ob- 
ject to  free  advertising.  But,  after  all,  to 
say  what  I  have  happened  to  light  upon 
might  only  serve  to  throw  some  seekers 
off  the  track,  leading  them  to  imagine  that 
it  is  the  particular  sort  of  camera  or  lens 
which  counts,  and  not  primarily  the  man, 
woman,  boy  or  girl  behind  the  camera.  I 
sometimes  wonder  what  inquirers  think 
if  they  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  buy  an  out- 
fit just  like  mine,  and  then  get  nothing 
much  to  show  for  it.  No,  the  mere  "make" 
of  outfit,  provided  that  a  serviceable  type 
be  selected,  is  immaterial.  So,  at  the  out- 
set, I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  skill 
in  this  sport  is  primarily  a  matter  of  the 
personal  equation.  One  must  have  the 
true  sportsman's  enthusiasm,  the  keen  de- 
sire to  conquer,  and  hence  the  willingness 
to  persevere  to  the  end,  regardless  of  time 
or  physical  hardship.  Just  here  is  where 
the  majority  fail.  Catch  them  squatting 
in  a  strained  position  four  hours  to  "get" 
a  hawk,  or  anything  else!  They  would  not 
do  anything  much  if  they  had  all  the  finest 
cameras  and  lenses  in  existence.  When 
on  the  trail  of  an  opportunity  for  a  picture 
of  wild  game,  one  should,  for  the  time,  want 
that  picture  more  than  anything  else,  and 
let  nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  getting  it. 

Perhaps  a  certain  conversation  will  help 
make  this  clear. 

"Mr.  Blank,"  said  our  boy  companion 
on  one  of  our  expeditions,  "  I  know  why 
Mr.  Job  gets  better  pictures  than  you  do." 

"All  right,"  said  the  one  addressed,  "go 
ahead  and  tell  us." 

"Well,  it's  this  way,"  said  the  young 
philosopher;  "when  you  have  chased  a 
bird  ten  minutes  you  say:  'Oh,  hang  the 
thing,  I'm  not  going  to  bother  with  it.' 
So  you  drop  out,  and  Mr.  Job  keeps  at  it 
all  day,  or  till  he  gets  it."  There  was  a 
general  laugh  at  our  friend's  expense,  but 
he  replied  good-naturedly,  "You're  right, 
boy,  I'll  admit  it." 

The  matter  of  a  certain  sort  of  "knack," 
a  natural  or  acquired  aptitude  for  handling 
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Feeding  pictures  are  interesting  and  test  the 
skill  of  the  camera  hunter. 


Never   photograph    a   nest    in    the   glaring 
sunlight. 

the  camera,  a  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  mechanism,  and  a  mastery  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  necessary  photographic  meth- 
ods, may  also  have  a  bearing.  It  is  as  in 
music;  the  skilled  musician  almost  uncon- 
sciously does  the  right  thing,  while  the 
novice  flounders  over  the  many  technical 
details.  I  have  been  afield  with  men  who 
seemed  to  do  precisely  what  I  did,  yet, 
while  I  got  what  I  was  after,  they  failed 
almost  utterly.  Often  it  was  some  error  of 
judgment  in  some  apparently  trivial  detail 
which  spoiled  all. 

It  is  well  to  realize  at  the  outset  that  the 
photographing  of  wild  birds  or  animals  in 
their  haunts  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
advanced  departments  of  photography, 
a  sort  of  post-graduate  course  for  a  doc- 
torate. The  person  who  will  take  the 
trouble  and  give  the  necessary  thought  and 
time  to  mastering  this  branch  of  photog- 
raphy could  surely  master  any  other  de- 


partment thereoi.  I  once  told  a  profes- 
sional portrait  photographer,  who  was 
"doing"  me  in  his  gallery,  that  he  had  a 
perfect  "snap."  There  I  sat,  and  he  could 
arrange  his  light  and  accessories  in  refer- 
ence to  a  willing  subject,  while  in  trying  for 
the  picture  of  the  wild  bird  exactly  the 
opposite  is  true. 

Though  a  description  of  apparatus  does 
not  make,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  par- 
ticularly racy  reading,  unless  it  be  to  those 
who  want  to  know,  my  account  of  how  to 
learn  bird  photography  in  a  practical  way 
would  obviously  be  lacking  without  giving 
some  suggestions  along  this  line.  No 
matter  how  enthusiastic  and  capable  the 
learner,  he  or  she  would  be  decidedly 
handicapped  without  the  right  sort  of 
tools  with  which  to  work.  Hence,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  leaving  many  details  to 
be  learned  from  books  on  photography, 
and  assuming  previous  knowledge  of  the 
common  rudiments  of  photography,  I  shall 
try  to  advise  one  what  to  get. 

There  are  two  types  of  cameras  necessary 
to  the  fullest  success  in  this  work,  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  subjects — first,  for  general 
purposes,  the  ordinary  long-focus  instru- 
ment, and  then,  for  certain  special  work, 
the  reflecting  type  of  camera.  The  be- 
ginner should  secure  the  former  and  learn 
to  use  it.  Then,  if  he  wishes  to  go  further, 
the  other  may  be  acquired. 

The  best  all-round  instrument  for  gen- 
eral purposes  is  some  well-made  focusing 
camera  using  the  4  x  5-inch  size  of  plate, 
of  light  weight,  and  about  sixteen  to  eigh- 
teen inches  of  draw,  from  plate  to  lens, 
which  will  allow  the  use  of  the  single  lenses 
of  the  doublet,  or  of  a  telephoto  attach- 
ment. Instruments  with  back  draw  have 
longer  bellows,  but  are  rather  heavy.  The 
lightly-built  "cycle"  models  answer  every 
purpose,  and  when  it  comes  to  lugging 
them  through  swamps  or  up  tall  trees,  their 
advantage  is  manifest.  This  size  is  ample, 
for,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
birds,  one  can  seldom  secure  an  image  of 
the  subject  large  enough  to  fill  even  this 
size  of  plate.  A  good  sharp  image  of  a 
bird  even  half  an  inch  long,  with  good  de- 
tail, can  be  successfully  enlarged  almost 
indefinitely.  I  often  make  very  clear  and 
good  11x14  enlargements  from  4x5 
negatives. 

The  reflecting  camera,  with  its  ingenious 
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mirror  arrangement  for  seeing  the  image  of 
the  game  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure, 
and  its  extremely  rapid  curtain  shutter,  is 
the  only  instrument  adapted  to  securing 
flight  pictures  of  birds,  or  other  snapshot 
work.  It  is  unfortunate  that  they  are 
expensive,  especially  the  long-focus  sort, 
which  latter  is  the  only  style  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  catalogues  of  dealers  will 
furnish  other  details  which  I  have  not 
space  to  give. 

One  should  secure  a  doublet  lens  of  the 
largest  size  and  longest  focus  which  will 
allow  the  use  of  its  single  members  with 
the  length  of  bellows  of  the  camera.  The 
larger  the  "size"  of  the  lens,  the  larger  will 
be  the  image  of  a  bird  secured  at  a  given 
distance.  On  my  4x5  all-round  camera 
I  use  a  5  x  7-size  lens,  and  on  a  lightly-built 
5x7  reflecting  camera  the  next  size  larger, 
the  doublet  being  of  1  i-inch  focus,  and 
each  of  the  single  lenses  22-inch.  With 
this,  and  especially  by  using  the  large 
single  lens,  I  can  successfully  approach 
many  a  bird  with  the  camera  in  hand, 
which  with  a  small  lens  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  do. 

For  the  camera  used  for  general  purposes 
any  good  ordinary  inexpensive  lens  which 
gives  a  clear  image  over  the  entire  plate 
will  do  very  well.  When  it  comes,  how- 
ever, to  rapid  snapshots  with  the  reflecting 
camera,  a  rapid  anastigmat  is  desirable. 
These  are  expensive,  but  by  securing 
American  makes,  or  buying  second-hand 
from  a  reliable  dealer,  the  cost  need  not 
be  so  very  large. 

I  am  still  using  plates  in  preference  to 
films  (though  they  are  cumbersome  and 
liable  to  breakage)  because  plates  are  faster, 
easier  to  manipulate,  and  much  cheaper 
than  films.  Only  the  very  fastest  grades 
of  plates  should  be  considered. 

THE   TELEPHOTO    LENS 

There  are  several  useful  pieces  of  ap- 
paratus which  must  be  mentioned.  For 
instance,  the  telephoto  lens  is  occasionally 
very  effective,  but  is  slow  and  hard  to 
manage.  Generally,  with  a  large  single 
lens,  and  by  enlarging  at  home  the  image 
thus  secured,  I  can  get  better  bird-pictures 
than  with  the  telephoto.  Another  article 
is  some  arrangement  by  which  to  screw  a 
Camera  up  in  a  tree.     The  best  I  know  of, 


It  is  splendid  sport  to  pursue  the  black- 
bellied  plovers. 


Kingbirds  caught  by  the  camera  as  they 
were  feeding  their  young. 


the  device  of  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Peabody, 
which  I  have  used  for  years,  has  for  its 
basis  an  ordinary  carriage-bolt  with  a 
screw  at  one  end,  about  a  foot  long,  bent  at 
right  angles  in  the  middle.  This  is  screwed 
into  the  trunk  or  branch  in  any  convenient 
place,  a  little  pad  is  bound  to  the  extremity, 
and  the  camera  is  attached  at  this  point  by 
means  of  a  ball  and  socket  bicycle  clamp 
for  camera,  which  dealers  will  supply. 
Screw  the  bolt  into  the  wood  at  right 
angles  to  the  object  to  be  photographed, 
with  the  shank  to  the  rear,  and  then  the 
bolt  will  support  the  front  of  the  camera. 
A  little  experimenting  will  make  one  pro- 
ficient in  its  use. 

OVERCOMING  THE   SHYNESS   OF    BIRDS 

A  most  effective  device  for  overcoming 
the  shyness  of  birds  is  the  umbrella-tent, 
first  described  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman.     A 
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The  mother  Flicker  unconsciously  posing  for 
her  photograph. 


good  large  umbrella  with  straight  handle  is 
the  basis.  In  a  piece  of  metal  tubing  two 
to  three  feet  long  the  umbrella  handle  can 
be  inserted  at  one  end  and  a  sharpened 
stick  in  the  other.  The  umbrella  can  be 
made  to  stand  up  by  inserting  the  sharp 
end  in  the  ground,  just  high  enough  to 
enable  one  to  sit  or  squat.  A  crude  tent 
of  cotton  cloth,  just  long  enough  to  reach 
the  ground  from  this  height,  is  made  to  fit 
over  the  umbrella,  and  is  dyed  brownish  or 
greenish.  The  structure  is  guyed  by 
cords,  or,  more  often,  by  branches,  or 
stones  or  heavy  objects  piled  on  the  flaps 
of  the  tent.  Grass,  weeds  or  leaves  can 
be  draped  over  it,  and  most  birds,  even  the 
shyest,  will  usually  ignore  it  in  a  short  time 
and  return  to  their  nests  even  when  it  is 
but  a  few  feet  away.  Pitch  the  tent  some 
time  before  using,  and  have  a  companion 
to  leave  you  when  you  have  entered  the 
tent.  Apparently  birds  do  not  count! 
The  only  other  articles  to  mention  are 
climbing-irons  for  tree-work,  and  a  spool 
of  strong  black  linen  thread  with  which  to 
spring  the  shutter  from  a  distance.  I 
consider  this  latter  far  more  effective  in 
every  way  than  pneumatic  tubing. 

These  various  articles,  with  a  good 
supply  of  plates,  make  quite  a  heavy  equip- 
ment, but  there  are  ways  to  manage.  One 
seldom  needs  it  all  at  once.     Ordinarily  I 


make  jaunts  mainly  to  look  up  subjects, 
carrying  only  the  small  camera,  to  return 
again  with  other  apparatus  if  subjects  are 
found  requiring  it.  When  wishing  to  do 
various  things  in  a  day,  I  carry  the  whole 
outfit  in  vehicle  or  boat,  as  the  case  may 
be.  When  necessary,  however,  to  lug  it, 
I  arrange  to  have  a  guide  or  companion 
help  me.  Anyhow,  where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way. 

A  few  brief  hints  about  certain  photo- 
graphic details  may  be  helpful.  In  bird 
photography  pay  no  heed  to  current  talk 
about  "atmosphere,"  but  try  to  get  as 
sharp  and  clear  an  image  of  the  bird  as 
possible,  a  brilliant  negative,  full  of  detail. 
Having  made  the  proper  exposure,  the 
amateur  had  better  use  a  developer  for 
contrast,  such  as  hydroquinon,  with  metol 
or  edinol  added  to  this  for  bringing  out 
rapid  snapshots.  But  for  timed  exposures 
quickly-acting  developers,  like  metol,  are 
risky,  unless  one  knows  that  there  is  no 
over-exposure.  But  even  if  the  plate 
proves  to  be  over-exposed  and  begins 
quickly  to  blacken,  it  is  a  mistake  to  re- 
move it  from  the  developer  till  the  image 
shows  clearly  through  the  back.  It  will 
be  very  dense,  but  a  weak  solution  of  the 


Even  the  alert  turkey-buzzard  may  be  caught 
by  a  quick-acting  camera. 
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The  red-eyed  vireo  feeding  young  cow- 
birds,  her  foster  children. 


ferricyanide  of  potash  reducer  will  bring 
it  back  to  normal,  with  a  far  better  image 
than  though  development  had  been  pre- 
maturely stopped.  Another  point — use 
the  enlarging  camera  freely,  bringing  up 
the  image  of  the  bird  to  a  desirable  size, 
and  into  the  most  artistic  position  pos- 
sible, near  the  center  of  the  picture.  Thus 
one  can  remove  a  bird  from  the  corner  of 
the  original  negative,  pick  out  selected 
birds  from  a  group,  and  so  on.  This  is 
perfectly  legitimate. 

WHEN    TO    PHOTOGRAPH     BIRDS 

But,  however  important  may  be  all 
these  technicalities,  I  know  we're  chafing 
to  get  outdoors  and  put  the  apparatus  to 
good  use.  Whatever  be  the  season  in 
which  this  article  is  read,  let  us  assume 
that  it  is  spring,  and  June  at  that,  the  best 
time  of  the  whole  year  for  sport  with  the 
camera,  the  height  of  the  nesting  season. 
Carrying  the  small  camera  and  its  acces- 
sories— plates,  tripod,  focus-cloth,  tree  ap- 
paratus— and  getting  out  of  town,  now  we 
will  leave  the  road  and  hunt  that  scrubby, 
briary  pasture,  where  the  yellow-breasted 
chat  is  singing  so  gloriously.  Good  luck, 
here  is  the  nest  in  this  tangle  of  black- 
berry vines!  The  owners,  scolding  off  in 
the  thicket,  will  probably  not  return  to  the 
nest  with  the  camera  set,  so  we  will  photo- 
graph the  nest  with  its  four  speckled  eggs 
without  waiting.  First  bend  back  a  few 
of  the  leaves,  for  the  nest  is  completely 
hidden.  Now  set  up  the  camera,  not  too 
far  away,  or  we  shall  get  a  puzzle  picture. 
Three  or  four  feet  off  is  about  the  right 


distance.  Focus  carefully,  and  stop  the 
lens  down  to  F-30,  and  give  an  exposure  of 
five  or  six  seconds.  Mercy,  not  in  that 
glaring  sunlight!  If  you  have  to  do  the 
trick  alone,  stand  so  as  to  cast  a  shadow 
on  the  nest,  the  sun  being  behind,  and  hold 
out  the  focus-cloth  by  means  of  teeth, 
knees,  and  arm.  Now  make  the  exposure, 
and  the  leaves  will  show  veins  and  the 
eggs  their  markings.  It  is  a  good  rule, 
save  for  general  landscape  scenes,  to  make 
the  exposure  in  dull,  diffused  light,  even 
if  necessary  to  wait  for  a  cloud  to  pass  over 
the  sun. 

Next,  we  will  stroll  on  to  the  adjoining 
patch  of  woodland.  For  awhile  nothing 
turns  up,  but  suddenly  we  espy,  close  at 
hand,  owing  to  the  thick  foliage,  a  wood 
thrush  upon  her  nest  in  a  sapling,  only 
breast  high  from  the  ground.  Here  is  an 
elegant  subject,  an  artistic  nest  and  the 
graceful  bird  with  large  brown  eyes,  gaz- 
ing fixedly  at  the  unwelcome  visitors.  If 
we  work  it  right  we  may  get  more  than  a 
nest  picture  this  time.  Make  every  move- 
ment very  slowly  and  deliberately.  Set 
up  the  camera  leisurely  in  sight  of  the 
bird,  accustoming  her  to  our  presence. 
This  is  the  time  when  the  long-focus  single 
lens  will  prove  a  boon.  Take  the  first 
picture  at  a  distance  of  a  dozen  feet,  to 
make  sure  of  something.  Now  try  for  one 
nearer.  Five  feet,  and  another  shot,  yes, 
two  of  them,  to  be  surer  of  a  right  exposure, 
three  and  five  seconds  in  this  deep  shade 
and  non-actinic  green  surroundings.  One 
more  try,  a  little  nearer,  very  carefully. 
A  leaf  is  in  the  way,  a  foot  from  her  bill. 
Dare  we  remove  it?  Hold  your  breath 
now,  and  move  the  hand  inch  by  inch.     It 


w^r. 


Chestnut-sided  warbler  standing  in  nest. 


A  flock  of  turnstones  surprised  by  stalking 


takes  five  minutes,  but  it  is  time  well 
spent.  Set  the  shutter  carefully  and  ex- 
pose for  five  seconds,  lens  wide  open. 
Victory!  We  have  her,  and  a  beautiful 
picture. 

The  day  is  not  over  yet.  Suppose  we 
go  down  by  the  pond  and  visit  a  nest  of  the 
red-eyed  vireo  previously  found.  By  this 
time  there  should  be  well-grown  young. 
Aha,  what's  this?  As  I  live,  two  young 
cowbirds  in  the  nest  —  miserable  parasites 
— and  not  a  single  surviving  young  vireo. 


Two  homeless  young  cedar  birds  posing  for 
their  picture, 


The  usurpers  have  shoved  them  all  out 
of  the  little  hanging  basket  on  the  sapling 
to  their  death.  However,  these  will  do  all 
right  for  picture-making.  So  we  will  take 
them  from  the  nest,  perch  them  on  a  low 
branch  in  the  sunlight,  and  set  up  the 
camera,  disguised  with  foliage,  close  by 
and  focused  upon  them.  Then,  with 
thread  attached  to  the  shutter,  we  will  sit 
quietly  at  a  little  distance  and  see  what 
will  happen.  Hear  that  scolding,  mewing 
note?  There  comes  the  deluded  foster- 
mother  with  a  worm.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments she  fears  to  deliver  it,  and  scolds 
away  at  the  camera,  but  it  seems  harmless, 
so  down  she  flits  to  the  branch  beside  the 
youngsters  and  presents  the  worm  to  the 
nearer  one.  A  little  pull  on  the  thread, 
and  we  hear  the  shutter  snap.  The  vireo 
hears  it,  too,  and  darts  away,  leaving  us 
her  picture,  though.  She  will  be  back  in 
five  minutes,  perhaps  with  a  red  rasp- 
berry, and  in  time  we  can  get  all  the  pic- 
tures of  her  that  we  desire.  Then,  if  we 
like,  we  can  take  individual  large  portraits 
of  the  youngsters,  posing  them  out  under 
the  open  sky,  but  in  light  shadow,  using 
the  doublet,  with  an  exposure  of  half  a 
second:     This  will  give  beautiful  soft  de-. 
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tail.  The  same  method  should  be  fol- 
lowed when  we  return  them  to  the  nest, 
though  this  is  in  deeper  shade,  and  will 
require  two  or  three  seconds'  exposure. 
It  may  take  some  time  to  catch  them 
when  they  are  still,  but  it  pays  to  be  pa- 
tient and  not  be  content  with  a  "soot  and 
whitewash"  effect  in  glaring  sunlight. 

Had  the  nest  been  up  a  tree,  and  ac- 
cessible, we  should  have  had  to  climb  and 
work  in  the  same  general  way  as  with  the 
hawk's  nest,  using  the  tree  apparatus  to 
hold  up  the  camera.  First  screw  the  bolt 
into  the  trunk  or  branch  near  the  nest, 
then  attach  the  camera  to  the  padded  end 
by  means  of  the  clamp,  adjust  and  focus, 
and  make  the  exposure.  If  the  light  is 
strong,  we  can  use  the  thread  release  to 
take  the  returning  parent.  But  these 
small  birds  are  so  quick  in  their  move- 
ments that  an  instantaneous  exposure  is 
necessary.  If  the  nest  is  out  at  the  end 
of  a  branch  where  it  cannot  be  reached, 
leave  it  and  find  another.  For  myself,  I 
do  not  care  to  cut  down  nests  and  change 
their  positions,  nor  do  I  advise  it  as  a 
practice. 


A  brown  thrasher    resents  the    intrusion  of 
the  camera  man. 


Thus  far  we  have  been  telling  only  of  the 
nesting-time  experiences.  Though  this 
period  affords  the  best  opportunities,  there 
is  good  sport  also  to  be  had  at  other  times. 
Even  amid  the  rigors  of  midwinter  we  can 
get  some  good  "shots"  by  putting  out 
food  for  the  birds,  setting  the  camera 
focused  upon  the  "lunch-counter,"  and 
making  exposures  by  the  thread  from  in- 
doors when  the  various  birds  come  to  feed. 
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A  young  kingfisher  comes  out  of  its  hole  in  time  to  figure  in  a  quickly-taken  picture. 


This  photograph  of  a  red-tailed  hawk  was  secured  only  after  several  days  of  lying  in  wait. 


The  rather  rare  alder  fly-catcher  at  home. 
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CATCHING   THE    WATER    BIRDS 

During  the  migrations,  in  regions  where 
wildfowl  and  shore-birds  are  numerous, 
there  is  splendid  sport  in  pursuit  of  these 
fine  game-birds  with  the  reflecting  camera. 
Approach  can  be  made  by  boat,  by  stalk- 
ing, or  from  the  umbrella  tent  hidden  by 
the  shore  as  a  blind.  Trips  off  shore  in 
fishing  vessels  often  afford  fine  opportuni- 
ties for  securing  flight  pictures,  with  the 
reflecting  camera,  of  the  restless  ocean 
wanderers,  such  as  petrels,  shearwaters, 
jagers,  or  gulls.  Throw  out  bits  of  fish- 
liver,  which  floats,  and  often  they  will 
come  up  close  to  hand. 

Vacation  trips  to  some  of  the  great 
resorts  of  bird-life  are  especially  rewarding. 
Western  lakes,  both  in  nesting-time  and 
in  autumn,  often  teem  with  water-fowl. 
The  southern  coasts  or  swamps,  in  fall, 
winter  and  spring,  give  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities. Marvelous  indeed  are  the  great 
breeding  colonies  of  water  birds,  especially 
those  which  are  under  the  protection  of 
the  Audubon  Society.  In  most  states 
there  are  occasional  heron  colonies  which 
are  very  interesting.  The  use  of  the  um- 
brella tent  in  such  places  is  well-nigh 
amazing  in  its  results.  Pitch  it  amid  the 
colony,  or  on  its  outskirts,  disguised  with 
materials  from  the  surroundings,  leave  it 
awhile  for  the  birds  to  become  accustomed 
to  it.  Then  go  to  it  with  a  companion, 
crawl  in,  and  have  him  depart.  In  a 
short  time  you  will  be  gazing  in  wonder  at 
wary  birds    all   about    you,    even    within 


reach.  I  never  get  over  the  wonder  of  it. 
Be  careful  to  make  no  noise.  Have  only 
the  lens  show  at  the  peek-hole,  protruding 
through  a  small  hole  cut  in  the  focus- 
cloth,  and  work  behind  this  cloth.  Many 
birds,  notably  the  herons,  cannot  bear  the 
noisy  curtain  shutter  of  the  reflecting 
camera,  so  one  must  depend  generally  on 
the  ordinary  long-focus  one,  set  on  the 
tripod. 

People  often  ask  me  how  I  get  such  artis- 
tic pictures.  Sometimes  I  am  able  to  im- 
prove a  picture  by  picking  out  an  artistic 
bit  from  a  negative  and  enlarging  it  some- 
what. But  ordinarily  it  is  due  more  to 
the  fact  that  Nature  is  artistic  than  to  any 
conscious  selection  of  mine.  We  must 
take  the  bird  when  and  where  we  can  get 
it.  But,  besides  this,  I  am  not  content 
with  one  picture  of  a  subject,  or  a  species, 
but  take  them  by  the  score.  Among  so 
many,  some  are  pretty  sure  to  prove  of 
special  excellence  and  interest. 

This  subject  is  big  enough  for  a  whole 
book,  and  I  might  go  into  almost  endless 
further  detail.  But  I  have  exhausted  the 
space  at  my  command,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing of  helpful  suggestion  which  has  been 
omitted,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  my  good  will. 
I  only  hope  that  the  accounts  of  the 
pleasures  which  I  have  found  in  hunting 
with  the  camera,  and  my  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  undertake  this  splendid  sport,  may 
help  to  add  to  the  large  numbers  of  those 
who,  like  myself,  have  lost  any  satisfaction 
in  killing,  and  with  keen  delight  are  learn- 
ing to  substitute  the  camera  for  the  gun. 


A  wary  house  wren  emerging  from  nest 
in  an  old  can. 


Th'  first  man  to  start  it  '11  drop,"  he  said,  evenly.     "Who's  goin'  to  be  th'  martyr?' 


HARLAN'S    FINISH 


BY   CLARENCE    E.    MULFORD 


IDWARDS,  marshal  of 
Perry's  Bend,  slid  off 
the  counter  in  Jackson's 
store  and  glowered  at 
the  pelting  rain  outside, 
perturbed  and  grouchy. 
The  wounded  man  in 
the  corner  stirred  and  looked  at  him  with- 
out interest,  while  the  proprietor,  finishing 
his  task,  leaned  back  against  the  shelves 
and  swore  softly. 

"Seems    to    me    they've  been    gone    a 
Jong  time,"  remarked  the  wounded  man. 


"Reckon  he  led  'em  a  long  chase."  He 
paused  and  then  as  an  afterthought  said 
with  conviction:  "But  they'll  get  him." 

Edwards  nodded  moodily  and  Jackson 
replied  with  a  monosyllable. 

Thirty-six  hours  had  passed  since  Jerry 
Brown  had  shot  Johnny  Nelson,  and 
Johnny's  outfit  had  taken  up  the  chase  at 
daybreak,  six  hours  later. 

"  Wish  I  could  'a'  gone  with  'em,"  Johnny 
growled.  "I  like  to  square  my  own  ac- 
counts. But  when  I  get  well  I'm  going 
down  to  Harlan's  an'  clean  house." 
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"That  '11  be  done  as  soon  as  yore  friends 
come  back,"  Jackson  replied,  selecting  a 
dried  apricot  from  a  box  on  the  counter 
and  glancing  at  the  marshal  to  see  how  he 
took  it. 

"That'll  be  done  before  then,"  Edwards 
said  crisply,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
just  settled  a  doubt.  "They  won't  be 
back  much  before  to-morrow  if  he  headed 
for  th'  country  I  think  he  did.  I'm  going 
down  to  th'  'Oasis'  and  tell  that  gang  to 
get  out  of  town.  They've  been  here  too 
long  now.  I  never  had  'em  dead  to  rights 
before,  but  I've  got  it  on  'em  this  time. 
I'd  'a'  sent  'em  flying  yesterday  only  1 
sort  of  hated  to  take  a  man's  business  away 
from  him.  But  I've  wrestled  it  all  out,  an' 
they've  got  to  go."  He  buttoned  his  coat 
about  him  and  pulled  his  sombrero  more 
firmly  on  his  head,  starting  for  the  door. 

"I'll  be  back  soon,"  he  said  as  he  grasped 
the  knob. 

"You  better  wait  till  you  get  help — 
there's  too  many  down  there  for  one  man 
to  handle,"  Jackson  hastily  remarked. 
"I'll  go  with  you,"  he  offered,  looking  for 
his  hat. 

Edwards  laughed  shortly:  "You  stay 
here.  I  do  my  own  work  by  myself,"  he 
said.  "  If  I  took  help  they'd  reckon  I 
was  scared,"  and  the  door  slammed  shut 
behind  him. 

"He's  all  nerve,"  Jackson  remarked. 
"It's  his  good  luck  that  he  wasn't  killed 
long  ago." 

"They're  a  bunch  of  cowards,"  replied 
Johnny.  "None  of  'em  wants  to  start 
things.  Bunch  of  sheep!"  he  snorted. 
"Didn't  Jerry  shoot  me  through  his  coat 
pocket?" 

"Yes,  an'  yore  a  lucky  dog,  too,"  Jack- 
son responded,  having  in  mind  that  at  first 
Johnny  had  been  thought  to  be  desperately 
wounded.  "Why,  yore  friends  are  worse 
off  than  you  are — out  all  day  an'  night  in 
this  cussed  storm." 

Edwards  made  his  way  through  the  cold 
rain  to  Harlan's  saloon,  alone  and  unafraid, 
pleased  greatly  by  the  order  he  would  de- 
liver. At  last  he  had  proof  enough  to 
work  on,  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  for  the 
inevitable  had  come  as  the  culmination  of 
continued  and  clever  defiance  of  law  and 
order. 

Harlan's  crowd  had  lived  without  work- 
ing during  Edward's  reign  as  marshal,  and 


while  suspicion  sometimes  pointed  strongly 
at  them,  there  was  lacking  proof  that  they 
preyed  on  other  men's  herds.  They  had 
avoided  his  order  concerning  the  wearing  of 
guns  while  in  town,  and  had  managed  to 
barely  keep  on  the  safe  side  of  the  danger 
line.  But  now  he  had  what  he  wanted — 
he  had  seen  Johnny  Nelson  shot  in  the 
"Oasis"  by  one  of  the  crowd,  by  a  man 
who  was  wanted  for  brand-blotting.  It 
behooved  them  to  seek  new  fields  for  their 
energies,  and  quickly. 

He  deliberately  approached  the  front 
door  of  the  "Oasis"  and,  opening  it, 
stepped  inside,  his  hands  resting  on  his 
guns.  His  appearance  caused  a  ripple  of 
excitement  to  run  around  the  room.  After 
what  had  taken  place,  a  visit  from  him 
could  mean  only  one  thing — trouble.  And 
it  was  entirely  possible  that  he  had  others 
within  call  to  help  him  out  if  necessary. 

Harlan  ceased  wiping  a  glass  and  held 
the  cloth  suspended  in  one  hand  and  the 
glass  in  the  other:  "Well?"  he  snapped, 
angrily,  his  eyes  smoldering  with  fixed 
hatred. 

"Mebby  it's  well — but  it's  going  to  be  a 
blamed  sight  better  before  sundown  to- 
night," evenly  replied  the  marshal.  "I've 
just  dropped  in  to  tell  you  to  get  out  of 
town  before  dark — pack  yore  wagon  an' 
vamoose;  an'  take  yore  friends  with  you. 
If  you  don't — "  he  did  not  finish  in  words, 
for  his  tightening  lips  made  them  unneces- 
sary. 

"IVhat?"  yelled  Harlan,  red  with  anger. 
He  placed  his  hands  on  the  bar  and  leaned 
over  it  to  give  emphasis  to  his  words:  "Me 
pack  up  an'  git!  Me  leave  this  shack! 
Who's  going  to  pay  me  for  it,  hey?  Me 
leave  town!  You  drop  out  again  an'  go 
back  to  Kansas,  where  you  come  from — 
they're  easier  back  there!" 

"I  ain't  found  nothing  very  craggy 
around  here,"  retorted  Edwards,  closely 
watching  the  muttering  crowd  by  the  bar. 
"  It  takes  more  'n  a  loud  voice  an'  a  pack 
of  sneaking  coyotes  to  send  me  looking  for 
something  easier.  An'  let  me  tell  you 
this:  You  stay  away  from  Kansas — they 
hangs  people  like  you  back  there.  That's 
whatever.  You  pack  up  an'  git  out  of  this 
town  or  I'll  start  a  burying  plot  with  you  on 
yore  own  land." 

The  low,  angry  buzz  of  Harlan's  friends 
and   their   savage,   scowling  faces   would 
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have  deterred  a  less  determined  man,  but 
Edwards  knew  they  were  afraid  of  him, 
and  the  men  he  could  call  on  to  back  him 
up. 

"You  all  slip  over  th'  horizon  before 
dark  to-night,  an'  it's  dark  early  this  kind 
of  weather,"  he  continued.  "Don't  get 
restless  with  yore  hands!"  he  snapped 
ominously  at  the  crowd.  "I  mean  what 
I  say — you  shake  th'  mud  from  this  town 
off  'n  yore  feet  before  dark — before  that 
Bar-20  outfit  gets  back,"  he  added  mean- 
ingly. 

Questions,  imprecations  and  threats  filled 
the  room,  and  the  crowd  began  to  spread 
out  slowly.  His  guns  came  out  like  a 
flash  and  he  laughed  with  the  elation  of 
impending  battle.  "Th'  first  man  to  start 
it  '11  drop,"  he  said,  evenly.  "Who's 
going  to  be  th'  martyr?" 

" By  G — d,  I  won't  leave  town!"  shouted 
Harlan.   "I'll  stay  here  if  I'm  killed  for  it!" 

"  I  admire  your  loyalty  to  principle,  but 
you've  got  d — n  little  sense,"  retorted  the 
marshal.  "You  ain't  no  practical  man. 
Keep  yore  hands  where  they  are!" — his 
vibrant  voice  turned  the  shifting  crowd 
to  stone-like  rigidity  and  he  backed  slowly 
toward  the  door,  the  poor  light  gleaming 
dully  from  the  polished  blue -steel  of  his 
Colts.  Rugged,  lion-like,  charged  to  his 
finger-tips  with  reckless  courage  and  dare- 
devil self-confidence,  his  personality  over- 
flowed and  dominated  the  room,  hypnotic 
in  its  effect.  He  was  their  master,  and 
they  knew  it;  they  had  known  it  for  the 
greater  part  of  two  years,  and  the  training 
now  stood  him  in  good  stead. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  in  the  open  door- 
way keenly  scrutinizing  them  for  signs  of 
danger,  his  back  to  the  storm,  his  unwav- 
ering guns  charged  with  certain  death  and 
his  strong  face  made  stronger  by  the 
shadows  in  its  hollows:  "Before  dark!" — 
and  he  was  gone. 

Behind  him  he  left  deep  silence,  which 
endured  for  several  moments. 

"By  th'  Lord  I  wont!"  cried  Harlan, 
still  staring  at  the  door. 

The  spell  was  broken  and  a  babel  of 
voices  filled  the  room,  threats  mingling 
with  excuses,  hot,  vibrant,  profane.  These 
men  were  not  cowards  all  the  way  through, 
but  only  when  face  to  face  with  the  master. 
They  had  flourished  by  their  wits  on  the 
same  range  with  the  outfits  of  the  C-80  and 


the  Double-Arrow,  for  individually  they 
were  "bad,"  and  collectively  they  made  a 
force  of  no  mean  strength.  Edwards  had 
landed  among  them  like  a  thunderbolt 
and  had  proved  his  prowess,  and  they  still 
held  him  in  awesome  respect,  for  his  per- 
sonality was  charged  with  dominant  force 
and  his  courage  was  without  flaw.  His 
reckless  audacity  and  grim  singleness  of 
purpose  had  saved  him  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  for  had  he  wavered  once  he  would 
have  been  shot  down  without  mercy.  But 
gradually  his  enforcement  of  hampering 
laws  became  more  and  more  intolerable 
and  their  subordinated  spirits  were  nearly 
on  the  point  of  revolt.  When  he  faced 
them  they  resumed  their  former  positions 
in  relation  to  him — but  once  free  from  him 
personally  they  plotted  to  destroy  him. 
Here  was  the  crisis — it  was  now  or  never. 
They  could  not  evade  his  ultimatum — it 
was  obey  or  fight. 

Submission  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
for  to  flee  would  be  to  lose  caste,  and 
the  story  of  such  an  act  would  follow 
them  everywhere.  Here  they  had  lived 
and  here  they  would  stay  if  possible,  and 
to  this  end  they  discussed  ways  and  means. 

"Harlan's  right!"  emphatically  an- 
nounced Laramie  Joe.  "We  can't  pull 
out  and  have  this  follow  us." 

"We  should  'a'  started  it  with  a  rush 
while  Edwards  was  in  here,"  remarked 
Boston,  regretfully. 

Harlan  stopped  his  pacing  and  faced 
them,  shoving  out  a  whiskey  bottle  as  aid 
to  his  logic: 

"That  chance  is  past,  an'  it's  a  good 
thing,"  he  began.  "He  was  primed  an' 
looking  fer  trouble,  an'  he'd  shore  got  a 
few  of  us  afore  he  went  under.  What  we 
want  is  strategy.  You-all  have  got  as 
much  brains  as  him  an'  if  we  thrash  this 
thing  out  we  can  find  a  way  to  call  his 
play — an'  get  him.  No  use  of  any  of  us 
a-getting  plugged  unless  we  has  to.  But 
whatever  we  do  we've  got  to  start  quick  an' 
have  things  right  afore  th'  Bar-20  comes 
back.  Harper,  you  an'  Quinn  go  scout- 
ing— don't  take  no  guns,  neither.  Act 
like  you  was  a  hittin'  th'  long  trail  out,  and 
work  back  here  on  a  circle.  See  how  many 
of  his  friends  are  in  town.  While  you  are 
gone  th'  rest  of  us  '11  hold  a  pow-wow  an' 
take  th'  kinks  outen  this  game.  Don't 
lose  no  time." 
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"Good!"  cried  Slivers  Lowe  emphati- 
cally. "There's  blamed  few  in  town  now. 
Most  of  'em  are  off  on  th'  range.  Bet  we 
won't  have  more  'n  six  to  fight.  An' 
there's  six  of  us  here." 

The  scouts  departed  at  once  and  the  re- 
maining four  drew  close  in  consultation. 

"One  more  drink  around,  an'  then  no 
more  till  this  trouble  is  over,"  Harlan  said, 
passing  the  bottle.  The  drinks,  in  view 
of  the  coming  drouth,  were  long  and  deep, 
and  new  courage  and  vindictiveness  crept 
through  their  veins. 

"Now  here's  th'  way  it  looks  to  me," 
Harlan  continued,  placing  the  bottle,  un- 
tasted  by  himself,  on  the  floor  behind  him. 
"We've  got  to  work  a  surprise  an'  take  Ed- 
wards an'  his  friends  off  their  guard. 
That  '11  be  easy  if  we  're  careful.  When  we 
get  them  out  of  th'  way  we  can  take  Jack- 
son's store  an'  one  of  th'  other  shacks  an' 
wait  for  th'  Bar-20.  They'll  ride  right  up, 
like  they  alius  do,  an'  when  they  get  close 
we'll  open  th'  game  with  a  volley  an'  make 
every  shot  tell.  'Twon't  last  long,  'cause 
every  one  of  us  '11  have  his  man  named  be- 
fore they  get  here.  Then  th'  few  strad- 
dlers  in  town,  seeing  how  easy  we've 
handled  it,  '11  join  us.  We've  got  four 
men  to  come  in  yet,  an'  by  th'  time  th'  C-80 
an'  Double-Arrow  hears  about  it  we'll  be 
fixed  to  drive  'em  back  home.  We  ought 
to  be  sixteen  or  eighteen  strong  by  dark." 

"That  sounds  good,  all  right,"  remarked 
Slivers,  thoughtfully.  "But  can  we  do 
it?" 

"Course  we  can!  We  ain't  no  fool 
kids!"  snapped  Laramie  Joe,  the  most 
courageous  of  the  lot. 

"We  can  do  it  easy  if  Edwards  goes 
under  first,"  hastily  replied  Harlan.  "An' 
me  an'  Laramie  '11  see  to  that.  If  we 
don't  get  him,  you-all  can  hit  th'  trail — 
unless  yore  nerve  is  th'  kind  that  stands  up 
an'  fights  'stead  of  running  away.  I 
reckon  I  ain't  none  mistaken  in  any  of  you 
—you'll  all  be  there  when  things  gets  hot." 

"  You  can  bet  /  won't  do  no  trail  hitting," 
growled  Boston,  glancing  at  Slivers. 

"I'm  glued  to  my  crowd,"  Slivers  re- 
plied uneasily,  crossing  his  legs.  "Are  we 
going  to  begin  from  here?" 

"We  ought  to  spread  out  cautious  an' 
surround  Jackson's,  or  wherever  Edwards 
is,"  Laramie  Joe  suggested.  "That's 
my " 


"Yore  right!  Now  you've  hit  it!"  in- 
terrupted Harlan,  slapping  Laramie  across 
the  back.  "What'd  I  tell  you  about  our 
brains ! "  he  cried  enthusiastically.  He  was 
just  about  to  propose  that  plan  of  battle 
when  Laramie  saved  him  the  trouble. 
"I'd  never  thought  of  that,  Laramie. 
Why,  we've  got  'em  licked  to  a  finish  right 
now!" 

"That  is  a  hummer  of  a  game,"  laughed 
Slivers. 

"You  bet!"  cried  Boston,  reaching  for 
the  bottle  under  cover  of  the  excitement 
and  enthusiasm. 

Harlan  pushed  it  away  with  his  foot  and 
raised  his  clenched  fist:  "  Do  you  wonder  I 
didn't  think  of  that  plan?"  he  demanded. 
"Ain't  I  been  too  mad  to  think  at  all? 
Hain't  I  seen  my  friends  treated  like  dogs, 
an'  made  to  swaller  insults  when  I  couldn't 
help  'em!  Didn't  I  see  Jerry  Brown 
chased  out  of  my  saloon  like  a  wild  beast? 
If  we're  what  we've  been  called,  then 
we'll  sneak  out  of  town  with  our  tails 
atween  our  laigs;  but  if  we're  men  we'll 
stay  right  here  an'  cram  th'  insults  down 
th'  throats  that  made  'em!  By  G — d  if 
we're  men  let's  prove  it  an'  make  them 
liars  swaller  our  lead!" 

"My  sentiments,  an'  alius  was!"  roared 
Slivers,  slapping  Harlan's  shoulder. 

"We're  men  all  right,  an'  we'll  show  'em 
it,  too." 

The  door  opened  and  four  guns  covered 
it  before  it  had  swung  a  foot. 

"Put  'em  down — it's  Quinn!"  cried  the 
man  in  the  doorway.  "All  right,  Jed,"  he 
called  impatiently  over  his  shoulder  to  the 
man  who  crowded  him.  After  Quinn  came 
Big  Jed  and  Harper  brought  up  the  rear. 
They  had  no  more  than  shaken  the  water 
from  their  sombreros  when  the  back  door 
let  in  Charley  Rich  and  his  two  companions, 
Frank  and  Tom  Nolan.  While  greetings 
were  being  exchanged  and  the  existing 
conditions  explained  to  the  newcomers, 
Harper  and  Quinn  drew  Harlan  aside  and 
reported,  the  proprietor  smiling  and  nod- 
ding his  head  wisely. 

"Well,  boys!"  cried  Harlan  above  the 
babel  of  excited  voices,  "things  are  our 
way.  Quinn,  here,  met  Joe  Barr  of  the 
C-80,  who  said  Converse  an'  four  other 
fellers  who  might  side  with  Edwards 
stopped  at  th'  ranch  an'  won't  be  back 
home  till  th'  storm  stops.     Harper  met 
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Fred  Neal  going  back  to  the  Double-Arrow, 
so  all  we  got  to  figure  on  is  th'  marshal, 
Jackson  an'  'Barr,  an'  they're  all  in  Jack- 
son's store.  Lacey  might  cut  loose,  since 
he'd  sell  more  liquor  if  I  went  under,  but 
he  won't  do  much  if  he  does.  Now  we'll 
get  right  at  it" — the  whole  thing  was  gone 
over  thoroughly  and  in  detail,  positions 
assigned  and  a  signal  agreed  upon.  Seeing 
that  weapons  were  in  good  condition  after 
their  long  storage  in  the  cellar,  and  that 
belts  were  full  of  cartridges,  the  ten  men 
left  the  room  one  at  a  time  or  in  pairs, 
Harlan  and  Laramie  Joe  being  the  last. 
And  both  Harlan  and  Laramie  Joe  de- 
layed long  enough  to  take  the  precaution 
of  placing  their  horses  where  they  would 
be  handy  in  case  of  need. 


II 


Joe  Barr  laughingly  replied  to  Johnny 
Nelson's  growled  remark  about  the  condi- 
tions of  things  in  general  and  tried  to 
sooth  him,  but  Johnny  was  unsoothable. 

"  I've  been  a  telling  him  right  along  that 
he's  got  th'  best  of  it,"  complained  Jack- 
son in  a  weary  voice.  "Got  a  smashed 
collar-bone  an'  a  measly  hole  through  his 
shoulder — good  Lord,  if  it  'd  gone  a  little 
lower!"  he  finished  with  a  show  of  ex- 
asperation. 

"An'  I've  been  telling  you  it  ain't  th' 
shoulder  that's  got  me  on  th'  prod!"  re- 
torted Johnny.  "But  why  couldn't  I  go 
with  my  friends  after  Jerry  an'  get  th'  shot 
later,  if  I  had  to  get  it  at  all?  Look  what 
I'm  a  missing,  roped  an'  thrown  in  this 
ten  by  ten  shack  while  they're  having  a 
little  excitement." 

"Yore  missing  some  blamed  nasty 
weather,  Kid,"  replied  the  marshal. 
"You  ain't  got  no  kick  coming.  Why,  I 
got  soaked  through  just  going  down  to  the 
'Oasis.'" 

"Well,  I'm  kicking,  just  th'  same," 
snapped  Johnny.  "An'  I  don't  see  no- 
body big  enough  to  stop  me,  neither — get 
that?" 

The  rear  door  opened  and  Fred  Neal 
looked  in.  "Hey,  Barr,  come  out  an' 
gimme  a  hand  in  th'  corral.  Busted  my 
cinch  half  a  mile  out — an'  how  th'  devil  it 
ever  busted  like — "  the  door  slammed  shut 
and  softened  his  monologue. 


"Huh!  I  told  him  a  week  ago  that  his 
cussed  cinch  wouldn't  hold  any  better  'n 
a  piece  of  wet  paper,"  Barr  remarked, 
adding  materially  to  the  atmosphere  of 
sullen  discontent  rampant  in  the  room. 
"Now  I  gotter  go  out  an' — "  the  slam  of 
the  door  surpassed  anything  yet  attempted 
in  that  line  of  endeavor. 

"Say,  does  anybody  ever  eat  in  this 
town?"  suddenly  queried  Johnny,  with 
great  sarcasm.  "  Mebby  a  good  feed  won't 
do  me  to  good,  but  I'm  going  to  fill  myself 
regardless.  After  that,  if  it  don't  kill  me, 
I'm  shore  going  to  trim  somebody  at  OF 
Sledge — for  a  quarter  a  hand." 

"If  I  could  play  you  enough  hands  at 
that  price  I'd  sell  out  an'  live  high  without 
working,"  grinned  Jackson,  preparing  to 
give  the  reckless  invalid  all  he  could  eat. 
"That's  purty  high,  Kid;  but  I  feel  real 
devilish — so  I'm  coming  in." 

"I'm  going  to  my  shack  an'  get  some 
money — an'  bust  th'  pair  of  you,"  laughed 
Edwards,  buttoning  his  coat  and  going 
toward  the  door.  "A  log  must  'a'  got 
jammed  in  th'  sluice  gate  up  there,"  he 
muttered,  scowling  at  the  black  sky. 
"Well,  here  goes,"  and  he  stepped  quickly 
into  the  storm. 

Jackson  paused  with  a  frying  pan  in  his 
hands  and  looked  through  the  window 
after  the  departing  marshal,  and  saw  him 
stagger,  stumble  forward  and  then  jerk 
out  his  guns  and  begin  firing.  Hard  firing 
now  burst  out  and  Jackson,  cursing  angrily, 
dropped  the  pan  and  reached  for  his  rifle — 
to  drop  it  also  and  sink  down,  struck  by 
the  bullet  which  crashed  in  through  the 
window.  Johnny  let  out  a  yell  of  rage, 
grabbed  his  Colt  and  ran  to  the  door  in 
time  to  see  Edwards  slowly  raise  up  on 
one  elbow,  fire  his  last  shot  and  fall  back 
riddled  by  bullets. 

Jackson  crawled  to  his  rifle  and  then  to 
the  side  window,  where  he  propped  his 
back  against  a  box  and  prepared  to  do  his 
best. 

"It  was  a  shore  surprise,  all  right,"  he 
swore.  "An'  they  went  an'  got  Edwards 
before  he  could  do  anything." 

"They  did  not!"  retorted  Johnny. 
"He — "  the  glass  in  the  door  fell  in  and 
the  speaker,  stepping  to  one  side,  with  a 
new  and  superficial  wound,  opened  fire  on 
the  building  down  the  street.  Two  men 
were  lying  on  the  ground  across  the  street 
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— those  Edwards  had  shot — and  another 
was  trying  to  drag  himself  to  the  shelter 
of  the  building.  A  man  sprinted  from  an 
old  corral  close  by  in  a  brave  attempt  to 
help  his  friend  and  Johnny  swore  because 
he  had  to  shoot  twice  at  the  same  mark. 

Barr,  closely  followed  by  Neal,  and  both 
wounded,  ran  in  through  the  rear  door. 
They  had  been  caught  in  the  corral  but 
managed  to  hold  their  own  until  they  had 
a  chance  to  make  a  rush  for  the  store. 

"Where's  Edwards?"  cried  Barr,  catch- 
ing sight  of  Jackson.  "Are  you  plugged 
bad?"  he  asked  the  proprietor. 

"Well,  I  ain't  plugged  a  whole  lot  good!" 
snapped  Jackson.  "An'  Edwards  is  dead. 
We're  going  to  get  it,  too — these  walls 
don't  stop  them  bullets.  How  many  out 
there?" 

"Must  be  a  dozen,"  replied  Neal,  who 
had  not  remained  idle.  Both  he  and  Barr 
were  moving  boxes  and  barrels  against  the 
side  wall  to  make  a  breastwork  capable  of 
stopping  the  bullets  which  came  through 
the  boards. 

"I  reckon — I'm  bleeding  inside,"  Jack- 
son muttered,  wearily  and  without  hope. 
"Wonder  how — long  we — can  hold  out?" 

"We'll  hold  out  till  we're  good  an' 
dead!"  replied  Johnny,  hotly.  "They 
ain't  got  us  yet  an'  they'll  pay  for  it  be- 
fore they  do.  If  we  can  hold  'em  off  till 
Buck  an'  th'  boys  come  back  we'll  have 
th'  pleasure  of  helping  bury  all  of  'em." 

"Oh,  I'll  get  you  next  time,"  assured 
Barr  to  an  enemy,  slipping  a  fresh  cart- 
ridge into  the  Sharps  and  peering  out  at 
a  slight  raise  on  the  muddy  plain. 

"But  what  in  h — 1  is  it  all  about,  any- 
how?" asked  Neal,  finding  time  to  ask  an 
immaterial  question.  "Who  are  they — 
can't  see  nothing  but  blurrs  through  this 
rain." 

"Yes,  what's  the  game?"  asked  Barr, 
mildly  surprised  that  he  had  not  thought 
of  it  before. 

"It's  that  'Oasis'  crowd,"  Johnny  re- 
sponded. He  fired  and  growled  with  dis- 
appointment. 

"Edwards — told  Harlan  to — get  out  of 
— town,"  Jackson  began. 

"An'  to  take  his  gang  with  him,"  Johnny 
interposed  quickly  to  save  Jackson  from 
the  strain.  "They  had  till  dark.  Guess 
th'  rest.  Oh,  you  coyote!"  he  shouted, 
staggering  back.     There  was  a  report  from 


the  barricade  and  Neal  called  out,  "I  got 
him,  Nelson — he's  done.     How  are  you?" 

"Mad!  Mad!"  yelled  Johnny,  grasp- 
ing his  twice  wounded  shoulder  and  danc- 
ing with  pain  and  rage.  "Right  in  th' 
same  place!  Oh,  wait!  Wait!  Hey, 
gimme  a  rifle — I  can't  do  nothing  with  a 
Colt  at  this  range.  My  name's  not  Cas- 
sidy,"  and  he  went  slamming  around  the 
room  in  hot  search  of  what  he  wanted. 

"There  ain't  no  more — Johnny,"  feebly 
called  Jackson,  raising  slightly  to  ease 
himself.  "You  can  have  my  gun — purty 
soon.  I  won't  be  able  to  use  it — much 
longer." 

"  Why  don't  Buck  an'  Hoppy  hurry  up?" 
snarled  Johnny. 

"Be  a  long  time — mebby."  mumbled 
Jackson,  his  trembling  hands  trying  to 
steady  the  rifle.  "They're  all — around 
us — ah,  missed!"  he  intoned  hoarsely, 
trying  to  pump  the  lever  with  unobeying 
hands.  "  I  can't  last — much — "  the  words 
ceased  abruptly  and  the  clatter  of  the  rifle 
on  the  floor  told  the  story. 

Johnny  stumbled  over  to  him  and 
dragged  him  aside,  covered  the  upturned 
face  with  his  own  sombrero  and  picked  up 
the  rifle.  Rolling  a  barrel  of  flour  against 
the  wall  below  the  window  he  fixed  him- 
self as  comfortably  as  possible  and  threw 
a  shell  into  the  chamber. 

"Now,  you  coyotes — you  pay  me  fer 
that!"  he  gritted,  resting  the  gun  on  the 
window  sill  and  holding  it  so  he  could 
work  it  with  one  hand  and  shoulder. 

"Wonder  how  them  pups  ever  pumped 
up  nerve  enough  to  cut  loose?"  queried 
Neal  from  behind  his  flour  barrel. 

"Whiskey,"  hazarded  Barr.  "That's 
three  times  I've  missed  that  snake — wish 
it  'd  stop  raining  so  I  could  see  clear." 

"Why  don't  you  wish  they'd  come  out 
an'  line  up  fer  us — got  as  much  chance  of 
having  it  come  true,"  responded  Neal, 
sarcastically.  He  smothered  a  curse  and 
looked  curiously  at  his  left  arm,  and  from  it 
to  the  new,  yellow-splintered  hole  in  the 
wall,  which  was  already  turning  dark  from 
the  water  in  it.  "  Hey,  Joe,  we  need  some 
more  boxes!"  he  exclaimed,  again  looking 
at  his  arm. 

"Yes,"  came  Johnny's  voice.  "Three 
of  'em — five  of  'em,  an'  about  six  feet  long 
an'  a  foot  deep.  But  if  my  outfit  gets  here 
in  time  we'll  want  a  dozen." 
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"Say,  Lacey's  firing  now!"  suddenly 
cried  Barr.  "He's  shooting  out  of  his 
windy.  That  '11  stop  'em  from  rushing 
us!  Good  boy,  Lacey!"  he  shouted,  but 
Lacey  did  not  hear  him. 

"An'  he's  worse  off  than  we  are,  being 
alone,"  commented  Neal.  "Hey!  One  of 
us  better  make  a  break  for  help — my 
ranch's  th'  nearest.     What  d'  ye  say?" 

"They'll  stop  you  before  you  can  get  ten 
feet,"  Barr  replied  with  conviction. 

"No,  they  won't — th'  corral  hides  th' 
back  door,  an'  all  th'  firing  is  on  this  side. 
I  can  sneak  along  th'  back  wall  an'  by  keep- 
ing th'  building  atween  me  an'  them,  get 
off  a  long  ways  before  they  know  anything 
about  it.  Then  it's  a  dash — an'  they 
can't  catch  me.  But  can  you  fellers  hold 
out  if  I  do?" 

"Two  can  hold  out  as  good  as  three — 
go  ahead,"  Johnny  replied.  "Leave  me 
some  of  yore  Colt  cartridges,  though. 
You  can't  use  'em  all  before  you  get  home." 

"Don't  stop  fer  that — there's  a  shelf  full 
of  all  kinds  behind  th'  counter,"  Barr  in- 
terposed quickly. 

"Well,  so  long  an'  good  luck,"  and  the 
rear  door  closed,  and  softly  this  time. 

"Two  hours  is  a  long  time,"  Barr  mut- 
tered, shifting  his  position.  "He  can't  do 
it  in  less,  nohow." 

"He  can't  do  it  in  two — not  there  an' 
back,"  Johnny  remarked.  "Th'  trail  is 
mud  over  th'  fetlocks.  Give  him  three  at 
th'  least." 

"We'll  know  he  got  away  if  we  don't 
hear  no  ruction  in  a  few  minutes,"  Barr 
soliloquized.  "An' he's  got  a  fine  cayuse 
for  mud." 

"Hey,  why  can't  you  do  th'  same  thing 
if  he  makes  it?"  Johnny  suddenly  asked. 
"  I  can  hold  her  alone,  all  right." 

"Yore  a  good-natured  liar!"  ejaculated 
Barr.     "  But  can  you  ride?" 

"Reckon  so,  but  I  ain't  agoin'  to." 

"Why,  we  both  can  go — it's  a  cinch!" 
Barr  cried.     "Come  on!" 

"Lord! — an'  I  never  thought  of  that! 
Reckon  I  was  too  mad,"  Johnny  replied. 
"  But  I  kinder  hates  to  leave  Edwards  an' 
Jackson,"  he  added  sullenly. 

"But  they're  gone!  You  can't  help 
them!" 

"How  'bout  Lacey  chipping  in  on  our 
fight?"  demanded  Johnny.  "I  ain't 
agoin'  to  leave  him  to  take  it  all.     You 


go,  Barr — it  wasn't  yore  fight,  anyhow. 
You  didn't  even  know  what  you  was 
fighting  fer!" 

"I  forgot  about  Lacey,"  replied  Barr, 
seating  himself  on  the  floor  behind  the 
breastwork.  At  that  instant  a  tomato  can 
went  spang!  and  fell  off  the  shelf  behind 
the  counter.  "Too  late,  anyhow — they 
ain't  going  to  let  no  more  get  away  on  that 
side." 


Ill 


Hopalong  Cassidy,  riding  at  the  head  of 
his  outfit,  stopped  swearing  at  the  weather 
and  looked  up  and  along  the  trail  in  front 
of  him,  seeing  a  hard-riding  man  approach- 
ing. He  turned  his  head  and  spoke  to 
Buck  Peters,  his  foreman,  who  rode  close 
behind  him.  "Somebody's  in  a  shore  'nuf 
hurry — why,   it's   Fred   Neal." 

It  was.  Mr.  Neal  was  making  his  arms 
move  and  was  also  shouting  something 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The  noise  of  the 
rain  and  of  the  horses'  hoofs  splashing  in 
the  mud  and  water  at  first  made  his  words 
unintelligible,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
Hopalong  heard  something  which  caused 
him  to  sit  up  even  straighter.  In  a  mo- 
ment Neal  was  near  enough  to  be  heard 
distinctly  and  the  outfit  shook  itself  out  of 
its  weariness  and  physical  misery  and  fol- 
lowed its  leader  at  reckless  speed.  As 
they  rode,  Neal  briefly  outlined  the  relative 
positions  of  the  combatants  and  while 
Buck's  more  cautious  mind  was  debating 
the  best  way  to  attack  the  enemy,  Hopalong 
cried  out  the  plan  to  be  followed.  There 
would  be  no  strategy — Johnny,  wounded 
and  desperate,  was  fighting  for  his  life. 
What  was  wanted  was  a  dash  regardless 
of  consequences  to  those  making  it,  for 
time  was  a  big  factor  to  the  two  men  in 
Jackson's  store. 

"Ride  right  at  'em!"  Hopalong  cried. 
"  I  know  that  bunch.  They'll  be  too  scared 
to  shoot  straight.  Paralyze  'em!  Three 
or  four  are  gone  now — an'  th'  whole  bunch 
wasn't  worth  one  of  th'  men  they  went 
out  after." 

"Right  you  are!"  came  from  the  rear. 

"  Ride  up  th'  arroyo  as  close  as  we  can 
get,  an'  then  over  th'  edge  an'  straight  at 
'em,"  Buck  ordered.  "Their  shooting  an' 
th'  rain  will  cover  th'  noise  we  make.  An', 
boys,  no  quarter." 
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"Reckon  not!"  gritted  Red,  savagely. 
"Not  with  Edwards  an'  Jackson  dead,  an' 
Johnny  fighting  for  his  life!" 

"They're  still  at  it!"  cried  Lanky  as  the 
faint  and  intermittent  sound  of  firing  could 
be  heard;  the  driving  wind  was  blowing 
from  the  town,  and  this,  also,  would  deaden 
the  noise  of  their  approach. 

"That  means  that  there's  somebody  left 
to  fight  'em!"  exclaimed  Red,  thankfully. 
"Hope  it's  th'  Kid,"  he  muttered. 

"They  can't  rush  th'  store  till  they  get 
Lacey,  an'  they  can't  rush  him  till  they  get 
th'  store,"  shouted  Neal  over  his  shoulder. 
"They'd  be  in  a  cross-fire  if  they  did." 

"They'll  be  in  one  purty  soon,"  promised 
Pete. 

Hopalong  and  Red  reached  the  edge  of 
the  arroyo  first  and  plunged  over  the  bank 
into  the  yellow  storm-water  whirling  along 
over  the  bottom  like  a  miniature  flood. 
After  them  came  Buck,  Neal  and  the  others, 
the  water  shooting  up  in  sheets  as  each 
successive  horse  plunged  into  it.  Out 
again  on  the  other  side  they  strung  out 
into  single  file  along  the  narrow  foothold  be- 
tween water  and  bank  and  raced  toward 
the  sharp  bend  some  hundreds  of  paces 
ahead,  the  point  in  the  arroyo's  course 
nearest  the  town.  The  dripping  horses 
scrambled  up  the  slippery  slope  and  then 
leaped  forward  under  the  goading  of  spurs 
and  quirts  across  the  soggy,  level  plain  as 
fast  as  they  could. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  lay  the  scat- 
tered shacks  of  the  town,  and  as  they  drew 
nearer  the  riders  could  see  the  flashes  of 
guns  and  the  smoke-fog  lying  close  to  the 
ground.  Fire  spat  from  Jackson's  store 
and  a  cloud  of  smoke  still  lingered  around 
a  window  in  Lacey's  saloon.  Then  a  yell 
reached  their  ears,  a  yell  of  rage,  conster- 
nation and  warning.  Figures  scurried  to 
seek  cover  and  the  firing  from  Jackson's 
and  Lacey's  grew  more  rapid. 

"You  will,  hey?"  yelled  Hopalong,  firing 
at  a  man  who  foolishly  stopped  to  fire  at 
him.  The  man  pitched  forward,  his  shot 
going  wild.  Red  fired  and  another  of  the 
enemy  went  down,  but  tried  to  rise— Buck's 
gun  cracked  and  the  foreman  rode  on  in  hot 
pursuit  of  a  fugitive  who  had  nearly  gained 
the"Oasis."  As  the  outfit  burst  past  Jack- 
son's store  Johnny  yelled  at  them  joyfully, 
but  while  they  flung  back  a  cheering  reply 
they  did  not  stop. 


"There  they  go!"  cried  Hopalong,  sud- 
denly wheeling  and  racing  after  two  men 
who  were  sprinting  for  an  old  corral.  "  Bet 
they've  got  cayuses  in  there — come  on!" 

"Go  it — I'm  coming!"  shouted  Red  in 
swift  reply.  "That's  what  they're  after — 
an'  they'll  be  fresher  than  our'n,  too." 

The  fleeing  pair  reached  the  corral,  dis- 
appeared for  a  moment  and  then  re- 
appeared in  the  saddle,  urging  their  fright- 
ened mounts  by  every  means  within  their 
power. 

Hopalong,  dropping  the  reins,  began 
firing  with  both  Colts  and  the  man  nearest 
to  him  went  down.  The  other,  by  a  burst 
of  great  speed  drew  away  rapidly  and 
Hopalong  swore  at  his  helplessness  to  stop 
him.  Then  Red,  master  of  the  rifle,  slid 
to  a  stand,  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired. 
The  horse  leaped  and  came  down  in  a  heap, 
it's  rider  pitching  over  its  head.  He 
struggled  to  his  feet  and  started  to  run,  but 
Red  fired  again. 

"Good!"  cried  Hopalong.  "That's  Har- 
lan!" 

"Was,  you  mean,"  replied  Red,  wheel- 
ing.    "Any  more,  I  wonder?" 

"Don't  hear  no  more  shooting — sounds 
real  peaceful.  An'  there  goes  Buck  an' 
th'  fellers  back  past  th'  'Oasis.'  Reckon 
we've  got  'em  all.  Come  on  back  an'  find 
out." 

Red  spurred  and  joined  his  friend,  growl- 
ing: "Blasted  coyotes!  Killed  Jackson 
an'  Edwards,  an'  wanted  th'  Kid,  an'  he 
shore  showed  'em  what  fighting  is.  But 
I  wonder  what  got  into  'em  all  at  once?" 

"Edwards  paid  his  way,  all  right,"  re- 
plied Hopalong.  "If  I  do  as  well  when 
my  time  comes  I  won't  have  no  kick  com- 
ing." 

"Yore  time  ain't  coming  that  way,"  re- 
sponded Red,  smiling.  "You'll  die  a 
natural  death,  'less  you  get  sassy  with 
me." 

"Shore  they're  all  gone — our  friends  look 
happy,"  Hopalong  remarked.  "Hey, 
Buck!    Got  'em  all?" 

"Yes.  There  was  only  five  to  get,  an' 
I  reckon  they  was  pretty  well  shot  up  be- 
fore we  took  a  hand.  You  know  Johnny 
was  in  it  all  th'  time,"  Buck  replied,  smil- 
ing. "This  town's  had  th'  cleaning  up  it 
needed  for  a  long  time,"  he  added. 

They  were  at  Jackson's  store  now,  and 
hurriedly   dismounted    and   ran    into   see 
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Johnny.  They  found  him  lying  across 
some  boxes,  which  brought  him  almost  on 
a  level  with  the  window  sill.  He  was  too 
weak  to  stand,  while  near  him  in  similar 
condition  lay  Barr,  too  far  gone  from  loss 
of  blood  to  do  more  than  look  his  welcome. 

"How  are  you,  Kid?"  cried  Buck  anx- 
iously, bending  over  him,  the  crowd  at  his 
back. 

"Tired,  Buck,  an'  all  shot  up,"  Johnny 
slowly  replied.  "When  I  saw  you  fellers 
— streak  past  this  windy — I  sort  of  went 
flat — something  broke,"  he  said,  faintly 
and  with  an  effort,  and  the  foreman  or- 
dered him  not  to  talk.  Deft  fingers, 
schooled  by  practice  in  rough  and  ready 
surgery,  were  busy  over  him  and  in  half 
an  hour  he  lay  on  Jackson's  cot,  covered 
with  bandages. 

"Hullo,   Lacey!"   exclaimed   Hopalong, 


leaping  forward  and  shaking  hands  with 
the  man  Red  and  Billy  had  gone  to  help. 
"Purty  well  scratched  up,  but  lively  yet, 
hey?" 

"I'm  able  to  hobble  over  here  an'  shake 
han's  with  that  Kid  of  your'n — he's  a 
dandy,"  Lacey  replied.  "Fought  like  a 
regiment.  Hullo,  Johnny!"  and  his  hand 
clasp  told  much. 

"Yore  cross-fire  did  it,"  Johnny  smiled. 
"Yore  all  right." 

Red  turned  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
toward  the  "Oasis"  and  then  glanced  at 
Buck:  "Reckon  we  better  burn  Harlan's 
shack — it's  all  that's  left  of  that  gang 
now,"  he  suggested. 

"That  stands  till  Johnny  sets  it  off," 
Hopalong  interposed  quickly,  "It's  his 
celebration — he  was  shot  in  it." 

Johnny  smiled. 
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BY  ESTHER   W.   AYRES 

There  was  a  whisper  in  the  air  to-day! 

It  perched  and  fluttered,  all  unchilled  and  gay, 

Amid  the  ice-clad  branches  of  the  trees. 

From  drift  to  drift 

It  flitted,  and  did  lift 
A  note  of  challenge  to  the  stinging  breeze. 

I  heard  it — did  not  you? — 
And  straight  a  secret  knew! 


There  is  a  whisper  in  the  air  to-night! 

The  stars  are  nearer — though  so  cold  and  bright, 

I  peer  my  frosted  window  through  and  know 

The  shrouded  earth 

Is  dreaming  of  re-birth, 
Stirring  and  murmuring  beneath  the  snow! 

I  hear  it — do  not  you? — 
Spring  will  make  all  things  new! 


A    PORT    OF    VANISHED    FLEETS 

BY    RALPH    D.    PAINE 
XIV— OLD   SALEM   SHIPS   AND   SAILORS 


N  THESE  days  of  huge 
ships  and  cavernous 
holds,  in  which  freight 
is  stowed  to  the  amount 
of  many  thousand  tons, 
one  is  apt  to  think  that 
J  the  early  American 
mariners  carried  on  their  commerce  over- 
seas in  a  small  way.  In  the  golden  era  of 
Salem  shipping,  however,  her  little  vessels 
fetched  home  from  the  Orient  rich  cargoes 
which  weave  a  thread  of  romance  through 
the  dusty  statistics  of  the  ancient  Custom 
House  records.  The  Leander,  owned  by 
Joseph  Peabody,  was  a  brig  of  only  223 
tons,  yet  she  brought  from  Canton  two  car- 
goes which  paid  in  duties  $86,847  anc^ 
$92,392.  The  Sumatra,  a  slightly  larger 
vessel,  came  home  from  China  with  a  cargo 
which  enriched  the  Custom  House  to  the 
amount  of  $128,363.  In  the  following 
year  she  paid  $138,480  in  duties  for  one 
voyage,  and  in  the  year  after  that  $140,701. 
In  other  words,  two  small  sailing  vessels  in 
five  voyages  between  1825  and  1831, 
reaped  such  dazzling  profits  for  Joseph 
Peabody  that  he  was  able  to  pay  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  duties  more  than  a 
half  million  dollars.  In  the  decade  from 
1 800  to  1 8 1  o,  when  the  maritime  prosperity 
of  the  port  was  at  flood-tide,  the  foreign 
entries  numbered  more  than  one  thousand 
sail,  and  the  total  amount  of  duties  more 
than  seven  million  dollars.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  until  the 
ships  of  Salem  vanished  from  blue  water,  a 
period  of  seventy  years,  roughly  speaking, 
more  than  twenty  million  dollars  streamed 
into  the  Custom  House  as  duties  on  foreign 
cargoes. 

In  the  heydey  of  Salem  commerce  the 
port  had  no  more  picturesque  figure  than 
Captain  George  Crowninshield,  a  seafarer 


of  the  rugged  and  precocious  breed  which 
sailed  American  ships  where  the  traders  of 
no  other  nation  dared  to  go.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  six  brothers,  whose  father  and 
grandfather  were  Salem  merchants  and 
shipowners.  The  youngest  of  these  half 
dozen  sturdy  sons  died  of  fever  at  Guada- 
loupe  while  captain's  clerk  of  a  Salem  ship 
at  fourteen  years  of  age.  These  boys  were 
sent  to  school  to  study  navigation  at  eleven 
and  twelve  years,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
mastered  the  theory  of  finding  their  way 
at  sea  they  were  snipped  away  as  sailors 
or  captain's  clerks. 

All  of  the  five  surviving  brothers  com- 
manded ships  before  they  were  twenty,  and 
at  one  time  all  five  were  absent  from  Sa- 
lem in  their  own  vessels,  three  in  the  East 
India  trade.  One  brother,  Benjamin,  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under 
Madison.  This  eldest  son,  Captain  George 
Crowninshield,  who  served  his  years  at 
sea,  from  forecastle  to  cabin,  and  then  re- 
tired ashore  to  become  a  shipping  mer- 
chant, was  the  patriotic  son  of  Salem,  who 
chartered  the  brig  Henry,  manned  her  with 
a  crew  of  shipmasters  and  sailed  to  Halifax 
to  bring  home  the  bodies  of  Lawrence  and 
Ludlow  after  the  defeat  of  the  Chesapeake 
by  the  Shannon. 

Those  who  knew  him  have  handed  down 
a  vivid  description  of  his  unusual  person- 
ality. He  was  robust  and  daring  beyond 
the  ordinary,  and  a  great  dandy,  in  his 
small  clothes  and  Hessian  boots  with  gold 
tassels.  "  His  coat  was  wonderful  in  cloth, 
pattern,  trimmings  and  buttons,  and  his 
waistcoat  was  a  work  of  art.  He  wore  a 
pigtail  and  on  top  of  all  a  bell-crowned 
beaver  hat,  not  what  is  called  a  beaver  to- 
day, but  one  made  of  beaver  skin,  shaggy 
like  a  terrier  dog." 

Captain  George  had  the  distinction  of 
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being  the  first  American  yachtowner.  As 
early  as  1801  he  had  built  in  Salem  a  sloop 
called  the  Jefferson,  in  which  he  cruised  for 
several  years.  She  was  turned  into  a 
privateer  in  the  War  of  181 2.  While  the 
Jefferson  was  beyond  doubt  the  first  deep 
water  vessel  built  for  pleasure  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  first  yacht  that  ever  flew  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  her  fame  is  overshadowed 
by  that  of  the  renowned  Cleopatra  s  Barge, 
the  second  yacht  owned  by  Captain  Crown- 
inshield,  and  the  first  of  her  nation  to  cruise 
in  foreign  waters.  The  Cleopatra  s  Barge 
was  a  nine  days'  wonder  from  Salem  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  was  in  many  ways 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  vessels  ever 
launched. 

Her  owner  found  himself  at  forty-nine 
years  in  the  prime  of  his  adventurous 
energy  with  his  occupation  gone.  The 
shipping  firm  founded  by  his  father  had 
been  dissolved,  and  this  member  of  the 
house  fell  heir  to  much  wealth  and  leisure. 
Passionately  fond  of  the  sea  and  sailors, 
he  determined  to  build  the  finest  vessel 
ever  dreamed  of  by  a  sober-minded  Amer- 
ican, and  to  cruise  and  live  aboard  in  her 
tor  the  remainder  of  his  days.  There  were 
no  other  sea-going  yachts  to  pattern  after, 
wherefore  the  Cleopatra's  Barge  was 
modeled  and  rigged  like  of  a  smart  priva- 
teer or  sloop-of-war.  When  she  was 
launched  in  Salem  harbor  in  181 7,  a  thou- 
sand curious  people  visited  her  every  day 
she  lay  in  port.  Her  fittings  were  gorgeous 
for  her  time,  what  with  oriental  draperies, 
plate  glass  mirrors,  sideboards,  and  plate. 
She  was  eighty-seven  feet  long,  and  in 
dimensions  almost  the  counterpart  of  the 
famous  sloop  Mayflower  of  modern  times. 
When  she  was  ready  for  sea,  this  yacht  had 
cost  her  owner  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
She  was  rigged  as  a  brigatine,  and  carried 
a  mighty  press  of  sail,  studding-sails  on 
the  foreyards,  skysail,  "ringtail,"  "water- 
sail,"  and  other  handkerchiefs  now  un- 
known. 

With  that  bold  individuality  of  taste 
responsible  for  the  yellow  curricle  in  which 
Captain  George  was  wont  to  dazzle  Salem 
when  he  drove  through  the  streets,  he 
painted  his  yacht  in  different  colors  and 
patterns  along  her  two  sides.  To  star- 
board she  showed  a  hull  of  horizontal 
stripes  laid  on  in  most  of  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.     To  port  she  was  a  curious  "her- 


ring-bone" pattern  of  brilliant  hues.  Her 
stern  was  wide  and  pierced  with  little  cabin 
windows. 

With  his  cousin  Benjamin  as  skipper,  the 
owner  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  on 
what  was  destined  to  be  a  triumphant 
voyage.  He  had  prepared  himself  with 
no  fewer  than  three  hundred  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  eminent  civil,  military  and 
naval  persons  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  other 
countries.  The  cook  of  Cleopatra's  Barge 
was  a  master  of  his  craft,  the  stock  of  wine 
was  choice  and  abundant,  and  if  ever  an 
open  handed  yachtsman  sailed  the  deep 
it  was  this  Salem  pioneer  of  them  all. 

The  vessel  was  the  sensation  of  the  hour 
in  every  port.  Her  journal  recorded  that 
more  than  three  thousand  visitors  came 
aboard  on  every  pleasant  day  while  she 
was  abroad,  and  that  in  Barcelona  eight 
thousand  people  came  off  to  inspect  her 
in  one  day.  Wherever  possible  the  owner 
chartered  a  band  of  music  or  devised  other 
entertainment  for  his  guests.  His  yacht 
was  more  than  a  pleasure  barge,  for  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  beating  the  crack  frigate 
United  States  in  a  run  from  Cartagena  to 
Port  Mahone,  and  on  the  way  to  Genoa 
she  logged  thirteen  knots  for  twelve  hours 
on  end. 

It  was  at  Genoa  that  an  Italian  astron- 
omer of  considerable  distinction,  Baron  von 
Zack,  paid  a  visit  aboard  and  recorded 
this  incident  to  the  credit  of  Salem  sea- 
faring. 

"  I  went  on  board  with  all  the  world  and 
it  happened  that  in  enquiring  after  my 
friends  and  correspondents  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston,  I  mentioned  among  others 
the  name  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch. 

"'He  is  a  friend  of  our  family  and  our 
neighbor  at  Salem,'  replied  the  captain,  a 
smart  little  old  man.  'And  that  young 
man  you  see  there,  my  son,  was  his  pupil. 
In  fact,  it  is  he,  not  myself,  who  navigates 
the  ship.  Question  him  a  little  and  see 
if  he  has  learned  anything.' 

"Our  dialogue  was  as  follows; 

"'You  have  had  an  excellent  teacher  of 
navigation,  young  man.  You  cannot  help 
being  a  good  scholar.  In  making  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  what  was  the  error  in 
your  reckoning?' 

"The  young  man  replied,  'six  miles.' 
"You  must,  then,  have  got  your  longi- 
tude very  exactly.     How  did  you  get  it?' 
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"'First,  by  our  chronometer  and  after- 
wards by  lunar  distance.' 

"'What!  Do  you  know  how  to  take  and 
calculate  the  longitude  by  lunar  distances?' 

"The  young  captain  seemed  somewhat 
nettled  at  my  question,  and  answered  me 
with  a  scornful  smile/' I  know  how  to  cal- 
culate the  longitude?  Why,  our  cook  can 
do  that.' 

"'Your  cook,'  I  cried.  Here  the  owner 
of  the  ship  and  the  old  captain  assured 
me  that  the  cook  on  board  could  calculate 
the  longitude  very  well;  that  he  had  a 
taste  and  passion  for  it  and  did  it  every 
day. 

'"There  he  is,'  said  the  young  man, 
pointing  with  his  finger  at  a  negro  holding 
a  chicken  in  one  hand  and  a  butcher  knife 
in  the  other.  'Come  forward,  Jack,'  said 
the  Captain  to  him.  'The  gentleman  is 
surprised  that  you  can  calculate  the  longi- 
tude.    Answer  his  questions.' 

"I  asked  the  cook,  'What  method  do 
you  use?' 

"'It  is  all  one  to  me,'  he  replied.  '  I  use 
the  methods  of  Maskelyne,  Lyons,  Witchel 
and  Bowditch.  But  on  the  whole  I  prefer 
Dunthornes.  I  am  more  used  to  it  and  can 
work  it  quicker.' 

"  I  could  not  but  express  my  surprise  at 
hearing  this  black  face  talk  in  this  way, 
with  his  bloody  chicken  and  knife  in  his 
hands. 

'"Lay  down  your  chicken,'  said  Mr. 
Crowninshield  to  him,  'and  bring  your 
books  and  journal,  and  show  the  gentle- 
man your  calculations.' 

"The  black  fellow  answered  all  my  ques- 
tions with  wonderful  accuracy,  not  in  the 
jargon  of  the  forecastle,  but  in  good  set 
terms  of  navigation.  I  learned  that  the 
cook  had  been  around  the  world  as  cabin 
boy  with  Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage, 
and  he  gave  me  many  interesting  particu- 
lars of  his  assassination  by  the  natives  at 
the  island  of  Ouahu." 

The  Cleopatra  s  Barge  returned  to  Salem 
after  a  hugely  enjoyable  cruise,  but  Cap- 
tain George  died  on  board  while  making 
ready  for  a  second  voyage  aboard.  She 
was  sold  and  converted  into  a  merchant- 
man, made  a  voyage  to  Rio,  then  rounded 
the  Horn,  and  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  was 
sold  to  King  Kamehameha  to  be  used  as  a 
royal  yacht.  Only  a  year  later  her  native 
crew  put  her  on  a  reef,  and  the  career  of 


the  Cleopatra's  Barge   was  ended  in  this 
picturesque  but   inglorious  fashion. 

The  sea-journal  of  Capt.  John  White, 
who  went  to  China  in  the  brig  Franklin, 
in  1819,  contains  the  condensed  narrative 
of  another  attractive  figure  in  Salem  ship- 
ping history,  a  sailor  whose  ambition  soared 
far  above  such  matters  as  building  palatial 
yachts  or  driving  in  a  yellow  curricles. 
Here  is  the  true  tale  of  "a  man  who  would 
be  king"  of  a  remote  speck  of  an  island  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  between  Cape  Horn  and 
Good  Hope: 

"On  the  twelfth  of  March,  we  saw  and 
passed  the  island  of  Tristan  d'  Acunha. 
This  island  was  taken  formal  possession 
of  in  18 14  by  Jonathan  Lambert,  of  Salem. 
He  issued  a  proclamation  setting  forth  his 
rights  to  the  soil,  and  invited  navigators 
of  all  nations,  whose  routes  might  lie  near 
the  island,  to  touch  at  his  settlement  for 
supplies  needed  on  a  long  passage;  and 
which  he  anticipated  his  industry  would 
draw  from  the  earth  and  the  adjacent  sea. 
He  signified  his  readiness  to  receive  in  pay- 
ment for  his  products,  which  consisted  of 
vegetables,  fruit  and  fish,  whatever  might 
be  most  convenient  for  his  visitors  to  part 
with,  which  could  in  any  way  be  useful  to 
him  and  his  associates  in  their  solitary 
abode. 

"For  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  fully 
carry  out  his  plans,  Mr.  Lambert  took  with 
him  to  the  island  various  implements  of 
husbandry,  seeds  of  the  most  useful  culinary 
plants  which  grew  in  the  United  States, 
tropical  trees  for  transplanting,  etc.  After 
Lambert  had  been  on  the  island  about  two 
years,  it  was  apparent  that  his  efforts 
would  be  crowned  with  success,  but  un- 
fortunately he  was  drowned  soon  after, 
while  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  adjacent 
islands.  Disheartened  by  this  unfortunate 
occurrence,  Lambert's  associates,  shortly 
after  his  death,  left  the  islands  in  a  ship 
which  touched  there." 

In  1799  the  ship  Concord  sailed  on  one 
of  the  earliest  round-the-world  voyages 
made  by  an  American  vessel.  She  was 
fitted  out  for  sailing  among  the  islands  off 
the  Southern  Pacific  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, taking  her  cargo  of  skins  from  thence 
to  China.  A  youth  of  the  crew,  Nathaniel 
Appleton,  kept  a  log  which  is  to  be  found 
among  the  old  sea-journals  stored  in  the 
Essex    Institute.     The   chronic    desire   of 
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the  seamen  of  the  time  to  play  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  set  up  kingdoms  on  far-away 
islands  played  hob  with  discipline,  and 
caused  the  captains  many  anxious  hours. 
The  Concord's  log,  written  somewhat  more 
than  a  century  ago,  holds  within  its  tat- 
tered covers  such  illuminating  entries  as 
the  following: 

"March  15  (1800)  Island  of  Mocha  and 
St.  Mary's  in  Olive  Bay  for  water.  Saw 
a  great  many  apple  trees  but  no  apples, 
strawberry  vines  but  no  berries,  blue  ber- 
ries unripe.  There  is  a  garden  here  which 
I  suppose  some  of  the  whalers  planted, 
peas,  beans,  cabbages,  potatoes,  just  come 
up. 

"  17th — In  the  course  of  the  night  Glover 
and  Drown,  two  of  our  seamen,  stole  the 
yawl  and  run  on  shore  with  all  their  clothes. 
We  found  the  boat,  but  can't  find  the  men. 

"18th — Saw  those  two  fellows  that  run 
ashore,  but  there  is  so  much  wood  and 
swamp  that  it  is  impossible  to  catch  them. 

"20th — Glover,  the  fellow  that  run 
away,  came  and  said  he  was  very  sorry, 
etc. 

"22nd — Sent  the  boat  on  shore  to  fill 
three  barrels  of  water  which  were  empty. 
Moser,  one  of  our  hands,  gave  us  the  slip. 
We  supposed  at  first  that  he  went  to  take 
a  walk  and  did  not  come  back  in  time  to 
come  off  in  the  boat.  After  the  boat  came 
on  board  we  saw  him  on  the  beach,  sent  the 
boat  after  him,  but  he  ran  into  the  woods. 
The  people  are  all  dissatisfied  that  two 
men  are  gone,  that  they  will  have  to  do 
the  work  and  have  no  benefit.  And  as 
they  have  been  mutinous  of  late,  I  have 
engaged,  provided  they  can't  catch  the 
men,  to  give  each  his  proportion  according 
to  the  lays  they  ship. 

"March  23rd.  Sent  two  boat  crews  on 
shore  to  try  to  catch  those  Infernal  Ras- 
cals. Caught  Drown  but  Moser  kept  his 
distance.  Night  calm,  some  hands  ashore 
to  catch  the  Villain.  No  Moser  to  be 
found.  The  fellow  must  be  a  plagy  fool, 
for  he's  got  no  clothes  but  what  he  has  on 
— no  fire-works,*  nor  nothing  of  the  kind. 

"24th.  The  captain  with  a  boat's  crew 
on  shore  to  try  to  find  Moser  but  all  in  vain. 
At  eleven  saw  Moser  on  the  beach  making 
signals  to  come  off.  Sent  the  boat  to  fetch 
him.  We  have  got  all  the  crew  again  to 
my  great  joy. 

♦Flint  and  steel. 


"(Masafuero,)  St.  Ambrose.  April  12 — 
Drown,  one  of  the  fellows  that  run  away, 
swears  by  all  that's  good  that  he  will  not 
work.  I  suppose  we  must  tie  him  in  the 
shrouds  and  give  him  a  plagy  flogging 
which  is  very  disagreeable,  but  there  is  no 
help  for  it." 

In  such  homely  chronicles  as  these  is 
reflected  one  phase  of  the  spirit  of  the 
coastwise  towns  of  old  New  England. 
Able  seamen,  Drown  and  Moser,  "the  plagy 
rascals,"  had  got  it  into  their  noddles  that 
a  desert  island  already  planted  with  fruit 
and  vegetables  would  be  a  rare  habitat  for 
a  couple  of  Yankee  sovereigns,  but  they 
lacked  the  temper  of  such  heroic  solitaries 
as  Jonathan  Lambert,  of  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
or  John  Young  and  Isaac  Davis,  who  were 
living  with  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  of 
David  Whepley,  the  Yankee  whaler,  who 
ruled  as  a  chief  among  the  Fijis  in  the  early 
days  of  South  Pacific  trade. 

The  influences  which  bred  this  habit  of 
adventurous  enterprise  in  the  Salem  of  the 
past  molded  the  career  of  such  a  man  as 
Frederick  Townsend  Ward,  who  went  from 
the  old  town  on  Cape  Ann  to  become  a 
soldier  of  fortune  in  Mexico  and  Spanish 
America,  thence  to  the  Crimean  War  as  an 
officer  of  the  French  army,  and  later  linked 
his  name  with  that  of  Gordon  as  the  or- 
ganizer and  first  leader  of  the  "Ever  Vic- 
torious Army"  in  the  great  Tai  Ping  re- 
bellion. 

He  was  in  Chinese  waters  as  the  mate  of 
a  Yankee  merchantman  when  the  rebellion 
was  raging,  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
Imperial  Government.  By  dint  of  valor 
and  a  genius  for  warfare,  he  fought  his  way 
to  a  position  of  high  command  and  turned 
the  tide  of  the  war  before  Gordon  had  won 
his  fame.  Ward  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Mandarin,  Admiral  of  the  Chinese  Navy, 
and  General  of  the  Army  before  he  fell 
mortally  wounded  while  scaling  a  wall  at 
the  head  of  his  troops. 

He  died  in  his  thirty-first  year,  a  Salem 
sailor  and  soldier  who  in  the  brief  span  of 
his  life  had  lived  amid  the  most  astonishing 
variety  of  incident  and  hazard  in  many 
lands.  An  imperial  edict  from  Peking  di- 
rected that  a  splendid  monument  be  built 
in  his  memory,  and  expressed  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  the  Chinese  Emperor 
and  nation.     In  reply  to  this  tribute  the 
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American  Secretary  of  State  expressed 
"sincere  satisfaction  with  the  honors  which 
the  Emperor  of  China  had  decreed  to  be 
paid  to  the  memory  of  our  distinguished 
citizen.  He  fell  while  illustrating  the 
fame  of  his  country  in  an  untried,  distant 
and  perilous  field." 

Even  unto  this  day  the  Chinese  offer 
sacrifices  at  his  shrine  as  one  deified  by 
his  deeds. 

It  was  fitting  also  that  in  the  age  of  her 
vikings  of  commerce  Salem  should  have 
produced  the  man  pre-eminent  in  develop- 
ing the  science  of  navigation — Nathaniel 
Bowditch,  whose  "Practical  Navigator" 
won  him  a  world-wide  fame.  Born  in 
Salem  in  1773,  he  spent  several  years  of  his 
youth  in  a  ship-chandler's  store,  and  went 
to  sea  when  he  was  twenty-one.  While  in 
his  teens  he  had  translated  Newton's 
"Principia"  from  Latin  into  English  and 
worked  out  a  full  set  of  calculations  for  a 
nautical  almanac.  An  older  brother  was 
at  sea,  and  during  his  visits  home,  young 
Nathaniel  at  fifteen  was  helping  him  to 
master  the  theory  of  navigation. 

This  precocious  scientist  sailed  several 
voyages  to  the  Orient  as  supercargo,  and 
his  journal  is  preserved  among  the  archives 
of  the  East  India  Marine  Society  of  Salem. 
He  was  in  the  port  of  Manila,  in  1797,  in 
the  ship  Astrea,  when  the  visit  of  an  Ameri- 
can ship  was  unknown,  and  wrote  in  his 
journal  a  very  detailed  account  of  that  city 
as  it  was  under  Spanish  rule  a  century  be- 
fore Dewey  entered  the  bay  in  another 
American  ship.  His  "New  American 
Practical  Navigator"  was  adopted  for  use 
by  seamen  all  over  the  world,  but  his  fame 
as  a  scientist  rests  largely  upon  his  trans- 
lation and  commentaries  of  La  Places,  "La 
Mecanique  Celeste,"  which  received  honor 
and  recognition  by  many  learned  societies 
at  home  and  abroad. 

No  son  of  Salem  in  her  prime  could  ask  a 
finer  tribute  than  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  East  India  Marine  Society: 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Nathan- 
iel Bowditch,  a  public,  a  national,  a  humane 
benefactor  has  departed;  that  not  this 
community,  nor  one  nation  only,  but  the 
whole  world  has  reason  to  do  honor  to  his 
memory;  that  when  the  voice  of  eulogy 
shall  be  still,  when  the  tear  of  sorrow  shall 
cease  to  flow,  no  monument  will  be  needed 
to  keep  alive  his  memory  among  men,  but 


as  long  as  ships  shall  sail,  the  needle  point 
to  the  north,  and  the  stars  go  through 
their  wonted  course  in  the  heavens,  the 
name  of  Dr.  Bowditch  will  be  revered  as 
one  who  helped  his  fellow  men  in  time  of 
need,  who  was  and  is  to  them  a  guide  over 
the  pathless  ocean,  and  of  one  who  for- 
warded the  greatest  interest  of  mankind." 

It  is  a  coincidence  worth  noting  that  the 
first  commanding  figure  in  the  maritime 
history  of  Salem,  Philip  English,  was  born 
in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  and  that  John  Bert- 
ram, the  last  of  the  race  of  great  shipping 
merchants  of  the  port,  hailed  from  the 
same  island.  Two  centuries  intervened 
between  their  careers,  John  Bertram  living 
until  1882,  and  witnessing  the  passing  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Salem  and  the 
coming  of  the  age  of  steam  upon  the  high 
seas.  As  a  young  man  he  saw  an  average 
of  a  hundred  square-rigged  ships  a  year 
come  home  to  Salem  from  the  Orient, 
Africa,  South  America,  Europe  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  In  his  latter  years 
he  saw  this  noble  commerce  dwindle  and 
American  seamen  vanish  until  in  1870  the 
bark  Glide  from  Zanzibar  recorded  the  last 
entry  in  the  Salem  Custom  House  of  a 
vessel  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and,  in  1877,  the  schooner  Mattie  F. 
crept  in  from  South  America  as  the  last 
vessel  to  fetch  home  a  cargo  from  anywhere 
overseas.  The  Manila  trade  had  become 
a  memory  in  1858,  the  farewell  voyage  to 
Sumatra  was  made  in  i860.  Until  the 
end  of  the  century  Salem  shipowners  were 
interested  in  the  trade  with  the  Philippines 
and  other  distant  ports,  but  their  vessels 
departed  from  and  came  back  to  Boston.* 
The  Salem  firm  of  Silsbee,  Pickman  and 
Allen  built  a  fleet  of  fast  and  noble  ships 
for  the  hemp  trade,  among  them  the  Dooloo, 
Panay  and  Mindoro,  but  they  never  knew 
their  own  port,  and  in  1896  the  last  of  this 
fleet,  the  Mindoro,  was  towed  to  Derby 
Wharf  in  Salem  harbor  to  rot  in  idleness 
until  she  was  cut  down  to  a  coal  barge. 

John  Bertram  deserved  to  be  classed 
with  the  older  generation  of  Elias  Hasket 
Derby  and  Joseph   Peabody,  because  he 

*  July  i,  1833.  Nearly  half  our  commercial  capi- 
tal is  employed  in  other  ports.  During  the  past  year 
there  sailed  from  Salem  14  ships,  10  of  them  for 
India,  2  on  whaling  voyages  to  the  Pacific;  5  barks, 
4  of  which  for  India;  94  brigs,  14  of  them  for  India; 
and  23  schooners.  Fourteen  ships,  6  barks,  27 
brigs  and  6  schooners  belonging  to  this  place  sailed 
from  other  ports  on  foreign  voyages.  (Felt's  "An- 
nals of  Salem.") 
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possessed  the  same  high  qualities  of  fore- 
sight, daring  and  sagacity,  a  type  of  the 
militant  leader  of  commerce  on  the  firing 
line  of  civilization.  Like  theirs,  his  was  a 
splendid  American  spirit  which  created, 
builded,  and  won  its  rewards  by  virtue  of 
native  ability,  inspired  and  impelled  by  the 
genius  of  its  time  and  place.  He  was  in  a 
privateer  in  the  War  of  181 2,  and  lived  to 
see  his  country's  flag  almost  vanish  from 
blue  water,  its  superb  merchant  marine 
dwindle  to  almost  nothing,  but  while  it  was 
in  its  glory  he  played  well  his  part  in  carry- 
ing the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  his  own  ships 
wherever  the  mariners  of  other  nations 
went  to  seek  commerce..  This  John  Ber- 
tram came  to  Salem  in  his  boyhood,  and  in 
181 3  was  sailing  out  of  Boston  as  a  cabin 
boy  in  the  schooner  Monkey.  A  little 
later,  shipping  out  of  Charleston  in  a  priva- 
teer, he  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in 
British  prison  ships  at  Bermuda  and  Bar- 
bados. Having  learned  to  speak  French 
in  his  early  years  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey, 
he  persuaded  his  captors  that  he  was 
a  French  subject  and  was  released,  but 
was  again  captured  and  carried  off  to  Eng- 
land while  homeward  bound  to  Salem. 
His  was  the  usual  story  of  lads  with  brains 
and  ambition  in  that  era — at  first  a  sailor 
and  shipmaster,  then  an  owner  of  vessels 
and  a  merchant  on  shore.  But  John 
Bertram  served  a  long  apprenticeship  be- 
fore he  forsook  the  quarterdeck. 

In  1824  he  sailed  for  St.  Helena  in  the 
chartered  schooner  General  Brewer,  and 
when  a  few  days  at  sea  overhauled  the 
Salem  brig  Elizabeth,  Captain  Story,  also 
headed  for  St.  Helena.  Commerce  was  a 
picturesque  speculation  then,  and  each  of 
these  skippers  was  eager  to  make  port  first 
with  his  cargo  and  snatch  the  market  away 
from  the  other  fellow. 

The  weather  was  calm,  the  wind  was 
light,  and  Captain  Bertram  invited  Cap- 
tain Story  to  come  on  board  and  have  a 
cup  of  tea,  or  something  stronger.  The 
skippers  twain  sat  on  deck  and  eyed  each 
other  while  they  yarned,  each  assuring  the 
other  that  he  was  bound  to  Pernambuco. 
St.  Helena?  Nonsense!  Captain  Story 
was  rowed  back  to  his  brig,  the  two  vessels 
made  sail  and  jogged  on  their  course. 
When  nightfall  came,  however,  John 
Bertram  threw  his  entire  deck  load  of  lum- 
ber  overboard    in    order    to   lighten    his 


schooner  and  put  her  in  her  best  trim  for 
sailing,  cracked  on  all  the  canvas  he  could 
carry,  and  let  her  drive  for  St.  Helena  as 
if  the  devil  were  after  him.  He  beat  the 
Elizabeth  to  port  so  handsomely  that  his 
cargo  had  been  sold  at  fancy  prices  and  he 
was  standing  out  of  the  harbor,  homeward 
bound,  when  the  brig  came  creeping  in, 
with  a  very  long-faced  Captain  Story 
striding  her  poop. 

Soon  after  this  Captain  Bertram  de- 
termined to  go  after  a  share  of  the  South 
American  trade,  and  after  a  voyage  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  Velocity,  he  car- 
ried her  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Coast  of 
Patagonia  to  trade  in  hides.  He  went 
ashore,  leaving  Captain  W.  B.  Smith  to 
pick  up  hides  during  short  coastwise  voy- 
ages, and  finding  the  adventures  prosper- 
ous, bought  a  Salem  brig  at  Pernambuco, 
and  kept  both  vessels  busy.  For  three 
years  Captain  Bertram  lived  on  the  coast 
of  Patagonia,  directing  the  operations  of  his 
little  fleet  and  taking  this  exile  as  a  routine 
part  of  the  education  of  an  American  ship- 
ping merchant. 

After  his  return  to  Salem  his  activities 
were  shifted  to  Zanzibar,  where  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  almost  unknown.  Madagas- 
car had  been  opened  to  American  trade  in 
1 82 1  by  the  Salem  brig  Beulah  on  her  way 
home  from  Mocha.  Zanzibar  was  a  small 
settlement  with  no  foreign  trade,  gum- 
copal,  the  principal  staple  product,  being 
carried  to  India  in  the  Sultan's  vessels. 
In  1826  the  Salem  brig  Ann  called  at  Zanzi- 
bar and  showed  the  natives  the  first  Ameri- 
can flag  they  had  ever  seen,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  commerce  with  the 
port  until  John  Bertram  set  sail  in  the 
Black  Warrior  in  1830.  He  scented  a 
pioneering  voyage,  with  gum-copal  as  the 
prize,  an  import  in  great  demand  by  makers 
of  varnish  and  up  to  that  time  imported 
by  way  of  India  at  great  cost.  When  the 
Black  Warrior  arrived  at  Zanzibar  the 
Sultan  was  on  the  point  of  dispatching 
a  vessel  loaded  with  the  coveted  gum-copal 
to  India,  but  this  typical  Salem  navigator 
would  not  let  such  a  chance  slip  through 
his  fingers.  He  boarded  the  Sultan  and 
made  him  an  offer  in  shining  silver  dollars 
for  the  cargo,  and  the  dazzled  potentate  set 
his  slaves  at  work  to  transfer  the  cargo  to 
the  hold  of  the  Black  Warrior. 

Thence  John  Bertram  sailed  home,  and 
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sold  his  gum-copal  for  a  handsome  profit. 
Other  ships  followed  in  his  wake,  and  for 
many  years  the  Zanzibar  trade  in  gum- 
copal  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  ships  out 
of  Salem,  which  controlled  the  supply  of 
this  commodity  as  it  had  won  and  held 
the  pepper  trade  with  Sumatra  and  the 
coffee  trade  with  Mocha  during  an  earlier 
generation. 

When  the  news  of  the  California  gold 
discoveries  swept  the  East  like  wildfire  in 
1848,  John  Bertram  was  one  of  the  first 
shipowners  to  grasp  the  possibilities  of  the 
trade  around  Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco. 
Before  the  end  of  1848  he  had  sent  out  a 
ship  to  carry  the  advance  guards  of  the  ar- 
gonauts. This  bark  Eliza  cleared  from 
Derby  Wharf  in  December,  with  assorted 
cargo  and  passengers,  and  was  cheered  by 
an  excited  crowd  which  swarmed  between 
the  East  India  warehouses  and  listened  to 
the  departing  gold-seekers  sing  in  lusty 
chorus  the  "California  Song"  which  later 
became  the  favorite  ditty  of  many  a  ship's 
company  bound  round  the  Horn.  It  ran 
to  the  tune  of  "Oh!  Susannah,"  and  car- 
ried such  sentiments  as  these: 

"I  come  from  Salem  City 

With  my  wash-bowl  on  my  knee; 
I'm  going  to  California 

The  gold  dust  for  to  see. 
It  rained  all  day  the  day  I  left, 

The  weather  it  was  dry; 
The  sun  so  hot  I  froze  to  death. 

Oh,  brother,  don't  you  cry. 

CHORUS 

"Oh,  California, 

That's  the  land  for  me; 
I'm  going  to  California 
With  my  wash-bowl  on  my  knee."* 

For  this  roaring  California  trade  John 
Bertram  and  his  partners  built  a  famous 
American   clipper,   the  John  Bertram,   of 

♦Captain  John  H.  Eagleston  took  the  brigantine 
Mary  and  Ellen  out  to  California  two  months  ahead 
of  the  Eliza,  in  October,  1848,  loading  with  a  general 
cargo  to  sell  to  the  gold-seekers.  While  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  June,  1849.  he  met  the  Eliza,  and  later  wrote 
in  an  account  of  the  voyage: 

"On  board  the  Eliza  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
passengers.  Several  of  these  remaining  in  San 
Francisco,  pitched  their  tent  in  Happy  Valley,  where 
Mr.  Jonathan  Nichols,  stored  as  he  was  with  fun  and 
song,  assisted  by  his  social  and  free-hearted  com- 
panions, made  their  quarters  at  all  times  inviting  and 
pleasant  I  was  often  with  them,  and  under  the 
beautiful  evening  sky,  the  echoes  of  good  singing 
pleased  the  squatters  that  composed  the  little  bee- 
hive villages  which  dotted  the  valley,  especially  'The 
Wash-bowl  on  my  Knee,'  which  was  the  usual  wind- 
up." 


eleven  hundred  tons,  at  East  Boston.  The 
remarkable  feature  of  this  undertaking 
was  that  the  ship  was  launched  sixty  days 
after  the  laying  of  her  keel,  and  ninety  days 
from  the  time  the  workmen  first  laid  tools 
to  the  timbers  she  was  sailing  out  of  Bos- 
ton harbor  with  a  full  cargo,  bound  to  San 
Francisco.  The  John  Bertram  was  a 
stanch,  able,  and  splendidly  built  ship, 
notwithstanding  this  feat  of  record-break- 
ing construction.  Thirty  years  after  her 
maiden  voyage  she  was  still  afloat  in  the 
deep-water  trade,  although  under  a  foreign 
flag,  a  fine  memorial  of  the  skill  and  hon- 
esty of  New  England  shipbuilders. 

After  winning  a  handsome  fortune  in  his 
shipping  enterprises,  John  Bertram  had 
foresight  and  wisdom  to  pcceive  that 
American  ships  in  foreign  trade  were 
doomed  to  make  a  losing  fight.  Their  day 
was  past.  He  turned  his  energies  into 
other  and  more  profitable  channels,  and 
keeping  pace  with  the  march  of  the  times, 
engaged  in  railroad  development  and  man- 
ufacturing enterprises,  a  shipping  merchant 
of  the  old  school  who  adapted  himself  to 
new  conditions  with  a  large  measure  of 
success.  Much  of  his  fortune  he  gave  to 
benefit  his  town  of  Salem,  in  which  his 
extensive  philanthropies  keep  his  memory 
green. 

The  one  steam  tug  which  "screamed 
about  the  harbor,"  in  1869,  was  the  fore- 
runner of  a  host  of  her  kind  which  should 
trouble  the  landlocked  harbor  that  once 
swarmed  with  privateers  and  East  India- 
men.  The  coal  barge  and  the  coasting 
schooner  were  henceforth  to  huddle  in 
sight  of  crumbling  Derby  Wharf,  and  the 
fluttering  drone  of  the  spindles  in  the  cot- 
ton mill  to  be  heard  along  the  waterfront 
where  the  decks  of  the  stately  square- 
riggers  had  echoed  to  the  roaring  chanties 
of  "Whiskey  Johnny,"  "Blow  the  Man 
Down,"  and  "We're  Off  for  the  Rio 
Grande." 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote  an  epitaph 
of  Salem  as  a  deep-water  seaport,  and  thus 
it  appeared  to  him,  the  greatest  of  its 
children,  as  he  viewed  it  sixty  years  ago: 

"In  my  native  town  of  Salem,  at  the 
head  of  what,  half  a  century  ago,  in  the 
days  of  old  King  Derby,  was  a  bustling 
wharf,  but  which  is  now  burdened  with 
decayed  wooden  warehouses,  and  exhibits 
few  or  no  symptoms  of  commercial  life, 
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except,  perhaps,  a  bark  or  brig,  half  way 
down  its  melancholy  length,  discharging 
hides;  or,  nearer  at  hand,  a  Nova  Scotia 
schooner  pitching  out  her  cargo  of  firewood 
—at  the  head,  I  say,  of  this  dilapidated 
wharf,  which  the  tide  often  overflows  and 
along  which,  at  the  base  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  row  of  buildings,  the  track  of  many 
languid  years  is  seen  in  a  border  of 
unthrifty  grass — here,  with  a  view  from 
its  front  windows  adown  the  not  very 
enlivening  prospect,  and  thence  across 
the  harbor,  stands  a  spacious  edifice  of 
brick.     .     .     . 

"The  pavement  round  about  the  above- 
described  edifice — which  we  may  as  well 
name  at  once  as  the  Custom  House  of  the 
port — has  grass  enough  growing  in  its 
chinks  to  show  that  it  has  not,  of  late  days, 
been  worn  by  any  multitudinous  resort  of 
business.  In  some  months  of  the  year, 
however,  there  often  chances  a  forenoon 
when  affairs  move  onward  with  a  livelier 
tread.  Such  occasions  might  remind  the 
elderly  citizen  of  that  period  before  the 
last  war  with  England,  when  Salem  was 
a  port  by  itself;  not  scorned,  as  she  is  now, 
by  her  own  merchants  and  shipowners, 
who  permit  her  wharves  to  crumble  to  ruin, 
while  their  ventures  go  to  swell,  needlessly 
and  imperceptibly,  the  mighty  flood  of 
commerce  at  New  York  or  Boston.  On 
some  such  morning,  when  three  or  four 
vessels  happen  to  have  arrived  at  once — 
usually  from  Africa  or  South  America — or 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  their  departure 
thitherward,  there  is  a  sound  of  frequent 
feet,  passing  briskly  up  and  down  the 
granite  steps.  Here,  before  his  own  wife 
has  greeted  him,  you  may  greet  the  sea- 
flushed  shipmaster,  just  in  port,  with  his 
vessel's  papers  under  his  arm  in  a  tarnished 
tin  box.  Here,  too,  comes  his  owner, 
cheerful  or  somber,  gracious  or  in  the  sulks, 
accordingly  as  his  scheme  of  the  now  ac- 
complished voyage  has  been  realized  in 
merchandise  that  will  readily  be  turned 
into  gold,  or  has  buried  him  under  a  bulk 
of  commodities  such  as  nobody  will  care  to 
rid  him  of.     .     .     .     " 

This  vanished  era,  this  closed  chapter  of 
American  achievement  which  reached  its 
zenith  a  full  century  ago,  belongs  not  alone 
to  Salem,  but  also  to  the  nation.  East  and 
west,  north  and  south,  runs  the  love  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  desire  to  do  honor 


to  those  who  have  helped  win  for  this  flag 
prestige  and  respect  among  other  peoples 
in  other  climes.  The  seamen  of  this  old 
port  were  traders,  it  is  true,  but  they  lent 
to  commerce  an  epic  quality,  and  because 
they  steered  so  many  brave  ships  to  ports 
where  no  other  American  topsails  have  ever 
gleamed,  they  deserve  to  be  remembered 
among  those  whose  work  left  its  imprint 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  or  coast 
they  called  home. 

It  is  unmanly  to  mourn  over  old,  dead 
days  as  better  than  the  present  time,  to 
say  that  men  were  stronger,  simpler,  braver 
in  the  beginning  of  this  Republic.  Every 
age  or  generation,  however,  hammers  out  in 
the  stress  of  its  day's  work  some  refined 
metal  of  experience,  some  peculiarly  sig- 
nificant heritage  to  help  posterity  in  its 
struggle  to  perpetuate  the  things  most 
worth  while.  It  was  not  the  rich  freight- 
age of  silks,  spices,  ivory  and  tea  which  the 
ships  of  Salem  fetched  home,  nor  the  for- 
tunes which  built  the  stately  mansions  of 
the  elm-shaded  streets,  that  made  this 
race  of  seamen  worthy  of  a  page  in  the 
history  of  their  country's  rise  to  greatness. 
They  did  their  duty,  daringly  and  cheer- 
fully, in  peace  and  in  war.  They  let  their 
deeds  speak  for  them,  and  they  bore  them- 
selves as  "gentlemen  unafraid,"  in  ad- 
versity and  with  manly  modesty  in  pros- 
perity. They  believed  in  their  country 
and  they  fought  for  her  rights,  without 
swashbuckling  or  empty  words.  They 
helped  one  another,  and  their  community 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  them,  on  honor, 
to  insure  the  safety  of  their  perilous  ven- 
tures. 

The  men  who  wore  the  duck,  the  sail- 
makers  who  fashioned  it  to  bend  to  the 
yards,  the  blacksmith,  the  rigger,  the  car- 
penter, and  the  instrument  maker  did 
honest  work,  all  co-operating  to  build  and 
fit  the  ship  their  neighbor  was  to  command 
so  that  she  might  weather  the  hardest  blow 
and  do  credit  to  those  who  made  and  sailed 
her. 

Every  shipmaster  had  as  good  a  chance 
as  any  other  to  win  a  fortune.  Independ- 
ence, self-reliance,  initiative  and  ambition 
were  fostered.  It  was  clean-handed  com- 
petition, aggressive,  but  with  a  fair  chance 
for  all.  Whether  it  was  the  Atlantic  dar- 
ing to  show  American  colors  to  the  East 
India  Company  in  Calcutta  in  1788,  or  the 
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Endeavor,  with  Captain  David  Elwell  on 
her  quarterdeck  making  the  first  passage 
of  an  American  ship  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  in  1824,  of  the  Margaret  at 
anchor  in  Nagasaki  harbor  half  a  century 
before  another  American  vessel  visited  a 
port  of  Japan,  these  adventurers  of  com- 
merce were  red-blooded  .frontiersmen  of 
blue  water,  truly  and  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can in  spirit  and  ambition,  as  the  strong 
men  who  pushed  into  the  western  wilder- 
ness to  carve  out  a  new  empire  for  their 
countrymen. 

Judged  by  the  standards  of  this  age, 
these  seamen  had  their  faults.  They  saw 
no  great  wrong  in  taking  cargoes  of  New 
England  rum  to  poison  the  black  tribes  of 
Africa,  and  the  schooners  Sally  and  Polly 
of  Salem  were  winging  it  to  Senegal  as 
early  as  1789.  Rum,  gunpowder  and 
tobacco  outbound,  hides,  palm  oil,  gold 
dust  and  ivory  homeward,  were  staples  of 
a  busy  commerce  until  late  into  the  last 


century.  But  the  pioneering  trade  to  the 
Orient,  which  was  the  glory  of  the  port, 
was  free  from  the  stain  of  debasing  the 
natives  for  gain. 

As  has  happened  to  many  other  New 
England  cities  of  the  purest  American 
pedigree,  a  flood  of  immigration  from 
Europe  and  Canada  has  swept  into  Salem 
to  swarm  in  its  mills  and  factories.  Along 
the  harbor  front  the  fine  old  square  man- 
sions from  which  the  lords  of  the  shipping 
gazed  down  at  their  teeming  wharves  are 
tenanted  by  toilers  of  many  alien  nations. 
But  the  stately,  pillared  Custom  House, 
alas,  no  more  than  a  memorial  of  vanished 
greatness,  stands  at  the  head  of  Derby 
Wharf  to  remind  the  passer-by,  not  only 
of  its  immortal  surveyor,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, but  also  of  an  age  of  which  the 
civic  seal  of  Salem  bears  witness  in  its 
motto,  "  Divitis  Jndice  usque  ad  ultimum 
sinum"  (To  the  farthest  port  of  the  rich 
East). 


THET  ALL   THINK  ALIKE 

THOUGH  the  announcement  that  The  Outing  Magazine  is  about  to  under- 
take a  militant  campaign  for  the  Conservation  of  National   Resources  had 
been  out  less  than  two  weeks  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press  for  this  month's 
issue,  it  was  received  with  most  glowing  enthusiasm  by  the  prominent  author- 
ities conc*erned  in  this  movement. 

"Outing  can  assist  very  materially  in  the  movement  now  under  way.  The  National 
Conservation  Commission  has  very  definite  ideas  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  bring  all 
this  talk  down  to  a  practical  dynamic  movement.  In  fact,  very  real  progress  has  been 
made  beyond  the  laying  of  plans,"  writes  Secretary  Shipp,  of  the  National  Conservation 
Commission  at  Washington.  "Under  the  direction  of  our  Commission  and  its  Executive 
Departments,  and  experts  in  private  life,  the  first  inventory  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
country  ever  undertaken  has  been  completed.  In  the  meantime,  State  Commissions 
have  been  appointed  and  are  at  work  in  thirty-seven  states,  and  about  fifty  organizations 
of  national  scope  have  appointed  Conservation  Committees.  A  plan  is  thus  formulated 
by  which  every  participant  in  the  campaign  will  be  able  to  perform  a  definite  share. 
The  activities  of  the  entire  country  will  be  combined  into  a  single,  comprehensive,  clean- 
cut  effort.  Outing  has  already  helped  to  spread  knowledge  of  this  work.  Your  co- 
operation in  its  continuance  will  be  heartily  appreciated." 


"What  is  the  remedy?"  demands  State 
Forest  Commissioner  Whipple  of  New 
York.  "That  is  the  question.  We  can- 
not take  it  out  in  talk.  We  have  to  do 
something.  We  have  to  get  out,  every 
mother's  son  of  us  that  has  an  acre  of  land 
that  is  not  good  for  farming  purposes,  and 
plant  trees.  It  will  not  do  to  set  land 
aside  to  the  National  Government  and  the 
States  as  Forest  Reserves  alone.  We 
must  economize.  Above  all,  we  must  plant 
trees.  Germany  has  planted  trees  for  a 
thousand  years.  All  its  forest  is  a  planted 
forest.  We  have  got  to  be  practical  in 
the  same  way.  What  have  we  to  do?  Go 
home  and  plant  trees.  The  way  to  get 
something  done  is  to  do  it  yourselves. 
Be  practical  about  it.  Plant  tree  gardens. 
Put  the  last  dollar  you  can  raise  into  those 
gardens.  Don't  do  too  much  resolving, 
but  do  business." 

"I  am  very  much  interested  in  Outing's 
new  undertaking,"  writes  the  Rev.  Herbert 


K.  Job,  the  great  authority  on  Bird  Life, 
"and  I  shall  be  glad  in  every  way  to  co- 
operate. The  undertaking  is  splendid  and 
will  be  a  fine  thing.  There  is  great  need 
for  an  arousing  along  the  line  of  Bird  Life. 
Here  in  Florida,  the  natural  bird  and  game 
paradise,  there  is  no  wild  life  to  be  seen 
along  traveled  routes.  Birds  are  as  scarce 
here  as  around  New  York,  or  nearly  so. 
It  is  terrible.  Active,  widespread  meas- 
ures must  be  undertaken  at  once  if  we 
are  to  save  our  interesting  wild  bird  and 
animal  life."  "As  to  preservation  of  game 
in  America,"  writes  Frederic  Remington, 
the  great  artist  of  out-of-doors,  "I  fear 
little  can  be  done  outside  of  ceaseless  efforts 
which  will  compel  laws  to  be  enacted  by 
Congress  and  State  Legislatures  with  pro- 
visions for  their  enforcement.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  reach  the  people  far  and 
near.  The  sportsman  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  what  was  a  virtue  in  days 
gone  by,  is  now  become  almost  a  vice,  and 
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that  his  hand  is  the  one  to  save  from  ex- 
tinction the  rare  game  birds  and  animals. 
Public  sentiment  can  do  anyth  ng  in  Amer- 
ica. Nothing  can  be  done  without  it. 
Therefore,  arouse  public  sentiment." 

"I  am  more  than  glad  that  Outing  is 
to  give  this  matter  space.  You  have  my 
best  wishes,"  writes  Frank  Chapman, 
Curator  of  Birds  for  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 

"No  kind  of  forestry  is  practical,"  writes 
Alfred  Gaskill,  Forester  of  New  Jersey, 
"until  the  fires  that  destroy  forests  are 
stopped.  The  first  and  chief  effort  of  our 
Commission  is  to  bring  fires  under  control. 
All  else  comes  afterwards.  A  feature  of 
the  forest  fire  law  of  New  Jersey  which  has 
worked  particularly  well,  is  that  requiring 
a  permit  from  a  fire  warden,  vherever 
brush  or  waste  is  to  be  burned  within  two 
hundred  feet  of  a  forest.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  reducing  the  number  of  forest 
fires  from  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  total  to 
less  than  ten  per  cent.  Much  remains  to 
be  done.  Our  next  effort  in  New  Jersey 
will  be  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  re- 
quiring railroads  which  traverse  woodland 
to  construct  wide  fire  lines  along  their 
right  of  way.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
railroads  are  responsible  for  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  forest  fires  in  New 
Jersey,  and  it  has  been  further  shown  that 
fire  lines  of  the  kind  proposed  in  the  bill 
introduced  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature  will  practically  prevent  all 
fires  from  that  source.  Every  acre  of  land 
not  required  for  other  purposes  in  New 
Jersey  will,  we  hope,  grow  trees  of  some 
sort.  There  is  a  ready  market  for  every 
kind  of  forest  material  close  at  hand  and 
that  is  an  inducement  to  private  owners." 

"  I  would  like  to  see  the  conservation 
movement  commit  itself  to  a  programme 
for  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money 
in  an  investigation  of  the  resources  of  the 
whole  world,"  writes  David  Fairchild,  the 
Agricultural  Explorer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  which  has  added  millions 
to  the  value  of  agricultural  products  in 
America  within  the  last  few  years.  "The 
coal  deposits  will  be  exhausted,  no  matter 
what  steps  are  taken  to  preserve  them, 
but  the  energies  of  the  sun  and  the  tide 
must  sooner  or  later  be  unlocked  for  our 
use  in  convenient  form.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  only  a  handful  of  men  work- 


ing on  these  colossal  problems,  which  are  of 
such  great  importance  to  the  human  race. 
In  my  imagination  I  hope  to  see  a  great 
army  of  public  and  private  scientists  busy 
with  the  great  problem  of  finding  out  what 
plants  are  good  for.  There  are  thousands 
of  uses  to  which  American  plants  are  going 
to  be  applied  which  are  not  yet  generally 
known  in  this  country.  There  are  sur- 
prises in  store  in  the  way  of  plant  growth 
which  will  adapt  itself  to  temperate  zones. 
The  whole  work  of  plant  introduction  is  in 
its  infancy.  Its  role  will  be  to  stimulate 
gigantic  efforts  among  agricultural  inves- 
tigators to  solve  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems— increased  food  production  for  the 
world." 

"I  think  the  present  movement  that  is 
now  formulating  itself  in  this  country,  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  world  in  the  direction 
of  a  campaign  for  rural  progress,"  writes 
Director  Bailey  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Cornell.  » 

"The  Forestry  Department  appreciates 
most  keenly  the  interest  which  Outing 
takes  in  this  great  work  of  conservation. 
The  magazines  of  the  country  can  do  the 
most  effective  work  in  telling  the  public 
just  what  conservation  means.  The  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  subject  makes  it 
evident  that  legislation,  both  state  and 
national,  will  soon  be  taken  up,"  writes 
P.  S.  Kellogg,  Assistant  Forester  at  Wash- 
ington. "It  is  fundamentally  essential 
that  such  legislation  should  be  based  on 
thorough  knowledge." 

These  are  a  few  of  hundreds  of  letters 
received  by  The  Outing  Magazine  in 
less  than  three  days  after  the  announce- 
ment of  our  new  department.  Our  next 
issue  will  contain  full  details  of  the  cam- 
paign. Meanwhile,  all  who  are  interested 
are  invited  to  send  in  their  opinions  on 
the  subject.  Above  all,  to  state  most 
specifically  what  should  be  done  to  reduce 
the  talk  from  "hot  air"  to  a  dynamic 
movement. 

This  department  will  be  conducted  by 
Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut,  already  so  well  known 
for  the  able  and  constructive  manner  in 
which  she  has  handled  important  subjects 
along  analogous  lines  for  this  and  other 
magazines.  Miss  Laut  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively over  North  America,  has  ex- 
amined with  trained  intelligence  the  prob- 
lems which  the  people  of  this  continent  are 
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facing.  In  the  May  issue  of  this  magazine 
her  department,  "Our  National  Heritage," 
will  be  inaugurated. 


A  Pernicious 

Collecting 

Mania 


The  season  is  almost  at 
hand  when  the  small  boy 
— and  often  the  big  boy — 
turns  sleuth  and  tracks  the 
mother  birds  to  the  nests 
in  order  to  add  new  prizes 
to  his  birds'-egg  collection.  It  does  not 
need  even  a  second  thought  to  realize  that 
this  is  downright  pernicious  activity.  The 
necessary  encroachment  of  business  and 
commerce  upon  outdoor  life  is  bad  enough; 
it  becomes  too  bad  indeed  when  we  add  to 
the  trouble  voluntarily. 

We  are  not  blaming  the  small  boy  par- 
ticularly; we  blame  those  in  charge  of  him. 
It  is  the  same  old  story  of  poor  training 
and  a  lamentable  lack  of  responsibility  of 
parents  and  teachers.  Either  many  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  training  of  our 
boys  and  girls  do  not  perceive  intellectu- 
ally the  need  of  helping  our  valuable  birds 
in  their  struggle  to  live  and  to  adorn  our 
trees  and  please  our  ears,  or  else  they  are 
too  indolent  to  point  out  the  trouble  that 
egg  collecting  must  finally  bring. 

As  we  say,  we  do  not  blame  the  small 
boy.  He  is  impelled  by  youthful  energy 
and  a  love  of  exercise  as  well  as  by  the 
temptation  of  the  opportunity  to  hunt  and 
find  something  concealed.  It  appeals  to 
him  as  a  sort  of  hide-and-seek  game.  The 
fun  he  finds  in  hunting  birds'  eggs  is  not 
the  pleasure  of  acquiring  knowledge  usu- 
ally; it  is  the  fun  he  finds  in  shinning  up  a 
difficult  tree,  the  fun  of  tracking  the  wary 
wren  to  its  home  in  the  woodshed  or  the 
smoke-house,  the  fun  of  watching  the 
flight  of  the  melodious  bobolink  as  it  ap- 
proaches its  nest  in  strategic  and  spiral 
circles  just  before  it  drops  like  a  bullet  to 
its  home  in  the  meadow. 

This  impulse  is  wholesome  enough,  but 
the  direction  the  boy  takes  to  work  off  his 
natural  inclinations  is  what  should  be  put 
under  the  ban. 

It  is  not  enough  that  laws  be  passed  to 
prevent  this  rifling  of  nests.  A  law  that  is 
meaningless  to  the  small  boy  must  have 
feet  as  nimble  as  Mercury  to  follow  him 
through  the  woods  and  fields.  The  cure 
must  go  deeper.  The  boy  must  be  taught 
to  understand  that  in  robbing  nests  he  is 


thereby  committing  a  sin  even  more  serious 
than  if  he  went  out  and  stole  the  fruit  from 
his  neighbor's  pet  pear  tree. 

The  Outing  Magazine  has  some  sug- 
gestions to  make  and  we  trust  that  our 
readers  will  join  in  the  effort  to  improve 
the  juvenile  point  of  view. 

First,  let  the  parents  make  clear  to 
their  children  that  for  every  egg  they  take 
they  are  subtracting  one  from  the  number 
of  future  birds  which  are  doing  their  best 
to  make  the  outdoors  a  pleasant  place  to 
be  in.  Then  let  the  teachers  in  our  schools, 
not  only  the  principals  and  instructors  in 
natural  history,  but  also  every  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  teaching  staff,  make  the 
youngsters  realize  what  the  birds  mean  to 
our  American  outdoors. 

The  wren,  the  bobolink,  the  robin  and 
the  thrush  give  of  their  abundance  of  song 
cheerfully  to  a  world  that  needs  melody  in 
its  scheme  of  life.  Just  because  these  glad- 
some songsters  frave  formed  no  union,  have 
made  no  schedule  of  high  prices  for  their 
product,  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
thereby  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  impose 
upon  them.  The  fathers  and  mothers  and 
teachers  can  easily  find  a  convincing  way 
to  reach  the  children's  hearts  and  under- 
standings if  they  once  feel  that  the  effort 
is  worth  while. 

Another  suggestion:  Already  this  spring 
The  Outing  Magazine  has  received  well 
written  articles  with  well  taken  photo- 
graphs exploiting  the  pleasures  of  egg 
collecting.  Therein  is  explained  just 
where  and  how  the  rarest  eggs  may  be 
found  and  when  found  how  they  may 
be  "blown"  and  preserved  for  collec- 
tions. The  tendency  of  such  literature 
is  pernicious.  We  don't  deny  that  for 
scientific  purposes  there  should  be  ju- 
dicious selections  of  eggs  from  different 
species  of  birds  made  for  preservation, 
but  usually  those  actuated  by  the  real  sci- 
entific spirit  live  up  to  the  doctrine  of 
preserving  our  song  and  ornamental  birds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  egg  collecting  has 
become  a  business  with  its  own  capital  and 
organization.  Certain  houses  issue  cata- 
logues with  price  lists  that  serve  to  inspire 
the  cupidity  of  the  boy  hunters.  Imple- 
ment makers  boom  their  egg-blowing  and 
egg-preserving  apparatus.  Let  these  peo- 
ple be  taxed  to  the  point  of  keeping  their 
efforts    to    a    minimum.     It    would    suit 
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The  Outing  Magazine  if  they  were  taxed 
out  of  business. 

We  are  not  making  a  mountain  out  of  a 
mole  hill.  Unless  we  really  want  to  see 
our  meadows  and  our  woods  become  in- 
deed "bare  ruined  choirs  where  late  the 
sweet  birds  sang/'  we  only  have  to  con- 
tinue in  our  indifference  and  keep  on 
shrugging  our  shoulders. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  valuable  ideas 
upon  this  matter.  We  should  be  glad  to 
receive  letters  from  them.  Those  that 
seem  to  us  most  suggestive  we  shall  be 
glad  to  print. 

Speckles,  the  trout,  was  in 

trouble.        Something     was 

A  Nature-      wrong.    Through  all  his  long 

Faking  Story  life   of   five  years   he   never 

was  in  such  a  pickle  before. 

When  a  yearling  he  had  had 

a  dozen  pools  to  swim  in  along  the  stream. 

Year  by  year  the  pools  had  dried  up  until 

he  was  nosing  round  in  the  last  hole  in  the 

bottom  of  the  river.     Now  that  too  was 

becoming  dangerously  shallow  and  even 

his  fish  mind  could  see  that  before  another 

year  he  must  either  give  up  the  ghost  or 

learn  to  live  on  dry  land. 

Now  Speckles  was  a  fish  who  looked  into 
the  future  and  so  he  took  time  by  the  fore- 
lock. By  steadily  applying  his  mind  to 
his  desires,  following  the  new  thought 
method,  he  soon  found  himself  sprouting  a 
pair  of  wings  and  developing  a  set  of  air 
lungs.  He  hadn't  acted  any  too  soon, 
for  just  as  he  had  brought  about  this 
change  in  his  condition  the  last  drop  of 
water  gurgled  away.  Then  he  spread  his 
newly  found  pinions  and  sailed  away  to 
a  big  oak  tree  which  had  sat  upon  the  hill 
above  these  long  hundred  years.  He 
alighted  on  a  branch  and  tried  to  adjust 
his  eyes  to  the  air-bathed  landscape.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  about  all  there  was  in  sight 
was  bare  land. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  whisper.  "So  you 
have  been  driven  to  this  have  you,  Speck- 
les?" asked  a  sad  voice. 

The  limbs  of  the  old  tree  were  talking  to 
him  in  their  primeval  rustling  way.  The 
sympathy  in  the  whispered  tones  made 
him  feel  that  he  had  at  last  found  a  friend. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Oak,  I'm  in  deep  trouble.  I 
don't  like  this  strange,  new  life  of  mine. 
I'm  lonesome  and  life  does  not  seem  worth 
living  to  me,  now." 


"Speckles,  I  know  what  the  trouble  is," 
whispered  the  Oak  in  answer.  "I  have 
stood  here  against  the  winds  and  the  storms 
for  over  a  hundred  years  and  have  seen 
your  fathers  and  mothers  for  many,  many 
years  swim  up  and  down  that  stream  that 
is  dried  up  there  below.  There  was  a  time 
when  my  brothers  and  I  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  ranks  facing  the  world  down 
there  where  the  short-lived  men  live.  See 
them  there  in  the  fields  below,  O  Speck- 
les? They  look  like  ants,  so  small  are  they. 
Yes,  and  in  swarms  they  toil  like  ants,  and 
years  ago  they  ate  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Oak  family,  that  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  me,  and  now  I  am  left  alone. 
Even  the  eagle,  the  hawk  and  the  singing 
thrushes  that  used  to  sit  upon  my  arms 
have  gone. 

"  Below  me  springs  used  to  rise  from  the 
sod.  They  have  long  since  dried  up  and 
when  they  disappeared  the  stream  you 
lived  in  ran  low.  Look  off  there  against 
the  horizon,  Speckles!  You  see  the  smoke 
of  factories  and  the  steam  of  mills.  There 
is  the  trouble!  The  factories  without 
ceasing  are  eating  away  the  woods  and 
with  the  woods  gone  the  springs  that  feed 
the  rivers  are  sinking  away." 

Speckles  thereat  lamented  and  mourned 
that  he  did  not  know  where  to  go.  "  I  was 
a  fish  and  men  dried  up  the  streams;  I  am 
now  a  bird-fish  and  find  that  soon  there 
will  be  no  trees  for  me  in  which  to  find  a 
refuge.  I  cannot  become  a  bird,  for  birds, 
too,  have  fled  as  before  a  pestilence.  Old 
Oak,  in  your  wisdom,  tell  me,  is  there  no 
comfort?" 

"There  is  hope,  Speckles,  but  relief  must 
come  soon.  Wise  men  below  are  trying 
to  change  things.  They  have  succeeded  in 
part  or  else  even  I  would  before  now  have 
been  laid  low.  But  do  you,  Speckles,  fly 
away  and  learn  to  live  in  the  sea,  far  from 
the  shore  where  the  bottom  sinks  so  far 
beneath  the  surface  that  the  longest  arm 
of  man  cannot  reach  you.  You  will  have 
to  fight  with  other  strange  fish  for  life 
there,  Speckles,  but  you  have  a  chance, 
even  more  than  you  have  here.  I  shall 
stay  and  hope  for  the  best.  And,  Speckles, 
do  not  return  until  you  hear  a  sound  like 
exploding  cannon.  Men  with  little  minds 
and  little  souls  with  no  thought  for  their 
children,  have  looked  greedily  at  me. 
Their  hands  have  thus  far  been  stayed  by 
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the  wise  men  who  have  courage  in  their 
hearts.  So,  Speckles,  fly  away  to  the  East 
and  good  luck  to  you!" 

Speckles  again  took  to  wing  and  left  the 
Old  Oak  whispering  disconsolately,  the 
while  waving  his  arms  in  sorrowful  protest 
against  the  swarms  of  little  men  below, 
who  were  toiling  toward  him  like  ants. 

It  seems  to  be  a  characteristic 
"Cut  out  of  the  American  temperament 
The  Stops"  to  run  in  irregular  tides  of  pro- 
test when  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  country.  Every 
now  and  then  in  the  course  of  our  national 
life  a  discerning  man  of  public  spirit  or  of 
self-seeking  fame — it  doesn't  matter  which 
— points  with  alarm  at  some  "steadily  en- 
croaching evil,"  and  a  surge  of  feeling 
straightway  sweeps  the  land.  The  senti- 
ment grows  into  a  tidal  wave  of  feeling  and 
protest;  there  is  a  splash,  and  those  inter- 
ests which  are  alleged  to  be  lying  in  wait 
raise  their  umbrellas  just  in  time  to  save 
themselves  a  nasty  wetting.  Somehow 
or  other  there  is  always  a  handy  covering 
for  the  chief  objects  of  dislike.  They  usu- 
ally escape  without  any  worse  damage  than 
having  the  shine  washed  off  their  business 
shoes. 

Then  said  tidal  wave  of  emotion  shortly 
ebbs  away,  the  raiser  of  the  alarm  steps  out 
of  the  limelight  and  things  become  just 
about  as  they  were  before. 

The  chief  exhorter  against  those  who 
were  called  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
grabbers  stepped  into  the  obscurity  of 
private  life  on  March  4th.  In  seven  years 
he  made  the  people  of  the  United  States 
alive  as  they  never  were  before  to  the 
dangers  which  threatened  their  economic 
interests  and  their  general  prosperity.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  certainly  appreciated  the  value 
to  the  people  of  their  natural  resources. 
He  tossed  the  White  House  calcium  light 
into  several  dark  corners  and  the  people 
naturally  were  alarmed  at  what  they  saw 
happening  there. 

Then  the  tide  arose.  The  alleged  grab- 
bers who  were  accused  of  acting  in  an  un- 
godly and  eminently  selfish  manner  garbed 
themselves  in  their  sou'westers,  scudded 
for  their  tarpaulins,  and  waited  with 
practiced  patience  for  the  thick  dampness 
to  evaporate.  But  as  a  sustainer  of  popu- 
lar feeling,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  success. 


In  seven  years  Americans  learned  more 
about  the  bearing  of  their  forests  and  their 
streams  on  their  individual  property  than 
they  ever  dreamt  of  before.  The  tidal 
wave  acted  in  a  most  peculiar  and  unpre- 
cedented way.  And  on  the  crest  of  this 
obstinate  wave,  which  refused  to  ebb,  rode 
Roosevelt,  giving  horrible  publicity  to  the 
dark  secrets  and  the  unworthy  ambitions 
of  those  who  were  in  business  for  their 
pockets  all  the  time,  and  "the  people  be 
damned." 

The  question  now  is:  Is  that  tide  of 
feeling  about  to  subside?  All  grabbers 
have  a  constitutional  hankering  for  the 
choicest  items  in  the  national  table  d'hote, 
and  they  will  not  give  up.  Indeed,  being 
tolerably  keen  students  of  popular  psy- 
chology, they  are  this  minute  figuring  out 
ways  and  means  for  new  "expansions." 

Railroad  men  will  tell  you  that  it  isn't 
so  much  the  speed  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited  makes  in  its  eighteen-hour  journey 
to  Chicago,  as  the  time  it  saves  by  making 
few  stops,  and  those  few  very  short — just 
one  minute  in  places  like  Rochester.  The 
expresses  of  the  New  York  subways  are 
able  to  go  from  Harlem  to  City  Hall  in 
twenty  minutes  because  they  "cut  out  the 
stops."  They  don't  run  much  faster  than 
the  locals. 

The  moral  is  evident.  "Cut  out  the 
stops."  Let  those  who  are  convinced  that 
this  or  that  part  of  our  outdoor  domain 
is  in  danger  from  any  designing  body  of 
men  whatever  "keep  going"  in  their  op- 
position. They  have  their  representatives 
in  Congress.  Let  them  keep  informed  of 
developments  and  have  the  courage  of 
their  convictions.  If  Fred  Jones  or  Tom 
Brainard  or  John  Brown,  whether  in  New 
York,  Mississippi  or  Oregon,  will  just  let 
his  representative  at  Washington  under- 
stand that  he  is  going  to  keep  going,  that 
he  is  going  to  keep  from  being  side-tracked 
by  artful  switchmen,  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  a  bigger  forestry  policy  will  be  in- 
augurated within  the  next  four  years  and 
that  the  most  of  our  people  won't  some  day 
have  to  buy  a  forty-dollar  ticket  in  order  to 
reach  the  shade  of  the  woods  or  to  hear  the 
splash  of  real  water  tumbling  down  the 
rocks  to  pleasant  trout  pools  below. 

"Cut  out  the  stops."  The  men  and 
women  who  make  up  the  body  of  the  citi- 
zenship of  this  country  have  the  making 
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of  their  own  schedule,  and  the  choice  of 
their  own  destination.  "Ask  and  it  shall 
be  given  you"  is  as  true  now  as  ever. 
Only,  ask  intelligently,  and  ask  insistently. 


Making 

Fresh-Air  Work 
Profitable 


The  railroad  corpora- 
tions of  the  country  have 
never  been  slow  to  ap- 
preciate the  bearing  of 
broad,  statesmanlike 
policies  for  domestic  de- 
velopment upon  their  own  fortunes.  One 
of  the  latest  signs  that  the  powers  that  be 
in  the  railroads  are  lending  a  cordial  hand 
to  measures  of  far-reaching  importance  is 
the  co-operation  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  with  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University.  Director  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey  of  Cornell  wished  to  reach  the 
farmers  in  a  convincing  way  by  having 
agricultural  trains  run  to  different  points  in 
the  State.  Last  year  the  Erie  lines  co- 
operated in  this  work.  Not  only  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  but  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Com- 
panies will  doubtless  assist  likewise.  These 
railroads  reach  many  of  the  most  important 
farming  sections  of  New  York  State. 

This  experiment  of  running  farmers' 
trains  in  order  to  show  what  may  be  done 
by  scientific,  well  ordered  farming  is  not 
new.  It  was  tried  two  years  ago  in  the 
Middle  West,  with  gratifying  results. 

A  movement  to  the  rural  districts  has 
succeeded  the  alarming  flow  to  the  cities. 
This  is  a  welcome  sign  of  the  times.  Life 
in  the  cities  is  artificial  and  only  make- 
shift, at  best.  This  organized  effort  to 
make  the  tilling  of  the  soil  pleasant  and 
profitable  is  sure  to  be  responded  to  by  all 
who  feel  that  the  outdoors  is  the  natural 
place  for  man  to  work  and  to  live  in. 


Sanity  in 
Vivisection 


The  animals  that  inhabit 
our  outdoor  domain  have 
no  more  sympathetic 
champion  than  this  rhaga- 
zine.  We  believe  that  we  have  established 
that  impression  beyond  question  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers  and  it  is  to  those  who 
have  this  confidence  in  us  that  we  are  ad- 
dressing these  remarks. 

For  a  year  or  more  now  a  hot  campaign 
has  been  waged  against  vivisection  by  cer- 
tain "reformers"  and  altruistic  organiza- 


tions. The  hue  and  cry  has  gone  forth  and 
a  considerable  resentment  has  been  stirred 
up  against  those  in  our  laboratories  where 
experiment  by  vivisection  is  carried  on. 

The  war-cry  of  the  anti-vivisectionists 
has  been  "no  quarter."  They  are  up  and 
doing  to  legislate  out  of  existence  the 
carrying  on  of  vivisection  by  anyone 
whomsoever.  The  fight  has  resolved  itself 
into  a  two-sided  conflict  between  those 
governed  by  sentiment  and  those  who 
would  protect  the  medical  profession  in 
their  efforts  to  cure  human  ills. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  the  cutting  up 
of  live  animals  should  be  controlled  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  wanton 
and  cruel.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  maga- 
zine believes  that  most  of  the  charges  are 
unfounded.  No  doubt  the  enthusiasm  of 
some  scientific  investigators  has  rather 
rarely  got  the  better  of  their  judgment 
and  the  present  campaign  will  have  served 
its  purpose  if  the  champions  of  vivisection 
will  come  to  realize  that  its  practice  should 
be  confined  to  certain  regulated  laborator- 
ies, supervised  by  professional  men  whose 
motives  are  unquestionable.  But  to  argue 
from  certain  random  cases  of  malpractice 
that  vivisection  itself  should  go,  is  like 
insisting  that  the  twentieth  century  should 
do  without  trusts  because  the  advantages 
of  the  corporate  idea  have  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  some  designing  men. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  responsible 
investigators  in  medicine,  who  have  re- 
sorted to  vivisection,  can  be  charged  fairly 
with  malpractice. 

Doubtless  unwise  medical  students  have 
now  and  then  sacrificed  cruelly  the  lives 
of  stray  dogs  and  cats;  but  young  medical 
students  working  by  themselves  should 
not  be  made  the  excuse  for  taking  away 
from  our  investigators  in  surgery  and 
medicine  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons 
that  has  ever  been  wielded  against  human 
ills  and  diseases.  Vivisection  has  played 
altogether  too  important  a  part  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  medicine  to  be  legislated  out 
of  existence  in  a  storm  of  emotional  feeling. 
It  will  be  superfluous  for  us  in  this  day  of 
the  world  to  point  out  how  vivisection  has 
resulted  in  taking  away  from  those  injured 
or  ill  the  horror  and  hopelessness  that 
possessed  the  stricken  a  hundred  years 
ago. 


PRACTICAL  PATCHING 

FOR   OWNERS  OF   OLD   FARMHOUSES,   CAMPS  AND 

BUNGALOES 

BY   DAN   BEARD 


IN  these  days  when  everybody  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  pocket  is  very  sen- 
sibly using  it  to  buy  a  farm  and  farmhouse 
so  as  to  be  able  for  a  part  of  the  year  to  re- 
turn to  the  simple  life  of  our  ancestors,  it 
is  very  necessary  that  we  should  also  know 
something  of  the  simple  economies  of  those 
days,  for  when  one  finds  oneself  out  on  a 
farm  there  is  no  plumber  around  the 
corner  and  no  tinsmith  on  the  next  block 
whom  one  may  call  upon  to  repair  breaks, 
and  the  damage  done  by  time  and  weather 
to  the  old  farmhouse.  The  ordinary  man 
under  these  conditions  is  helpless,  but  some 
are  inspired  with  novel  ideas,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  man  who  mended  the  leaking 
roof  with  porous  plasters. 

But,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
supplied  with  a  stock  of  porous  plasters,  I 
will  tell  how  to  do  the  plumbing  and  how  to 
mend  the  tin  roof  with  old  bits  of  tin,  rags, 
and  white  lead,  and  to  begin  with  I  want  to 
impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  that  this 
will  be  no  bungling,  unsightly,  piece  of 
work,  but  much  more  durable  and  just  as 
neat  as  any  piece  of  work  which  the  pro- 
fessionals would  do  for  him.  In  the  first 
place  if  you  have  an  old  tin  roof  on  one  of 


the  extensions  of  your  house  or  on  the  house 
itself,  by  no  means  replace  it  with  a  new 
one.  The  modern  sheet  tin  is  made  by 
modern  methods  and  its  life  is  not  an 
extended  one.  The  sheet  steel  they  use 
in  place  of  sheet  iron  rapidly  disintegrates 
and  a  new  roof  will  not  last  you  half  the 
time  that  a  properly  patched  old  one  will. 
The  roof  of  the  house  in  which  I  am 
writing  this  article  is  of  tin  and  was  made 
about  sixty  years  ago.  It  has  been 
mended  and  patched,  but  to  no  great  ex- 
tent, and  apparently  it  bids  fair  to  outlive 
me.  Had  it  been  modern  tin  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  renew  it  many  times 
during  that  period.  So,  if  you  find  that  the 
tin  roof  to  your  farmhouse,  bungalow  or 
camp  leaks  in  consequence  of  some  splits  at 
the  seams  and  a  few  rust  holes,  patch  them 
yourself.  Fig.  i  shows  the  only  material 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  You  do  not 
even  need  a  pair  of  shears  to  cut  your  tin, 
for  it  is  much  better  if  folded  over  and  ham- 
mered in  the  shape  required  as  shown  by 
Fig.  i .  Fig.  2  shows  a  crack  and  some  rust 
holes  in  the  tin  roof.  Take  your  carpet  tacks 
and  hammer  and  neatly  tack  down  the 
edges  of  the  openings  as  Shown  by  Fig.  3. 
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If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  driving  the 
tacks  through  the  tin  roof  use  a  wire  nail 
and  hammer  to  punch  the  holes  with  first. 
Put  the  tacks  close  together  and  many  of 
them.  Next,  with  your  paint  brush 
thickly  coat  the  mended  parts  with  white 
lead  as  shown  by  Fig.  4.  Next,  cut  a  strip 
of  the  rag  to  fit  over  these  places  and  tack 
it  at  its  four  corners  as  shown  by  Fig.  5. 
Now,  then,  cover  the  rag  with  a  thick  coat 
(Fig.  7)  of  the  white  lead,  then  tack  on  the 
piece  of  tin  which  you  have  made  for  the 
purpose.  Next  tack  the  tin  over  the 
wounded  spots,  putting  the  tacks  close  to- 
gether, as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Afterward  coat 
the  tin  with  a  covering  of  white  lead  and 
the  patchwork  is  done.  The  roof  will  not 
again  leak  at  those  spots  in  the  next 
twenty  years.  This  will  leave  white,  un- 
sightly blotches  upon  the  roof,   but  after 
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the  white  lead  is  dry  a  few  dabs  with  the 
red  roof  paint  will  make  the  white  patches 
the  same  color  as  the  surrounding  tin,  and 
effectually  conceal  them. 

After   I   had   finished   doctoring  up  the 
kitchen  roof  of  mv  farmhouse  I  discovered 


that  the  drain  pipe  from  the  kitchen  sink 
had  a  nasty  leak  where  the  pipe  ran 
through  the  cellar.  Of  course  there  was 
no  plumber  handy — plumbers  do  not  live 
in  farming  districts — so  it  was  "up  to  me" 
and  my  helper  to  stop  that  leak  as  best 
we  could.     A  few  blows  on  the  lead  with 


the  hammer,  carefully  administered,  almost 
closed  the  hole.  I  then  had  recourse  to 
the  white  lead  which  I  had  been  using  on 
the  kitchen  roof,  and  I  daubed  the  pipe 
with  the  paint;  but  still  the  water  oozed 
through,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  8,  but  after 
I  had  applied  a  strip  of  linen  (B  Fig.  8) 
to  the  leak  and  then  had  neatly  wrapped 
it  round  as  shown  by  C,  Fig.  8,  and  painted 
the  whole  of  it  with  white  lead,  the  leak 
was  effectually  stopped  and  the  pipe  is 
apparently  as  good  now,  eight  months  after 
the  mending,  as  it  was  when  it  was  new. 
In  this  sort  of  work  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  the  white  lead  that  we  de- 
pend upon,  and  the  other  material  which 
we  use,  the  tin  and  the  rags,  are  only  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  and  holding  the 
white  lead  in  place.  Of  course,  a  roof  may 
be  mended  with  tar,  but  that  is  always 
unsightly  and  insists  upon  running  when 
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heated  by  a  hot  sun.  Besides,  it  is  most 
dinicult  to  conceal  and  it  does  not  come  al- 
ready for  use  like  the  white  lead. 

If  the  leak  happens  to  be  around  the 
chimney  it  can  be  mended  by  bending  the 
pieces  of  tin  up  against  the  chimney  ac- 
cording to  the  diagram  shown  in  the  paper 
last  month  on  how  to  mend  a  shingle  roof. 

Leaks  in  tubs,  barrels  and  tanks  used 
about  the  farm  can  be  mended  with  rags, 
tin  and  white  lead  in  the  manner  described 
for  the  roof  or  the  pipe.     Also  leaks  in  the 


leaders  running  from  the  roof  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  if  you  have 
to  get  new  leaders  for  your  house  by  no 
means  replace  the  old  ones  with  galvanized 
steel  tubes.  You  can  tell  the  difference 
between  the  galvanized  steel  and  the  gal- 
vanized iron  by  its  appearance.     The  steel 


is  much  brighter  and  more  silvery  than 
the  iron,  but  my  experience  is  that  the 
steel  will  last  only  two  or  three  years, 
whereas  the  galvanized  iron  will  last  in- 
definitely. On  my  town  house,  after  hav- 
ing three  sets  of  galvanized  steel  leaders 
rust  out  in  a  few  years'  time,  I  had  them 
replaced  with  copper  leaders,  for,  although 
the  additional  expense  is  greater,  I  have 
found  it  more  economical  in  the  end.  For 
people  having  plenty  of  money  to  spend 
on  their  country  houses,  I  would  advise 
the  use  of  copper  leaders,  but  folks  of  lim- 
ited means  will  save  money  by  patching 
up  the  old  tin  ones  or  old  galvanizing  iron 
ones  instead  of  replacing  them  with  the 
galvanized  steel  which  is  of  little  service 
for  outdoor  wear.  There  are,  I  believe, 
only  a  few  firms  now  that  manufacture 
the  galvanized  iron,  but  your  architect  can 
find  them  if  you  insist  upon  it. 


INFECTIOUS    DISEASE    IN    THE 

DOG 

BY   TODD    RUSSELL 


BETWEEN  the  bench  show  season  and 
recognized  epidemics  of  mange  and 
distemper  there  is  a  certain  association  in 
the  minds  of  all  exhibitors  of  dogs.  It  is 
a  situation  that  is  more  or  less  unnecessary 
and  it  is  certain  that  a  larger  amount  of 
precaution  taken  by  the  exhibitors  them- 
selves would  materially  reduce  the  trouble 
if  their  efforts  were  devoted  in  that  di- 
rection instead  of  blaming  the  managers 
of  the  shows.  There  is  too  great  a  ten- 
dency upon  part  of  the  man  whose  dog 
comes  back  from  the  bench  afflicted  with 
a  contagious  disease  to  hold  up  an  accusing 
finger  at  the  management  and  call  for  help. 

It  is  a  wrong  idea  and  an  unfair  accusa- 
tion, for  competent  veterinarians  are  em- 
ployed at  every  show  of  importance  and 
there  is  keen  supervision  of  the  entries 
when  received,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
most  careful  management  to  detect  dor- 
mant and  undeveloped  cases  of  distemper, 
and  a  dog  passing  hasty  though  careful 
examination  on  one  day  may  be  fully 
capable  of  communicating  this  disease  on 
the  next.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  in 
a  show  where  some  hundreds  of  dogs  are 
brought  together,  the  possibilities  of  in- 
fection of  part  of  the  number  are  large, 
and  while  it  is  true  enough  that  dogs 
suffering  from  mange  and  skin  diseases 
are  easier  to  detect  and  bar  out  than 
sufferers  from  distemper  in  its  early  stages, 
they,  too,  do  come  in  contact  with  healthy 
animals  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
It  means  serious  trouble  and  loss  to  the 
exhibitor  to  get  either  of  these  troubles 
into  his  kennel,  and  especially  is  this  true 
during  this  particular  season,  for,  in  the 
first  place,  it  puts  his  dogs  out  of  compe- 
tition for  the  time  being  and  in  the  second 
it  interferes  seriously  with  breeding  oper- 
ations at  a  most  favorable  time  of  year. 

The  most  profitable  thing  in  kennel  man- 
agement is  foresight  and  prevention  of 
trouble.  The  kennel  owner  would  do  well 
to  remember  that  fact.  And,  since  a  dog 
must  run  some  risks  at  the  best  managed 
of  shows,  a  few  precautions  may  save  a 
vast  amount  of  future  annoyance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  best  preventive 
of  all  disease  is  perfect  health.  It  is  not  a 
fact  that  a  dog  necessarily  contracts  dis- 


temper because  of  exposure  to  that  dis- 
ease, but  it  is  practically  certain  that  any 
dog  in  poor  health  and  a  generally  run- 
down condition  will  do  so  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. It  seems  almost  idle  to  remark 
(and  yet  it  isn't)  that  a  dog  that  is  in  any 
way  "out  of  shape"  should  be  kept  at 
home.  Did  not  an  inspection  of  the 
benches  every  season  show  numbers  of  that 
kind  on  exhibition,  one  could  keep  silent, 
but  there  will  always  be  people  who,  un- 
fairly to  themselves  and  to  their  competi- 
tors, will  endeavor  to  save  entry  fees  by 
benching  dogs  unfit  to  be  shown.  Of 
course,  the  judges  dispose  of  them,  as  far 
as  the  competition  goes,  in  very  short 
order,  but  some  exhibitors,  especially  small 
ones,  will  persist  in  taking  a  frantic  and 
mistaken  joy  in  seeing  their  dogs  on  the 
bench.  Racing  men  start  poor  horses  in 
big  handicaps  to  "have  their  colors  up" 
from  much  the  same  sort  of  mistaken 
notion. 

Of  course,  the  wise  man  grins,  reflects 
comfortably  that  entry  fees  from  others 
make  prize  money  for  him,  and  says  noth- 
ing. At  the  same  time  it  isn't  any  health- 
ier for  the  game  than  it  is  for  the  dog.  So 
have  him  fit,  or  don't  show  him. 

Too  long  and  hard  a  trip  to  a  show  or 
improper  crating,  or  lack  of  food  or  water 
on  the  way,  may  serve  to  considerably 
lower  a  dog's  vitality,  and  consequently 
his  powers  of  resistance  are  weakest  when 
his  crate  is  received  as  one  of  a  wagon- 
load  and  ranked  with  a  dozen  others  from 
everywhere.  It  is  hard  to  point  out  a 
remedy  here.  The  dog  must  travel,  and 
the  philosopher's  stone  and  a  method  of 
making  express  companies  water  dogs  in 
transit,  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  But 
plenty  of  food  and  water  can  be  supplied 
at  the  start,  and  the  crate  can  be  disin- 
fected before  use. 

This  matter  of  clean  crates  is  an  import- 
ant one,  and  there  is  no  one  small  bit  of 
precaution  that  better  repays  trouble  than 
the  scrubbing  and  disinfection  of  every 
crate  on  every  occasion,  just  before  it  is 
used.  A  solution  of  formalin  and  a  white- 
wash brush  will  do  the  work  in  a  few 
minutes  and,  better  still,  is  a  small  sprayer 
such   as  is  used  by  florists  in   which   the 
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same  solution  can  be  used,  not  only  here 
but  in  many  ways  around  the  kennel. 

The  food  at  the  shows  is  plain  and 
excellent,  but  a  dog  will  go  off  badly  in 
a  day  or  two  if  he  is  unaccustomed  to 
regular  kennel  diet.  If  you  like,  you  can 
go  there  and  feed  him  yourself,  but  that 
is  a  nuisance  to  you  and  an  annoyance 
to  the  men  in  charge.  The  better  way 
is  to  have  your  dog  in  the  habit  of  eating 
plain  kennel  food,  a  fact  that  is  obvious, 
of  course,  to  the  professional  handler  but 
not  always  so  to  the  occasional  exhibitor. 
Then  the  dog  will  meet  no  change  of  diet 
when  he  goes  away  from  home,  and  will 
have  that  much  less  trouble,  in  what  is  to 
him  a  strange  world,  full  of  worry. 

It  follows  on  the  same  lines  that  the  dog 
accustomed  to  hard  flooring,  with  little 
covering  for  a  bed,  will  not  suffer  when 
put  on  the  benches.  No  dog  is  better, 
as  a  dog,  in  physical  condition,  coat  or 
stamina,  when  he  is  bedded  on  soft  cush- 
ions; and,  like  a  delicately  nurtured  child 
which  has  never  been  out  of  doors  without 
a  hat,  the  house-kenneled  pet  will  suffer 
real  hardship  when  exposed  to  ordinarily 
healthful  simplicity. 

The  dog  having  been  dispatched  to  the 
show,  received  and  benched,  take  one  look 
at  his  quarters  to  see  that  he  is  all  right. 
His  chain  must  be  long  enough  for  comfort ; 
his  water-pan  full;  notice  the  dogs  near 
him.  If  there  is  one  that  seems  ill,  do 
not  be  timid  about  calling  the  attention 
of  the  management  that  way.  People 
always  will  exist  who  will  bench  dogs 
among  hundreds  of  others,  that  have  re- 
cently been  exposed  to  dangerous  infectious 
diseases,  and  such  deserve  short  shrift. 

All  these  precautions  having  been  taken 
you  will  still  find  the  occasional  spot  of 
mange.  Notice  the  first  scratching  and 
examine  carefully  for  the  telltale  red 
spots.  Then  stop  it  at  once  with  an  ap- 
plication of  carbolic  acid  crystals  and 
balsam  of  peru  in  equal  parts,  applied 
with  a  flat  toothpick  or  the  bottom  of  the 
cork  from  the  bottle,  and  in  very  small 
quantities.  Should  the  trouble  threaten 
to  get  beyond  control,  get  permission  from 
the  proper  source  and  take  your  dog  home 
at  once;  isolate  him  and  give  him  proper 
treatment  without  too  much  regard  to 
other  shows  in  the  near  future.  Watch 
for  distemper  symptoms  and  let  your 
guide  be  the  clinical  thermometer,  of 
which  the  self-registering  variety  is  the 
only  useful  kind.  Distemper  shows,  first 
of  all,  in  the  temperature,  which  is  normal 
in  a  grown  dog  at  10 1  degrees  in  the  rec- 
tum.    Puppies     show     somewhat     higher 


figures  and  a  variation  of  one  degree  need 
not  be  alarming.  But  if  a  dog's  tempera- 
ture rises  to  102^  or  103  degrees,  that  dog 
should  be  isolated,  treated  with  anti- 
pyretics, kept  out  of  drafts  and  watched 
carefully  until  the  fever  subsides  or  the 
threatened  disease  develops. 

There  are  said  to  be  distemper  specifics. 
Possibly  these  exist.  From  the  scientific 
point  of  view  this  trouble  must  now  be 
regarded  as  a  germ  disease  strictly,  and 
there  is  no  reason  in  medical  science  why 
anti-toxins  giving  immunity  from  it  should 
not  be  prepared.  There  are  some  prepa- 
rations on  the  market  alleged  to  do  this 
very  thing,  and  the  writer  has  had  a 
successful  experience  with  them  in  a  few 
cases,  which  were  not  enough,  however, 
to  justify  a  sweeping  recommendation. 
But  all  our  advancement  in  kennel  lore 
comes  from  continuous  experiment  and  it 
might  save  the  exhibitor  both  trouble  and 
stock  to  try  some  of  the  immunizing  treat- 
ments on  all  his  dogs. 

It  is  not  hard  to  handle  a  single  case  of 
disease  or  a  few  cases.  The  epidemic  run- 
ning for  months  through  a  kennel  is  the 
thing  to  be  dreaded,  be  it  of  distemper  or 
of  skin  disease.  Therefore,  have  a  detain- 
ing ward,  a  quarantine  kennel,  always 
ready  for  new  dogs  coming  in  and  for  old 
ones  returning  from  the  show,  and  keep 
in  quarantine  every  dog  that  has  been 
away  for  a  time  sufficient  to  assure  you 
that  he  can  bring  no  injury  to  his  kennel 
mates.  This  method  is  so  efficacious  in 
preventing  trouble,  if  faithfully  adhered  to, 
that  in  one  instance  which  came  under 
the  writer's  observation  in  a  kennel  num- 
bering about  fifty  dogs  which  were  con- 
stantly changing,  no  case  of  distemper 
occurred  in  the  main  kennel  in  three  years, 
though  four  or  five  of  both  distemper  and 
mange  were  caught  in  quarantine  where 
early  treatment  and  subsequent  disinfec- 
tion wiped  out  the  disease  with  small 
mortality.  It  is  almost  needless  to  point 
out  that  this  was  a  profitable  and  suc- 
cessful kennel  and  the  books  showed  a  very 
small  charge  against  veterinarians'  bills, 
medicines  or  dead  dogs. 

But  there  is  little  need  of  taking  only 
partial  precautions,  and  if  kennel  men 
handle  sick  dogs  and,  with  unwashed 
hands,  mix  food  for  well  ones,  the  trouble 
will  be  upon  you.  It  all  sums  up,  as  it 
did  years  ago  in  hospital  practice,  that 
proper  and  thorough  antiseptic  measures 
will  inevitably  save  many  lives,  but  that 
partial  ones  are  worse  than  useless  and 
only  create  false  confidence  and  subse- 
quent disaster. 
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ANSWERING  the  question  of  this  title, 
marine  fishes  are  always  abundant 
in  their  particular  haunts,  perpetually  on 
the  lookout  for  food,  at  all  times  voracious 
and  ready  to  take  the  bait.  Nearly  all  sea 
fishes  are  strong,  vigorous  fighters,  and 
the  intelligence  they  show  in  the  number 
of  rushes  to  evade  capture,  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  good  sport  is  the  rule.  Another 
reason  for  the  popularity  of  sea  fishing 
is  that  it  permits  of  comradeship,  friendly 
rivalry;  a  number  may  be  angling  the 
same  spot  with  a  fair  division  of  the  cap- 
ture; a  dozen  or  a  hundred  in  a  boat 
makes  no  difference  to  the  fish,  they  bite 
just  the  same,  and  all  anglers  have  an  equal 
chance.  Is  it  any  wonder  a  Brooklyn 
angling  club  of  thirty  members  is  called, 
"Always  happy  in  Gussie"  ?  such  being  the 
name  of  their  motor  launch. 

Along  the  whole  line  of  the  temperate 
Atlantic  coast  from  Carolina  to  Cape  Cod, 
fish  food  is  extremely  plentiful;  the  center 
of  its  abundance  may  be  placed  from  As- 
bury  Park  to  New  York.  It  can  safely  be 
stated  that  no  large  city  in  the  world  has 
such  a  variety  and  abundant  possibilities 
for  sea  fishing  as  the  immediate  environs 
of  New  York  City.  Just  lately,  my  interest 
in  the  subject  has  led  me  to  gather  a  fair 
idea  of  the  number  of  anglers  and  the  fish 
they  capture  during  the  season  of  from 
April  i  to  the  end  of  December. .  The 
catch  does  vary  sometimes,  because  much 
depends  upon  favorable  weather,  but,  if 
one  spring  is  cold,  therefore  scant  in  the 
catch,  the  fall  is  pretty  sure  to  make  up 
in  exceeding  abundance,  for  it  must  be 
understood  that  October  and  November 
fishing  is  just  as  productive  in  numbers 
and  size  as  it  is  in  July  and  August. 

Upon  reliable  authority  I  am  informed 
that  35,000  anglers  harvest  the  near-by 
waters  on  fair  Sundays  at  the  height  of 
the  weakfish  season.  This  number  is 
made  up  principally  from  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken  and 
minor  towns,  and  they  are  about  divided 
as  follows:  Ten  thousand  go  out  to  the 
open  sea,  known  as  the  fishing  banks,  a 
term  which  applies  generally  to  a  large 
area  of  shallow  water  from  five  to  twelve 
miles  from  shore.  The  most  famous 
grounds  are  the  Cholera,  the  Farm,  Sea 
Gull,  Elbow,  Ribbon  and  Rocky  Hill 
Banks.     Outside     the     large     number    of 


motor  boats,  big  and  little,  that  daily  leave 
the  city,  a  fleet  of  five  iron  steamboats 
start  from  the  Battery  every  day  but 
Monday  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  end 
of  December;  warm  or  cold,  rain  or  shine, 
nothing  daunts  them  but  fog.  The  boats 
are  named  Cepheus,  Taurus,  Majestic, 
Arion  and  Angler. 

In  summer  at  certain  seasons  the  docks 
and  piers  of  New  York  are  lined  from  end 
to  end  with  anglers  of  both  sexes.  The 
long  piers  at  Coney  Island,  Rockaway  and 
Ulmer  Park  are  well  patronized  both  night 
and  day;  at  times  their  lines  are  so  thick 
as  to  be  a  marvel  how  they  are  kept  from 
tangling.  Above  the  city,  between  West- 
chester Bay  and  Long  Island,  is  located 
City  Island  and  Hart  Island,  with  many 
smaller  rocks  and  shoals,  and  on  fair  Sun- 
days attracts  10,000  people.  The  abund- 
ance and  variety  of  fish  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  Jamaica  Bay,  a  similar 
fishing  place  cut  up  in  countless  small 
channels,  islands  and  inlets. 

Yet  another  grand  fishing  ground  is  the 
eastern  shores  of  Staten  Island  and  the 
various  channels  that  run  in  different 
directions  from  Norton's  Point  to  Sandy 
Hook,  that  gives  a  never-ending  supply  of 
good  fishing  throughout  the  year.  Be- 
sides all  these  places  there  are  many  rocks 
and  wrecks,  dotting  and  lining  the  shores 
conveniently  nearby  for  even  small  motor 
and  row  boats  to  reach  them  in  compara- 
tive safety  in  fair  weather.  At  each  wreck, 
notably  the  Ibernia,  Oregon  and  Black 
Warrior  wrecks,  from  twenty  to  fifty  boats 
anchor  above  them  each  fair  Sunday; 
every  angler,  from  five  to  fifty  in  a  boat, 
will  take  home  on  an  average  ten  good- 
sized  edible  fishes.  Let  an  interested 
observer  watch  the  crowds  at  Bath  Beach 
waiting  to  be  conveyed  back  to  the  city, 
say  from  5  P.M.  to  dark,  and  count  the 
baskets,  bags,  and  even  bare  fish  that  the 
returning  crowds  are  staggering  under, 
giving  complete  evidence,  not  so  much  of 
their  skill,  but  of  the  astonishing  number 
of  fish  captured. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  sea 
anglers  reside  near  the  coast.  The  various 
fishing  clubs  have  members  from  all  over 
the  Middle  States.  No  doubt  the  sup- 
position is  that  aside  from  their  sport,  the 
sea  air  is  beneficial  in  more  ways  than  one. 
No  matter  what  part,  north  or  south,  they 
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find  the  Atlantic  coast  gives  ample,  indeed 
abundant  sport  and  plenty  of  fish. 

As  to  the  total  number  of  fish  caught, 
I  shall  give  a  day's  report  of  one  fishing 
boat  at  the  tag  end  of  the  season,  as 
stated  in  the  "Rod  and  Gun"  column  of 
the  New  York  Press  of  recent  date :  ' '  Cap- 
tain Al.  Foster  gave  his  200  guests  on  the 
Angler  a  good  day's  sport  at  the  fishing 
banks  yesterday.  '  Finding  that  fish  were 
becoming  scarce  at  the  Cholera  Banks, 
Captain  Foster  changed  the  object  of  his 
attack  to  the  Farm's  Bank  off  Long  Branch, 
in  sixteen  fathoms  of  water.  Under 
splendid^  conditions,  considering  the  sea- 
son, 100  codfish,  the  largest  one  weighing 
twenty-four  pounds,  were  landed,  and 
some  400  tautog.  Besides  these,  mutton- 
fish  (correct  name  eel-pout)  by  the  hun- 
dreds were  captured."  This  number  of 
fish,  according  to  the  general  average, 
would  weigh  about  3,000  pounds.  A 
month  before,  I  made  a  trip  on  the  Taurus 
with  300  anglers  on  board,  with  a  total 
catch  of  5,000  pounds  of  fish.  In  the  sum- 
mer season,  the  number  and  weight  is 
larger,  especially  in  Bay  fishing,  during  the 
weakfish  season,  and  I  think  a  fair  aver- 
age catch  for  each  angler  is  ten  fish,  weigh- 
ing twenty-five  pounds.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  5,000  anglers,  in  Jamaica  Bay, 
fishing  a  single  Sunday,  will  carry  home 
a  total  of  125,000  pounds  of  fish. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  from  the  above 
results  what  an  advantage  such  fishing  is 
to  the  general  health  of  a  part  of  the  city's 
inhabitants,  especially  if  the  catch  be 
compared  to  the  fish  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  city  markets,  that  have  been  lying  on 
ice  from  three  days  to  three  months.  When 
seafish  is  cooked  within  five  hours  of  its 
death,  it  has  a  solid,  rich,  oily  flavor. 
People  would  scarcely  believe  what  a 
difference  there  is  in  freshly-caught  smelts, 
herring,  mackerel,  and  other  thin-skinned 
fish,  for  the  thicker  the  skin  the  longer  is 
the  flesh  protected  from  decay;  that  is  why 
codfish,  halibut  and  other  thick-skinned 
fish  decay  less  rapidly. 

INFLUENCE     OF     TEMPERATURE     ON     MIGRA- 
TION OF  FISHES 

Toward  spring,  about  March  15,  as  the 
weather  gets  warmer,  anglers  begin  to 
think  of  the  return  of  various  fishes,  either 
from  the  deeper  waters  where  they  have 
lain  quietly,  partially  dormant,  to  escape 
the  chill  shallows,  or,  those  fish  that  come 
back  from  the  south  to  spawn  or  for  food. 
The  first  to  gladden  the  angler's  heart  is 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  flounder, 
from  December  to  February  it  buries  itself 
in  mud  or  sand  to  escape  the  cold,  though 
flounders  are  caught  in  Florida  throughout 
the  year.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  the 
flounder  is  raked  up  by  clam  diggers  early 
in  March,  and  as  the  spring  advances,  is 
actively  present,  becoming  more  abundant, 
supplying  the  table  of  the  poor  with  an 


ample  supply  of  an  exceedingly  delicate 
and  nutritious  food.  They  are  easily 
caught  on  clam  bait,  everywhere  near  shore, 
on  sandy  flats  or  in  the  deeper  channels  in 
any  part  of  the  tide  or  day  in  such  quan- 
tities that  fifty  to  one  hundred  fish  is  a 
common  thing  for  one  angler  to  capture  in 
a  day's  fishing,  running  from  eight  ounces 
to  two  pounds  in  weight. 

The  shad  is  equally  abundant  and  as 
they  come  up  the  coast,  they  enter  the 
various  rivers  for  spawning  purposes,  from 
the  early  part  of  February  in  Carolina,  to 
the  latter  part  of  June,  as  far  north  as  the 
coast  of  Labrador.  They  are  very  abund- 
ant in  the  Potomac,  Susquehanna,  Dela- 
ware, Hudson,  Connecticut  and  other  rivers 
farther  north,  and  at  the  mouths  of  such 
rivers,  sometimes  a  considerable  distance 
up,  they  are  taken  by  net  fishermen. 

Though  it  is  unusual  for  fish  to  take  any 
food  during  the  spawning  season,  the  shad 
may  be  caught  on  the  minnow,  shrimp  or 
on  the  fly,  at  the  surface ;  usually  the  best 
time  is  at  evening.  The  shad  is  an  ex- 
tremely shy  fish  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  lightest  trout  tackle, 
and  the  lure  should  be  allowed  to  float  at 
least  100  feet  from  the  boat,  and  kept  at 
the  surface  on  the  jump,  by  giving  short 
jerks  on  the  tip  of  the  rod  to  move  the  fly 
or  bait. 

Thousands  of  shad  are  seen  disporting 
themselves  in  rivers  of  Carolina  as  early 
as  February.  By  March  they  have  trav- 
eled as  far  as  the  Potomac,  and  they  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  during  April 
and  May.  Up  to  the  present  time  snad 
are  almost  entirely  taken  by  net  fisher- 
men. It  is  reserved  for  the  present  and 
future  anglers  by  some  means  or  other  to 
place  them  on  the  list  of  game  fishes ;  when 
they  are,  it  will  be  discovered  that  they 
will  prove  just  as  valued  a  quarry  as  the 
weakfish,  both  from  a  game  and  economic 
value. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  marine 
angler  should  have  a  knowledge  of  what 
fish  are  warm  blooded  and  those  that  are 
cold  blooded,  also,  to  know  the  time  each 
species  arrive  and  depart.  So  perfect  and 
regular  are  they  in  their  migrations  that  it 
is  an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  to  catch 
a  fish  out  of  its  usual  season.  The  season 
is  one  long  succession  of  varied  species, 
each  coming  and  going  at  about  the  time 
the  other  leaves.  Perhaps,  the  tautog 
stays  a  longer  time  than  any  other  fish, 
the  striped  bass  comes  next;  the  former  is 
also  the  most  abundant  fish  taken  on  the 
rod  in  New  York  waters.  For  those  hardy 
enough  to  try  fishing  during  the  very  cold 
months,  the  cod,  pollock,  whiting  and  torn 
cod  may  be  caught;  quite  a  number  of 
stragglers  also,  are  left  during  April  and 
May.  After  that,  the  cold  weather  fish 
are  not  seen  again  till  the  fall,  early  or  late, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
Those  anglers  with  time  and  money  visit 
southern  waters,  particularly  Florida,  dur- 
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ing  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
returning  some  time  in  April  to  be  ready 
for  the  opening  of  the  trout  season.  But 
the  marine  angler  naturally  concludes  that 
fresh  water  fishing  is  far  below  in  point  of 
numbers  caught,  and  real  sport. 

THE    WAYS    OF    SEA    FISHING 

The  ways  and  means  of  sea  fishing  are 
many,  just  as  varied  and  difficult  to  learn 
as  the  finer  and  more  delicate  art  of  fly 
casting.  The  apostle  of  the  artificial  fly 
would  stand  aghast  watching  an  expert  sea 
angler  flying  an  eight-ounce  sinker  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  upper  deck  of  one 
of  the  fishing  boats  that  go  down  to  the 
banks.  It  would  also  tickle  him  mightily 
to  see  the  plebian  codfish  prodded  in  the 
ribs  by  a  gaff  with  the  handle  eighteen  feet 
long;  furthermore,  he  would  no  doubt 
faint  at  the  sight  of  a  reel  that  measures 
eight  inches  across.  Yet  such  tools  are 
used  and  they  are  necessary,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. As  the  season  advances,  I 
shall  show  how  fish  are  captured  on  tackle 
that,  till  they  are  properly  understood, 
would  be  considered  suitable  only  for 
sharks  or  whales.  I  have  never  seen  ma- 
rine anglers  use  a  landing  net.  At  times, 
the  gaff  may  be  seen  in  use,  but  only  on 
rare  occasions  in  Bay  fishing.  Most  anglers 
lift  the  fish  bodily — either  on  the  rod-tip, 
or  by  holding  the  line,  while  they  are 
heaved  overboard.  In  surf  and  shore  fish- 
ing where  the  sand  is  smooth  and  on 
gentle  incline,  the  only  way  to  get  a  large 
fish  from  the  water  is  to  slide  it  up  on  the 
wet  sand  on  the  line,  and  then  wade  in  to 
hold  it  by  the  gills  till  safe  from  the  waves. 
In  fishing  from  the  upper  deck  of  the 
iron  steamboats  on  the  fishing  banks,  very 
large,  useless  fish,  like  skate  or  dogfish,  are 
cut  loose  by  the  kindly  aid  of  the  hand 
liners  who  are  fishing  the  lower  decks. 
Big  codfish  are  gaffed  as  before  mentioned; 
all  other  fishes  up  to  ten  pounds  are  hauled 
up  by  the  big  wooden  reels. 

In  trolling,  if  the  lines  are  not  strong 
enough  to  lift  the  fish  over  the  gunwale 
it  gets  off  and  away,  generally  hook  and 
leader  with  it.  Trolling  is  practiced  to  a 
much  greater  extent  above,  than  south  of 
New  York.  Along  the  Connecticut  shore 
up  to  Block  Island  Sound,  many  anglers 
enjoy  trolling  for  large  striped  bass,  weak- 
fish  and  bluefish;  all  around  and  above 
Nantucket,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  the  anglers  have  taken  up  troll- 
ing as  the  favored  method  instead  of  the  old 
plan  of  angling  from  the  rocks  and  fishing 
stands,  partly  because  of  the  advent  and 
popularity  of  the  motor  boat  which  gives 
infinitely  greater  satisfaction  than  the  old 
style  sailing  craft.     The  motor  boat  can  be 


steered,  turned  or  stopped  without  any 
trouble  in  a  jiffy — just  what  trolling  needs. 
In  the  waters  round  Montauk  Point  up  to 
the  various  islands  and  shallows  to  Block 
Island,  all  kinds  of  fish  in  their  season  are 
very  abundant.  In  fact,  if  I  were  asked 
to  point  out  what  I  considered  the  finest 
fishing  ground  for  really  good  sport,  it 
would  be  Montauk  in  July  and  Barnegat 
in  September. 

INFLUENCE    OF    TIDE    ON    FISHING 

The  most  essential  thing  in  sea  fishing, 
next  to  tackle  and  bait,  is  a  tide  tShle,  be- 
cause all  marine  fishes  except  the  flatfish 
— flounder  and  fluke — are  captured  more 
readily  at  a  certain  tide.  The  main  cause 
for  such  is,  that  fish  are  more  active  in 
their  search  for  food,  generally  on  the  flood 
tide. 

Vast  schools  of  little  fishes  move  close 
into  shore  on  the  incoming  tide,  working 
their  way  into  the  smaller  bays  and  inlets, 
especially  near  the  edge  of  banks,  where 
they  feed  on  the  small  crustaceans,  shrimps 
and  little  minnows  that  can  effectually  hide 
from  their  larger  enemies  when  the  tide  is 
low  and  the  large  fish  are  unable  to  get  at 
them  in  very  shoal  water. 

It  is  a  common  and  interesting  sight  to 
see  a  school  of  weakfish  slowly  moving  in 
near  the  surface  with  the  early  tide.  Sud- 
denly one  sees  the  smooth  surface  all  in 
commotion,  minnows  and  silvery  spearing 
leap  frantically  in  all  directions  looking 
like  flashes  of  diamonds,  then  instantly 
disappear  to  certain  death.  At  such  times, 
anglers  should  be  ready  with  their  boat 
trimmed  snug,  lines  out  floating  forty  feet 
away  baited  with  live  shrimps. 

Tide  affects  bottom  feeders,  though  not 
to  such  a  large  extent.  Fishing  from  piers 
and  docks  just  an  hour  before  and  after 
flood  is  most  likely  to  give  good  results. 
On  wrecks,  much  depends  on  the  kind  of 
fish;  the  last  of  the  ebb  and  at  low  tide 
is  considered  the  worst  condition  for 
general  fishing.  In  the  open  sea  on  the 
banks,  tidal  influence  counts  for  little  or 
nothing;  any  tide  is  as  good  as  another. 
In  surf  casting,  soon  after  the  tide  begins 
to  flow  in  till  an  hour  after  it  recedes,  is 
invariably  the  best  part  of  the  day  for  the 
majority  of  fishes. 

Next  month  I  shall  describe  the  return 
of  the  weakfish,  tautog,  fluke  and  other 
migratory  fishes,  with  hints  as  to  their 
capture  and  a  description  of  their  habits. 
The  writer  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  pertaining  to  marine  fish  and 
fishing,  in  particular  as  to  places  where  to 
go,  and  what  fish  are  to  be  captured,  as 
well  as  the  bait  required. 


THE    REEL   AND    ITS    HANDLING 

BY   SAMUEL   G.  CAMP 


THE  proper  use  of  the  reel  in  the  various 
forms  of  angling  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied and  in  the  different  manners  in  which 
it  is  made  (each  style  of  fishing  calling 
for  a  certain  method  of  use  and  each  style 
of  reel  requiring,  if  one  would  use  it  cor- 
rectly, a  certain  way  of  handling)  is  an 
interesting  subject  and  one  with  which 
the  average  angler  is  not  over  familiar — if 
one  may  judge  from  the  bizarre  manner  in 
which,  at  times,  he  has  seen  reels  used. 
All  fishing  reels,  the  single-action,  the 
double-multiplier  and  the  four-time  multi- 
plier, to  take  tlie  most  common  forms, 
are  made  with  a  view  to  practically  one 
use  only;  and  yet,  on  every  stream  and 
lake,  one  frequently  sees  the  quadruple 
reel  in  use  where  the  single-action  is  the 
only  proper  thing;  or,  possibly,  some  other 
careless  or  ignorant  substitution  of  the 
wrong  tool  for  the  work  in  hand.  And 
this  is  not  a  question  of  academic  hair- 
splitting between  the  "correct"  and  the 
"impossible";  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  con- 
vention; it  is  simply  a  matter  of  selecting 
and  using  for  a  certain  purpose  an  imple- 
ment constructed  for  that  purpose.  One 
of  the  most  common  sins  in  this  particular 
is  the  use  in  trout  fly-fishing,  or  other 
fishing  with  the  fly,  of  the  double  multiplier 
in  place  of  the  single-action ;  a  substitution 
always  resulting  in  something  more  than 
mere  dissatisfaction. 

The  enumeration  of  some  of  the  more 
salient  characteristics  wherein  the  single- 
action  reel  differs  from  the  double-multi- 
plier, and  the  application  of  the  points  of 
difference  to  the  business  of  fly-casting, 
will  show  the  very  good  reasons  why  ang- 
ling experts  without  exception  use  the 
simple  single-action  click  reel  when  fishing 
with  the  fly. 

But,  at  first,  it  might  be  well  to  set  down 
the  basic  difference  in  use  between  the 
single- action  reel  and  all  multipliers. 
Experienced  fly-fishermen,  almost  to  a 
man,  do  not  use  the  reel  when  playing  a 
trout.  The  line  is  grasped  with  the  left 
hand,  if  the  angler's  rod  hand  is  the  right, 
between  the  reel  and  the  first  guide ;  and 
any  lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  line 
is  done  with  the  left  hand,  the  rod,  if  need 
be,  being  shifted  at  times  so  that  the  right 
hand  may  wind  up  any  superfluous  slack. 
The  reel  is  used  neither  in  casting  the  line 
nor  in  killing  the  fish.  The  multipliers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  correctly  used  when 


playing  the  fish ;  and  the  quadruple  multi- 
plier is  the  foundation  of  bait-casting  from 
the  reel.  Starting,  then,  with  the  assump- 
tion that  in  fly-fishing  the  reel  is  not  used 
for  casting  nor  after  the  game  is  struck,  it 
follows  that  all  unnecessary  weight  and 
complicated  mechanism  should  be  elimi- 
nated and  the  reel  be  as  simple  as  possible 
and  still  do  the  work.  This  difference  in 
the  use  of  the  plain  click  reels  and  the 
multipliers  is  largely  the  result  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  are  used  on  the  rod. 
For  the  right-handed  fly-caster  the  proper 
rigging  of  the  reel  is  underneath  the  rod 
with  the  reel  handle  to  the  right,  the  reel, 
of  course,  being  placed  below  the  hand- 
grasp.  Multiplying  reels  should  be  used 
on  top  of  the  rod,  reel  handle  to  the  right, 
and  the  reel-seat  should  be  above  the  grip. 
Contrasting  for  use  in  fly-casting,  the 
single-action  click  reel  with  the  double- 
multiplier,  to  say  nothing  of  the  four-time 
multiplier  which  is  still  more  unsatisfac- 
tory, every  advantage  is  with  the  single- 
action.  In  the  first  place  every  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  against  fouling  the 
line  and  the  outstanding  balance  handle 
of  the  multiplier  is  a  constant  invitation 
to  disaster.  In  the  single-action  reels  this 
contingency  is  guarded  against  by  having 
the  reel  handle  revolve  within  protecting 
bands,  or,  as  in  the  English  reels,  the  reel 
handle  is  eliminated,  a  revolving  disk  tak- 
ing its  place,  the  handle  being  simply  a 
projecting  knob.  Since  the  reel  is  not,  or 
should  not,  be  used  in  winding  in  a  trout, 
the  multiplying  mechanism  is  unnecessary 
and,  moreover,  measurably  increases  the 
weight.  And  if,  occasionally,  for  some 
good  reason,  recourse  is  had  to  the  reel 
when  playing  a  trout  or  bass,  the  swiftness 
with  which  the  line  is  retrieved  is  danger- 
ous, since,  in  trout  fly-fishing  especially, 
the  rest  of  the  tackle  is  very  light.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  too  strongly  the  very 
great  advantage  of  the  guarded  reel  handle. 
We  all  know  how  numerous  are  the 
things  which  in  stream  fishing  for  trout 
get  upon  the  angler's  nerves  and  conduce  to 
impatience  and  a  lusty  desire  to  smash 
things.  Back-casts,  on  some  days,  insist 
on  hanging  up,  certain  leaders  develop  a 
chronic  desire  to  tangle  beautifully,  a 
dozen  different  petty  annoyances  continu- 
ally fray  the  edge  of  the  fisherman's  tem- 
per; and  if  to  these  things  is  added  con- 
stant fouling  of  line  over  reel  handle  the 
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limit  is  soon  reached.  For  the  angler  who 
likes  to  use  good  tools  there  should  be  an 
added  inducement  to  use  the  single-action 
in  the  fact  that  one  can  procure  a  very 
fine  quality  reel  of  this  sort  at  much  less 
expense  than  a  multiplier  correspondingly 
good.  The  single-action  click  reel  is  equal 
to  every  trout  fishing  emergency,  and  is 
equally  efficient  for  bass  fly-fishing, 
although  where  bass  are  exceptionally  large 
it  is  sometimes  better  to  take  advantage 
of  the  quick  retrieve  of  the  double-multi- 
plier in  spite  of  its  other  drawbacks,  in 
which  case,  however,  rod,  line  and  leader 
should  be  somewhat  heavier  than  ordinarily 
used.  When  selecting  a  single-action  click 
reel  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  trade 
sizes  by  which  they  are  known,  eighty 
yards,  one  hundred  yards,  etc.,  do  not 
describe  the  exact  line  capacity  of  the 
reel;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reel 
will  hold  considerably  less  of  the  average 
trout  fly-fishing  line,  say  size  E,  than  the 
trade  size  calls  for.  A  one  hundred  yard 
single- action  reel  is  just  about  right  for 
twenty-five  yards  of  waterproof  enameled 
silk  line,  size  E,  with  a  spliced  backing 
of  a  few  yards  of  linen  or  other  line.  This 
backing,  being  first  wound  upon  the  reel 
spindle,  builds  up  considerably  before  the 
actual  casting  line  is  reached  and  increases 
the  retrieving  speed  of  the  reel  a  great 
deal. 

For  bait-casting  from  the  reel  the  quad- 
ruple multiplier  is  the  only  thing.  It  is 
quite  true  that  bait-casting  can  be  done 
with  reels  of  less  speed  and,  also,  of  greater 
speed;  but  the  proved  fact  remains  that 
the  four  multiplier  most  acceptably  fills 
the  bill.  Controversy  in  this  regard  is 
more  apt  to  touch  upon  the  proper  posi- 
tion of  reel  on  rod  for  bait — or  minnow- 
casting.  As  above  stated  the  writer  be- 
lieves, with  the  great  majority  of  casters, 
that  for  this  sort  of  fishing  the  reel  should 
be  placed  on  top  of  the  rod  with  the  handle 
to  the  right — if  the  caster  is  right-handed — 
and  should  be  kept  in  this  position  both 
when  casting  and  playing  the  fish.  Un- 
deniably rod  and  reel  balance  more  per- 
fectly when,  as  in  fly-fishing,  the  reel  is 
used  underneath  the  rod.  But,  in  bait- 
casting,  even -spooling  of  line  upon  reel 
spindle  is  a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  this  is  best  and  most  easily  accom- 
plished when  the  reel  is  used  as  here  indi- 
cated— a  very  great  authority  to  the 
contrary   notwithstanding. 

Contrary  to  the  ideas  of  a  good  many 
anglers  the  speed  of  a  quadruple  reel  is 
strictly  not  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in 
the  line  as  speedily  as  possible,  thereby 
endangering  tackle  and  courting  the  loss 
of  a  hooked  fish,  but  merely  to  facilitate 
casting.  The  gearing  of  the  reel,  four 
revolutions  of  spindle  to  one  of  handle, 
is  such  that,  in  practiced  hands,  long  casts 
are  easily  made.  In  the  handling  of  the 
quadruple  reel  the  most  common  mistake 
is  to  keep  the  reel  constantly  in  an  upright 


position.  The  rod  should  be  so  held  that, 
in  casting,  the  sides  of  the  reel  are  almost 
parallel  with  the  water,  the  rod  being 
turned  in  toward  the  angler.  In  this  way 
the  reel  reaches  its  highest  efficiency  and, 
too,  the  friction  of  the  out-running  line 
against  the  rod  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  quadruple  reel  most  suited  to  bait- 
casting  is  long  in  the  barrel  and  of  small 
size.  When  choosing  a  reel  of  this  sort  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  for  casting 
purposes,  only  very  fine  lines  are  practi- 
cable, "tournament,"  size  H,  or  the  very 
largest  line  that  will  give  good  results  and 
the  one  most  used  in  fishing,  size  G.  So 
the  reel,  to  hold  fifty  yards  of  regular 
casting  line,  need  be  no  larger  than  the 
size  known  as  "sixty  yard."  The  use  of 
a  small  reel  is  very  desirable  since  it  tends 
to  lighten  any  outfit,  and  it  is  especially 
desirable  for  use  on  split-bamboo  casting 
rods  under  six  feet  in  length,  since  these 
rods  are  usually  of  very  light  weight. 
The  angler  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  good 
quadruple  casting  reel  is  built  like  a  watch 
— watchmakers  made  the  first  Kentucky 
reels  and  their  descendants  are  still  at  it — 
and  that  while  it  will  indefinitely  stand 
intelligent  use,  it  will  most  certainly  not 
stand  abuse.  The  reel  should  be  oiled  at 
intervals,  but  only  sparingly  so  as  not  to 
flood  the  mechanism.  Also  it  should  be 
kept  clean  outside  so  that  small  particles 
of  sand  or  other  matter  may  not  work  in ; 
and  at  times,  the  inside  mechanism  should 
be  cleaned,  but  this  should  be  delegated  to 
the  maker  or  some  professional — the  aver- 
age amateur  has  mighty  little  business  with 
the  "insides"  of  a  casting  reel.  German 
silver  is  the  most  satisfactory  material, 
and  it  is  preferable  to  have  a  casting  reel 
of  solid  metal.  For  the  single-action  click 
reel,  german  silver  and  hard  rubber  is  rec- 
ommended ;  the  metal  being  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  band  around  the  outside  of  the 
reel  plates  to  guard  against  cracking  the 
rubber  in  case  the  reel  is  accidentally 
dropped. 

The  uses  of  the  double-multiplying  reel 
are  many,  and  the  average  fisherman,  who 
is  neither  a  bait  or  fly-caster,  usually  em- 
ploys this  sort  of  "winch."  It  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  worm  fishing  for 
trout  with  a  regulation  bait  rod,  that  is, 
a  rod  with  reel-seat  above  hand-grasp,  and 
ako  in  still  fishing  for  bass  or  other  fishes. 
For  trolling  purposes  the  double  multiply- 
ing reel  is  preferable  to  the  four-multiplier, 
for  the  reason  that  as  you  increase  the 
speed  of  a  reel  there  is  a  resultant  loss  of 
winding  in  power.  The  chronic  bait-  or 
fly-caster  is  usually  too  nervous  and  rest- 
less, as  a  consequence  of  the  activity  of 
his  favorite  angling  methods,  to  be  a  good 
still-fisher;  and  so,  when  casting  the 
minnow,  artificial  bait  or  fly  fails  to  inter- 
est the  fish,  he  generally  resorts  to  trolling. 
The  retrieve  of  the  single-action  reel  is 
much  too  slow  to  handle  efficiently  the 
usual  long  line  used  in  trolling. 
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THE    SPORT    OF    FLYING 


BY   MAXIMILIAN    FOSTER 


VER  in  Cairo — Cairo, 
Egypt;  not  the  one  in 
Illinois  —  they  tell  you 
of  an  American  adver- 
tising agent  who  was 
taken  out  in  the  back 
lots  of  Gizeh  to  have  a 
look  at  the  sights. 

"Quite  a  job  of  masonry,  ain't  it  now?" 
he  remarked  feelingly,  when  they  led  him 
up  to  the  Sphinx.     "What's  it  for?" 

The  fact  that  no  one  knew  rather  as- 
tonished him. 

"Hmph! — and  from  the  look  of  it,  too, 
seems  to  have  been  here  quite  a  spell." 

"Oh,  yes."  They  brightened  up  in- 
dulgently, and  told  him  it  had  stood  there 
for  more  than  5,000  years. 

"As  long  as  that! — and  you  don't  know 
what  it  was  used  for?"  cried  the  high 
priest  of  publicity.     "Ah,  say  now!" 

Such  was  the  fact,  however,  and  he 
turned  away  in  disdain. 

"Great  Scott!"  he  grunted  fretfully. 
"Five  thousand  years  in  the  same  place, 
and  no  one  knows  why!  Huh!  Didn't 
advertise,  I  suppose!" 
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In  a  way,  this  is  the  same  sort  of  trouble 
that  seems  to  affect  the  flying  machine. 
Why?  Well,  because  for  five  thousand 
years  man  has  been  trying  to  flit  along  the 
highway  of  the  air,  and  now  that  the 
Wrights  have  managed  to  do  it,  mighty  few 
persons  besides  themselves  seem  to  be  at 
all  in  possession  of  the  facts.  Particu- 
larly, how  they  do  it,  and  why.  More  par- 
ticularly, what's  the  use  of  doing  it  any- 
way, now  that  they've  gone  and  done  it  ? 

"You  see,"  said  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint, 
who  is  the  financial  agent  of  the  two  Day- 
ton sky-fliers,  "the  Wrights  are  what  you 
might  call  too  shy  and  too  modest.  I  said 
so  once  to  Wilbur,  and  do  you  know  what 
he  answered?" 

Mr.  Flint  paused  long  enough  to  chuckle. 

"Wilbur  said  to  me,  'Mr.  Flint,  the  best 
talker  and  the  worst  flier  among  the  birds 
is  the  parrot.'" 

Which  is  one  good  reason,  perhaps,  why 
the  world  at  large  knows  so  little  about 
the  Wright  flying  machine. 

But  in  a  few  months  now — say,  a  year  at 
the  outside — the  new  flier  is  to  be  as  defi- 
nitely advertised  in  the  United  States  and 
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Europe  as  are  the  motor  car  and  the 
bicycle.  Of  course,  it  will  take  much 
longer  to  make  them  familiar  to  everyone; 
yet  nobody  should  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  Age  of  Flight  is  really  here — that 
the  man  bird  is  fledged  at  last,  and  already 
on  the  wing.  If  you  care  to  join  him,  too, 
the  way  is  open,  because  the  Wrights' 
flier  is  now  on  sale.  Price,  from  $5,000.00 
to  $10,000.00,  depending  upon  style  and 
horse-power.     Deliveries  immediate. 

Now  get  it  out  of  your  head,  in  the  first 
place,  that  flying  is  an  exceptionally  dan- 
gerous pastime.  To  the  contrary.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  clear  your  mind  of  the 
idea  that  the  Wright  flier  is  not  suited 
for  ordinary  man.  If  you  will  ask  the 
Wrights  themselves  about  the  future  of 
their  invention,  ten  chances  to  one,  their 
first  effort  will  be  to  deprive  you  of  a  lot  of 
of  highfalutin  notions.  One  of  them  is  the 
general  impression  that  they  are  going  to 
put  the  railroad  out  of  business.  They 
grin  when  you  suggest  things  like  this — or 
that  the  ocean  liner  is  doomed.  And  when 
you  inquire  whether  the  motor  car  is  now 
on  the  way  to  the  scrap  heap,  they  try  hard 


to  look  polite  and  interested.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Wrights  never 
miss  a  good  chance  to  club  an  idea  like 
this  over  the  head,  hitting  it  a  good,  solid 
thump  before  the  idea  has  even  had  time 
enough  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Why? 
Well,  that's  easy,  too.  Because  the  flying 
machine,  as  they  will  patiently  tell  you, 
seems  to  lack  a  probable,  or  even  a  re- 
motely plausible  chance  of  disturbing,  in 
the  least  way,  the  present  methods  of 
transportation.  Instead,  it  only  adds  one 
more  factor  to  the  facility  of  travel;  and 
as  for  its  first  utility,  hear  what  the  Wrights 
themselves  have  to  say: 

"Sport  first  of  all.  After  that,  its  use 
in  exploration  and  in  war.  And  after 
war  .  .  .  Oh,  well,  you  can  guess  as 
well  as  we  can." 

But  this  idea,  new  as  it  will  be  to  the 
average  American,  has  already  been 
grasped  abroad.  To-day,  in  France,  there 
are  already  nearly  a  hundred  persons  who 
have  ridden  in  the  air;  and  the  number  is 
growing  constantly.  In  America,  how- 
ever, a  scant  dozen  would  fill  the  list — a 
statement  that  many  will  accept  as  evi- 


Aerodrome  "Silver  Dart,"  in  position  for  the  start  to  fly. 
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Red  Wing,"  ready  for  trial. 
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dence  of  the  American's  more  conservative 
regard  for  his  neck.  But  if  you'll  stop  to 
think,  you'll  see  this  can't  be  true;  for  the 
most  daring,  and  the  fastest  and  best 
drivers  of  motor  cars  are  from  the  United 
States.  Necks  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.  It's  because,  over  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean,  we  haven't  had  the  chance. 

IS    FLYING    AS    DANGEROUS    AS    MOTORING? 

Of  course,  there  is  a  certain  element  of 
danger  in  flying,  as  there  is  in  every  sport. 
But  granting  that,  it  is  still  a  question  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  tried  both 
flying  and  motoring,  whether  the  aero- 
drome, at  its  average  gait  of  thirty-eight 
miles  an  hour,  is  not  a  safer  vehicle  than 
the  automobile  when  it  goes  tearing  up  a 
road  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  And  as 
between  riding  in  an  aerodrome  and  in  a 
Vanderbilt  cup  race,  ask  any  one  who  has 
tried  which  he  believes  to  be  the  safer. 
Farman,  who  has  given  up  cup  racing  to  go 
into  aviation,  smiles  when  you  put  the 
question,  and  promptly  chooses  the  flying 
machine.  Furthermore,  I'm  told  you 
couldn't  get  the  Wrights  into  a  racing  auto 
unless  you  dragged  them  into  it,  and  then 
sat  on  them.     Because,  as  the  two  respect- 


fully and  earnestly  submit,  they  have  an 
extremely  anxious  regard  for  both  life  and 
limb. 

One  of  the  usual  questions  put  to  Orville 
Wright,  at  the  Fort  Myer  tests,  was 
whether  flying  is  hard  to  learn. 

"That  depends,"  he  answered  always. 
"Some  persons  learn  to  run  a  motor  car 
without  any  trouble  at  all.  It  takes  others 
longer.     Some  never  learn." 

Pinning  him  to  the  fact,  I  asked  whether 
this  was  the  case  with  the  aerodrome. 

"It  seems  so,"  he  answered,  after  a  mo- 
ment's cautious  reflection. 

But  this  question,  asked  by  so  many  in 
a  spirit  of  idle  curiosity,  is  of  first  import- 
ance to  any  one  considering  flying  as  a 
sport.  If  you  are  a  motorist,  the  flying 
machine  with  its  engine,  levers,  rudders 
and  supporting  surfaces,  will  be  more  or 
less  easy  to  understand — much  easier,  in 
fact,  than  the  involved  mechanism  of  a 
motor  car.  But  in  running  your  auto,  the 
road  is  in  plain  sight  before  you,  its  hills 
and  vales  and  turnings  clearly  indicated 
and  every  obstruction  visible  before  you 
come  to  it.  Furthermore,  you  can  nearly 
always  tell  at  a  glance  where  your  auto  is 
likely  to  skid  or  bore  or  crimp  its  forward 
wheels.     In  the  air,  however,  sight  will  aid 
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Orville  Wright  at  Fort  Myer,  Va. 
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you  very  little.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  sen- 
sation— of  feel.  Still  further,  the  road 
through  the  air  is  a  highway  among  hills 
and  hollows,  a  path  filled  with  innumera- 
ble grades  and  pitches,  cliffs,  gulfs  and 
precipices,  all  invisible  and  all  in  a  state 
of  chaotic,  violent  unrest.  You  must  keep 
this  in  mind  if  you  wish  to  fly.  In  motor- 
ing, you  see  your  road;  in  flying,  you  know 
it  only  by  the  feel. 

THE   SIMPLE   CONSTRUCTION   OF  THE   FLYING 
MACHINE 

As  for  the  machine  itself,  there  is  very 
little  in  it  that  is  not  reduced  to  the  utmost 
simplicity.  In  fact,  one  is  astonished  to 
see  how  really  simple  it  is — astounded  that 
so  plain  and  uninvolved  a  mechanism 
should  have  solved  a  problem  that  has 
vexed  the  world  for  ages. 

One  looks  hard  to  find  in  it  the  fearful 
and  the  mystifying,  and  one  finds  it  isn't 
there.  Here,  if  you  please,  are  two  cloth- 
covered  surfaces,  one  above  the  other, 
each  slightly  concave,  and,  in  dimension, 
six  and  one-half  feet  fore  and  aft  and  forty 
feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Out  in  front — say, 
about  where  a  wild  goose  would  hold  its 
head — there  are  two  horizontal  planes, 
also  one  above  the  other,  and  sixteen  feet 
in  width  and  two  and  one-half  feet  fore 
and  aft.  This  is  the  forward  rudder,  which 
steers  the  machine  up  and  down  and  also 
serves  to  hold  it  from  pitching.  Astern, 
about  where  the  tail  of  the  wild  goose 
would  be,  are  two  six-foot,  parallel  planes 
set  upright — this,  the  rudder  that  turns 
the  flier  from  side  to  side,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  which  helps  to  keep  the  aerodrome 
on  an  even  keel.  A  system  of  light  wooden 
stanchions  and  steel  piano  wires  truss  the 
body  together,  and  under  all  is  a  wooden 
skid — a  sledge  with  narrow  runner  on 
which  the  aerodrome  rests  when  it  alights. 

On  the  lower  wing,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  midships,  stands  the  engine,  a  four- 
cylinder,  gasoline  motor  of  the  usual  type. 
By  a  chain  and  sprocket  gearing,  it  drives 
the  two  propellers,  which  revolve  astern 
in  opposite  directions.  Then  there  are  the 
two  seats  set  amidships  on  the  forward 
edge  of  the  lower  wing;  and,  in  front  of 
them,  the  three  levers  that  operate  the 
aerodrome  in  its  flight.  The  one  on  the 
left  works  the  forward  rudder;  the  two  on 


the  right,  set  side  by  side,  so  that  they  may 
be  grasped  together  in  one  hand,  serve  a 
double  purpose — to  steer  from  side  to  side 
and  to  maintain  equilibrium.  All  very 
simple — yes. 

TO    FLY    YOU    MUST    KNOW   THE    CHARACTER 
OF  THE  AIR 

But  without  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
air  and  the  air's  unruly  character,  the 
Wrights  had  never  succeeded  in  flying. 
And  every  man  that  wishes  to  fly  must 
learn  about  it,  too. 

Bluntly  speaking,  the  average  person 
knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  atmos- 
phere. Ordinarily,  he  regards  the  air  as 
like  so  much  water — as  a  great  deal  lighter, 
of  course,  but  not  differing  in  other  re- 
spects. If  it  be  still  air,  it  seems  to  him 
to  be  like  unto  a  stagnant  pool;  if  the 
wind  blows,  it  takes  on  the  semblance  of  a 
flowing  river.  And,  in  each  case,  he  is 
wrong.  In  the  first  place,  the  air  is  never 
still.  In  the  second  place,  the  only  condi- 
tion in  which  water  draws  near  to  the  air's 
wild  turbulence  is  when  the  river  flows  like 
a  Niagara  that  has  burst  from  between 
its  banks.  Even  then,  the  water  in  its 
unrest,  would  fall  far  short  of  the  atmos- 
phere's riotous  inconstancy.  For  there  are 
always  currents  of  heated  vapor  flowing 
upward,  and  currents  of  colder  vapor  flow- 
ing downward;  and  through  this  commo- 
tion, all  driven  onward  in  the  tossing  of  the 
wind,  whirlwinds  go  corkscrewing  up  and 
down  and  to  and  fro,  spinning  like  tops,  or 
rolling  like  barrels  or  scaling  at  every  angle 
like  a  boomerang.  Then  too,  the  wind, 
moving  forward,  advances  in  huge  waves 
like  the  billows  of  a  storm-tossed  sea;  only 
there  is  a  difference  from  the  troubled 
ocean  or  from  the  leaping,  whirling  mael- 
trom  in  that  the  air  never  sticks  to  one 
given  line  or  plane  of  direction.  If,  by 
chance,  it  did,  man  would  have  learned 
long  ago  to  fly.  But  until  Langley,  Cha- 
nute,  Pilcher,  Lillienthal  and  then  the 
Wrights  themselves  began  the  study  of  the 
air,  the  world  was  as  far  from  solving  the 
puzzle  of  flight  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Darius  Green. 

Now  in  venturing  upon  this  turmoil,  two 
things  must  be  provided  for — balance  and 
support.  A  plane  surface  resting  inertly 
on  the  air,  maintains  three  points  in  one — 
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the  center  of  gravity,  the  center  of  area 
and  the  center  of  pressure.  But  if  you 
tilt  up  the  front  edge  and  move  the  plane 
forward,  the  center  of  pressure — which  is 
also  the  center  of  support— instantly  leaps 
away  from  the  center  of  gravity  and  of 
area.  At  every  change  in  the  angle  of 
the  plane,  the  pressure  center  changes,  too. 
Therefore,  when  it  gets  far  enough  away 
from  the  center  of  gravity,  the  plane — 
whether  it  be  a  card,  or  a  square  of  wood, 
or    an    aeroplane — promptly    upsets.     So 


is  kept  from  wandering  fore  and  aft  by  the 
forward  rudder — a  device,  by  the  way, 
which  the  French  have  borrowed  with  or 
without  credit  to  the  Wrights — usually 
without,  it  may  be  said. 

In  operation,  it  works  like  this:  Say 
that  the  center  of  pressure  starts  to  slide 
aft,  which  would  tend  to  make  the  machine 
dive  headlong  like  a  kite.  To  correct  this, 
the  rudder  is  bent  to  throw  up  the  flier's 
nose  in  the  air;  it  responds  instantly,  and, 
regaining  the  normal,  drags  back  the  cen- 


Aerodrome  "June  Bug"  ready  for  flight. 
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what  the  Wrights  have  done  is  to  build  a 
machine  in  which  the  pressure  center — the 
point  of  lift  and  support — is  kept  con- 
stantly near  the  center  of  gravity. 

It's  easy  enough  to  build  a  machine  that 
will  rise  in  the  air,  for  every  plane  surface 
or  a  surface  with  flat  curves  will  do  that  if 
there's  enough  power  behind  it.  But  once 
in  the  air,  unless  the  travel  of  the  pressure 
center  is  restrained,  that  same  vital  point 
of  support  will  ultimately  slide  off  toward 
one  edge  or  the  other,  and  tumble  the  flier 
to  the  ground.     In  the  Wright  machine,  it 


ter  of  pressure  to  its  proper  point.     Much, 
in  fact,  like  the  bubble  in  a  spirit  level. 

KEEPING   THE    EQUILIBRIUM 

As  to  the  balance  sideways,  you  need 
only  to  watch  a  bird  floating  in  midair  to 
see  how  the  Wrights  maintain  their  equi- 
librium. If  you  watch  closely,  you  will 
note  when  a  sudden  gust  tips  the  bird  off 
its  balance,  that  it  twists  its  wing  tips,  pre- 
senting one  to  the  wind  at  a  greater  angle 
than    the   other.     If   the    wind    tips    the 
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Wright  machine,  the  operator  does  pre- 
cisely as  the  bird.  He  warps  the  two  main 
supporting  surfaces— the  wings— so  that 
the  side  tilting  downward  inclines  itself 
to  the  air  at  a  greater  angle  than  the  other 
wing.  Instantly,  that  side  begins  to  rise, 
and  when  it  has  reached  an  even  keel,  the 
wings  are  flattened  again,  and  the  ma- 
chine glides  onward. 

One  needs  to  see  it  only  once  to  under- 
stand. Orville  Wright  showed  it  to  count- 
less visitors  at  Fort  Myer,  and  each  one 
seemed  to  catch  the  idea.     "Watch,"  said 


shaped  themselves  to  face  the  air  at  a 
greater  angle;  the  right-hand  wing  ends  to 
face  it  at  a  lesser.  Also,  in  this  movement, 
the  rudder  turned  to  the  right. 

During  a  flight  it  works  this  way:  Say 
that  the  machine  tilts  over  to  the  right. 
At  once,  and  almost  instinctively,  the 
operator  feels  the  aerodrome  careen,  and  to 
correct  it,  pulls  the  two  levers  that  control 
the  wing  tips  and  the  rear  rudder.  There- 
upon, the  right-hand  wings  are  warped  so 
that  they  present  themselves  to  the  air 
at  a  wider  angle;    the  left-hand  wings  are 


June  Bug"  in  flight. 
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he,  grasping  the  two  right-hand  levers  that 
stood  side  by  side. 

He  pulled  the  levers  over,  and  the  two 
supporting  surfaces — the  upper  and  lower 
wings — warped  themselves  in  opposite  di- 
rections, at  either  end.  The  right-hand 
wings  twisted  themselves  so  that  their 
rear  edges  were  lower  than  the  edges  in 
front.  The  left-hand  wings  warped  so  that 
the  rear  edges  were  higher  than  the  for- 
ward. In  the  general  movement,  the  rud- 
der turned  to  the  left.  Then  he  reversed 
the   lever,   and   the  left-hand   wing   ends 


warped  to  present  themselves  at  a  lesser 
angle.  Naturally,  the  wider  angle  of  the 
wings  on  the  right  tend  to  lift  that  side — 
as  they  do.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
wider  angle  presents  a  greater  drag,  tending 
to  slow  down  that  side  of  the  machine, 
while  the  left-hand  side,  opposing  no  drag 
to  air,  slides  on  at  unabated  speed.  If  not 
corrected,  the  machine  would  whirl  around 
as  if  on  a  pivot — skid,  in  fact,  just  as  an 
auto  does  on  slippery  asphalt.  And  that's 
where  the  tail  rudder  comes  in.  It  moves 
to  the  left,  and  opposes  a  drag  to  the  wings 
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on  that  side  by  steering  against  them. 
Thus,  the  machine's  head  is  held  straight 
ahead,  while  the  right-hand  wings  are 
raising  the  flier  to  a  level.  And  once  its 
equilibrium  is  adjusted,  the  lever  is  moved 
forward  until  both  wings  are  at  the  same 
angle.  Furthermore,  if  you  care  to,  you 
may  steer  the  machine  in  a  circle  in  the 
same  way.  Throw  her  up  at  an  angle,  cut 
your  rudder  lever  free,  and  then  warp  your 
wing  tips.  If  you  do  it  properly,  she  will 
take  the  turn  in  a  much  shorter  circle  than 
if  you  do  it  with  the  rudder  alone.  It  re- 
quires about  seven  hundred  feet  for  the 
Wright  flier  to  circle.  No  bird  of  the  same 
size  could  do  it  in  less,  for,  like  the  birds, 
the  aerodrome  turns  in  a  circle  propor- 
tionate  to  its  size. 

Simple,  isn't  it?  Virtually  only  two 
levers  to  handle,  no  brake  to  bother  with 
and  nothing  in  the  line  of  a  clutch  to  keep 
your  feet  as  busy  as  your  hands.  And  so 
evenly  and  closely  adjusted  is  the  running 
of  the  Wright  aerodrome  that  the  operator 
may  sometimes  sit  back  and  let  the  ma- 
chine practically  guide  itself.  I  mean  that, 
too.  The  Wrights  are  often  able  to  remove 
their  hands  from  the  levers,  and  glide  along 
like  the  bicyclist  who  leans  back  and  lets 
go  of  the  handle  bars.  In  quiet  air,  of 
course — just  as  the  bicyclist  tries  his  stunt 
only  on  a  smooth  highway. 

LEARNING. TO    FLY 

There  are  two  ways  of  learning  how  to 
fly.  The  first — and  the  more  cautious — 
is  to  make  your  first  flutter  in  a  gliding 
machine — i.e.,  a  machine  with  smaller 
wings  and  without  the  engine  and  pro- 
pellers. The  Wright  glider  also  lacks  the 
tail  rudder;  and,  in  using  it,  the  operator 
lies  at  full  length  on  the  floor  of  the  lower 
wing  instead  of  sitting  upright.  In  other 
forms  of  gliding  machine — notably  the 
Lillienthal — the  aviator  hangs  suspended, 
a  rather  perilous  way  of  doing  it,  however, 
and  only  necessary  in  the  clumsy  type  of 
gliders  that  depend  largely  on  acrobatics 
to  maintain  their  equilibrium. 

To-day,  a  variety  of  gliding  machines  are 
offered  for  sale.  A.  M.  Herring,  who  was 
an  associate  of  both  Langley  and  Chanute, 
offers  a  light  glider  at  $300,  f.  o.  b.  New 
York;  and  advises  the  beginner  not  to  try 
actual  power-flight  until  the  art  of  gliding 


has  been  mastered.  But  the  Wrights  have 
practically  discarded  this  means  of  in- 
struction. They  take  the  beginner  into 
the  air  with  them,  and  ride  him  around  a 
while.  In  the  machine  used  for  instruc- 
tion, there  are  two  sets  of  levers — one 
under  the  control  of  the  teacher;  the  other 
in  the  hands  of  the  beginner.  Thus,  if  the 
neophyte  makes  a  mistake,  the  trained 
operator  is  instantly  able  to  correct  it. 
Count  de  Lambert,  the  first  of  the  Wright 
pupils,  was  allowed  to  operate  the  machine 
alone,  after  an  experience  that  was  not 
much  longer  than  it  would  take  to  learn 
how  to  run  a  motor  car.  He  says  he  could 
have  done  it  sooner,  if  Wilbur  Wright  had 
been  willing  to  let  him  try  it.  But  the 
Wrights  are  not  taking  any  risks.  They 
wish  to  make  the  world  understand  that 
their  flier  is  not  the  dangerous  machine 
many  persons  think  it  to  be. 

In  a  gliding  machine  of  the  proper  type 
and  properly  handled,  you  will  find  a  wide 
range  of  sport  with  a  minimum  of  danger. 
But  don't  go  at  it  in  the  same  haphazard 
way  that  so  many  persons  tackle  the 
bicycle  or  even  the  motor  car.  Because, 
if  you  do,  you  are  likely  to  be  astonished 
at  the  surprising  evolution  a  gliding  ma- 
chine will  perform  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
tutored. Herring  told  me  of  a  case  in 
point. 

"Doctor  Chanute  and  I,"  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, "built  a  glider  which  worked  to  perfec- 
tion. After  I  had  tried  it  out,  Doctor 
Chanute's  son  said  he'd  like  to  try  it,  too. 
So  climbing  to  the  top  of  a  sand  dune,  he 
lifted  up  the  glider,  waited  for  a  gust  and 
then  started  running.  Instantly,  the  ma- 
chine sprang  into  the  air  and  climbed  up- 
ward; and  there,  before  we  knew  it — 
there  was  young  Chanute  away  up  over- 
head— as  high  as  a  housetop,  if  you  please 
— with  his  legs  still  working  furiously.  It 
had  happened  so  quickly,  that,  in  his  mind, 
he  was  still  running." 

I  asked  Mr.  Herring  what  followed  then. 

"Oh,  nothing.  The  machine  was  per- 
fectly balanced,  and  when  the  gust  died 
away,  it  settled  softly  and  safely  to  the 
ground." 

Then  he  sighed  regretfully.  "If  he'd 
only  thought  to  tilt  the  machine  a  little 
downward,  he'd  have  made  a  record-break- 
ing glide." 

But  there  is  no  reason — after  the  art  has 


The  Wright  flier  in  action. 
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Flying   when   the   air   is   still. 
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been  explained  and  then  shown  to  the  be- 
ginner— why  any  one  should  not  learn  how 
to  glide.  The  best  ground  to  begin  on  is 
the  seashore — a  sweep  of  sand  with  a  dune 
to  start  from.  But  any  plain  will  do,  pro- 
viding there  is  a  slope  high  enough  for 
bunching  purposes.  One  with  a  drop  of 
about  one  foot  in  six  is  about  right.  It 
is  not  too  steep  to  run  upon,  and  once 
launched,  you  have  plenty  of  room  to  coast 
in. 

The  glider  may  have  two  hundred  square 
feet  of  supporting  surface — or  even  three 
hundred;  for  even  with  one  of  such  large 
area,  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  how 
light  it  becomes  in  a  wind.  Facing  the 
breeze,  you  wait  until  a  gust  sweeps 
steadily  up  the  slope,  and  then  race  for- 
ward directly  into  the  wind's  eye.  You 
may  run  ten  feet  or  twenty — it  all  depends 
on  the  power  of  the  breeze — but  presently, 
your  feet  leave  the  ground;  you  stride  as 
if  on  stilts,  and  then  you  clear  the  sand  al- 
together, and  throw  yourself  into  place. 
Shooting  forward,  the  glider  darts  down 
the  slope  like  a  toboggan,  and  you  are  fairly 
launched  in  midair. 

A  glide  of  fifty  feet  is  a  good  beginning. 
In  time,  you  may  learn  to  scoot  along  for  a 
clear  hundred  yards.  Herring  claims  the 
record  with  a  circular  flight  of  more  than 
nine  hundred  feet,  of  forty-eight  seconds' 
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duration.  Theoretically,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  gliding  flights  may  not  be  pro- 
longed indefinitely — flights  like  those  of 
such  birds  as  the  condor,  eagle,  vulture  and 
buzzard  which  scale  along  for  hours  with- 
out the  movement  of  a  wing.  The  Wrights 
say  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  practice. 
"Yes,"  they  tell  you,  "whether  it  be  a 
rising  current  of  air  or  something  else  that 
sustains  these  birds,  it  is  just  as  well  able 
to  sustain  a  flying  machine,  if  man  once 
learns  the  art  of  utilizing  it." 

You  can  readily  understand  this,  if 
you've  ever  tried  a  glider.  There  are  mo- 
ments, during  the  toboggan-like  shoot  of 
the  machine,  when  you  actually  feel  it  rise. 
It  does,  in  fact,  rise,  because  it  has  been 
lifted  by  the  wind  glancing  off  the  sloping 
face  of  the  hill.  Beginners  feel  an  instant 
inclination  to  hold  down  their  machine; 
but  a  practiced  operator  allows  it  to  keep 
on  rising,  and  then  when  it  has  reached 
the  highest  point,  tilts  it  forward  and  goes 
coasting  downward  again. 

Another  thing.  It  is  not  necessary, 
either  in  gliding  or  in  power-flight,  to  go 
ticklishly  high  in  the  air.  In  a  power 
machine,  if  you  try  it  over  a  level  plain, 
you  can  fly  just  as  well  ten  feet  off  the 
ground,  as  you  can  a  hundred  feet  up.  In 
a  glider,  if  your  hill  has  drop  enough, 
you  can  skim  along  a  few  feet  over  the  sur- 
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face,  flying  for  great  distances  directly 
parallel  to  the  earth.  In  machines  like  the 
Wrights — ones  that  require  no  movement 
of  the  operator's  body  to  balance  and  to 
steer — it  is  an  extremely  simple  matter, 
because  the  machine  is  guided  as  easily  and 
definitely  as  a  boat. 

But  if  your  ambition  is  to  essay  at  the 
beginning  actual  power  flight,  the  Wrights 
will  accommodate  you.  At  the  moment, 
they  have  five  fully  equipped  machines 
for  sale  in  France;  and  in  addition,  the 
Lazard  Weiller  Company,  which  has 
bought  the  French  rights,  is  making  fifty 
more.  And  as  soon  as  the  United  States 
Government  tests  have  been  completed,  the 
Wrights  will  begin  manufacturing  at  Day- 
ton. Full  instruction  in  the  art  of  flying 
goes  with  each  machine. 

To  soar  in  a  Wright  flier  is  an  experience 
that  seems  to  have  no  parallel.  One  needs 
only  to  see  it  floating  by  overhead  to  under- 
stand the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  have 
ridden  in  it.  Or  in  any  type  of  flying  ma- 
chine that  really  manages  to  fly.  The  first 
two  men  I  asked  about  it  were  |.  A.  D. 
McCurdy  and  F.  W.  Baldwin,  of  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y.,  whose  work  in  the 
Aeronautic  Experiment  Association  has 
put  them  into  the  front  rank  of  aviation. 
They  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  when  I  asked 
them  what  flying  felt  like. 

"You  have  a  sense  of  exhilaration,"  said 
Mr.  McCurdy,  "a  feeling  of  freedom  and 
delight  you  can  get  in  no  other  way." 

"Of  bounding  along  without  jar  or  vi- 
bration,"  added   Mr.    Baldwin. 

In  launching  the  Wright  aerodrome,  a 
pylon — or  tower — and  a  hundred  foot 
monorail  are  used.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions of  wind,  however,  Wilbur  Wright 
has  been  able  to  rise  directly  from  the 
ground,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  launch- 
ing way  will  shortly  be  abandoned.  But 
assume  now,  that  the  flier  is  to  be  launched 
by  the  present  method. 

Out  in  the  open,  usually  on  a  gentle 
slope,  stands  the  tower  with  the  single 
rail  stretching  away  from  it.  A  small 
truck,  with  its  two  wheels  set  in  tandem, 
is  placed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  track, 
and  on  this  the  aerodrome  is  straddled. 
Then  a  half  ton  weight  is  hauled  by  a 
pulley-block  to  the  apex  of  the  tower;  and 
the  rope  that  holds  it  is  led  down  to  the 
ground  and  run  through  a  second  pulley. 


This  is  fastened  to  a  wire  that  stretches  out 
to  the  end  of  the  monorail,  where  it  turns 
on  a  third  pulley  and  is  brought  back  to 
the  machine.  Thus,  when  the  weight  is 
dropped,  the  flier  is  hauled  forward  along 
the  rail  at  a  speed  fast  enough  to  lift  it. 
Once  in  the  air,  its  propellers  and  the 
broad  wings  do  the  rest. 

Now  turn  and  watch  them  crank  the 
engine;  it  will  interest  the  auto  man  as 
much  as  anything  else  about  the  machine. 
Because  the  motor  is  cranked  by  turning 
the  two  propellers,  and  again,  because  it 
lacks  a  carburetter.  Instead  of  that,  the 
gasoline  feeds  into  a  tube  set  beside  the 
cylinder  heads,  and  is  heated  by  the  ex- 
haust from  the  first  and  fourth  cylinders, 
and  instantly  vaporized.  To  charge  the 
cylinders  for  the  first  one  or  two  explosions, 
a  rag  soaked  in  gasoline  is  held  over  the 
air  intake.  A  quarter  turn  of  the  propel- 
lers sucks  in  the  charge;  another  quarter 
turn  gives  compression,  and  usually,  the 
third  quarter  turn  gives  an  explosion 
sufficient  to  start  the  light  fly-wheel  re- 
volving. Then,  with  the  two  nine-foot 
double-bladed  screws  revolving  at  a  speed 
of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  turns  a 
minute,  the  flier  is  ready  to  start. 

You  take  your  place  in  the  seat  placed 
beside  the  engine;  the  operator  takes  the 
other.  Straightening  the  levers,  Wright 
gives  a  nod,  and  the  weight  falls. 

SENSATION    OF    FLYING 

All  who  have  had  the  fortune  to  ride  in 
the  aerodrome  unite  in  their  description  of 
that  first  sensation.  There  is  no  jerk  in 
starting,  though  the  machine  leaps  forward 
with  a  powerful  swoop.  Then  comes — 
with  some — a  brief  sense  of  nausea,  a 
feeling  as  if  the  blurred  ground  were 
dropping  away  from  beneath.  A  slight 
thrust  of  the  left  hand  lever  lifts  the  flier's 
head;  the  ground  drops  away  still  faster, 
and  then,  as  the  machine  climbs  into  the 
air,  one's  eyes  adjust  themselves  to  the 
proper  focus,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth 
below  seems  to  be  ripping  past  at  railroad 
speed. 

By  this  time  you  have  forgotten  the  clack 
of  the  noisy  motor,  the  flap  and  whirr  of 
the  propellers,  the  grinding  of  the  chain 
and  sprocket  gear  that  drives  them.  All 
vibration  has  practically  ceased,  and  you 
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float  along  with  a  sense  of  springy  ease 
and  buoyancy  such  as  you  can  gain  from 
no  other  means  of  locomotion.  That  you 
are  flying  fast,  you  know  only  from  the 
roar  of  the  wind  in  your  ears  and  the  slight 
difficulty  you  have  in  filling  your  lungs  with 
air — the  same  sensation  one  gets  in  racing 
against  the  wind  in  an  auto.  Then  comes 
the  first  turn.  The  machine  rises  to  it, 
taking  its  own  angle  sideways,  just  as  a 
motor  car  leans  on  the  banked  curve  of  a 
racing  track.  You  have  no  sense  of  lean- 
ing sideways,  though — no  feeling  that  you 
must  tilt  yourself  as  you  do  when  the  auto 
turns  a  corner;  for  you  sit  upright,  the 
aerodrome  slanting  of  its  own  volition  to 
the  necessary  angle  and  slanting  you  with 
it.  A  glass  of  water,  set  on  the  floor  of 
the  flier,  could  be  carried  around  curve 
after  curve,  and  still  not  lose  a  drop. 

And  there  is  still  another  thing  to  aston- 
ish you.     In  the  French  machines,  which 
rely  largely  on  the  shifting  of  the  operator's 
weight  to  maintain  balance,  one  dare  not 
move  in  his  seat.     In   the  Wright  aero- 
drome,  however,   you   may  lean  forward 
or  lean  back,  or  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  said  that  a  two 
hundred-pound  man  might  sit  far  out  on 
one  of  the  wings,  and  yet  not  capsize  the 
machine.     Because    the    balance    of    the 
Wright  flier,  as  you  have  been  told,  de- 
pends not  upon  the 
agility  of  the  opera- 
tor   to   move   from 
side  to  side,  but  is 
controlled  by  warp- 
ing the  wing  ends. 
The  French  couldn't 
borrow  that  idea,  be- 
cause   the    Wrights 
had  it  patented  be- 
fore the  Frenchmen 
heard  about  it. 

If  you  fly  diagon- 
ally into  the  wind, 
look  down  and  note 
from  the  ground 
what  happens.  You 
are  sliding  sideways 
at  a  terrific  speed. 
The  machine  does 
not  alter  its  course; 
its  head  is  held  with- 
out change  in  the 
same  direction,  but  Going  it  easy. 


still  there  is  that  startling  drift.  Watch  a 
bird  flying  across  the  wind,  and  you  will  see 
this  duplicated.  Its  head  points  in  the 
direction  it  wishes  to  go,  but  in  a  stiff  breeze, 
it  will  drift  nearly  as  fast  sideways  as  its 
speed  in  forging  ahead.  A  boat  without 
keel  or  centerboard,  in  tacking  into  the 
wind,  does  the  same  thing,  but  in  a  degree 
much  less  marked. 

But  when  this  happens,  don't  do  what 
one  of  the  Wrights'  assistants  did,  the  first 
time  he  was  taken  up.  Happening  to 
look  down  at  the  moment  the  aerodrome 
was  slanting  across  the  wind,  he  gave  a 
wild  yell,  and  leaped  up  with  his  arms 
about  a  stanchion.  He  thought  the  world 
was  sliding  out  from  under  him.  But  he 
hadn't  learned  much  about  flying  then,  as 
another  story  about  him  shows. 

"Say,"  he  observed,  when  the  first  ma- 
chine built  was  shown  to  him;  "all  you 
got  to  do  is  to  put  feathers  on  that  to  make 
it  light  enough  to  fly." 

Once  in  the  air,  you  will  be  astonished 
at   the  ease  with   which   the  machine  is 
operated.     No   strength    is   required,   nor 
any    great    degree   of    haste.     When    the 
machine  begins  to  tip,  it  tips  slowly  enough 
to  allow  the  operator  time  to  figure  out 
how  we  must  correct  it.     A  slight  move- 
ment suffices,  a  thrust  of  the  lever  through 
an  arc  of  a  few  inches  at  the  most.     You 
know  by  experience 
what  little  effort  is 
required   to  steer  a 
bicycle — or,   carry- 
ing it  further,  how 
a  motorcar  responds 
to  the  slightest  turn 
of  the  steering  wheel. 
In    the    aerodrome, 
just  as  light  a  touch 
— if  not  a  lighter  one 
— is  all  that  is  re- 
quired,   a   touch 
about   as  light  as 
that  which  swerves 
a  bicycle  from  one 
side  of  the  road  tc 
the  other.    There  is 
no  strain   against 
your  hand;  the  ma- 
chine   answers    in- 
stantly. 

Once  you  are   in 
flight,  the  senses  of 
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Aerodrome  "White  Wing,"  a  highly  successful  type. 


feeling  becomes  developed  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree. You  feel  at  once  the  least  deviation 
from  an  even  keel,  the  fore  and  aft  pitching, 
the  tilting  to  one  side  or  another.  Further- 
more, when  the  machine  butts  into  an  air- 
cliff  you  know  it,  as  you  know  when  it 
drops  off  into  one  of  those  gulfs  lying  be- 
tween rising  hills  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
running  into  a  massed  up  bank  of  air,  your 
flier  slows  down;  when  you  strike  a  sharp 
declivity,  it  leaps  ahead  like  a  toboggan 
on  a  heavy  pitch.  Then  you  feel  the  flier 
lift  as  it  meets  an  upward  shoot,  each  one 
of  these  sensations  as  clearly  defined  as  if 
you  really  saw  the  road  on  which  you 
travel.  Not  that  the  machine  bounds  and 
bumps  and  staggers  when  it  reaches  these 
thank-you-marms  of  the  air,  because  every 
movement  of  the  aerodrome  is  springy  and 
modulated — as  buoyant  as  if  the  flier  were 
a  bird  indeed. 

And  as  to  the  safety  of  it  all,  reflect  on 
what  the  Wrights  have  said  and  proved  in 
their  operation  of  the  aerodrome.  The 
accident  at  Fort  Myer  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case.  A  defect  in  construction, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  it  happened 
while  the  machine  had  no  chance  to  alight 
in  the  open,  caused  the  tragedy — one  that 


is  not  likely  to  occur  again  to  the  Wrights. 
Assume  now  that  the  engine  does  stop. 
The  uninformed  believe  that  in  such  a  case 
the  machine  will  tip  over  and  hurl  itself 
to  the  ground.  To  the  contrary.  A  short 
time  ago,  while  Wilbur  Wright  was  flying 
at  Le  Mans  with  Capt.  de  Girardville,  the 
propeller  chain  broke — an  accident  some- 
what like  the  one  at  Fort  Myer.  Shutting 
off  his  engine,Wright  merely  headed  for  the 
ground,  and  came  drifting  downward  as 
lightly  as  a  bird.  A  few  days  before  this, 
he  had  given  another  demonstration. 
Stopping  his  motor  at  a  much  greater 
height,  he  began  describing  spirals  in  mid- 
air, alighting  at  the  end  so  gently  that  the 
machine  scarcely  disturbed  the  dust. 

In  landing  under  ordinary  conditions,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  tell  when  you  first 
touch  the  ground.  When  it  strikes,  the 
flier  may  slide  along  on  its  runners  fifty  or 
a  hundred  feet,  but  unless  you  have  thrown 
it  down  at  too  abrupt  an  angle,  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  jar.  Sometimes,  you 
are  not  even  aware  the  machine  has  landed 
until  it  comes  to  a  halt.  But  go  try  it 
yourself;  it  is  well  worth  the  while. 

And  take  this  from  those  that  know. 
Flying  is  the  coming  sport. 
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ONSTABLE  E.  J.  Ham- 
ilton Smythe  was  ex- 
tremely unhappy.  On 
top  of  a  heavy-footed 
old  troop  horse,  with 
his  elbows  and  legs 
wildly  flopping,  he  was 
jolting  painfully  around  the  Riding  School 
with  some  twenty  odd  of  his  fellow-recruits, 
beneath  the  eye  of  the  grimly-facetious 
Riding  Master,  undergoing  the  process 
known  by  Regulations  as  "acquiring  the 
art  of  Equitation." 

His  watery  blue  eyes,  slightly  protuber- 
ant by  nature,  were  widely  distended  with 
suffering,  and  the  weak  mouth  was  set  in 
a  grin  of  agony  under  his  ragged,  dust- 
colored  mustache:  "My  Word!"  he 
groaned  inwardly,  between  bumps,  "this 
is  something  awful,  y'know.  I  never 
thought  it  would  be  so  jolly  uncomfort- 
able learning  to  ride.  I  wonder  what  that 
beastly  bounder  would  say  if  I  asked  to 
dismount.  I've  half  a  mind" — here  Con- 
stable Smythe's  soliloquy  was  cut  short  by 
his  horse  giving  an  unexpected  lunge  from 
under  him  which  left  him  for  a  moment 
suspended  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  betwixt 
heaven  and  earth,  ere  he  descended  with 
a  sickening  bump  to  the  ground. 

His  steed  stopped  and  gazed  around  at 
his  late  rider  with  a  look  of  benevolent  sur- 
prise as  he  clambered  painfully  back  into 
the  saddle,  while  Riding  Instructor  Temple 
charged  down  on  them  both,  across  the 
School,  and  reining  up  his  half-broken 
young  horse  onto  its  haunches,  asked,  in 
a  voice  of  menacing  suavity:  "Constable 
Smythe,  who  the  bloody  ell  gave  you 
leave  to  dismount'" 

The  unfortunate  Smythe,  galled  by  this 
astonishing  accusation,  bleated  forth,  in- 
dignantly, "I  say,  hang  it  all!  don't  you 
know 


"Get  back  into  line  there,"  interrupted 
the  Riding  Master,  with  a  howl;  and  horse 
and  rider  both  flinching  from  the  up-flung 
whip,  dashed  wildly  across  into  the  grin- 
ning ranks,  Constable  Smythe  hugging 
the  horn  of  his  saddle,  pallid  with  fright. 
"And  don't  ang  on  to  that  saddle,  either; 
it  won't  fall  off,"  bawled  the  angry  despot 
after  him.  Constable  Smythe  had  his 
doubts  of  this  but  prudently  forebore  to  say 
so.  He  had  cinched  it  on  himself,  and  had 
not  much  confidence  in  the  hitch. 

After  receiving  a  scathing  criticism  from 
Staff-Sergeant  Temple,  in  which  he  held 
forth  but  scant  hope  for  their  ultimate 
salvation,  individually  or  collectively,  the 
ride  was  dismissed,  and  Constable  Smythe, 
after  putting  up  his  horse  and  replacing 
his  saddle  and  saddle  blanket  in  the  harness 
room,  swaggered  out  into  the  sunshine 
with  his  bridle  over  his  arm  and  an  immense 
admiration  for  himself  and  his  newly  ac- 
quired spurs  in  h«s  heart. 

On  his  way  across  the  square  he  en- 
countered the  Orderly  Officer  of  the  day, 
and,  burning  to  exhibit  one  of  his  new 
martial  acquirements,  he  brought  his  hand 
up  with  a  majestic  sweep  to  the  brim  of 
his  Stetson,  at  the  same  time  glaring  fixedly 
in  the  direction  of  his  superior.  The  In- 
spector eyed  him  curiously,  then  halted 
and  asked  his  name.  Constable  Smythe 
supplied  it  with  delight,  feeling  that  now, 
at  length,  he  was  to  be  recognized  as  a 
man  of  parts  and  refinement  by  a  social 
equal. 

"And  how  long  have  you  been  in  the 
Force,  my  man?"  inquired  the  officer. 
Rather  resenting  this  mode  of  address,  but 
not  wishing  to  antagonize  the  first  ad- 
vances that  had  been  made  to  him  from 
the  officers'  quarters,  Constable  Smythe 
made  voluble  repl^ : 

"Oh,  I  only  took  on  a  fortnight  ago,  but 
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Tugging  with  palsied,  nerveless  hands  upon  his  bridle. 
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I  have  been  in  the  bally  country  for  four 
months  now.     I'm  from  the  Old  Country, 

y'know,  and  the  Guv'nor's  a " 

"That  '11  do,"  cut  in  the  officer,  ruth- 
lessly. "Then  you  ought  to  know,  by  this 
time,  which  hand  to  salute  with.  And,  in 
future,  say  'Sir'  when  you  address  an  offi- 
cer; that's  all."  And  turning  on  his  heel 
he  left  our  hero  gazing  around  him  in  a 
dazed  fashion,  a  picture  of  a  sickening  dis- 
appointment. When  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  himself— "The  blasted  cad!" 
said  E.  J.   Hamilton  Smythe,  viciously. 

The  most  that  could  be  gathered,  rela- 
tive to  the  past  history  of  E.  J.  Hamilton 
Smythe,  was  that  he  had  left  his  country 
for  his  country's  good,  five  months  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  this  story,  and  had 


forthwith  enlisted  in  the  "Legion  of  the 
Lost,"  of  which  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police  is  a  branch  organization. 

After  the  manner  of  most  young  Eng- 
lishmen who  aspire  to  the  wild,  free,  many- 
adjectived  life  of  the  bald-headed  prairie, 
he  had  taken  to  "rawnching"  on  his  ar- 
rival as  a  matter  of  course. 

As  everybody  knows,  to  be  a  successful 
"rawncher,"  one  must,  first  of  all,  have 
a  saddle-horse  of  sorts,  a  nice  new  pair  of 
Bond-street  khaki  riding-breeches,  and 
lemon-colored  puttees.  Some  of  the 
bolder  spirits  advocate  a  silk  bandanna, 
knotted  carelessly  about  the  open  throat, 
but  this  is  not  deemed  an  essential  by 
those  conservative  ones,  who  still  cut  out 
their  own  paper  collars  with  painstaking 
care,    fresh    every    morning.     There    was 


E.  J.    H.   Smythe  achieved   instantaneous  success   as   a   "rawncher." 
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once  a  coarse-fibered  young  man  who  came 
out  to  conquer  the  West  in  a  faded  blue 
flannel  shirt  and  canvas  leggings.  He 
made  a  lot  of  money,  but  as  a  "rawncher" 
he  was  a  dismal  failure. 

After  one  has  procured  these  necessi- 
ties, and  laid  a  bet  of  ten  dollars  with*  a 
paternal  government,  against  a  quarter- 
section  of  land,  that  one  can  live  on  the 
same  and  cultivate  it  to  advantage,  which 
is  called  "homesteading,"  one  secures 
possession  of  a  chair  in  the  office  window 
of  the  Windsor  Hotel,  establishes  a  warm, 
personal  friendship  with  the  bartender, 
and  sits  down  to  wait  for  remittances.  As 
every  week  one  or  other  of  your  compan- 
ion "rawnchers"  receives  his  remittance, 
life  is  one  gorgeous  sunset  glow  of  pousse- 
caje  irridescence,  unhampered  by  the  sordid 
cares  of  agricultural  pursuits. 

E.  J.  Hamilton  Smythe  achieved  instan- 
taneous success  as  a  "rawncher."  His 
breeches  were  of  the  latest  cut,  and  the 
luster  of  his  puttees  filled  his  companions 
with  hopeless  envy.  To  be  sure,  he  had 
not  yet  procured  a  horse,  for,  as  he  him- 
self said:  "What  on  earth  would  I  do  with 
the  bally  thing  if  I  had  one?"  and  it  cer- 
tainly seemed  an  unnecessary  expense. 
The  post  office  was  just  a  block  down  the 
street,  and  right  across  the  way  was  the 
Crowfoot  Cafe,  flanked  by  the  tailor  shop 
and  the  Gaiety  Dance  Hall.  What  more 
could  the  heart  of  "rawncher"  desire? 

So  he  dozed  away  his  lotus-eating  exis- 
tence, until  one  fatal  day  the  expected 
remittance  was  replaced  by  a  lawyer's 
letter,  saying  that,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  his  client,  E.  J.  Hamilton  Smythe's  al- 
lowance would  be  discontinued  until  such 
time  as  he  could  show  results  from  his 
ranching  operations.  Appalled  by  the 
obvious  injustice  of  this  ultimatum,  Smythe 
hastened  out  to  his  neglected  quarter  sec- 
tion, only  to  find  it  occupied  by  an  entire 
stranger,  who  had  taken  a  mean  advan- 
tage of  the  original  owner's  neglect  in  doing 
his  assessment  work  to  reclaim  it. 

Thus  did  the  force  of  circumstances  drive 
E.  J.  Hamilton  Smythe  to  that  last  resort 
of  the  too  successful  "rawncher,"  the 
Mounted  Police.  He  was,  to  put  it  mildly, 
unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  a  profession. 
Among  his  other  failings,  he  was  afraid  of 
horses,   his   sole   acquaintance  with    that 


noble  quadruped  resting  on  an  occasional 
drive  down  Piccadilly  in  a  hansom. 
"Stables"  was  unmitigated  torture  to  him, 
when  he  had  to  lead  four  bucking,  squeal- 
ing, kicking  brutes  to  the  watering  trough, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  on  those  clear, 
frosty  mornings  when  the  blood  of  the 
animals  tingle  with  restless  deviltry.  Dur- 
ing the  long  grooming  before  the  "feed" 
bugle  sounded,  Constable  Smythe  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  manger, 
while  his  infuriated  horse  kicked  round 
the  stall  for  the  miserable  being  who  had 
tickled  him  furtively  with  a  currycomb. 

Mess  fatigue  revolted  his  aesthetic  soul, 
with  its  sloppy  drudgery,  and  all-pervading 
grease,  and  in  his  weak,  ineffective  way,  he 
would  get  furiously  angry  with  the  "Old 
Hands,"  who  early  discovered  they  could 
hoax  him  with  impunity.  He  spent  the 
whole  of  a  long  and  profitless  Sunday  after- 
noon trying  to  find  the  carpenter,  to  be 
measured  for  a  sentry-box.  He  haled  the 
Provost,  cursing,  out  of  his  warm  bed  to 
ask  him  what  he  had  done  with  the  key 
of  the  "Last  Post,"  which  the  Non-Com. 
in  charge  of  the  Guard  had  sent  him  for, 
and  it  was  E.  J.  Hamilton  Smythe  who 
stood  up  boldly  in  the  mess-room,  when 
the  Orderly  Officer,  preceded  by  the  Divi- 
sion Orderly,  passed  through,  to  ask  the 
usual  "Any  complaints?"  and  requested 
that  astonished  official  to  provide  him,  at 
once,  with  six  red,  and  six  blue  bath 
tickets. 

The  only  place  where  he  appeared  in  his 
element  was  in  the  Canteen  at  night,  when 
he  played  the  piano — battered  and  beer- 
stained  with  long  service — for  an  occasional 
glass  of  beer,  or  unblushingly  cadged  for 
drinks  at  the  bar. 

And  yet,  the  despised  of  his  superiors, 
the  butt  of  his  comrades,  and  the  contempt 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  guardroom,  Con- 
stable E.  J.  Hamilton  Smythe  achieved 
honor  and  a  lasting  fame. 

Division  Orderly  Heeney  and  the  Ser- 
geant Major  were  standing  at  the  back 
of  the  stables,  watching  the  maneuvers  of 
the  Riding  Squad,  under  the  direction 
of  Staff-Sergeant  Temple.  The  command 
had  just  been  given  to  mount,  and  the  in- 
structor's voice  rose  in  a  wild  bellow  of 
anguish,  apostrophising  his  Deity:  "My 
Gawd!     Look    at    that    man,    Smythe! 
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'E's  got  'is  right  foot  in  the  stirrup  and 
wonders  'ow  the  bloody  'ell  'e's  going  to 
get  it  over  'is  'orse's  back!" 

The  Sergeant  Major  gave  a  snort  of  con- 
tempt. "Awful  stuff  we  are  getting  in 
nowadays,  eh,  Heeney?  What  with  these 
Barr  colonists,  Barnardo  boys  and  all  the 
other  London  guttersnipe  breeds,  God 
knows  what  the  Force  is  coming  to;  I 
don't.''  Corporal  Heeney,  a  veteran  of 
thirty  years'  standing,  grunted  assent 
Like  most  old  hands,  he  viewed  all  recruits 
with  withering  scorn. 

"But  how  about  me?"  complained  the 
D.  O.  savagely.  "Here  the  O.  C.  tells  me 
to  detail  four  men  for  special  duty  at 
Moosehead  to-morrow  morning,  and  there's 
only  two  men  in  barracks  I  can  send  worth 
the  powder  to  blow  them  up.  I  suppose  I 
will  have  to  use  a  couple  of  those  pups, 
there,"  he  added,  resignedly.  The  Ser- 
geant Major's  frivolous  suggestion  to  de- 
tail the  Chief's  bat-man  was  ignored  by 
the  harassed  Division  Orderly. 

The  edge  of  the  sun  was  just  appearing 
above  the  dead  level  of  the  horizon,  show- 
ing pale  wreaths  of  mist  rising  from  the 
dew-laden  prairie  grass  and  the  gaunt, 
gray  form  of  a  coyote,  stealing  away  like 
an  evil  shadow,  as  five  uniformed  figures 
wheeled  out  of  the  barrack  gate  and  turned 
their  horse's  head  to  the  rising  sun,  loping 
along  the  trail  with  slack  rein  and  jingling 
accouterments.  They  were  four  con- 
stables and  a  corporal  of  the  Northwest 
Mounted  Police,  bound  for  Moosehead  de- 
tachment to  run  down  the  escaped  mur- 
derer, Omuks,  the  Cree,  and  hand  him 
over  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 

In  the  lead  Corporal  O'Brien  discussed 
with  his  old  "side-kicker,"  Baldwin,  the 
probability  of  a  capture. 

"It  ought  to  mean  my  third  stripe,  Old 
Cock,  if  we  round  him  up,  all  right,"  said 
the  Corporal,  exultantly. 

"Yam-yam,  Sergeant  O'Brien,"  sneered 
Baldwin,  in  friendly  derision.  "You'll  let 
me  look  after  your  horse  for  you,  won't 
you,  Sergeant  O'Brien." 

"Oh!  shut  up!"  said  O'Brien,  flushing, 
"get  something  new,  can't  you.  Hi,  there! 
Smythe,  close  up!  You'll  get  run  over  by 
a  funeral  some  day,  my  lad." 

It  was,  indeed,  our  friend,  Constable 
Smythe,  bound  on  his  first  active  duty, 


together  with  Vining,  a  fellow  "rookie," 
and  a  Cockney  of  the  deepest  dye.  They 
were  deeply  immersed  in  the  discussion  of 
desertion,  not  from  an  ethical,  but  a  prac- 
tical standpoint.  Vining  urged  that  he 
had  discovered  an  entirely  sure  method  of 
traveling  by  the  stars  at  night.  All  one 
had  to  do  was  to  slip  out  of  barracks  after 
"Lights  Out,"  and,  taking  the  handle  of 
the  Dipper  for  a  guide,  the  third  star  of 
which  points  due  north,  one  could  be  over 
the  border  and  safe  from  arrest  before 
morning. 

Constable  Smythe,  however,  had  his 
doubts  of  the  correctness  of  Vining's  as- 
tronomy. He  didn't  quite  see  how  a  star 
could  point  in  any  one  direction.  "And, 
besides,  blast  it  all!"  he  said,  irritably,  "if 
the  bally  star  points  north  it  wouldn't  be 
any  use  to  us,  because  we'd  have  to  go 
south.  What  a  mucker  you  are,  Vining!" 
Whereupon,  the  disgusted  Vining  cursed 
him  for  a  silly  blighter.  "Strike  me 
bleedin'  pink  if  Hi  wouldn't  bloomin'  well 
like  to  see  you  doin'  six  months'  Clink  for 
desertion,  you  fat-'eaded  juggins!" 

Constable  Smythe,  left  to  his  own  re- 
flections, began  to  feel  distinctly  uneasy 
about  the  result  of  this  expedition.  He 
tried  to  recall  the  details  that  had  been 
supplied  to  him  by  solicitous  friends  in 
barracks,  anent  the  ferocious  tastes  of  this 
Omuks,  and  he  felt  an  unpleasant  prick- 
ling down  his  spine  at  the  thought  of  a 
possible  hand  to  hand  encounter  with  the 
desperado.  He  considered  seriously  the 
advisability  of  "going  sick"  at  Moosehead, 
and  began  to  think  up  symptoms. 

At  ten  A.  M.  they  arrived  at  the  De- 
tachment, where  they  were  eagerly  greeted 
by  a  solitary,  homesick  constable,  who 
bombarded  them  with  questions  about 
friends  in  the  Post,  and  all  the  latest  news, 
while  they  were  unsaddling  and  feeding 
their  mounts.  Constable  Robert's  partner 
had  been  sent  into  Headquarters,  sick,  a 
week  before,  and  he  was  alone  on  his  de- 
tachment, except  for  the  Indian  scout, 
Tail-Feathers,  at  present  tracking  Omuks, 
the  murderer,  among  the  Buttes  across  the 
river. 

Roberts  prepared  a  meal  for  his  guests 
with  lavish  hospitality,  all  the  time  drink- 
ing in  greedily  the  news  of  the  outer  world. 

They  had  barely  finished  eating  when 
the  scout  came  loping  up  to  the  door  on 
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a  weary  little  pony,  excited  and  breath- 
less. 

"Hi,  Chemoginis!"  he  gasped.  "Omuks 
him  at  Thompson's  cabane.  Poxiput  kip- 
inist." 

With  a  howl  of  joy  O'Brien  precipitated 
himself  toward  the  stable.  "Come  on, 
boys!"  he  yelled,  leading  out  his  horse 
and  flinging  on  the  heavy  saddle  with 
practiced  ease.  The  others  followed 
hastily  and  soon  were  all  mounted,  with 
the  exception  of  the  luckless  Smythe,  who 
had  delayed  his  symptoms  too  long,  and 
had  lost  the  last  chance  of  shirking  his 
duty.  Finally,  assisted  by  the  fuming 
O'Brien,  he  managed  to  saddle  up  his 
animal,  a  tall,  raw-boned  sorrel,  with  a 
mouth  of  iron  and  the  temper  of  a  fiend, 
and  climbed  carefully  into  the  saddle. 
Then,  the  scout  in  the  lead,  and  followed 
by  the  longing  eyes  of  Constable  Roberts, 
they  swung  off  down  the  trail  at  the  best 
pace  the  scout's  tired  and  worn  cayuse 
would  permit. 

Crossing  the  river  at  the  old  Piegan  ford, 
Tail-Feathers  led  them  eastward  for  a 
break  in  the  cliff  of  the  Buttes,  which 
marked  Thompson's  coulee.  Up  this  cut, 
about  three  miles,  stood  the  shack  of  Old 
Man  Thompson,  one  of  the  early  settlers, 
who,  in  a  moment  of  misguided  enthu- 
siasm, about  ten  years  before,  had  at- 
tempted to  ford  the  Bow  at  flood,  with 
fatal  results.  His  deserted  cabin  still 
stood  as  a  shelter  for  coyotes,  and  it  was 
there  that  Omuks,  the  Cree,  had  sought 
refuge  from  justice,  in  the  rabbit  warren 
of  the  Buttes. 

As  they  entered  the  mouth  of  the  coulee, 
Constable  Smythe's  heart  contracted  with 
dread,  and  he  ardently  wished  that  he  had 
braved  the  sneers  of  his  comrades  and  re- 
mained at  Moosehead  on  any  or  no  excuse 
at  all.  Proceeding  up  the  coulee  in  silence, 
they  at  length  arrived  at  a  curve,  where 
the  scout  halted,  and,  motioning  with  his 
hand,  muttered  in  O'Brien's  ear,  "Him 
round  there!" 

The  men  looked  at  their  Corporal  with 
breathless  eagerness,  while  Smythe's  heart 
rose  in  his  throat,  pounding  as  if  it  would 
choke  him.  What  if  O'Brien,  whom  he 
knew  disliked  him,  were  to  make  him  dis- 
mount and  go  into  that  house  alone — in 
the  dark — with  the  murderer  crouching  in 
the  corner   waiting  for   him.      The  bare 


thought  of  it  made  a  cold  perspiration 
break  out  on  him,  and  he  began  to  feel 
really  sick. 

The  next  moment  he  was  somewhat 
reassured.  O'Brien  gave  the  low-voiced 
order:  "Unsling  carbines,  walk,  march!" 
That  meant  they  would  attack  him  in 
force  in  the  open. 

They  rounded  the  curve  and  came  upon 
a  broader  part  of  the  coulee,  sloping  up 
about  two  hundred  yards  ahead  to  the 
level  of  the  prairie.  On  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  trail,  and  facing  it,  stood  a 
dilapidated  old  log  shanty,  with  gaping 
windows  and  bulging  walls.  By  the  door 
stood  a  pony,  with  an  old  Mexican  saddle, 
all  the  superfluous  leather  cut  away  for 
lightness,  and  with  a  rifle  strapped  across 
the  pommel.  Smythe  had  barely  time  to 
take  in  the  scene  when  there  came  a  hoarse 
yell  from  O'Brien,  "Halt,  or  I  fire!"  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  lithe  figure  leaped 
across  the  intervening  space  from  the  door 
to  the  saddle,  and,  wrenching  the  cayuse's 
head  around,  clattered  madly  up  the  slope, 
for  safety.  His  parting  yell  of  defiance 
was  drowned  by  the  almost  simultaneous 
report  of  three  carbines,  and  Constable 
Smythe's  horse,  crazed  by  the  excitement 
and  the  sound  of  the  firearms,  gave  a 
vicious  plunge,  and,  taking  the  bit  between 
his  teeth,  tore  furiously  after  the  fleeing 
figure  ahead. 

It  all  happened  in  an  instant.  The  car- 
bine slid  from  Smythe's  shaking  fingers, 
and  he  clutched  desperately  for  his  saddle, 
as  they  shot  out  onto  the  open  prairie,  the 
troop-horse,  with  the  instinct  of  the  trial, 
following  behind  the  fleet  little  Indian 
pony.  This  frantic,  headlong  stampede 
was  something  entirely  different  to  the  jog- 
trot of  the  Riding  School,  or  the  easy  lope 
of  the  trail,  and  Constable  Smythe's  small 
soul  turned  to  water  within  him  as  he  clung 
to  the  reeling  saddle  and  dug  his  spurs 
convulsively  into  his  horse's  flanks. 

The  outlaw's  little  pinto  cayuse  was 
tiring  rapidly.  After  that  first  frantic 
rush  under  the  stinging  quirt,  it  began  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  long,  ceaseless  travel 
of  the  past  weeks.  Its  rider,  too,  was  be- 
ginning to  sway  in  the  saddle,  while  a 
stream  of  dark  blood  trickling  down  his 
shaganappy  shirt,  spoke  of  a  mortal  wound, 
and  he  could  feel  his  life  ebbing  from  him 
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in  great  drops  with  the  pounding  of  his 
pony's  hoofs. 

He  looked  around  to  see  a  single  horse- 
man hard  on  his  trail.  So  he  had  not 
shaken  them  off  as  he  thought  to  do!  May 
Oki  curse  the  red-coat  chemoginis,  who 
had   hunted    him    down    like    a   chicken- 


His  thoughts  flew  to  Riel,  hanged  in 
Regina  Guardroom;  to  Charcoal,  and 
Almighty  Voice,  with  his  handful  of  fol- 
lowers, who,  from  that  fatal  clump  of 
willows,  hemmed  in  by  Death,  for  three 
long  days  held  off  his  foes  like  an  old  gray 
wolf  at  bay      and  he   thanked  the  Red 


Mess  fatigue  revolted  his  aesthetic  soul. 


stealing  coyote !  May  not  the  son  of  a  chief 
avenge  the  shame  of  his  own  tepee,  that 
had  made  him  a  mock  among  the  tribes- 
men of  the  Reservation?  The  life  of 
Omuks,  son  of  Running  Elk,  for  that  of  a 
cursed,  drunken  trader!  That  is  the 
white  man's  law,  and  he  was  a  white 
man.  And  this  is  a  white  man's  country 
— now,"  he  muttered  bitterly. 


Gods  that  let  him  die  in  the  open  as  his 
fathers   died. 

What  need  to  prolong  the  flight  farther? 
He  was  feeling  weary  and  the  saddle  was 
slippery  with  blood,  so  he  rolled  heavily 
from  his  jaded  cayuse,  that  stood  like  a 
statue,  obedient  to  the  trailing  reins  at 
its  head,  and,  unstrapping  his  rifle,  gazed 
with  shaded  eyes  at  the  pursuing  red  coat. 
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One  last  shot  in  the  open  while  his  strength 
lasted,  and  then — the  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds,  where  he  could  meet  the  drunken 
trader  face  to  face  again,  and  fight  it  out 
before  the  Gods. 

He  leaned  dizzily  for  support  against  the 
saddle,  his  dim  eyes  fixed  upon  the  terror- 
stricken  figure  of  E.  J.  Hamilton  Smythe, 
charging  down  on  him  three  hundred  yards 
behind,  tugging  with  palsied,  nerveless 
hands  upon  his  bridle,  and  shrieking  ago- 
nized entreaties  to  the  grim  figure,  glaring 
at  him  with  relentless  eyes  along  the  barrel 
of  his  rifle. 

"He  rides  to  death  like  a  Brave,"  said 
the  outlaw,  "with  his  battle-cry  on  his 
lips."  Then  flinging  up  an  arm  with  the 
long-drawn  cry,  " Waugh-wa-a-a,  Nitchi!" 
— the  salutation  of  the  Plains — he  fired. 


They  buried  the  outlaw  in  the  Potter's 
Field  behind  the  hay  corral,  but  the  mortal 
remains  of  E.  J.  Hamilton  Smythe  were 
deposited  with  full  military  honors  in  the 
chapel  graveyard,  and  the  Chaplain 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  superlative  vir- 
tues of  the  deceased,  while  the  young 
recruits  sniffed  audibly  in  the  ranks  and 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  prove  them- 
selves heroes,  too. 

But,  perhaps,  the  keenest  irony  of  all 
is  on  his  tombstone.  After  his  name  and 
rank,  and  the  date  of  his  death,  the  follow- 
ing simple  yet  dignified  inscription,  from 
General  Orders,  is  placed: 


KILLED    IN    THE    EXECUTION 
OF    HIS    DUTY 


THE    CLAM    MAN 


BY    PERCY   M.  CUSHING 

Across  the  white-capped  reach  of  bay, 
His  battered  vessel  slaps  and  slams, 

Though  calm  or  stormy  be  the  day 
He  clams. 

The  littered  deck  beneath  him  rolls, 
The  salt  gale  cuts  him  like  a  knife, 

Spray  drenched  he  sails  the  wind-lashed  shoals 
Of  life. 

For  him  love  is  a  tuneless  lay; 

Ambition  flaunts  no  lure  to  foil; 
Night  is  a  soundless  sleep,  and  day 

Is  toil. 

Wealth  never  claimed  him,  fear  ne'er  knew 
The  thrill  to  wake  him  from  his  way; 

Courage  alone  is  his,  to  do 
To-day. 

Sometimes  when  black  winds  sweep  the  night 
He  hears  across  the  wrack  of  years 

Dead  voices,  and  his  eyes  grow  bright 
With  tears. 


As  faithful,  steadfast  o'er  the  bay 
His  battered  vessel  slaps  and  slams, 

So  he  will  face  his  God — To-day 
He  clams. 


MALARIA 

THE   PESTILENCE  THAT   WALKETH    IN   DARKNESS— THE 
GREATEST   FOE   OF   THE   PIONEER 

BY   WOODS    HUTCHINSON,    A.M.,  M.D. 


ALARIA  has  probably 
killed  more  human  be- 
ings than  all  the  wars 
that  have  ever  devas- 
tated the  globe.  Some 
day  the  epic  of  medi- 
cine will  be  written, 
which  will  show  what  a  large  and  unex- 
pected part  it  has  played  in  the  progress 
of  civilization.  Valuable  and  essential  to 
that  progress  as  were  the  classic  great  dis- 
coveries of  fire,  of  ships,  of  wheeled  car- 
riages, steam,  gunpowder,  and  of  electric- 
ity, they  are  almost  paralleled  by  the  vic- 
tories of  sanitary  science  and  medicine  in 
the  cure  and  prevention  of  that  greatest 
disrupter  of  the  social  organism — disease. 
No  sooner  does  the  primitive  human  hive 
reach  that  degree  of  density  which  is  the 
one  indispensable  condition  of  civilization, 
than  it  is  apt  to  breed  a  pestilence  which 
will  decimate  and  even  scatter  it.  Small- 
pox, cholera,  and  bubonic  plague,  have 
blazed  up  at  intervals  in  the  centers  of 
greatest  congestion  to  scourge  and  shatter 
the  civilization  that  has  bred  them.  No 
civilization  could  long  make  headway  while 
it  incurred  the  dangers  from  its  own  dirti- 
ness; and  to-day  the  most  massive  and 
imposing  remains  of  past  and  gone  em- 
pires are  their  aqueducts,  their  sewers,  and 
their  public  baths.  What  chance  has  a 
community  of  building  up  a  steady  and 
efficient  working  force,  or  even  an  army 
large  enough  for  adequate  defense,  when 
it  has  a  constant  death  rate  of  ten  per  cent, 
per  annum  and  an  ever  recurrent  one  of 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  by  the  sweep 
of  some  pestilence?  The  bubonic  plague 
alone  is  estimated  to  have  slain  thirty 
millions  of  people  within  two  centuries  in 


Mediaeval  Europe,  and  to  have  turned 
whole  provinces  into  little  better  than 
deserts. 

In  malaria,  however,  we  have  a  disease 
enemy  of  somewhat  different  class  and 
habits.  While  other  great  infections  at- 
tack man  usually  where  he  is  strongest  and 
most  numerous,  malaria  on  the  contrary, 
lies  in  wait  for  him  where  he  is  weakest 
and  most  scattered,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
civilization  and  the  borders  of  the  wilder- 
ness. It  is  only  of  late  years  that  we  have 
begun  to  realize  what  a  deadly  and  pep 
sistent  enemy  of  the  frontiersman  and 
pioneer  it  is.  We  used  to  hear  much  of 
climate  as  an  obstacle  to  civilization  and 
barrier  to  settlement.  Now  for  climate 
we  read  "  malaria."  Whether  upon  the 
prairies  or  even  the  tundras  of  the  North, 
or  by  the  jungles  and  swamps  of  the  Equa- 
tor, the  thing  that  killed  was  eight  times  out 
of  ten  the  winged  messenger  of  death 
with  his  burden  of  malaria  infection.  The 
"chills  and  fever,"  "fevonager,"  "my- 
lary,"  that  chattered  the  teeth  and  racked 
the  joints  of  the  pioneer  from  Michigan 
to  Mississippi,  was  one  and  the  same  plague 
with  the  deadly  "Jungle  fever,"  "African 
fever,"  "Black  fever"  of  the  tropics,  from 
Panama  to  Singapore.  Hardly  a  genera- 
tion ago  along  the  advancing  front  of 
civilization  in  the  Middle  West,  the  whole 
life  of  the  community  was  colored  with  a 
malarial  tinge  and  the  taste  of  quinine  was 
as  familiar  as  that  of  sugar.  To  this  day 
over  something  like  three-quarters  of  the 
area  of  these  United  States,  the  South, 
Middle  West,  and  Far  West,  if  you  feel 
headache  and  bilious  and  "run  down,"  you 
sum  it  all  up  by  saying  that  you  are  feeling 
"malarious."     Dwellers  .upon  the  rich  bot- 
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torn  lands  expected  to  shake  every  spring 
and  fall  with  almost  the  same  regularity 
as  they  put  on  and  shed  their  winter  cloth- 
ing. Readers  of  Frank  Stockton  will  re- 
member the  gales  of  merriment  excited 
by  his  quaint  touch  of  the  incongruous  in 
making  the  prospective  bridegroom  of  the 
immortal  Pomona  change  the  date  of  their 
wedding  day  from  Tuesday  to  Monday, 
because  on  figuring  the  matter  out,  he  had 
discovered  that  Tuesday  was  his  "chill- 
day." 

Though  the  sufferer  from  ague  seldom 
received  very  much  sympathy  at  the  time, 
but  was  considered  a  fair  butt  for  genial 
ridicule  and  chaff,  yet  even  there  the 
trouble  had  its  serious  side.  Through  all 
those  communities  there  stalked  a  well- 
known  and  dreaded  specter,  the  so-called 
"congestive  chill,"  what  is  now  known 
in  technical  language  as  the  pernicious 
malarial  paroxysm.  These  were  like  the 
three  warnings  of  death  in  the  old  par- 
able. You  would  probably  survive  the 
first  and  might  never  have  another,  but  if 
you  had  your  second,  it  was  considered 
equivalent  to  a  notice  to  quit  the  country 
promptly  and  without  counting  the  cost. 
In  my  boyhood  days  in  the  Middle  West 
I  can  recall  hearing  old  pioneers  tell  of  little 
groups  of  one  or  more  families  moving  out 
on  to  some  particularly  rich  and  virgin 
bottom  land  and  losing  two  or  three  or 
more  members  out  of  each  family  by  con- 
gestive chills  within  the  first  year,  and  in 
some  cases  being  driven  in  from  the  out- 
post and  back  to  civilization  by  the  fearful 
death  loss. 

A  pall  of  dread  hangs  over  the  whole 
west  coast  of  Africa.  The  factories  and 
trading  posts  are  haunted  by  the  ghosts 
of  former  agents  and  explorers  who  have 
died  there.  Some  years  ago  one  German 
company  had  the  sinister  record  that  of 
its  hundreds  of  agents  sent  out  to  the  Gold 
Coast  under  a  three  years'  contract,  not 
one  had  fulfilled  the  term!  All  had  either 
died  or  been  invalided  and  returned  home, 
it  was  malaria  more  than  any  other  five 
influences  combined  that  thwarted  the 
French  in  their  attempt  to  dig  the  Panama 
Canal  and  that  made  the  Panama  Rail- 
road bear  the  ghastly  stigma  of  having 
built  its  forty  miles  of  track  with  a  human 
body  for  every  tie. 

Malaria  ever  has  been,  and  is  yet,  the 


great  barrier  against  the  invasion  of  the 
tropics  by  the  white  races,  nor  has  its 
injurious  influence  been  confined  to  the 
deaths  that  it  causes,  for  these  gaps  in  the 
fighting  line  might  be  filled  by  fresh  levies 
drawn  from  the  wholesome  North.  Its 
fearfully  depressing  and  degenerating  ef- 
fects upon  even  those  who  recover  from 
its  attacks  have  been  still  more  injurious. 
It  has  been  held  by  careful  students  of 
tropical  disease  and  conditions  that  no 
small  part  of  that  singular  apathy  and  in- 
difference which  steal  over  the  mind  and 
body  of  the  white  colonist  in  the  tropics, 
numbing  even  his  moral  sense  and  alter- 
nating with  furious  outbursts  of  what  the 
French  have  termed  "tropical  wrath," 
characterized  by  unnatural  cruelty  and 
abnormal  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others, 
is  the  deadly  work  of  malaria.  It  is  the 
most  powerful  cause,  not  merely  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  white  colonist  in  the  tropics, 
but  of  the  peculiar  degeneracy — physical, 
mental,  and  moral — which  is  apt  to  steal 
over  even  the  survivors  who  succeed  in 
retaining  a  foothold.  Two  particularly  in- 
genious investigators  have  even  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  importation  of  malaria 
into  the  islands  of  Greece  and  the  Italian 
peninsula  by  soldiers  returning  from  the 
African  and  Southern  Asiatic  conquests 
had  much  to  do  with  accelerating,  if  not 
actually  promoting,  the  classic  decay  of 
both  of  these  superb  civilizations. 

To  come  nearer  home,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  the  baneful,  persistent  in- 
fluence of  malaria  has  had  much  to  do 
with  both  the  degeneracy  of  the  Southern 
"cracker,"  or  "mean  white,"  and  those 
wild  outbursts  of  primitive  ferocity  in  all 
classes  which  take  the  form  of  White  Cap 
raids  and  lynching  mobs. 

However  this  may  be,  the  disease  and 
the  colonization  habit  brought  in  a  crude 
way  their  own  remedy.  The  Spanish  con- 
querors of  Peru  were  told  by  the  natives 
that  a  certain  bark  which  grew  upon  the 
slopes  of  the  Andes  was  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  those  terrible  ague  seizures.  Indian 
remedies  did  not  stand  as  high  in  popular 
esteem  as  they  do  now;  but  they  were  in 
desperate  straits  and  jumped  at  the  chance. 
To  their  delight,  it  proved  a  positive  spe- 
cific, and  a  Spanish  lady  of  rank,  the  Coun- 
tess Chincona,  was  so  delighted  with  her 
own  recovery  that  she  carried  back  a  pack- 
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age  oi  the  precious  Peruvian  bark  on  her 
return  to  Europe  and  endeavored  to  intro- 
duce it.  So  furious  was  the  opposition  oi 
the  Church,  however,  to  this  '"  Pagan" 
remedy  that  she  was  completely  defeated 
in  her  praiseworthy  attempt  and  was 
obliged  to  confine  her  ministrations  to 
those  who  belonged  to  her.  the  peasantry 
on  her  own  estate.  About  half  a  century 
later  the  new  remedy  excited  so  much  dis- 
cussion by  the  numerous  cures  that  it  ef- 
fected, that  it  was  considered  worthy  of  a 
special  council  oi  the  Jesuits,  who  formally 
pronounced  it  suitable  for  the  use  of  the 
faithful,  thereby  attaching  to  it  for  many 
years  the  name  of  "'Jesuit's  bark."  Vir- 
tue, however,  is  sometimes  rewarded  in 
this  world,  and  the  devoted  and  enlight- 
ened countess  has.  all  unknown  to  herself, 
attained  immortality  by  attaching  her 
name.  Chincona.  softened  int. 
and  hardened  int  . .  to  the  greatest 

therapeutic  gift  of  the  gods  to  mankind. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  modern 
colonization  of  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics 
by  Northern  races,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  significant  triumphs  of 
our  civilization,  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  without  it.  Its  advance  de- 
pended upon  two  powders,  one  white  and 
the  other  black — quinine  and  gunpowder. 
For  nearly  three  centuries  we  rested 
content  with  the  knowledge  that  in  quinine 
we  had  a  remedy  for  malaria,  which  if  ad- 
ministered at  the  proper  time  and  in  ade- 
quate doses,  would  break  up  and  cure 
ninety  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  Just  how  it 
did  it.  we  were  utterly  in  the  dark  and 
many  were  the  speculations  that  were  in- 
dulged in.  It  was  not  until  1880,  when 
Laveran,  a  French  army  surgeon  stationed 
in  Algeria,  announced  the  discovery  in  the 
blood  of  malarial  patients  of  an  organism 
which  has  since  rightly  borne  his  name,  the 
This  organism,  of 
all  curious  places,  burrowed  into  and  found 
a  home  in  the  little  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood.  At  periods  of  forty-eight  hours  it 
ripened  a  crop  of  spores  and  would  burst 
out  of  the  corpuscles,  scattering  through- 
out the  blood  and  the  tissues  of  the  body 
and  producing  the  famous  paroxvsm. 
This  accounted  for  the  most  curious  and 
well-marked  feature  of  the  disease,  namely 
its  intermittent  character,  chill  and  fever 
one  day,  and  thi?n  a  day  of  comparative 


health,  followed  by  another  chill  day  and 
so  on.  as  long  as  the  infection  continued. 
One  problem,  however,  was  left  open  and 
that  was  why  certain  forms  oi  the  disease 
had  their  chills  every  fourth  day  and  so 
were  called  qiuirUini  ague.  This  was  quickly 
solved  by  the  discovery  oi  another  form 
of  the  organism  which  ripened  its  spores 
in  three  days  instead  of  two.  So  the  whole 
curious  rhythm  of  the  disease  was  estab- 
lished by  the  rate  oi  breeding  or  ripening 
of  the  spores  of  the  organism.  Later 
still  another  form  was  discovered  which 
had  no  such  regular  period  oi  incubation 
and  gave  rise  to  the  so-called  irregular, 
autumnal  malarial  fevers.  That  form 
of  the  fever  which  had  a  paroxysm  every 
day.  the  classic  quotidian  ague,  remained 
a  puzzle  for  a  little  longer,  but  was  finally 
discovered  to  be  due  to  the  presence  oi 
two  broods,  or  infections,  oi  the  organism, 
which  ripened  on  alternate  days  and  hence 
kept  the  entire  time  of  the  unfortunate 
patient  occupied. 

The  mystery  of  the  remedial  effect  of 
quinine  was  also  solved,  as  it  was  found 
that  if  administered  at  the  time  which 
centuries  oi  experience  has  shown  us  to  be 
the  most  effective,  just  before  the  par- 
oxysm, it  either  prevented  sporulation  or 
killed  the  spores.  So  that  at  one  trium- 
phant stroke  the  mystery  oi  centuries  was 
cleared  up. 

But  here  will  challenge  some  twentieth 
century    (  "  This    is    all    very 

pretty  from  the  point  of  view  of  abstract 
science,  but  what  is  the  practical  value 
of  it-  The  discovery  of  the  Plasmodium 
and  its  peculiarities  has  merely  shown  us 
the  how  and  the  why  of  a  fact  that  we  had 
known  well  and  utilized  for  centuries, 
namely  that  quinine  will  cure  malaria.*' 
Just  listen  to  what  follows.  The  story  of 
the  plasmodium  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful illustrations  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  useless  or  unpractical  knowl- 
edge. The  only  thing  that  makes  any 
knowledge  unpractical  is  our  more  or  less 
temporary  ignorance  of  how  to  apply  it. 
The  first  question  which  instantly  raised 
itself  was,  "How  did  the  plasmodium  get 
into  human  blood?"  The  very  sickle- 
shape  of  the  plasmodium  turned  itself  into 
an  interrogation  mark.  The  first  clue  that 
was  given  was  the  new  and  interesting  one 
that  this  organism  was  a  new  departure  in 
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the  germ  line  in  that  it  was  an  animal, 
instead  of  a  plant,  like  all  the  other  hitherto 
known  bacilli,  bacteria  and  other  disease 
germs. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  its 
discovery  had  another  incidental  practical 
lesson  of  enormous  value,  and  that  was 
that  it  paved  the  way  for  the  identification 
of  a  whole  class  of  animal  parasites  caus- 
ing infectious  diseases,  which  already  in- 
cludes the  organisms  of  Texas  fever  in 
cat  lie,  dourine  in  horses,  the  tsetse  fly  dis- 
ease, the  dreaded  sleeping  sickness,  and 
finally  such  world-renowned  plagues  as 
syphilis  and  perhaps  smallpox. 

Being  an  animal,  the  plasmodium  natu- 
rally would  not  grow  upon  culture  media 
like  the  vegetable  bacilli  and  bacteria,  and 
this  very  fact  had  delayed  its  recognition 
but  raised  at  once  the  probability  that  it 
must  be  conveyed  into  the  human  body 
by  some  other  animal.  Obviously,  the 
only  animals  that  bite  our  human  species 
with  sufficient  frequency  and  regularity  to 
act  as  transmitters  of  such  a  common  dis- 
ease are  those  Ishmaelites  of  the  animal 
world,  the  insects.  As  all  the  evidence 
pointed  toward  malaria  being  contracted 
in  the  open  air,  attested  by  its  popular 
though  unscientific  name  mal-aria,  "bad 
air,"  and  as  of  all  forms  of  "bad  air"  the 
night  air  was  incomparably  the  worst,  it 
must  be  some  insect  which  flew  and  bit 
by  night,  which  Sherlock  Holmes'  process 
promptly  led  the  mosquito  into  the  dock 
as  the  suspected  criminal.  It  wasn't  long 
before  he  was,  in  the  immortal  language  of 
Mr.  Devery,  "caught  with  the  goods  on," 
and  in  1895  Dr.  Ronald  Ross,  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service,  discovered  and  positively 
identified  the  plasmodium  undergoing  a 
cycle  of  its  development  in  the  body  of  the 
mosquito.  He  attempted  to  communicate 
the  disease  to  birds  and  animals  by  allow- 
ing infected  mosquitoes  to  bite  them,  but 
was  unsuccessful.  Two  Italian  investigat- 
ors, Bignami  and  Grassi,  saw  that  the 
problem  was  one  for  human  experiment 
and  nothing  less  would  solve  it.  Volun- 
teers were  called  for  and  promptly  offered 
themselves.  Their  blood  was  carefully 
examined  to  make  sure  that  they  were  not 
suffering  from  any  latent  form  of  malaria. 
They  then  allowed  themselves  to  be  bitten 
by  infected  mosquitoes,  and  within  periods 
varying  from  six  to  ten  days,  eight-tenths 


of  them  developed  the  disease.  It  may 
be  some  consolation  to  our  national  pride 
to  know  that  although  the  organism  was 
first  identified  in  the  mosquito  by  an 
Englishman  and  its  transmission  to  human 
beings  in  its  bite  by  Italians,  the  first 
definite  and  carefully  worked  out  state- 
ment of  the  relation  of  the  mosquito  to 
malaria  was  made  by  an  American,  King, 
of  Washington,  in  1882;  though  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  suggestions  of  the  possible 
connection  between  mosquitoes  and  ma- 
laria had,  so  to  speak,  been  in  the  air  and 
been  made  from  scores  of  different  sources, 
from  the  age  of  Augustus  onward. 

Another  mystery  was  solved — and  what 
a  flood  of  light  it  did  pour  upon  our  specula- 
tions as  to  the  how  and  wherefore  of  the 
catching  of  malaria!  In  some  respects  it 
curiously  corroborated  and  increased  our 
respect  for  popular  beliefs  and  impres- 
sions. While  "bad  air"  had  nothing  to  do 
with  causing  the  disease,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  was  inhabited  by  songsters  of  the 
Anopheles  genus,  yet  it  was  precisely  the 
air  of  marshy  places  which  was  most  likely 
to  be  "bad"  in  this  sense.  So  that  while 
in  one  sense  those  local  wiseacres,  who 
would  point  out  to  you  the  pearly  mists  of 
evening  as  they  rose  over  low-lying  mead- 
ows and  bottom  lands  and  inform  you  that 
there  before  your  very  eyes  was  the  "my- 
lary  just  a  risin'  out  of  the  ground,"  were 
ludicrously  mistaken;  in  another  their 
practical  conclusion  was  absolutely  sound, 
for  it  is  just  in  such  air,  at  such  levels  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  that  the  Anopheles 
is  most  delighted  to  disport  himself.  Fur- 
thermore, while  all  raw  or  misty  air  was 
"bad,"  the  night  air  was  infinitely  more 
so  than  that  of  the  day,  because  this  is  the 
time  at  which  mosquitoes  are  chiefly 
abroad.  In  fact,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  part  of  the  foundation  for  that 
rabid  and  unreasonable  dread  of  the  night 
air  which  we  fresh  air  crusaders  find  the 
bitterest  and  most  tenacious  foe  we  have 
to  fight.  We  have  literally  discovered  the 
Powers  of  Darkness  in  both  visible  and 
audible  form,  and  they  have  wings  and 
bite,  just  like  the  vampire. 

It  was  also  a  widespread  belief  in  ma- 
larial regions  that  the  hours  when  you  are 
most  likely  to  "git  mylary  into  your  sys- 
tem" were  those  just  before  and  just  after 
sundown;    and  now  entomologists  inform 
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us  that  these  are  precisely  the  hours  at 
which  the  Anopheles  mosquito,  the  only 
genus  that  carries  malaria,  flies  abroad. 

Of  course,  a  number  of  popular  causes, 
such  as  bad  drainage,  the  drinking  of 
water  from  shallow  surface  wells,  damp 
subsoils  under  the  houses,  and  especially 
that  peculiarly  widespread  and  firmly  held 
article  of  belief  that  new  settlements  where 
large  areas  of  prairie  sod  were  being  freshly 
upturned  by  the  plow  were  peculiarly  liable 
to  the  attack  and  spread  of  malaria,  had 
to  go  by  the  board — with  this  important 
reservation,  however,  that  almost  every 
one  of  these  alleged  causes  either  implied 
or  was  pretty  safe  to  be  associated  with 
pools  or  swamps  of  stagnant  water  in  the 
neighborhood,  which  would  furnish  breed- 
ing spots  for  the  mosquitoes. 

The  discovery  explains  at  once  a  score 
of  hitherto  puzzling  facts  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  malaria.  Why,  for  instance,  in 
all  tropical  or  other  malarious  countries, 
those  who  slept  in  second  and  third  story 
bedrooms  were  less  likely  to  contract  the 
disease,  supposedly  because  "bad  air 
didn't  rise  to  that  height,"  is  clearly  seen 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mosquito 
seldom  flies  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  or  marsh  in 
which  he  breeds,  except  when  swept  by 
prevailing  winds.  It  also  explained  why 
in  our  Western  and  Southwestern  states 
the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  a  river,  though  but  a 
short  distance  back  from  the  stream,  would 
suffer  very  slightly  from  malaria,  while 
those  living  upon  the  north  bank,  half  a 
mile  back,  or  even  upon  bluffs  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  water  level,  were 
simply  plagued  with  it.  The  prevailing 
winds  during  the  summer  are  from  the 
south  and  mosquitoes  cannot  fly  a  foot 
against  the  wind,  but  will  fly  hundreds  of 
yards  and  even  the  best  part  of  a  mile  with 
it.  The  well-known  seasonal  preference  of 
the  disease  for  warm  spring  and  summer 
months  and  its  prompt  subsidence  after 
a  killing  frost,  were  seen  simply  to  be  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  weather  upon  the 
flight  of  mosquitoes.  Shakespeare's  favor- 
ite reference  to  "the  sun  of  March  that 
breedeth  agues"  has  been  placed  upon  a 
solid  entomological  basis  by  the  discovery 
that,  like  his  pious  little  brother  insect,  the 
bee,  the  one  converted   and  churchgoing 


member  of  a  large  criminal  family — the 
mosquito  hies  himself  abroad  on  his  affairs 
at  the  very  first  gleam  of  spring  sunshine 
and  will  even  reappear  upon  a  warm, 
sunny  day  in  November  or  December. 
Perhaps  even  some  of  the  popular  preju- 
dice against  "unseasonable  weather"  may 
be  traceable  to  this  fact. 

Granted  that  mosquitoes  do  cause  and 
are  the  only  cause  of  malaria,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?  At  first  sight 
any  campaign  against  malaria  which  in- 
volves the  extermination  of  the  mosquito 
would  appear  about  as  hopeless  as  Mrs. 
Partington's  attempt  to  sweep  back  the 
rising  Atlantic  tide  with  her  broom.  But 
a  little  further  investigation  showed  that 
it  is  not  only  within  the  limits  of  possibility 
but  perfectly  feasible,  to  absolutely  ex- 
terminate malaria  from  the  mosquito  end. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  quickly  found 
that  by  a  most  merciful  squeamishness  and 
particularly  on  the  part  of  the  Plasmod- 
ium, it  could  only  live  in  the  juices  of  one 
particular  genus  of  mosquito,  the  Anophe- 
les; and  as  nowhere,  not  even  in  the  most 
benighted  regions  of  Jersey,  this  genus  has 
been  found  to  form  more  than  about  four 
or  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  mosquito  popu- 
lation, this  cuts  down  our  problem  to  one- 
twentieth  of  its  apparent  original  dimen- 
sions at  once.  The  ordinary  mosquito  of 
commerce  (known  as  Culex)  is  any  number 
of  different  kinds  of  a  nuisance,  but  she 
does  not  carry  malaria. 

Here  the  trails  of  the  extermination 
party  fork,  one  of  them  taking  the  perfectly 
obvious  but  rather  troublesome  direction 
of  protecting  houses  and  particularly  bed- 
rooms with  suitable  screens  and  keeping 
the  inhabitants  safely  behind  them  from 
about  an  hour  before,  sundown  on.  By 
this  simple  method  alone  parties  of  ex- 
plorers, campers,  of  railroad  builders  going 
through  swamps,  the  laborers  on  our 
Panama  Canal,  have  been  enabled  to  live 
for  weeks  and  months  in  the  most  malar- 
ious regions  with  perfect  impunity,  so  long 
as  these  precautions  were  strictly  observed. 
The  first  experiment  of  this  sort  was  carried 
out  by  Bignami  upon  a  group  of  laborers 
in  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  Roman 
Campagna,  whose  deadly  malarial  fevers 
have  a  classic  reputation,  and  has  achieved 
its  latest  triumphs  in  the  superb  success 
of  Col.   Gorgas   at   Panama.     While   this 
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procedure  should  never  be  neglected,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  involves  a  good  deal  of  irk- 
some confinement  and  interferes  with  free- 
dom of  movement,  and  will  probably  be 
only  carried  out  completely  either  under 
military  or  official  discipline,  or  in  tropical 
regions  where  the  risks  are  so  great  that 
oservance  is  literally  a  matter  of  life 
or  death. 

The  other  division  of  malaria  hunters 
pursued  the  trail  of  the  Anopbeks  to  her 
lair.  There  they  discovered  facts  which 
give  us  practically  the  whip  hand  over 
malarial  and  other  tropical  fevers  when- 
ever we  choose  to  exercise  it.  It  had  long 
been  known  that  the  breeding  place  of 
mosquitoes  was  in  water;  that  their  eggs 
when  deposited  in  water  floated  upon  the 
surface  like  tiny  boats,  usually  glued  to- 
gether into  a  raft;  that  they  then  turned 
into  larja,  of  which  the  well-known  "wig- 
glers  "  in  the  water  butt  or  the  rain  barrel 
are  familiar  examples;  and  that  they 
finally  hatched  into  the  complete  insect 
and  rose  into  the  air.  Obviously,  there 
were  two  points  at  which  the  destroyers 
might  strike — the  egg  and  the  larva.  It 
was  first  found  that  while  the  eggs  required 
no  air  for  their  development,  the  larva, 
wiggled  up  to  the  surface  and  inhaled  it 
through  curious  little  tubes  developed  for 
this  purpose,  oddly  enough  from  their  tail 
ends.  If  some  kind  of  film  could  be  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  through 
which  the  larva  could  not  obtain  air,  they 
would  suffocate.  The  well-known  property 
of  oil  in  skimming  over  water  was  recalled, 
two  or  three  stagnant  pools  were  treated 
with  it,  and  to  the  delight  of  the  experi- 
menters, not  a  single  larva  was  able  to 
develop  under  the  circumstances.  Here 
was  insecticide  number  one.  The  cheapest 
of  oils,  crude  petroleum,  if  applied  to  the 
pool  or  marsh  in  which  mosquitoes  breed 
will  almost  completely  exterminate  them. 
Scores  of  regions  and  areas  to-day  which 
were  once  almost  uninhabitable  on  ac- 
count of  the  plague  of  mosquitoes  are  now 
nearly  completely  free  from  these  pests  by 
this  simple  means.  An  ounce  to  each 
fifteen  square  feet  of  water  surface  is  all 
that  is  required,  though  the  oiling  needs  to 
be  repeated  carefully  several  times  during 
the  season. 

But  what  of  the  eggs?  They  require 
no  air,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to 


poison  them  without  simply  saturating  the 
water  with  powerful  poisons,  but  an  un- 
expected ally  was  at  our  hand.  It  was 
early  noted  that  mosquitoes  would  not 
breed  freely  in  open  rivers  or  in  large 
ponds  or  lakes,  but  why  this  should  be 
the  case  was  a  puzzle.  One  day  an  en- 
thusiastic mosquito-student  brought  home 
a  number  of  eggs  of  different  species,  which 
he  had  collected  from  the  neighboring 
marshes  and  put  them  into  his  laboratory 
aquarium  for  the  sake  of  watching  them 
develop  and  identifying  their  species. 
Th3  next  morning  when  he  went  to  look 
at  them  they  had  totally  disappeared. 
Thinking  that  perhaps  the  laboratory  cat 
had  taken  them  and  overlooking  a  most 
contented  twinkle  in  the  corner  of  the  eyes 
of  the  minnows  that  inhabited  the  aquar- 
ium, he  went  out  and  collected  another 
series.  This  time  the  minnows  were  ready 
for  him  and  before  his  astonished  eyes 
promptly  pounced  on  the  raft  of  eggs  and 
swallowed  them  whole.  Here  was  the 
answer  at  once.  Mosquitoes  would  not 
develop  freely  where  fish  had  free  access; 
and  this  fact  is  our  second  most  important 
weapon  in  the  crusade  for  their  exterm- 
ination. If  the  pond  be  large  enough,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  simply  to  stock  it  with 
any  of  the  local  fish,  minnows,  killies, 
perch,  dace,  bass — and  presto!  the  mos- 
quitoes practically  disappear.  If  it  be  near 
some  larger  lake  or  river  containing  fish, 
then  a  channel  connecting  the  two  to  allow 
of  its  stocking  is  all  that  is  required.  On 
the  Hackensack  marshes  to-day  trenches 
are  cut  to  let  the  water  out  of  the  tidal 
pools,  while  in  low-lying  areas,  which  can- 
not be  thus  drained,  the  central  lowest  spot 
is  selected,  a  barrel  is  sunk  at  this  spot, 
and  four  or  five  "killie"  fish  are  placed  in 
it.  Trenches  are  cut  converging  into  this 
barrel  from  the  whole  of  the  area  to  be 
drained,  and  behold,  no  more  mosquitoes 
can  breed  in  that  area,  and,  in  the  language 
of  the  day,  "get  away  with  it." 

Finally,  the  most  consoling  of  all,  it  was 
discovered  that  while  the  ordinary  CuUx 
mosquito  can  breed,  going  through  all 
the  stages  from  the  egg  to  the  complete 
insect,  in  about  fourteen  days,  so  that  any 
pudde  which  will  remain  wet  for  that 
length  of  time  or  even  such  exceedingly 
temporary  collections  of  water  as  the  rain 
caught  in  a  tomato  can,  in  an  old  rubber 
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boot,  in  broken  crockery,  etc.,  will  serve 
her  for  a  breeding  place,  the  Anopheles  on 
the  other  hand  takes  nearly  three  months 
for  the  completion  of  his  development. 
So  that  while  a  region  might  be  simply 
swarming  with  ordinary  mosquitoes,  it 
would  frequently  be  found  that  the  only 
places  which  fulfilled  all  the  requirements 
for  breeding  homes  for  the  Anopheles,  that 
is,  isolation  from  running  water  or  larger 
streams,  absence  of  fish,  and  persistence 
for  at  least  three  months  continuously, 
would  not  exceed  five  or  six  to  the  square 
mile.  Drain,  fill  up,  or  kerosene  these 
puddles — for  they  are  often  little  more 
than  that — and  you  put  a  stop  to  the  ma- 
larial infection  of  that  particular  region. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  places  in  such 
a  hotbed  of  fevers  as  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  which  have  been  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, drained,  and  cleaned  up  by  mos- 
quito brigades  have  actually  been  freed 
from  further  attacks  of  fever  by  draining 
and  filling  not  to  exceed  twenty  or  thirty 
of  these  breeding-pools. 

In  short,  science  is  prepared  to  say  to 
the  community:  "I  have  done  my  part 
in  the  problem  of  malaria.  It  is  for  you 
to  do  the  rest."  There  is  literally  no 
neighborhood  in  the  temperate  zone  and 
exceedingly  few  in  the  tropics,  which  can- 
not by  intelligent  cooperation  and  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  expense  be  absolutely  rid 
first  of  malaria,  and  second  of  all  mos- 
quito pests.  It  is  only  a  question  of  in- 
telligence, cooperation,  and  money.  The 
range  of  flight  of  the  ordinary  mosquito 
is  seldom  over  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
and  more  commonly  not  more  than  as 
many  feet,  and  thorough  investigation 
of  the  ground  within  the  radius  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  your  house  will  practically  dis- 
close all  the  danger  you  have  to  apprehend 
from  mosquitoes.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
begin  with  your  own  backyard,  including 
the  water  butt,  any  puddles  or  open  cess- 
pools or  cisterns,  and  any  ornamental  water 
gardens  or  lily  ponds.  These  latter  should 
be  stocked  with  fish  or  slightly  oiled  oc- 
casionally. If  there  be  any  accumulations 
of  water,  like  rain  barrels  or  cisterns,  which 
cannot  be  abolished,  they  should  either 
be  kept  closely  covered  or  well  screened 
with  mosquito  netting. 


It  might  be  incidentally  remarked  in 
passing  that  the  only  really  dangerous  sex 
in  mosquitodom,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  fe- 
male. The  male  mosquito  if  he  were 
taxed  with  transmitting  malaria  would 
have  a  chance  to  reecho  Adam's  cowardly 
evasion  in  the  Garden  of .  Eden,  "It  was 
the  woman  that  thou  gavest  me."  Both 
sexes  of  mosquitoes  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions are  vegetable  feeders,  living  upon 
the  juices  of  plants.  But  when  the  female 
has  thrown  upon  her  the  tremendous  task 
of  ripening  and  preparing  her  eggs  for 
deposition,  she  requires  a  meal  of  blood — 
which  may  be  a  comfort  to  our  vegetable 
friends,  or  it  may  not.  Either  she  requires 
a  meal  of  blood  to  nerve  her  up  to  her 
criminal  deed;  or  when  she  has  some  real 
work  to  do,  she  has  to  have  some  real 
food. 

It  may  be  also  remarked  incidentally 
that  the  mosquito  brigade  have  still  an- 
other method  of  checking  the  spread  of 
malaria,  at  first  sight  almost  a  whimsical 
one — no  less  than  screening  the  patient. 
The  mosquito,  of  course,  criminal  as  she  is, 
does  not  hatch  the  parasites  de  novo  in  her 
own  body,  but  simply  sucks  them  up  in  a 
meal  of  blood  from  some  previous  victim. 
Hence  by  careful  screening  of  every  known 
case  of  malaria,  mosquitos  are  prevented 
from  becoming  infected  and  transmitting 
the  disease.  Instead  of  the  screens  pro- 
tecting the  victims  from  the  mosquitoes, 
they  protect  the  mosquitoes  against  the 
victim. 

No  known  race  has  any  real  immunity 
against  malaria.  The  negro  and  other 
colored  races,  it  is  true,  are  far  less  sus- 
ceptible, but  this  we  now  know  applies 
only  to  adults,  as  the  studies  of  Koch  in 
Africa  showed  that  a  large  percentage  of 
negro  children  had  the  plasmodium  in 
their  blood.  No  small  percentage  of  them 
died  of  it,  but  those  who  recovered  ac- 
quired a  certain  degree  of  immunity. 
Possibly  they  may  be  able  to  acquire  this 
immunity  more  easily  and  with  less  fatality 
than  the  white  race,  but  this  is  the  extent 
of  their  superiority  in  this  regard.  The 
negro  races  simply  represent  the  sur- 
vivors of  primitive  men,  who  were  too 
stupid  or  too  unenterprising  to  get  away 
from  the  tropics. 


DAD   GOVAN 


BY   CHARLTON    LAWRENCE    EDHOLM 


for  the  Papoose  Mine, 
allowed  his  team  ample 
breathing  space  at  Oco- 
tilla  Summit,  where, 
after  a  heavy  up  grade, 
the  road  descends  to  the 
camp.  He  watched  his  animals  with  affec- 
tion and  solicitude  as  they  stood  with  heav- 
ing sides  and  dripping  flanks,  for  Govan  was 
a  careful  teamster.  Moreover,  he  owned 
the  six  good  horses,  which,  under  his  whip, 
hauled  supplies  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
over  forty  miles  of  mesa  and  precipitous 
mountain  roads  to  the  mine. 

As  he  unsteadily  climbed  down  to  ad- 
just the  shoe  under  a  wheel  in  preparation 
for  the  down  grade,  the  old  man  passed  the 
reins  to  his  daughter,  a  long-legged  girl  of 
fourteen  years,  clad  in  the  blue  gingham 
gown  and  sunbonnet  that  are  Fashion's 
last  word  in  the  hills. 

"Thar's  the  Papoose  Mine  below  ye, 
Jessie,"  remarked  her  father  as  he  poised 
the  heavy  iron  shoe  in  his  calloused  hands. 
"We'll  make  it  easy  by  dinner  time  with 
this  here  load  of  machinery,  and  after  I've 
had  a  feed  I'll  go  back  for  the  trailer.  I 
reckon  we  can  draw  up  a  minute  at  Jake 
and  Minta's,  long  enough  to  drop  you 
off,"  he  added  jocularly.  "  It'll  lighten  the 
load  and  perhaps  give  me  a  chance  to  wet 
my  whistle.  Lordy,  Lordy!  but  I  shore 
am  dry,  and  this  flask  of  mine  is  as  dry  as 
I  am." 

The  stubby,  unshaven  and  not  very 
clean  little  man  straightened  himself  with 
some  difficulty  after  placing  the  shoe  under 
the  rear  wheel,  and  as  he  glanced  up  at 
his  daughter,  caught  an  expression  in  the 
girl's  shrewdly  critical  eye  which  angered 
him,  for  he  was  naturally  quick-tempered. 
"What  you  lookin'  at  me  like  that  for?" 
he  demanded  sharply.  "Think  I've  al- 
ready had  enough,  do  ye?    Jest  because 


my  legs  ain't  what  they  ought  to  be !  Well, 
at  sixty,  your  legs  may  be  jest  as  pore! 
A  man  don't  need  his  legs  when  he's  drivin' 
nohow!  Leastways  he  needs  them  for  the 
brake,  in  course,  an'  mine  '11  do  for  that, 
shaky  as  they  are.  I'll  jest  show  you  that 
my  hands  are  steady  enough  to  hold  the 
horses  and  that  I  can  see  straight  enough 
to  keep  the  road!" 

As  he  thus  vented  his  annoyance,  the 
irritable  little  man  flipped  the  empty  bottle 
skyward,  and  dextrously  drawing  his  six- 
shooter,  sent  the  glass  flying  in  a  thousand 
fragments. 

"  Don't  let  me  never  again  hear  you  say 
as  how  your  pap  was  drunk,"  he  concluded 
impressively.  Whereupon  he  reloaded  the 
empty  chamber  and  after  fondling  and 
fussing  around  his  horses,  those  friends  and 
companions  on  many  lonely  ways,  Dad 
Govan  climbed  again  to  his  place,  nimbly 
as  his  faithless  legs  would  permit. 

Believing  that  his  character  for  sobriety 
was  vindicated  before  his  offspring,  the 
father's  brow  cleared  and  his  keen  blue 
eyes  resumed  their  genial  expression. 
Those  kindly  blue  eyes  were  the  only  pre- 
possessing detail  in  a  face  which  might  be 
compared  to  a  rocky  hillside,  overgrown 
with  tracts  of  brush,  so  dirty  and  tanned 
and  hardened  were  the  features,  where  they 
were  visible  among  a  scrubby  wilderness 
of  whisker. 

His  had  been  the  life  of  an  army  teamster 
for  thirty  years  in  the  southwest.  Broiled 
by  the  Arizona  sun,  smoked  by  the  nightly 
camp  fire  and  varying  the  monotony  of 
long  hauls  only  by  an  occasional  spree  or 
a  skirmish  with  Apaches,  these  experi- 
ences made  up  the  man's  existence.  Such 
things  do  not  tend  toward  masculine 
beauty,  or  at  least  not  that  type  which 
we  all  admire  in  the  facial  soap  advertise- 
ments. That  his  eyes,  which  had  looked 
upon  many  evil  and  terrible  things,  should 
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be  simple  in  spite  of  their  shrewdness  and 
kind,  even  when  drink  had  rendered  them 
bloodshot,  was  merely  one  sign  that  this 
smoking  and  hardening  process  had  not 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  man. 

"Them  little  shacks  down  thar  on  Coy- 
ote Creek  Flat  is  the  main  camp  of  the  Pa- 
poose Mine.  The  big  sheet-iron  building 
on  the  slope  across  the  Creek  is  the  engine 
house.  You  can  see  the  head-frame  of  the 
shaft  beside  it.  Them  two  long  cabins  is 
the  bunk-houses,  one  for  the  Mexicans  and 
t'other  for  the  white  man.  Whar  you  see 
the  smoke  comin'  out  of  yonder  chimney 
is  the  cook-house  and  dining  hall.  That's 
whar  Wing  Ching  is  fixin'  up  a  dinner 
right  now.  I  bet  it  will  lay  over  the  chuck 
you've  been  feedin'  your  old  pap  since  we 
left  town,"  he  added  teasingly.  "Them 
little  cabins  of  stone,  roofed  with  bear- 
grass,  is  where  some  of  the  Mexican  families 
live;  all  but  the  one  furthest  up  creek; 
there's  a  squaw  lives  there  along  with  her 
little  gal.  Apache  Mary,  they  call  the 
squaw;  her  man  was  killed  in  a  blast  while 
road  building,  so  she  washes  for  the  camp 
now.  Her  little  gal's  right  clever  for  an 
Injun!  I  often  see  her  playin'  with  the 
baby  at  Minta's  place,  when  she  comes  for 
the  clothes  or  brings  the  wash  in  her  little 
wagon.  Up  till  a  few  weeks  ago  the  squaw 
had  a  papoose  too,  but  it  took  sick  an " 

The  girl  was  craning  her  slender  neck, 
identifying  with  a  keen  glance  the  various 
details  as  they  were  pointed  out  to  her. 
At  this  point  she  interrupted  impatiently, 
"Oh,  dry  up,  Dad!  I  don't  want  to  hear 
about  your  Apache  Mary  and  her  kids! 
I  should  think  you'd  be  sick  of  Indians; 
you've  had  to  run  from  them  so  many 
times  to  save  your  scalp!  Why  don't  you 
show  me  where  Jake  has  got  his  saloon. 
I'd  a  heap  ruther  hear  about  sister  Minta 
and  that  wonderful  baby  of  hers.  You've 
been  goin'  on  about  what  a  beautiful  boy 
he  is  an'  how  much  he  looks  like  his  grand- 
dad, till  I'm  most  crazy  to  see  for  myself 
which  is  the  straight  of  it.  I  know  for  a  fact 
you're  stretching  things  one  way  or  t'other ! " 

"Sho,  now!  don't  be  shootin'  off  that 
sassy  mouth  of  yours.  Folks  used  to  allow 
as  how  when  you  was  a  baby  you  took 
after  your  old  pap,  right  smart." 

"They  did!  Well,  nobody's  had  the 
nerve  to  say  it  in  my  hearin'  since  I  was 
big  enough  to  look  out  for  myself." 


They  were  both  laughing  by  this  time 
and  in  the  girl's  bold  and  clever  eyes  might 
have  been  seen  the  same  fun  and  kindli- 
ness which  brightened  the  uncouth  fea- 
tures of  the  teamster,  a  hint  that  the  child- 
hood resemblance  may  have  existed  after 
all. 

"Where  has  Jake  hid  away  that  saloon 
of  his?"  questioned  the  girl  once  more. 
"You're  always  bragging  about  your 
smooth  son-in-law  and  how  he  located  a 
fraction  right  among  the  Papoose  claims, 
but  I  don't  see  nothin'  of  it.  Maybe  that's 
another  yarn  like  your  Injun  stories  or 
that  bee-utiful  baby  of  Minta's  with  a  face 
like  its  granddad's." 

"  I  was  goin'  to  surprise  you,"  admitted 
Govan,  as  he  gathered  his  reins  together. 
"Fact  is,  you  can't  see  the  little  shack 
where  Jake  and  Minta  live  until  you  get 
to  it.  It's  d'rectly  under  that  big  rock 
half  way  down  the  mountain,  right  thar 
at  the  bend  of  the  road.  As  a  claim  it 
ain't  worth  five  cents  Mexican,  but  it's 
a  mighty  good  place  to  do  business,  being 
handy  to  the  camp  and  right  on  the  road 
where  prospectors  is  a-comin'  and  a-goin'. 

"I  tell  you,  Jake  is  a  slick  one,  all  right! 
When  that  wuthless  fellow  as  was  helpin' 
the  surveyor,  got  his  time  and  give  Jake 
a  tip  about  a  fraction  that  the  Papoose 
outfit  had  kind  of  overlooked,  he  knowed 
that  was  his  chance  to  git  a  start.  Jake 
was  on  the  ground  that  night,  put  up  his 
monyments,  and  had  a  couple  of  greasers 
doin'  his  location  work,  mighty  pronto,  I 
tell  you !  You'll  see  the  prospect  hole  right 
acrost  the  road  from  the  saloon.  It's  a 
twenty-foot  shaft  and  it  shore  is  onhandy 
for  a  teamster,  being'  at  the  turn. 

"  From  there  on  the  road  is  mighty  steep 
and  narrer  whar  it  drops  into  the  canon. 
You  can't  see  it  from  here,  for  it's  blasted 
right  out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain;  just 
a  shelf  of  rock  with  a  clifft  on  one  side 
whar  the  hill  is  cut  away  and  a  drop  on  the 
other  side  that  is  purty  nigh  straight  down. 
Giddap,  you  Pet!    Giddap  Billy!" 

With  his  foot  on  the  brake,  Dad  Govan 
carefully  held  his  horses  in  hand  as  they 
began  the  dangerous  descent,  the  shoe  that 
held  the  rear  wheel  grinding  and  gritting 
through  the  crushed  rock  behind  them  and 
apparently  uttering  shrill  complaints  over 
its  hard  lot. 

"  I  wish  you  didn't  have  to  go  so  slow, 
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Pap,"  Jessie  murmured  impatiently,  "now 
that  I'm  so  near  I  can  hardly  wait  for  to 
see  Sister  Minta  and  the  baby!" 

"You'll  be  thar  in  less  than  two  min- 
utes," replied  her  father.  "My!  won't 
Minta  be  surprised,  and  won't  you  be 
tickled  when  you  see  what  a  fine  boy 
they've  got,  who  will  learn  to  call  you 
Auntie  Jess!" 

The  big  vehicle  jolted  and  swayed  under 
its  ponderous  load  of  machinery,  for  as  they 
neared  the  saloon  the  road  was  found  to  be 
in  bad  condition,  with  deep  ruts  in  which 
had  settled  fragments  of  rock  the  size  of 


a  man's  head.  The  rear  wheel  passed  over 
one  of  these  with  a  jerk  that  almost  threw 
the  girl  from  her  seat,  and  at  once  the 
heavy  wagon  lurched  forward.  The  team- 
ster throwing  all  his  weight  on  the  brake, 
discovered  that  he  was  unable  to  check  the 
momentum  it  had  acquired.  He  glanced 
around  quickly  and  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  dismay:  "Lordy,  Lordy,  Jess! 
We've  got  to  do  some  mighty  fancy  drivin'. 
The  shoe's  come  out  from  under  the  wheel. 
We  ain't  got  nothin'  but  the  brake  to  hold 
us  back,  and  that  ain't  solid  as  it  ought  to 
be." 


A  face  which  might  be  compared  to  a  rocky  hillside. 
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The  girl  answered  in  calm,  even  tones 
and  in  precisely  the  words  which  her  sharp- 
tongued  mother  would  have  used:  "  1 
knowed  all  along,  Pap,  as  how  you'd  get 
into  a  jack-pot  some  day  along  of  emptying 
a  flask  every  trip.  You  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  you'd  had  too  much  when  you 
fixed  that  shoe  at  the  summit." 

The  old  man  attempted  no  defense. 
The  wagon  was  increasing  its  speed.  If 
his  mind  had  been  a  little  cloudy  before, 
it  was  perfectly  clear  now  that  there  was 
danger  to  be  faced.  They  were  nearing 
the  curve.  As  the  wagon  started  forward 
with  ungovernable  haste,  Dad  Govan  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost  and  with  every 
ounce  of  force  in  his  tough  little  body 
jammed  down  the  brake.  It  ground 
against  the  wheel,  held  for  a  moment,  then 
a  rotten  bolt  flew  asunder  and  the  wagon 
leaped  down  hill  like  a  bowlder  set  rolling 
from  a  peak. 

White-faced,  but  cool,  the  girl  gripped 
the  seat  with  both  hands.  It  required  all 
her  strength  to  retain  hold  upon  the  sway- 
ing box. 

The  father  braced  himself  and  leaning 
forward  urged  the  horses  ahead  to  keep 
them  clear  of  the  wagon  racing  behind 
them.  It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had 
been  suddenly  called  upon  to  face  death, 
and  if  he  had  been  alone  he  would  have 
felt  perfectly  unconcerned,  but  the  fact 
that  his  daughter  now  shared  it,  lent 
danger  a  new  aspect.  Never  before  in 
his  mature  life  had  Jerry  Govan  realized 
the  meaning  of  fear. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  cool,  master  of  his 
team  and  himself,  and  he  had  need  of  all 
his  coolness  for  the  crisis  was  at  hand. 
He  knew  that  if  he  could  round  the  curve 
at  Jake's  place,  bring  the  six  horses  and 
the  heavy  wagon  between  the  little  shack 
and  the  shaft's  mouth,  the  danger  would 
be  practically  over.  From  the  saloon  to 
the  mine  was  a  straight  road,  narrow,  it  is 
true,  and  precipitous  above  and  below; 
steep  withal  but  in  fair  condition.  To 
race  his  animals  down  this  road,  make  the 
good  ford  at  Coyote  Creek  and  ease  up  on 
the  slight  ascent  that  led  to  the  engine 
house,  would  be  no  great  feat  for  an  old 
teamster  like  himself. 

He  gritted  his  teeth  as  the  team  took 
the  curve  and  swung  around  in  front  of 
the  saloon.     A  couple  of  Mexican  miners, 


loafing  in  the  sun,  were  warned  in  time  by 
the  clatter  and  sprang  back  hastily  from 
the  road.  Govan  hardly  saw  them.  His 
entire  attention  was  concentrated  on  his 
task.  It  was  a  nice  matter  to  bring  those 
six  horses  deftly  around  so  that  the  wagon 
should  not  upset  with  the  sharp  turn,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  making  too  wide  a 
curve,  run  into  the  open  shaft. 

Twas  done!  Neatly  done,  just  as  he 
knew  he  could  do  it.  Not  on  two  wheels, 
indeed,  but  very  nearly  so.  The  outer 
ones  just  grazed  the  edge  of  the  shaft's 
mouth.  Tracks  were  left  there  to  be 
admired  and  wondered  at  by  many  a  miner 
and  cow-puncher  afterwards. 

As  they  whirled  by  the  saloon,  a  woman 
ran  to  the  doorway  and  uttered  one  frantic 
scream  of  warning.  Neither  father  nor 
daughter  heard  it  for  the  uproar  of  their 
wild  flight. 

There  lay  the  road  straight  and  clear 
befove  them,  a  steep  descent  leading  to 
the  up  grade  and  safety.  No,  by  God,  not 
clear!  Not  quite  clear,  for  a  small,  red- 
clad  figure  with  naked  brown  legs  held  the 
center  of  the  road  a  few  rods  ahead  of  them. 
She  was  slowly  making  her  way  down 
toward  camp,  pushing  a  clumsy  cart  before 
her.  The  old  man  knew  on  the  instant 
that  it  was  Apache  Mary's  little  girl,  who 
was  evidently  taking  the  wash  from  Jake's 
place  to  her  mother's. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Govan  that  the  child 
would  do  the  silly  thing  she  did  and  he 
lashed  his  horses  as  if  she  were  not  there, 
for  the  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  keeping 
them  well  ahead  of  the  wagon.  The  light 
pointers  responded  to  the  whip,  the  heavy 
wheel  horses  followed  their  lead.  But 
the  child!  The  child  must  have  gone  mad 
with  terror  when  she  glanced  over  her 
shoulder  and  saw  the  huge  wagon  bearing 
down  upon  her,  for  instead  of  scurrying 
to  safety,  clinging  to  the-  scattered  brush 
on  the  down  slope,  she  ran  forward  wildly, 
unthinkingly,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  outrun 
the  galloping  team.  She  did  not  even  let 
go  the  cumbersome  little  push  cart,  which 
impeded  her  flight.  Evidently  the  self- 
possession  of  her  race  had  deserted  her. 
She  was  distracted  from  fright. 

"Turn  out,  Dad!  Turn  out,  for  God's 
sake!     I'll  jump  when  you  say  the  word!" 

There  spoke  her  father's  daughter. 
Jessie  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  fear. 


Dad  Govan  saw  that  wonderful  child  blinking  up  at  the  sun. 
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But  the  old  man  made  no  answer,  nor  did 
he  so  much  as  glance  at  her.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  it  would  be  certain  death 
for  his  daughter,  probably  for  himself  as 
well,  without  doubt  the  destruction  of 
his  horses  if  he  should  send  them  crashing 
down  the  mountain  side.  And  for  what? 
To  save  the  spawn  of  a  despised  and  hated 
race  from  perishing  under  the  wheels. 

What  matter?  The  wagon  would  pass 
over  her  as  if  she  had  not  been.  Death 
would  overtake  her  so  quickly  that  she 
would  not  realize  it.  After  all,  why  should 
he  show  any  consideration  for  an  Apache? 
When  had  her  tribe  ever  spared  one  of  his 
race?  As  he  thought  of  the  old  days  when 
Geronimo's  raiders  were  a  menace  to  his 
own  life,  it  quenched  for  a  moment  the 
spark  of  pity  he  felt  for  the  doomed  child. 
Better  that  she  should  be  the  victim! 
Who  would  care  or  grieve  if  she  were  killed 
but  her  wretched  mother,  Apache  Mary? 

A  picture  flashed  upon  his  memory.  It 
was  that  of  the  savage  woman,  her  loose 
black  hair,  her  brutish,  tatooed  features, 
the  shapeless  garb  of  her  race,  as  he  had 
seen  her  a  few  weeks  ago.  She  was  squat- 
ting on  the  ground  and  gazing  with  stolid 
face  at  her  papoose  which  had  sickened 
and  died  in  her  arms. 

Someone  had  remarked  in  his  presence: 
"  Injuns  don't  seem  to  care  much  for  their 
young  ones,"  but  he  knew  better.  Through 
the  bronze  mask  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  human  soul,  the  soul  of  a  stricken 
mother.  He  realized  at  that  moment  that 
he  himself  could  not  feel  more  keenly  the 
loss  of  his  own  pride  and  joy,  dearer  than 
his  horses,  dearer  even  than  his  own 
daughter,  that  first  grandchild,  Minta's 
baby  boy. 

Dad  Govan  did  not  translate  his  ideas 
into  words,  it's  not  the  way  of  the  West. 
These  thoughts  presented  themselves  in 
quick  succession  like  the  rapid  fire  when  a 


gun-fighter  empties  his  gun.  He  did  trans- 
late them  into  action. 

His  left  hand  gathered  the  reins,  his 
right  sought  the  holster  and  on  the  instant 
there  was  a  flash  and  report.  Pet,  the  in- 
side wheel  horse,  heaviest  and  best  of  his 
animals,  fell  like  a  stone  that  is  dropped 
from  your  hand. 

The  wheel  crashed  and  ground  against 
the  huge  carcass.  The  wagon  swayed 
violently  and  threatened  to  overturn. 
The  other  horses,  checked  and  thrown 
back  upon  their  flanks,  were  in  panic  terror. 
It  required  Govan's  nerve  and  strength 
and  skill,  all  of  it,  and  thereto  the  quieting 
sound  of  his  voice  to  soothe  the  panting 
foam-flecked  animals.  But  they  were  still 
at  last.  One  of  them,  Pet,  whom  the  old 
teamster  loved  better  than  all  the  rest,  was 
still  forever.  They  had  all  suffered  more 
or  less  from  cuts  and  bruises. 

When  they  were  under  control,  Govan 
handed  the  reins  to  his  daughter  and 
sprang  down  to  disentangle  the  horses  from 
the  broken  harness.  As  he  ran  to  the 
head  of  the  team  he  caught  sight  of  the 
Indian  child  standing  in  front  of  her  push 
cart  but  a  few  paces  distant.  She  was 
regarding  the  scene,  stolidly,  stupidly,  like 
one  in  a  trance. 

In  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  pity  for  the 
child  he  had  saved  at  such  a  cost  changed 
to  blind  fury.  The  teamster  sprang  at 
Apache  Mary's  little  girl  with  upraised 
whip,  but  she  ducked  from  under  his  hand 
like  a  squirrel,  dodged  into  the  brush  on 
the  down  slope  and  was  gone. 

As  she  slipped  aside,  Dad  Govan  saw 
what  was  in  the  push  cart  and  the  whip 
fell  from  his  hand.  Beside  the  bundle  of 
clothes,  lay,  purring  and  cooing  and  blink- 
ing up  at  the  sun,  that  wonderful  child, 
which  was  said  to  be  a  beauty,  although 
by  some  amazing  paradox  it  resembled  its 
granddad. 
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II.    THE   PEON    AND   THE    LAND 
BY    DILLON    WALLACE 


E  HAD  hoped  to  get  an 
early  morning  start, 
and  thus  avoid  the 
scorching  rays  of  mid- 
day sun;  but  it  was  not 
until  ten  o'clock  that 
our  mozos  announced 
everything  ready,  and  we  finally  mounted 
and  rode  eastward  through  the  long  main 
street,  circled  the  foot  of  San  Bias  hill,  and 
on l  into  the  open  country. 

For  four  or  five  miles  our  road  passed 
through  a  marsh,  and  for  a  mile  our  horses 
splashed  stirrup  deep  in  water.  Then  we 
reached  the  first  rise  of  the  foothills,  and 
a  tropical  growth,  dense  and  high,  closed 
in  upon  us  and  shut  out  the  last  breath 
of  air  that  in  the  open  marsh  below  had 
fanned  our  cheeks  and  in  some  degree 
made  tolerable  the  burning  intensity  of  the 
noonday  sun. 

Stately  palms  and  gigantic  ferns,  with 
a  luxuriant  tropical  undergrowth,  made 
impenetrable  the  jungle  that  lined  our 
road.  Marvelous  flowering  vines  that  en- 
twined themselves  in  the  forest  trees, 
blooming  shrubs  with  here  and  there  beau- 
tiful orchids,  and  masses  of  wild  honey- 
suckle, gave  a  setting  of  gorgeous  color 
and  charged  the  atmosphere  with  delicious 
perfume.  Brilliant  plumaged  parrots  and 
parrakeets  screamed  overhead,  ugly  look- 
ing lizards  scurried  out  of  our  path,  a 
grass-green  snake  coiled  around  the  naked 
trunk  of  a  tree,  high  up  in  air,  swayed  his 
head  back  and  forth  in  defiance,  and  an 
unseen  animal  crashed  away  into  the 
jungle  as  we  approached.  It  was  very 
wonderful  to  me  and  I  experienced  a 
strange  sensation  of  having  lived  through 
all  this  before,  in  some  far  away,  mys- 
tic past,  just  beyond  any  positive  re- 
membrance.    It  was  like  a  dream  that  one 


tries  vainly  to  recall  —  "a  sleep  and  a  for- 
getting." Perhaps  it  was  only  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  my  mind  by  pictures  that 
I  had  seen  in  early  childhood. 

Neither  Randall  nor  I  had  been  in  a 
saddle  for  over  twenty  years,  and  we  hailed 
with  joy  the  Indian  village  of  Libertad, 
the  first  settlement  that  we  reached,  when 
we  rode  into  it  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, for  here  it  was  decided  that  we  should 
rest  ourselves  and  our  horses  for  an  hour 
and  eat  some  luncheon.  Naked  children 
ran  into  the  houses  when  we  appeared,  not 
because  they  were  ashamed  of  their  naked- 
ness, for  they  had  never  worn  clothing  any 
more  than  the  pigs  and  donkeys  that 
shared  the  houses  with  them;  but  because 
they  were  startled  at  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  so  many  strange  Americanos. 

Libertad  is  a  primitive  Indian  village 
with  a  single  long  street,  typical  of  the 
tierra  caliente.  The  houses  are  built  of 
poles  bound  together  with  the  quamacate 
plant — a  vine-like  weed  used  in  place  of 
rope — with  a  space  between  each  pole,  the 
way  our  corn-cribs  are  built.  This  space 
admits  light  and  air.  The  roofs  arc- 
thatched  with  palm  leaves  or  grass,  and 
some  of  the  houses  have  sides  running  only 
half-way  to  the  roof,  with  the  upper  half 
open.  No  nails  or  iron  in  any  form  are 
used  in  the  construction  of  these  buildings. 
In  fact  the  people  live  practically  as  they 
did  when  the  white  man  first  found  them, 
and  civilization  has  had  small  influence 
upon  their  lives.  The  mule,  perhaps,  is 
the  only  innovation  of  note  since  their 
forefathers  owned  allegiance  to  tribal  chiefs, 
and  few  of  them  possess  mules. 

We  engaged  an  old  woman  to  prepare 
our  luncheon,  and  while  we  waited  for  it 
to  be  made  ready  sought  the  shade  of  a 
large  tree,  under  which  we  unpacked  our 
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mules  and  loosed  the  cinches  of  our  sad- 
dles, that  the  animals  might  rest  while 
we  stretched  our  legs. 

Presently  the  old  senora,  our  hostess, 
called  us  and  we  filed  into  her  shack — one 
of  the  best  houses  in  the  town — and  seated 
ourselves  around  a  small  home-made  table; 
the  chairs  were  home-made,  with  seats  of 
rushes,  which  grow  plentifully  here;  and 
on  the  table  were  five  tin  plates  and  one 
tin  cup  of  water.  The  floor  of  the  cabin 
was  Mother  Earth.  A  litter  of  pigs 
grunted  contentedly  at  our  feet,  and 
chickens  scratched  about  the  clay  fireplace 
built  upon  a  stone  foundation,  where  the 
old  woman  was  busily  engaged  slapping 
tortillas  and  baking  them  upon  a  stone 
griddle. 

The  tortilla  is  the  ancient  Indian  bread 
of  Mexico.  Its  only  constituent  is  Indian 
corn  (maize),  which  the  women  soak  in 
lime-water  until  the  kernels  are  at  the 
point  of  bursting,  then  wash  thoroughly 
until  it  is  free  from  lime,  when  they  grind 
it  by  rubbing  it  on  a  large  block  of  stone, 
specially  cut  for  the  purpose,  with  a  smaller 
stone  which  they  hold  in  the  hands.  The 
operation  looks  very  much  like  rubbing 
clothes  on  a  washboard,  and  is  a  laborious 
and  tedious  one.  The  lime  renders  the 
corn  dough  adhesive,  like  wheat  flour 
dough,  and  it  is  easily  patted  between  the 
hands  into  cakes  the  size  and  shape  of  an 
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ordinary  griddle  cake,  and  is  baked  upon  a 
thin  stone  griddle.  Though  no  salt  or 
leaven  is  added,  fresh  tortillas  are  exceed- 
ingly palatable. 

The  one  other  food  mainstay  is  jrijoles — 
ordinary  beans.  They  are  boiled  to  a 
mush,  and,  with  a  liberal  quantity  of 
lard,  are  warmed,  as  required,  in  a  flat 
earthen  dish  that  answers  for  a  frying  pan. 
The  very  poor  people  do  not  always  have 
the  luxury  of  jrijoles,  and  when  they  do 
have  them  cannot  always  afford  the  lard. 

We  were  served  with  jrijoles  and  tortillas, 
and  an  earthen  dish  of  exceedingly  hot 
chili  sauce. 

"  I  have  no  knife  and  fork,"  said  Randall 
when  we  were  seated.  "Ask  her  for  them, 
Gates.     She's  forgotten  them." 

"Knives  and  forks!"  exclaimed  Gates. 
"They  don't  have  luxuries  like  knives  and 
forks  here.  The  only  household  utensils 
that  this  woman  has  you  see  before  you." 

Gates  took  a  tortilla  in  his  fingers,  broke 
it  in  two,  shaped  one  piece  into  a  scoop, 
pushed  the  jrijoles  on  it  with  the  other,  and 
ate.     We  followed  his  example. 

"Verily  man's  wants  are  few  when  he 
doesn't  know  any  better/'  remarked  Ran- 
dall, between  efforts  to  get  the  beans  safely 
to  his  mouth. 

It  was  six  o'clock  when  we  reached 
Navarrete,  the  next  town  beyond  Libertad, 
where  we  were  to  stop  for  the  night.     It 
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seemed  to  me  I  never  was  so  weary  in  my 
life  as  when  we  finally  halted  in  front  of 
our  hotel,  and  I  was  so  lame  I  could 
scarcely  dismount  from  my  horse.  Emer- 
son had  given  us  a  glowing  description  of 
this  hotel.  He  told  us  it  was  the  best 
appointed  hotel  in  this  section  of  Tepic 
Territory,  and  that  here  we  could  enjoy 
all  the  luxuries  the  country  afforded.  So 
our  expectations  were  pitched  to  a  high 
degree.  But  when  we  viewed  the  hostelry 
they  fell  with  a  thump.  It  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  shack  similar  to  those 
at  Libertad,  but  on  a  somewhat  larger 
scale.  The  "dining  saloon,"  as  Emerson 
jocularly  called  it,  was  enclosed  by  a  fence, 
and  the  entrance  was  through  a  gate.  A 
hog  was  eating  its  supper  of  corn  under  the 
table,  chickens  were  going  to  roost  just 
behind  it,  and  two  or  three  parrots,  perched 
on  a  bar  under  the  eaves,  were  swearing 
volubly  in  Mexican  Spanish. 

We  were  cordially  greeted  by  two  senor- 
itas — one  of  them  with  a  round,  bright 
face — and  an  old  senora.  Gates  gave 
them  an  order  for  supper,  while  the  mozos 
piled  our  saddles  and  baggage  in  one  end 
of  the  room,  or  rather,  shed,  for  that  is 
the  most  dignified  name  it  deserves.  A 
Mexican  whose  horse  was  standing  outside 
was  finishing  his  meal.  He  paid  his  dues, 
looked  at  his  six-shooter  to  see  that  it  was 
properly  loaded,   and   then    took   a  Win- 


chester rifle  from  the  saddle  boot  and  filled 
the  magazine  with  cartridges,  remarking 
as  he  did  so,  that  he  had  to  ride  to  Santiago 
that  night,  and  there  were  bad  men  in  the 
country.  As  he  mounted  and  trotted  off, 
I  noticed  that  he  also  carried  a  sword. 

The  bedroom — there  was  but  one  to 
accommodate  all  comers — had  an  earthen 
floor,  and  the  canvas  cots  were  arranged  in 
rows,  like  beds  in  a  hospital  ward,  each 
having  its  canopy  of  cheese-cloth.  We 
looked  carefully  under  the  sheet  to  scat 
away  any  scorpions  or  centipedes  that 
might  be  lying  for  us,  before  we  undressed 
and  crawled  in,  leaving  our  guns  within 
reach,  for  we  were  strangers  in  a  strange 
land,  and  a  native  had  shown  us  by  ex- 
ample that  it  wasN  a  wise  precaution  to 
have  our  arms  ready. 

The  village  of  Navarrete  has  a  popula- 
tion of  five  hundred  people.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  hacienda  Navarrete,  a  haci- 
enda containing  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  acres,  and  owned  by 
a  native  Mexican  to  whom  it  has  probably 
been  handed  down,  through  generations. 
It  is  hard  for  one  to  realize  the  immense 
territory  embraced  within  the  boundaries 
of  this  single  ranch — three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  square  miles,  or  an  area 
equal  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  It  is  only  an  example, 
however,    of    many    of    the   large   landed 
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estates  of  the  republic — some  larger,  some 
smaller. 

The  ranch  house  is  the  only  building  of 
substantial  construction  on  the  place,  and 
is  of  brick  and  mortar.  All  the  others  are 
the  flimsy,  thatched-roof  huts  typical  of 
the  tierra  caliente.  Libertad  and  several 
other  small  Indian  villages  are  also  situ- 
ated upon  the  Hacienda  Navarrete,  and 
the  people  who  inhabit  them  are  little 
better  than  serfs. 

The  soil  is  rich,  deep,  and  practi- 
cally inexhaustible.  Fertilization  is  never 
thought  of,  and  is  unnecessary.  On  the 
various    elevations    almost    anything   can 


pack  mules  carry  the  produce  to  market, 
but  so  little  of  the  land  is  cleared  and  under 
cultivation  that  the  tilled  portion  is  hardly 
noticeable.  The  greater  part  is  overrun 
with  a  rank,  wild  growth,  through  which 
long-horned  cattle  range  and  are  guarded 
from  wild  beasts  by  Indian  herdsmen. 

Land  is  a  heritage  and  not  a  commodity 
to  the  Mexican,  and  unless  he  is  pressed 
for  funds  it  is  not  usual  for  him  to  offer 
his  estate  for  sale.  Of  course,  a  liberal 
offer  and  the  glitter  of  gold  are  always 
strong  arguments  which  go  far  to  overcome 
his  prejudices.  At  the  present  time  from 
two  to  four  pesos  an  acre,  to  include  ap- 


The  hotel  at  Navarrete,  our  party  seated  in  the  "dining  saloon"  to  the  left. 


be  grown,  from  bananas  to  corn,  coffee 
and  rubber.  Pineapples  grow  wild,  limes, 
lemons  and  oranges  are  abundant  in  the 
uncultivated  state.  Corn  yields  two  and 
sometimes  three  crops  a  year  without  irri- 
gation, and  nearly  every  stalk  bears  two 
large  ears.  We  saw  some  remarkable 
fields  of  the  ripening  grain. 

Tobacco,  corn,  beans  and  a  little  cotton 
are  practically  the  only  crops  to  which  any 
attention  whatever  is  given,  and  the 
methods  of  planting  and  harvesting  are 
the  crudest.  None  of  the  modes  of  modern 
scientific  farming  is  known.  The  forked 
stick  of  ancient  Egypt  is  the  plow,  the 
machete  is  the  cultivator.     Hundreds  of 


purtenances,  is  deemed  an  average  valua- 
tion; but  it  is  possible  to  buy  land  only 
in  large  parcels,  of  many  thousand  acres, 
at  that  price. 

They  told  us  that  two  years  ago  the 
Hacienda  Navarrete  was  offered  for  sal< 
for  five  hundred  thousand  pesos.  Nov 
the  asking  price — unless  it  has  advanced 
again — is  one  million  pesos.  This  hacienda 
pays  its  owner  an  income  of  fifty  thousand 
pesos  a  year,  and  he  gives  it  absolutely  no 
personal  attention,  leaving  every  detail 
to  his  head  mozo.  The  mozo  sends  the 
cattle  and  produce  to  market,  and  turns 
over  the  proceeds  to  his  master,  who  does 
not  look  at  the  accounts,  and  cares  nothing 
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about  them  so  long  as  his  expensive  habits 
and  appetites  are  satisfied.  A  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  asked  him  once  if  he 
did  not  think  a  large  part  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  hacienda  were  stolen. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  answered,  "there  is  no 
occasion  for  my  head  mozo  to  steal.  I  pay 
him  liberally  for  managing  the  hacienda." 

"How  much  do  you  pay  him?"  was 
asked. 

"Forty-five  pesos  a  month,"  was  the 
reply. 

Forty-five  pesos!  Twenty-two  and  a 
half  dollars  a  month  to  manage  that  stu- 
pendous estate!  I  wonder  if  that  mozo 
steals?     Perhaps  not;   but  honesty,  under 


ment.  Some  of  the  more  ignorant  haci- 
enda owners  gave  no  attention  whatever 
to  the  edict,  and  theoretically  they  lost 
their  properties,  to  which  they  presumably 
had  defective  titles.  In  conformance  with 
the  terms  of  the  edict  these  were  at  once 
listed  as  government  lands,  and  offered  by 
the  land  office  for  sale. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  purchased  from 
the  government  a  tract  of  these  lands  ap- 
proximating fifty  thousand  acres.  When 
he  went  to  claim  his  property,  he  found  it 
in  possession  of  an  old  Mexican  who 
claimed  ownership  in  spite  of  the  govern- 
ment grant.  The  Mexican  had  lived  upon 
it  all  his  life,  and  it  had  been  in  his  family 


Canoe  dug  from  a  single  log.     This  canoe  will  carry  twenty  mule  cargoes  or  three  tons. 


the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is  not 
one  of  the  shining  virtues  of  a  Mexican 
mozo. 

Real  estate  titles  in  Mexico  were  formerly 
much  involved  and  exceedingly  unstable. 
To  cure  defects,  President  Diaz,  a  few 
years  ago,  issued  an  edict  requiring  that 
all  titles  be  submitted  for  confirmation 
by  himself  or  his  authorized  deputies. 
This  confirmation  amounted  to  a  new 
grant  from  the  government,  which  was 
unassailable  for  any  cause.  Titles  not 
submitted  within  a  specified  period  re- 
verted to  the  government,  and  the  land 
covered  by  them  became  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  to  be  thrown  open  to  denounce- 


for  many  generations.  It  was  stocked  with 
several  thousand  head  of  cattle,  under  the 
charge  of  cowboys  who  carried  revolvers. 
The  Mexican  and  his  grown  sons  also 
carried  revolvers.  When  my  acquaintance 
demanded  possession,  the  Mexican  in- 
formed him  that  the  land  was  his,  title  or 
no  title,  government  grant  or  no  grant, 
and  he  intended  to  hold  it  against  all 
comers,  and  he  and  his  men  would  shoot 
anybody  found  trespassing  upon  it.  My 
friend  discreetly  retired  to  the  land  office, 
and  demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  property  for  which  he  had  paid.  Here 
he  was  told  that  the  government  had 
undertaken  only  to  sell  him  a  sound  title, 
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and  not  to  put  him  into  possession.  Such 
a  title  had  been  delivered  to  him,  and  the 
government  could  not  in  addition  attempt 
to  dispossess  trespassers.  He  must  do  that 
himself,  but  he  must  not  kill  anybody  in 
doing  it.  Perhaps  the  courts  could  help 
him.  Now  a  man  may  be  born,  live  out  a 
long  and  eventful  career,  die  and  be  for- 
gotten, while  the  machinery  of  the  courts 
is  getting  ready  to  be  put  into  motion. 
The  result  is,  my  acquaintance  is  the  owner 
of  fifty  thousand  acres  of  good  Mexican 
land  that  he  cannot  set  his  foot  upon,  and 
of  which  he  may  never  get  control. 

I  cite  this  as  a  warning  to  would-be 
investors.  It  is  a  wise  precaution  to 
first  learn,  before  accepting  land  office 
titles,  whether  the  land  they  wish  to  buy  is 
free  from  the  encumbrance  of  belligerent 
claimants  in  possession.  My  acquaintance 
did  not  take  this  precaution.  He  pur- 
chased in  good  faith,  believing  he  was  get- 
ting a  wild  and  unoccupied  tract. 

I  was  very  stiff  indeed  when  I  mounted 
my  horse,  at  daybreak,  the  following  morn- 
ing, but  a  few  miles  at  a  smart  trot  lim- 
bered up  my  joints,  and  as  I  became  ac- 
customed to  the  saddle  and  motion,  en- 
joyed keenly  the  wild  new  country  through 
which  we  were  riding.  Our  trail  was  in 
excellent  condition,  but  finally  it  took  to 
the  shores  of  a  creek,  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  it,  and  we  were  forced  to  make  frequent 
circuits  through  thick  undergrowth  to  avoid 
quagmires. 

Two  or  three  small  Indian  villages  were 
passed,  where  naked  children  watched  us 
curiously,  and  women  grinding  corn 
stopped  their  work  to  gaze.  Near  each 
village  several  scantily  clad  women,  sit- 
ting upon  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  creek, 
were  busily  engaged  in  rubbing  clothes  on 
flat  stones,  and  pounding  the  garments 
vigorously  against  bowlders.  This  is  the 
Mexican  laundry,  and  every  day  is  wash 
day.  I  often  wondered  what  they  did 
with  the  garments  after  they  were  washed, 
for  no  one  that  we  saw  appeared  to  be 
seriously  addicted  to  the  habit  of  wearing 
clean  clothing. 

There  were  hot  springs,  said  to  possess 
curative  qualities,  not  far  from  one  of 
the  settlements.  Aguas  Calientes  (hot 
water)  the  place  was  called.  One  finds 
a  great  many  hot  springs  in  the  course 
of  a  journey  through   Mexico,  and  wher- 


ever there  is  a  settlement  near  one  of 
them  it  is  sure  to  be  called  "Aguas  Cali- 
entes." I  visited  at  least  a  half  dozen 
"Aguas  Calientes"  in  the  course  of  my 
travels,  and  I  am  sure  I  overlooked  several 
by  not  inquiring  their  names. 

Now  and  again  pack  trains  crowded  us 
off  the  trail,  the  mules  heavily  laden  with 
merchandise  for  the  Santiago  Ixcuintla 
shops,  or  with  bales  of  cotton  destined  for 
the  mills  at  Tepic  City,  there  to  be  manu- 
factured into  gaudy-colored  zerapes  or 
coarse  cotton  fabrics  worn  by  the  peons; 
and  once  we  met  a  muleteer  with  three  or 
four  mules  deliberately  proceeding  with 
the  Santiago  Ixcuintla  mail  en  route  to 
the  railroad  at  San  Marcos.  We  gave  all 
the  pack  trains  we  met  a  wide  berth,  for 
pack  mules  turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left  for  man  or  beast,  but  demand  a 
clear  right  of  way;  and  unless  you  wish 
to  have  your  legs  well  scraped  against  their 
packs,  you  will  be  discreet  and  recognize 
their   claims. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque, perhaps,  of  all  the  travelers  we  met 
were  the  members  of  a  little  Indian  family 
in  the  act  of  moving.  1 1  was  like  a  glimpse 
of  the  Orient.  Their  household  goods  and 
all  their  worldly  possessions  loaded  upon 
a  burro,  the  mother  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms  perched  on  top,  while  the  father 
walked  by  the  side.  They  reminded  me  of 
the  picture  we  are  so  familiar  with  of  the 
flight  of  Joseph  and  Mary  with  the  child 
Jesus. 

The  soil  of  the  whole  country  through 
which  we  were  passing  was  rich  and  arable, 
and  capable  of  being  turned  into  a  veritable 
paradise.  This  is  on  the  line  of  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  I  could  not  but  picture  to 
myself  the  wonderful  transformation  that 
is  in  store  for  it  during  the  next  decade, 
when  American  capital,  which  is  sure  to 
follow  the  opening  of  the  railway,  takes 
hold  of  it.  What  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment it  offers!  And  now  is  the  time  to 
strike.  Investors  who  take  hold  of  this 
land  now,  while  it  can  be  had  at  a  merely 
nominal  price,  will  reap  fortunes  in  colo- 
nization later.  In  five  years  at  furthest — 
probably  much  sooner — the  whistle  of  the 
locomotive  will  awake  the  country  from  its 
long  night  of  darkness  and  inertia  to  the 
daylight  of  progress  and  prosperity.     These 
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jungles  will  be  transformed  into  orange 
groves,  fields  of  corn  and  barley  and  alfalfa 
will  spring  up,  rich  harvests  of  bananas, 
pineapples  and  the  hundred  other  profit- 
able crops  they  are  capable  of  will  be 
gathered,  and  from  the  near-by  hills  will 
come  as  fine  coffee  as  tropical  America  can 
grow. 

Perhaps  this  is  too  optimistic  a  view  to 
take,  but  we  shall  see.  I  have  traveled 
from  seaboard  to  seaboard  of  the  United 
States,  but  have  seen  nothing  to  compare 
with  this  land  in  natural  resources.  There 
is  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation,  but  irriga- 
tion is  not  generally  necessary  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Tepic  Territory. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  collection  of 
Indian  huts  on  the  bank  of  the  Santiago 
River,  which  we  were  informed  was  the 
village  of  La  Presa;  and  just  across  the 
river  lay  the  important  town  of  Santiago 
I  xcuintla.  A  group  of  picturesque  natives, 
a  pack  train  and  a  cumbrous  cart  of  pre- 


historic design,  drawn  by  four  oxen,  were 
waiting  to  be  carried  across  the  river  on 
the  batangas — a  ferry-boat  constructed  of 
two  dugout  canoes  supporting  a  platform, 
with  a  railing  built  around  the  platform. 

It  was  noon  when  we  led  our  horses  and 
mules  upon  the  flimsy  batangas,  which 
was  propelled  across  the  shallow  river  by 
men  with  long  poles,  and  on  the  other  side 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  Hotel  Sur  Pacifico. 

The  boniface  of  the  Hotel  Sur  Pacifico 
came  personally  to  receive  us  as  we  rode 
through  the  high  doorway  of  his  hotel  into 
the  patio.  He  told  us,  that  he  was  quite 
overcome  by  the  honor  of  entertaining  so 
many  distinguished  guests.  He  would 
do  his  best  to  be  worthy  of  that  honor. 
Would  the  Americanos  make  themselves 
comfortable?  The  house  and  all  it  held 
was  theirs.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
more  than  the  regular  rate  for  enter- 
tainment he  charged  us  for  bestowing  that 
"honor"  upon  him.  In  eastern  Mexico 
along  the  lines  of  tourist  travel  all  Ameri- 
cans are  looked  upon  as  a  happy  com- 
bination of  "easy  mark"  and  "bloated 
plutocrat,"  especially  created  for  the  en- 
richment of  native  merchants  and  hotel 
keepers,  and  prices  always  advance  tem- 
porarily when  a  "gringo"  appears.  This 
custom  has  crept  even  into  the  isolated 
towns  of  the  western  slope,  where  the  only 
Americans  ever  seen  are  occasional  miners 
or   prospectors. 

To  the  average  Mexican  all  Americans 
are  "gringos."  They  are  too  polite  to  call 
you  a  gringo  to  your  face,  but  amongst 
themselves  it  is  the  term  generally  used  in 
referring  to  Americans.  It  is  a  term  of 
disrespect,  just  as  "greaser,"  when  applied 
to  a  Mexican,  is  an  opprobrious  term. 
"Gringo"  had  its  origin  during  our  war 
with  Mexico  in  1847.  Bobby  Burns'  song, 
with  the  chorus: 

"Green  grow  the  rashes,  O; 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  O; 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend, 
Are  spent  among  the  lasses,  O." 

was  very  popular  then,  and  our  soldiers 
in  Mexico  sang  it  on  the  march  and  on 
nearly  every  occasion.  "Green  grow" 
sounded  like  "gringo"  to  the  Mexicans, 
unacquainted  with  English,  and  they 
quickly  learned  to  speak  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  as  "gringos,"  and  thenceforth 
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this  appellation  has  been  attached  to  all 
Americans. 

A  string  band  serenaded  with  soft,  sweet 
music  a  newly  married  couple,  who  were 
at  dinner  in  the  patio,  and  while  we  ate 
in  the  dining  room  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  patio,  we  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
the  music.  Mexicans  are  natural  musi- 
cians, and  this  band  played  well. 

Shortly  after  two  o'clock  the  mozos 
brought  our  horses  around,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  pack  mules  to  accompany 
us,  we  rode  out  of  town,  on  a  wide  road 
that  leads  to  the  eastward.  For  a  short 
distance  the  country  was  comparatively 
open,  and  cultivated  fields  lay  about  us. 
But  soon  a  turn  took  us  into  a  pasture, 
and  our  King's  highway  dropped  down  to 
a  simple  bridle  path  and  finally  became  a 
broken  trail,  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Santiago  Rio. 

We  still  had  fifteen  miles  to  ride  before 
reaching  the  Hacienda  San  Nicholas. 
Fifteen  miles  is  not  far  when  you  have  a 
good  road,  and  your  horses  are  fresh;  but 
with  tired  horses,  on  a  trail  that  runs 
through  mud  and  over  rocks,  in  a  broiling 
sun,  when  you  are  weary  and  sore  in  every 
limb  from  unaccustomed  riding,  it  seems 
an  endless  journey. 

Sometimes  we  rode  close  to  the  bank, 
and  had  magnificent  views  of  the  river, 
reaching  far  away  to  the  mountains.  Huge 
alligators  sunned  themselves  on  the  sandy 
beaches  across  the  stream.  Many  of  these 
reptiles  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  The 
large  ones  are  a  menace  to  calves,  which 
come  down  with  the  herds  to  drink. 

During  the  rainy  season  the  Rio  Santi- 
ago sometimes  breaks  over  its  banks  and 
inundates  large  sections  of  the  lower  ele- 
vations of  the  valley.  It  is  seven  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and,  next  to  the  Fuerte 
River  of  Sinaloa,  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  river  wholly  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Mexico.  Rising  in  the  beautiful 
Lake  Chapala,  it  crosses  the  State  of  Jal- 
isco, breaks  out  through  the  canons  of  the 
Sierra  de  Nayarit,  and  fertilizes  and  waters 
a  long  stretch  of  the  rich  bottom  land 
of  Tepic  Territory  before  it  finally  reaches 
the  sea  at  San  Bias.  Though  it  is  wide 
and  generally  shallow  below  the  mountains, 
during  five  or  six  months  of  the  year  flat- 
bottomed  boats  and  canoes  of  from  three 
to  five  tons  burden  may  navigate  it  to  a 


distance  seventy  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  soil  of  the  valley  is  a  rich,  dark  loam, 
and  where  the  river  had  undermined  its 
banks  at  the  high  points  we  could  see  a 
depth  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above 
the  clay  or  gravel  substrata. 

The  vegetation  was  dense,  and  to  our 
unfamiliar  eyes  strange  and  wonderful. 
Trees  were  festooned  with  innumerable 
flowering  vines,  brilliant  in  color  and  of 
fragrant  perfume,  which  grew  in  amazing 
profusion.  A  thousand  varieties  of  trees 
and  plants  that  we  did  not  recognize, 
closed  in  our  narrow  trail,  and  in  and  out 
amongst  them  darted  gorgeous-colored 
parrots,  filling  the  air  with  discordant 
screams,  in  noisy  protest  against  our  in- 
vasion of  their  retreat.  Toward  sunset  we 
crossed  two  rocky  ridges  and  congratu- 
lated ourselves  upon  having  them  behind 
us  before  darkness  came. 

I  had  read  a  great  deal  of  the  sunsets  of 
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Mexico,  and  while  some  of  them  were  of 
entrancing  beauty,  they  disappointed  me. 
The  refraction  was  of  too  brief  duration, 
with  scarcely  any  time  perceptible  between 
the  going  of  the  sun  and  the  coming  of 
darkness.  They  do  not  compare  with  the 
glory  and  wonder  of  color  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed amongst  the  lakes  of  the  interior 
plateau  of  Labrador.  But  no  sunsets  in 
the  world  can  compare  with  those  of  Lab- 
rador, where  they  reach  the  very  height  of 
color  perfection,  with  long  duration. 

Through  mud  and  mire,  through  dark  bits 
of  woods  and  across  arroyos,  we  picked  our 
way  in  the  darkness,  until  finally  Gates, 
who  was  ahead,  called  back  to  us: 
"See  that  light?  That's  the  house." 
It  was  welcome,  indeed.  Weary  with 
our  two  days  in  the  saddle  under  a  burn- 
ing sun,  the  cheery  light  was  like  a  harbor 
beacon  to  a  sailor  entering  port  after  a 
tempestuous  voyage.  As  we  rode  through 
the  high  doorway,  and  dismounted,  a 
swarthy  native  youth,  clad  in  white,  was 
setting  a  table,  spread  with  a  snowy  cloth, 
on  the  patio  veranda.  A  delicious  odor 
of  coffee  and  savory  cooking  pervaded  the 
atmosphere,  and  a  feeling  of  contentment 
and  rest  stole  over  us.  The  luxury  of  a 
bath,  an  excellent  meal,  a  cigar,  and  an 
hour's  pleasant  chat,  followed  by  a  com- 
fortable bed  free  from  parasites,  stamped 
the  hacienda  San  Nicholas  upon  our  mem- 
ory as  a  haven  of  rest  and  good  cheer. 

The  following  morning  I  had  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  at  leisure  our  immediate 
surroundings.  The  house  was  built  after 
the  prevailing  style  of  architecture,  form- 
ing a  hollow  square,  with  a  patio  in  the 
center.  It  had  but  one  story,  and  was 
constructed  of  brick  and  adobe,  the  walls 
ponderously  thick,  the  roof  of  tile,  the  floors 
of  red  brick,  the  door  to  the  patio  massive 
white  mahogany  and  fastened  with  iron 
bars.  Loopholes,  now  plugged  with  mor- 
tar, formerly  punctured  the  outer  walls, 
and  gave  evidence  that  the  building  was 
originally  designed  for  defense  against 
Indians  or  brigands.  The  rooms  opened 
upon  a  covered  veranda  that  faced  the 
patio,  which  was  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  On  the  east  side  of  the  patio  lay 
the  kitchen,  the  servants'  quarters  and 
the  hacienda  store,  on  the  north  was  the 
main  entrance,  and  on  the  west  a  door 
leading  to  a  corral. 


Behind  the  house  was  a  gently  rising 
hill,  and  along  its  base,  adjoining  the  en- 
closed grounds,  stretched  a  short  street 
lined  with  the  miserable  Indian  huts  that 
we  had  become  so  familiar  with  on  our 
inland  journey.  Women  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  grinding  corn,  or,  with  big  clay 
bottles  balanced  upon  their  heads,  were 
bringing  home  the  day's  supply  of  water 
from  a  neighboring  brook,  before  the  sun 
had  heated  it.  These  bottles  held  from 
three  to  five  gallons  each,  and  were  carried 
without  the  aid  of  the  hands  to  balance 
them. 

Men  lounged  about  in  white  cotton  pa- 
jamas, and  most  of  them  wore  the  {erape — 
a  blanket — wrapped  around  their  shoul- 
ders, with  one  end  throv/n  back  over  the 
left  shoulder.  The  women  wore  a  scarf — 
reboso — over  their  heads,  crossed  under  the 
chin  and  the  ends  thrown  back  over  their 
shoulders.  Both  the  women  and  men 
were  barefooted,  or  wore  only  sandals, 
which  is  the  prevailing  fashion  in  footgear 
among  the  peon  class.  The  men's  white 
pajamas  were  all  remarkably  clean.  I 
might  say  that  they  were  cleaner  and 
neater  in  appearance  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Mexico  I  visited. 

Nearly  every  one  seemed  to  be  suffering 
from  calentura  (malarial  fever),  and 
indeed,  it  is  a  wonder  these  peons  do  not 
have  a  continual  scourge  of  typhoid  and 
yellow  fever  as  well,  in  view  of  the  un- 
sanitary conditions  that  exist,  and  their 
utter  disregard  of  the  simplest  precautions. 
Poor  little  youngsters  were  crying  with  the 
fever,  and  some  of  them  lay  upon  the 
ground  too  sick  to  move,  as  we  stepped 
over  them.  I  saw  one  or  two  that  I 
thought  at  first  were  dead.  They  get 
little  or  no  care,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
do  die,  and  are  apparently  forgotten  at 
once  by  the  parents.  But  then  there  are 
plenty  of  new  ones  that  come  to  take  the 
places  of  those  that  die. 

Eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  children 
born  in  Mexico,  I  was  informed  upon  good 
authority,  are  illegitimate.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  the  people  of  any  land 
to  have  less  regard  for  sexual  purity  than 
have  the  peons  of  Mexico.  No  obloquy 
is  attached  to  the  parents  of  illegitimate 
children  and  no  shame  follows  children 
born  out  of  wedlock. 

The  conditions  are  these — the  Mexican 
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government  looks  upon  marriage  as  a 
purely  civil  contract,  and,  for  reasons 
deemed  sufficient,  declines  to  recognize  as 
binding  any  ceremony  performed  by 
others  than  duly  authorized  officials.  The 
Church  teaches  her  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  marriage  is  a  religious  union, 
and  can  only  be  consummated  by  a  priest 
of  the  Church,  that  the  civil  marriage 
alone  is  not  binding,  and  entails  no  moral 
obligation.  The  priest  charges  six  pesos 
or  more  to  perform  the  ceremony,  the 
government  six,  and  as  twelve  pesos  is  an 
amount  that  most  peons  never  in  their  life 
possess  at  any  one  time,  and  as  neither  form 
of  marriage  is  in  itself  considered  sufficient, 
the  majority  do  not  get  married  at  all,  but 
the  men  and  women  simply  go  and  live 
together.  This  condition  blots  out  any 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  the  result 
is  inevitable — moral  and  physical  degen- 
eracy. 

After  dinner  our  horses  were  brought 
around  and  we  rode  forth  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  managing  mozo  of  the  hacienda, 
Serapio  Ballestrado  by  name,  to  inspect 
the  adjacent  rubber  forests.  Serapio  was 
a  splendid  specimen  of  physical  perfection, 
self-reliant,  and,  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  average  Mexican,  active  and  aggres- 
sive. We  soon  became  friends,  and  I 
learned  that  he  had  spent  several  years  in 
California  and  as  a  cowboy  in  Texas.     Dur- 
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ing  his  residence  in  the  United  States  he 
acquired  a  fair  speaking  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  and  this  enabled  me  to 
converse  with  him  and  glean  from  him  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  Mexico  and 
the  people,  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
been  denied.  Besides  being  managing 
mozo  of  the  Hacienda  San  Nicholas,  Sera- 
pio is  a  sort  of  judicial  officer  for  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  and  he  is  looked  upon 
by  the  peons  as  a  chief.  His  self-reliance 
and  decisive  manner  are  doubtless  heredi- 
tary and  have  been  handed  down  to  him 
with  his  caste  from  the  days  before  the 
conquest.  Here  in  these  more  or  less 
remote  sections  of  the  country  the  caste 
of  those  days  has  not  been  altogether 
eliminated. 

Out  through  fields  of  para  grass,  wild 
pineapple,  and  corn  fields  with  weeds 
higher  than  the  horses'  backs,  and  flowers 
blooming  everywhere,  we  rode  into  the 
forest  for  a  short  distance,  Serapio  using 
his  machete  to  cut  away  the  branches  that 
blocked  the  trail.  The  large  rubber  trees 
were  tapped  for  gum,  and  we  saw  several 
hundred  young  trees  recently  set  out  and 
under  cultivation.  The  cultivation  of  the 
rubber  tree  in  this  section  is  in  its  infancy, 
and  whether  it  will  pay  or  not  I  cannot  say. 
However,  the  old  trees  yield  a  good  quality 
of  rubber,  and  are  well  worth  attention. 

Some  of  the  other  forest  trees  noticed 
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were  the  {ebas,  a  large  tree,  of  quick  growth, 
but  punky  and  of  no  commercial  value; 
the  amata,  or  white  mahogany,  not  plenti- 
ful; a  very  few  tampa^iran,  or  rosewood; 
itpagopta,  numerous  and  large;  the  guan- 
acastl,  a  very  large  tree,  of  quick  growth, 
utilized  by  the  natives  for  making  dugout 
canoes;  and  the  capoma,  also  numerous — 
a  large  tree  the  leaves  and  berries  of  which 
are  greedily  eaten  by  cattle. 

The  Hacienda  San  Nicholas  is  a  rather 
small  ranch.  It  contains  only  about  forty- 
five  thousand  acres,  or  approximately 
seventy-five  square  miles,  and  until  re- 
cently was  a  part  of  the  large  landed  estate 
of  a  Mexican  hidalgo.  Its  lower  end  is  five 
miles  below,  or  to  the  westward  of  the 
ranch  house,  and  it  runs  eastward  twenty- 
five  miles  into  the  rugged  mountains  of 
the   Laborrosa. 

One  morning  soon  after  our  arrival  at 
the  hacienda  we  rode  out  to  see  the  laborers 
at  work  in  the  bottom  land  fields,  and  to 
witness  the  medieval  farming  methods  still 
in  vogue.  Here  the  Indian  plants  and 
harvests  his  crops  just  as  his  ancestors  did 
for  generations  upon  generations  before 
him,  and  the  time  and  labor  saving  imple- 
ments invented  within  the  past  hundred 
years,  which  have  so  completely  revolu- 
tionized farming  in  civilized  lands,  are  still 
unheard  of  and  unknown. 


We  had  taken  the  trail  early,  that  the 
intense  heat  of  the  tropical  midday  might  be 
avoided.  It  was  a  glorious  morning.  The 
air  was  soft  and  balmy,  and  fragrant  with 
new-day  sweetness,  the  foliage  dripped 
with  moisture,  the  cloudless  sky  was  a 
delicate,  opalescent  blue;  and  as  the  sun 
flared  up  over  the  crests  of  sapphire  and 
emerald  hills  to  flood  the  world  with  its 
dazzling  light,  the  dewdrops  on  the  bushes 
sparkled  and  shimmered  like  a  mass  of 
exquisite  pearls. 

In  the  thick  growth  of  the  river  valley 
through  which  our  trail  led,  the  shrubs  and 
even  the  higher  trees  were  matted  and 
festooned  with  a  profusion  of  wild  honey- 
suckle and  morning  glories,  now  in  full 
bloom,  and  displaying  a  hundred  shades  of 
colors.  These  morning  glories  are  a  re- 
markable production  of  nature.  They  are 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  our  home  varieties, 
and  are  rich  and  velvety.  You  see  them 
here  in  various  shades  of  red,  blue,  pink 
and  yellow,  from  the  lightest  gold  to  the 
deepest  orange,  and  some  in  variegated 
tints.  Matted  amongst  them  were  gar- 
lands of  the  honeysuckle,  and  brilliant  reds 
of  other  flowering  vines.  This  gorgeous 
mass  of  flowers  and  foliage  banked  our 
trail  on  either  side  and  stood  a  full  half 
hundred  feet  above  our  heads.  The  at- 
mosphere was  charged  with  the  perfume 
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of  sweet-smelling  blossoms,  the  forest  re- 
sounded with  the  marvelous  songs  of  the 
mocking  bird,  and  a  hundred  unseen 
warblers  vied  with  each  other  to  fill  the 
world  with  melody.  It  was  a  wilderness 
of  color,  of  music  and  sweet  scents  beyond 
anything  I  had  ever  pictured  or  imagined. 
On  the  morning  of  which  I  write  our 
trail  carried  us  over  a  small  eminence  and 
down  on  the  farther  side  to  a  creek.  As 
our  horses  splashed  into  the  water  a  huge 
alligator  dashed  from  a  sunny  place  on  the 
bank,  where  it  had  been  warming  itself, 
and  as  it  swam  away  the  waves  and  rip- 
ples created  by  the  movement  of  its  great 
tail  marked  the  direction  it  took. 


It  was  the  ancient  plow  of  Egypt,  and  1 
can  safely  say  is  neither  patented,  nor 
controlled  by  the  farm  implement  trust. 
The  plowman  carried  a  long,  sharp-pointed 
pole  as  a  goad  to  urge  the  oxen  into  ac- 
tivity, though  no  particular  activity,  either 
on  the  part  of  plowman  or  oxen  was  notice- 
able. 

It  was  harvest  time  for  corn,  and  in  the 
fields  we  rode  through  men  were  husk- 
ing the  ears  from  standing  stalks — which 
they  do  not  cut — and  throwing  them  over 
their  shoulders  into  baskets,  suspended 
by  shoulder  straps  in  some  instances,  and 
by  tump  lines,  with  the  forehead  strap,  in 
others.     The  tump  line  is  used  by  a  good 
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Just  beyond  the  creek  we  came  out  in- 
to a  clearing,  where  a  mozo  with  an  ox 
team  was  plowing  for  the  November  corn 
planting. 

The  plow  was  the  typical  Mexican  plow, 
and  was  constructed  of  two  pieces  of  wood, 
the  one  a  long  pole,  an  end  of  which  was 
lashed  to  a  cross  piece,  which  was  in  turn 
lashed  to  the  horns  of  the  oxen,  the  other 
end  mortised  into  another  stick  at  right 
angles.  The  lower  end  of  the  latter  stick, 
fashioned  into  a  curved  point,  served  as  a 
plowshare  for  stirring  the  earth,  the  upper 
end  as  a  handle.  Not  a  bit  of  iron,  not 
even  a  bolt  or  nail,  was  used  in  its  making. 


many  of  them  for  carrying  burdens,  just 
as  it  is  by  the  Indian  voyageurs  in  the 
Canadian  wilderness. 

In  the  center  of  the  corn  fields  natives 
were  gathered  around  baskets  shelling  the 
grain  by  hand.  Shelling  machines  have 
never  been  introduced  into  this  part  of 
Mexico,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  task  to  in- 
duce the  natives  to  use  them.  Gates 
brought  down  some  hay  forks  from  the 
States,  but  the  natives  would  not  adopt 
them,  insisting  upon  using  instead  the 
crotched  stick  such  as  they  had  always 
been  accustomed  to,  which  they  cut  in  the 
woods.     He  had  the  same  experience  with 
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ox  yokes.  They  prefer  to  lash  the  plow 
beam  or  cart  pole  to  the  animal's  horns, 
after  the  antiquated  fashion  which  the 
Spaniards  taught  them,  and  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  adopt  new  methods.  Gates 
also  told  me  that  when  a  nut  jarred  loose, 
or  any  little  accident  happened  to  a  modern 
American  plow  he  had  brought  to  the 
hacienda,  the  natives  had  not  sufficient 
ingenuity  to  adjust  or  repair  it,  or,  hav- 
ing a  preconceived  dislike  for  innovations, 
would  not  try.  They  are  a  most  conserva- 
tive people,  who  believe  that  it  would  be 
sacrilege  to  do  otherwise  than  as  their  fore- 
fathers did,  and  that  the  gringo  and  his 
strange  new  devices  are  somehow  allied 
with  the  devil. 

In  the  corn  fields,  where  the  grain  was 
still  unhusked,  the  tops  of  the  stalks  were 
broken  down  to  protect  the  ears  so  far  as 
possible  from  thieving  birds.  Nearly 
every  stalk  held  two  large,  well-formed 
ears.  How  in  the  world  it  grows  to  such 
perfection  with  the  little  cultivation  it 
receives,  is  a  wonder  to  me.  The  natives 
scratch  over  the  ground  with  their  antedi- 
luvian forked-stick  plow,  make  holes  with 
a  pointed  stick  in  which  to  drop  the  corn 
for  each  hill,  and  then  go  home  and  say 
prayers  for  a  good  crop,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  the  Lord.  I  should  think  the  Lord 
would  require  a  little  working  of  the  soil, 
but  He  does  not  seem  to.  Five  hundred- 
fold is  not  an  unusual  return  for  corn. 

All  clearing  of  fields  is  done  with  the 
machete,  and  it  is  remarkable  the  amount 
of  brush  and  jungle  a  native  can  go  through 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  what 
large  trees  he  can  cut  away  with  the  big 
knife.  A  young  Indian,  stripped  to  the 
waist,  was  working  with  the  machete, 
clearing  av/ay  weeds  and  preparing  a  field 
for  plowing,  when  we  rode  into  it.  I 
reined  in  my  horse  very  quietly,  a  little 
way  from  him,  drew  my  camera,  and  was 
just  getting  the  focus  when  he  glimpsed 
me  from  the  corner  of  his  eye.  He  thought 
my  camera  a  new  kind  of  gun,  and  that  his 
time  had  come,  and  with  a  yell  he  sprang 
into  the  air  and  ran  like  a  deer  into  the 
woods. 

Natives  are  always  willing  and  anxious 
to  clear  virgin  land  for  the  privilege  of 
using  it  themselves  for  one,  or,  where 
covered  with  a  very  heavy  jungle,  two 
crops.    Corn  is  what  they  usually  plant, 


and  two  crops  of  corn  can  be  raised  in  one 
year.  So  the  clearing  of  land  costs  practi- 
cally nothing.  When  it  is  cleared  and 
under  cultivation,  native  labor  can  be  had 
for  an  average  of  fifty  centavos  a  day.  Of 
course  with  the  increased  demand  for  labor 
which  is  sure  to  come  with  the  railroad 
and  the  civilization  of  the  country,  the  cost 
of  labor  will  advance. 

The  Hacienda  San  Nicholas  contains 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  bottom 
land,  but  only  a  small  part  of  this  is  under 
cultivation.  Some  corn,  beans,  cotton,  ba- 
nanas, and  pineapples,  make  the  sum  total 
of  the  crops.  There  are,  I  believe,  about  a 
thousand  acres  of  pineapples,  practically 
in  the  wild  state,  but  with  no  railroad  there 
is  at  present  no  means  of  getting  the  fruit 
to  market.  Corn  can  always  be  marketed. 
Para  grass  grows  rank  and  heavy  and  it  is 
ideal  feed  for  cattle. 

Cattle  bring,  on  the  premises,  thirty  to 
forty  dollars  a  head.  They  run  over  the 
hill  districts  and  mountains,  where  herders 
are  employed  to  watch  them,  and  there- 
fore there  is  practically  no  expense  at- 
tached to  cattle  raising.  The  purchaser 
buys  them  on  the  hoof  where  they  range, 
for  spot  cash,  and  drives  them  away  him- 
self. No  attempt  has  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  stock.  One  sees  none  but  the 
longhorn  here.  There  are  only  enough 
cows  kept  around  the  settlements  to  fur- 
nish milk  for  immediate  consumption,  and 
to  make  native  cheese  for  the  use  of  the 
household.  Butter  is  unknown  in  western 
Mexico. 

The  vanilla  bean  is  grown  on  a  very 
small  scale,  though  it  can  be  profitably 
raised  and  requires  little  attention. 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  crops  raised  on 
the  Hacienda  San  Nicholas — practically 
the  same  as  on  the  Hacienda  Navarette, 
with  the  exception  of  tobacco — and  it  is 
typical  of  the  haciendas  of  a  wide  section 
of  western  Mexico.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  rich  acres  lie  idle  and  overrun  by 
jungle. 

We  crossed  several  good  streams,  and  I 
was  impressed  with  the  naturally  well 
watered  condition  of  the  fields,  rendering 
artificial  irrigation  ditches  generally  un- 
necessary. In  fact,  there  is  not  an  irriga- 
tion ditch  on  the  hacienda.  The  larger 
part  of  Tepic  Territory  is  well  watered,  and 
there  is  an  immense  amount  of  available 
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power  on  the  numerous  streams,  when 
need  for  its  use  arises.  Some  day  it  will 
doubtless  be  utilized  to  turn  the  wheels  of 
cotton  and  other  mills  to  work  up  the 
product  of  the  soil. 

Presently  we  began  to  climb  the  hills. 
At  a  lone  cabin  we  halted  and  had  a  drink 
of  water  flavored  with  wild  lime  juice,  and 
a  native  who  lived  there  mounted  an  old 
mule  and  rode  with  us  over  the  now  rocky 
and  steep  trail  to  the  hacienda  lime  kilns. 
These  kilns  have  been  operated  by  the 
Indians  for  centuries  to  manufacture  the 
lime  used  for  tortillas.  There  has  been 
no  change  in  method  in  half  a  thousand 
years.  The  lime  used  for  household  and 
building  purposes  at  Santiago  Ixcuintla, 
and  in  all  the  surrounding  country,  is  pro- 
duced in  these  primitive  quarries  and  kilns. 
The  stone  is  of  good  quality,  and  there  is 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  it. 

From  the  lime  rock  hill  we  looked  down 
upon  the  fertile  valley  below,  lovely  and 
beautiful  in  its  wild,  uncultivated  state — 
untamed,  primitive,  natural,  I  was  almost 
sorry  to  think  of  the  change  that  is  certain 
to  come  upon  it  within  the  next  decade, 
when  the  railroad  is  built  and  the  farmer 
of  the  new  era  arrives  to  rob  it  of  its 
rugged,  primitive  grandeur.  It  was  now 
past  midday.  The  natives  had  left  for 
their  siesta  an  hour  before,  and  an  indo- 
lent, sleepy  haze  that  told  of  the  intense 
tropical  heat,  softened  the  rich  green 
coloring  of  the  valley  below. 

The  Indian  village  of  Acatan  is  on  the 
hacienda,  and  three  other  groups  of  In- 
dians, differing  in  language,  dress  and 
customs,  though  living  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other,  occupy  its  farther  confines 
beyond  Acatan.  There  is  also  a  small  set- 
tlement at  the  western  entrance  on  the 
Caimanaro  River,  or  place  for  alligators, 
a  small  stream  emptying  into  the  Santiago, 
at  which  point,  I  may  say,  the  railroad  is 
to  cross;  and  the  other  settlement  adja- 
cent to  the  ranch  house.  The  people  of 
these  settlements  are  the  laborers  and  serv- 
ants of  the  hacienda,  and  are  dependent 
upon  it  for  their  living.  The  majority  of 
them  are  of  pure  Indian  blood. 

Attached  to  the  ranch  house  is  the  hacien- 
da store.  This  is  open  each  evening,  when 
the  natives  come  to  purchase  their  sup- 
plies for  the  following  day.  Coffee,  sugar, 
lard  and  other  necessaries  are  bought  in 


small  quantities  of  three  or  four  centavos 
worth.  As  each  purchase  is  weighed  out 
it  is  placed  upon  the  ample  brim  of  the 
customer's  sombrero,  and  when  his  trad- 
ing is  completed  he  walks  away  with  the 
sombrero  and  groceries  upon  his  head. 
Every  hacienda  has  a  store  of  this  kind 
where  credit  is  extended  to  its  people,  who 
in  turn  pay  their  indebtedness  in  labor. 

All  of  these  natives  live  in  the  depths 
of  poverty  and  ignorance.  Their  exis- 
tence is  from  day  to  day.  To  this  they  are 
born  into  the  world,  and  with  them  each 
day  is  sufficient  unto  itself.  A  barely 
covered  nakedness,  a  bit  of  corn  cake, 
beans  and  coffee,  a  bed  on  the  bare  earth, 
or,  if  fortune  favors  them,  a  canvas  cot, 
is  all  they  ever  have  or  expect,  and  above 
and  beyond  these  things  their  ambition 
never  moves.  Crushed  by  many  genera- 
tions of  Spanish  oppression,  they  have  for- 
gotten that  the  sky  is  blue  and  that  the 
sun  shines  for  them  as  it  does  for  you  and 
me.  Little  of  the  world's  sunshine  ever 
enters  their  poor  hearts.  They  are,  per- 
haps, as  contented  as  any  human  can  be, 
but  it  is  an  unwholesome  content.  Ambi- 
tion breeds  a  species  of  discontent  that  is 
wholesome — a  kind  of  discontent  that  be- 
gets progress  and  elevated  ideals.  The 
peons  of  Mexico  are  not  moved  by  any 
such  feeling.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  realize 
as  I  moved  amongst  them  that  they  were 
the  descendants  of  men  who  had  fought 
and  sacrificed  to  preserve  their  freedom, 
before  the  Spaniard  finally  reduced  them 
to  slavery. 

The  conditions  here  cited  exemplify  the 
conditions  existing  generally  in  the  sec- 
tions of  western  Mexico  that  I  visited.  It 
is  within  the  power  of  the  government  to 
raise  the  peon  population  out  of  this  de- 
plorable state.  The  key  to  it  is  the  unset- 
tled public  land.  If  Mexico,  instead  of 
granting  tracts  to  single  individuals  or 
corporations,  who  let  it  lie  untilled,  would 
but  offer  it  in  quarter  section  farms,  after 
the  manner  of  the  United  States,  and  per- 
mit her  poor  people  to  pay  for  homesteads 
at  some  designated  future  time,  after  they 
had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  glean 
from  the  soil  its  value,  there  would  be  a 
decided  change  for  the  better.  Ambition 
and  industry  would  be  engendered,  and 
it  would  bring  to  Mexico  a  vastly  increased 
wealth  and  power.     Perhaps  this  is  to  be 
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the  policy  of  the  government  when  the 
population  is  lifted  in  some  degree  out  of 
its  dense  ignorance.  In  towns  of  import- 
ance public  schools  have  been  established 
and  the  number  of  them  is  constantly  being 
increased. 

During  the  administration  of  President 
Diaz,  Mexico  has  made  wonderful  ad- 
vancement.    But  he  is  an  old  man,  and  it 


has  been  questioned  whether  or  not  his 
successors,  trained  to  continue  his  poli- 
cies, will  be  strong  enough  to  keep  in 
subjection  unprincipled  political  aspirants 
who  always  stand  ready  to  ferment  revo- 
lution. The  recent  raids  in  the  north  were 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  impatient  poli- 
ticians who  wished  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
people. 


The  stone  upon  which  women  grind  corn. 


A    WISH 

BY   LEW.   W.    SMITH 


Just  to  lie  there  in   the  sun,   all   the  day, 
Where  the  sea-gulls  go  and  come,  at  their  play, 
Just  to  watch   the  islands  fair, 
Wave-tossed  islands  hung  in  air, 
Mid  the  flashing  breakers  there 
On  the  bay. 

Just  to  hear  the  drowsy  murmur  of  the  breeze, 

Or  to  watch  the  sunlight  flicker  thro'  the  trees, 

Just  to  look  as  in  a  dream 

Where  the  white-winged   vessels  gleam, 

Till  like  fairy  ships  they  seem 

On  the  seas. 


That  is  aM  the  boon   I   ask,  just  to  lie 

Where  the  little  foam-built  clouds  go  drifting  by, 

Just  to  watch    them  fade  from  view, 

For  a  lazy  hour  or  two, 

Where  the  ocean  meets  the  blue 

Of  the  sky. 


THE    BATTLE   WITH    THE    BUGS 


BY    E.    P.    POWELL 


^^UR  fight  with  the  in- 
sects is  the  prettiest 
war  ever  carried  on. 
Of  course  they  have  as 
good  a  right  as  we  if 
they  can  beat  us;  only 
we  stand  for  evolution, 
and  that  means  for  economy  and  thrift, 
while  they  stand  simply  for  eating  and 
propagating  species.  Man  does,  or  ought, 
to  subordinate  the  appetites  and  elevate 
reason.  Sometimes,  however,  I  hate  to 
kill  some  of  these  smart  antagonists,  be- 
cause they  have  developed  so  many  forms 
of  beauty,  and  are  so  cute  in  lying.  The 
leaf  butterfly  will  deceive  the  elect,  and 
on  the  whole  it  is  the  job  of  a  gardener's 
life  to  get  in  ahead  of  caterpillars  and 
moths,  and  the  invisible  crowd  that  goes 
under  the  name  of  bacteria.  It  is  the  very 
insignificance  of  these  rivals  that  is  their 
protection. 

No  one  will  come  out  ahead  in  this  strug- 
gle unless  he  have  a  measure  of  the  every- 
day science  which  has  become  so  cheap 
and  helpful  under  the'  direction  of  our 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. He  must  systematically  secure  and 
study  the  bulletins  which  are  sent  out  by 
these  institutions,  and  by  the  Government 
at  Washington.  There  is  nothing  at 
present  doing  so  much  to  help  forward  the 
human  race  as  is  done  by  these  colleges. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  take  con- 
trol of  our  whole  educational  system,  and 
permeate  our  schools  with  industrial  senti- 
ment and  knowledge. 

But  in  addition  to  this  the  orchardist  and 
gardener  will  have  to  secure  allies,  those 
that  nature  developed  for  his  special  as- 
sistants in  fruit  growing.  We  know  what 
the  bees  are  doing  in  the  way  of  pollenizing 
our  apple  blossoms  and  pear  blossoms,  but 
there  is  a  host  of  other  helpful  insects, 
every  one  to  be  encouraged.     We  have  to 


work  off  one  worm  against  another,  and 
just  now  Reverend  Loomis  of  Yokohama 
is  introducing  a  parasite  of  the  gypsy  moth, 
after  we,  alone,  have  vainly  spent  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  dollars  in  trying  to  stop  its 
ravages.  The  other  day  1  came  upon  a 
new  swarm  climbing  one  of  my  plum  trees, 
and  promptly  I  proceeded  to  annihilate 
them.  My  boy,  who  had  his  entomology 
from  Cornell  and  Stanford,  caught  my  arm 
with  a  shout,  "That  is  one  of  our  best 
friends,  father!  Don't  kill  it!"  Many  will 
say  a  boy  is  a  boy,  and  that  is  all  of  it; 
but  that  is  not  all  of  it.  Every  farmer 
should  send  one  child  to  an  agricultural 
college,  and  get  that  one  charged  full  of 
usable  knowledge;  then  bring  him  (or 
her)  home  to  teach  the  rest.  Most  of  the 
learning  from  our  classical  schools  is  the 
most  unusable  stuff  ever  gathered  together. 

We  have  a  prescribed  routefor  contending 
with  the  common  pests,  and  there  are  cal- 
endar directions  for  the  use  of  destructive 
remedies,  and  these  1  shall  give  to  you 
shortly;  only  bear  in  mind  that  every  year 
something  new  is  sure  to  come  along  and 
make  a  terrible  hole  in  civilization  before 
we  can  find  out  what  to  do  with  it.  Then 
it  is  that  man  shows  his  mettle,  or  his  in- 
significance. The  Rocky  Mountain  locust 
set  to  flight  a  whole  state  full  of  proud 
homesteading.  Nothing  really  is  more 
helpless  than  just  an  ordinary  farmer 
under  such  conditions;  a  man  who  takes 
what  he  can  get  after  codlin  moths,  potato 
beetles,  wheat  midgets,  tent  caterpillars 
and  army  worms  have  taken  all  they  want. 

Early  in  May  we  begin  the  regular  season 
of  combat.     It  lies  before  us  just  as  ac- 
curately as  a  program  of  games  lies  before 
a  lot  of  college  boys;   only  in  this  case  th( 
struggle  has  an  economic  end.    The  sa^ 
fly  leads  the  van  of  orchard  invaders,  an< 
the  leaves  are  scarcely  showing  themselvt 
on  the  gooseberry  bush  before  its  eggs  ai 
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hatching.  Three  days  later  the  worms  are 
eating  the  leaves  of  the  currant  bushes. 
Even  while  you  are  spraying  these  with 
arsenical  solution  in  which  white  hellebore 
has  been  stirred,  anthracnose  will  turn  your 
right  flank  into  the  vineyard,  and  will 
blight  your  grape  vines  as  fast  as  they 
grow.  Use  a  solution  of  copperas,  swabbed 
on  the  vines  with  a  sponge,  before  the 
leaves  have  grown.  During  the  winter 
the  spores  of  black  knot  have  been  busy 
planting  themselves  on  your  plum  trees. 
You  should  have  used  a  sharp  knife  in  cut- 
ting out  these  knots,  but  if  not  already 
eradicated,  go  at  it  at  once.  In  some  cases 
you  must  cut  away  the  whole  limb,  and 
when  a  tree  is  badly  scabbed  you  may  be 
compelled  to  cut  it  down  altogether.  Some 
varieties  of  plums  must  be  renewed  every 
four  or  five  years. 

It  is  already  time  for  us  to  look  out  for 
the  codlin  moth.  This  troublesome  in- 
sect appears  before  the  apple  blossoms  have 
opened,  and  is  ready  to  lay  an  egg  in  the 
incipient  fruit  before  the  petals  fall.  You 
must  drive  about  with  your  spraying  cart, 
from  which  you  can  throw  a  fine  spray 
thoroughly  over  and  through  the  whole 
apple  tree.  This  should  have  been  done 
once  before  the  blossoms  open;  again  when 
the  petals  fall;  and  a  third  time  two  weeks 
later.  We  expect  this  spraying  not  only 
to  serve  as  a  remedy  for  the  larvae  of  the 
moth,  but  by  adding  to  the  arsenical  mix- 
ture Bordeaux,  we  expect  to  head  off  the 
damage  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  fun- 
goid diseases.  Here  is  the  recipe  for  the 
two  mixtures;  for  the  arsenite  take  of 
Paris  green  one  pound,  quick  lime  one 
pound,  dilute  with  one  hundred  gallons 
of  water.  We  are  learning  to  use  white 
arsenic  in  place  of  Paris  green.  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  a  combination  of  three  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate,,  three  pounds  of  quick 
lime,  and  fifty  gallons  of  water.  These 
two  mixtures  we  generally  combine,  and 
spray  it  altogether. 

I  am  not  going  to  enumerate  all  of  the 
pests,  and  describe  all  the  possible  contests 
the  orchardist  may  have,  but  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  an  ordinary,  right-straight- 
through-the-season  fight.  Before  you  are 
through  with  the  spraying  for  codlin  moth 
and  fungicides  the  white  fly  will  be  in  your 
rose  bed,  the  hop  louse  will  be  on  your  plum 
trees,  and  the  curculio  will  begin  to  show 


himself.  To  fight  this  aphis  or  hop  louse, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  aphidae  taxes  our 
industry  and  our  skill  to  the  utmost.  There 
is  one  black  louse  that  comes  on  the  cherry 
trees,  another  on  the  currant  bushes,  and 
another  on  the  apple  trees  occasionally. 
The  plum  louse,  after  going  through  a  half 
dozen  hasty  generations,  starts  off  for  the 
hop  fields,  where  it  works  immense  mis- 
chief. The  cherry  louse  gets  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  and  the  leaves  soon  curl 
up  so  as  to  make  it  nearly  impossible  to 
hit  the  insects  with  spray.  The  apple  louse 
fortunately  does  not  appear  except  periodi- 
cally, and  before  it  has  done  its  full  work 
is  attacked  by  a  parasite  which  cleans  it 
off  in  a  very  few  days.  I  n  1 907  these  apple 
lice  covered  a  dozen  states,  and  were 
cleaned  away  just  in  time  to  save  the  crop. 
We  are  almost  helpless  in  contending  with 
them.  The  pear  psylla  is  another  period- 
ical aphis,  that  confines  its  work  mainly 
to  the  pear  tree  and  linden  or  basswood. 
They  deposit  an  enormous  amount  of  sticky 
substance,  which  is  sweet,  and  honey  bees 
transform  this  into  hive  honey  of  a  fairly 
good  quality.  When  this  psylla  appears 
white-faced  hornets  multiply  with  enor- 
mous rapidity,  and  devour  the  louse  by  the 
millions. 

The  apple  scab,  grape  scab  and  other 
forms  of  fungus  disease  show  themselves 
in  midsummer  and  require  the  most  prompt 
and  persistent  work  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. Meanwhile,  through  all  this  hot 
weather  we  have  at  work  in  our  orchard  a 
rather  recent  pest,  called  the  tripeta  fly. 
This  is  the  worst  enemy  that  the  horticul- 
turist just  now  has  to  deal  with.  This  fly 
works  all  summer,,  and  it  stings  right 
through  the  skin  of  an  apple,  at  any  season 
of  its  growth.  The  eggs  produce  the  most 
insignificant  worms  in  size,  but  they  tunnel 
the  apple  until  the  whole  contents  is  of 
blackening  pulp.  You  will  sometimes 
know  nothing  at  all  of  the  mischief  going 
on  until  a  customer  charges  you  with  sell- 
ing rotten  apples.  Some  eggs  hatch  in 
midsummer,  as  soon  as  laid,  but  others  lie 
dormant  until  midwinter,  when  they  will 
hatch  out  in  your  cellar,  and  go  on  with 
their  ruinous  work.  A  practiced  eye  can 
generally  tell  the  presence  of  larvae  by 
dark  lines  on  the  skin  of  the  apple.  Some 
varieties  are  exceptionably  subject  to  this 
pest.     I   will  give  a  list  of  these  after  a 
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little.  The  only  remedy  is  to  keep  all 
dropped  apples  picked  up  and  destroyed. 
If  possible  make  a  sheep  pasture  of  your 
orchard.  The  fly  likes  shade,  and  for  that 
reason  raspberry  or  currant  bushes  under 
your  trees  will  encourage  its  work.  Spray- 
ing will  do  little  or  no  good,  for  we  cannot 
reach  the  fly  at  its  work,  nor  the  egg  that 
is  thrust  through  the  skin. 

We  are  already  running  by  the  time  for 
taking  care  of  the  Little  Turk,  or  plum 
curculio.  This  creature  has  a  crescent- 
like trunk,  with  which  it  cuts  a  semi- 
circular break  through  the  skin  of  the 
plum,  in  which  it  deposits  an  egg.  The 
insect  is  cased  in  a  very  hard  armor,  and 
to  crush  him  needs  some  force.  Spraying 
will  not  reach  him  effectively.  We  spread 
very  large  sheets,  which  open  half  way  up 
the  middle,  under  the  tree;  then  with  an 
eight-foot  pounder,  well  padded  at  the  end 
so  as  not  to  bruise  the  bark,  we  rap  sharply 
the  larger  limbs.  The  Little  Turk  plays 
'possum,  curling  up  and  dropping  on  the 
sheet.  The  boys  who  do  this  work  stoop 
down  quickly,  pick  up  the  beetles  and  kill 
them.  To  be  effective  this  jarring  should 
be  done  twice  a  day,  beginning  as  soon  as 
the  petals  fall,  and  continuing  for  about  ten 
days.  It  is  not  a  grievous  tax  to  pay  for 
a  good  plum  crop.  If  the  curculio  has  done 
much  egg  laying,  you  can  go  over  your 
more  valuable  trees  with  the  point  of  a 
pocket  knife,  and  snip  out  the  little  point 
where  the  egg  lies.  This  will  save  bushels 
of  fruit. 

If  you  have  the  San  Jose  scale,  or  indeed 
any  other  scale  on  your  fruit  trees  you 
must  take  prompt  measures  to  dislodge 
them.  Most  of  the  scales  can  be  removed 
by  washing  with  strong  kerosene  emulsion. 
The  San  Jose  scale  can  be  met  successfully 
with  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt,  wash,  pre- 
pared as  follows:  fifty  pounds  of  unslacked 
lime,  fifty  pounds  flour  of  sulphur,  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  common  salt.  Slack  the 
lime,  add  the  sulphur,  and  boil  for  one 
hour;  then  add  water  and  the  salt.  Boil 
again  for  fifteen  minutes  and  add  water 
enough  to  make  one  hundred  and  fifty  gal- 
lons. Spray  this  solution,  at  one  hundred 
degrees,  through  a  coarse  nozzle,  before 
the  buds  swell.  However,  for  the  handling 
of  any  such  serious  pest  get  all  the  infor- 
mation you  can  from  your  State  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  study  it  up  carefully. 


You  are  likely  to  have  blight  above 
ground  and  root  gall  beneath  the  ground. 
Pear  blight  has  been  the  hardest  to  con- 
tend with,  but  we  are  learning  to  look  out 
for  the  conditions  rather  than  for  remedial 
measures.  Plant  your  trees  in  the  sod,  or 
at  least  let  the  sod  grow  after  the  trees  have 
come  to  bearing.  Fork  around  the  trees 
once  a  year  so  that  they  will  not  be  choked 
by  the  grass,  and  keep  them  well  mulched. 
The  idea  is  to  equalize  the  temperature 
about  the  roots,  and  not  to  force  the  trees 
with  stimulating  manures.  What  we  want 
is  steady  growth,  without  whipping  up. 
The  underground  mischief,  or  gall,  came 
upon  us  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
all  at  once.  It  has  been  peculiarly  trouble- 
some in  raspberry  fields.  In  some  cases  a 
gall,  quite  similar,  destroys  young  apple 
trees.  I  think  this  mischief  is  encouraged 
by  the  use  of  stimulating  manures,  and  is 
checked  by  the  use  of  natural  fertilizers, 
that  is,  decaying  vegetable  substances. 
So  far  as  I  can  observe  the  galls  are  doing 
very  much  less  mischief  than  ten  years  ago. 
Fungus  diseases,  wherever  we  can  get  at 
them,  are  to  be  mastered  with  thorough 
applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 
-After  midsummer  the  battle  is  rather 
sporadic  and  very  irregular.  Sometimes  a 
fungus  will  attack  your  plum  leaves,  mak- 
ing them  turn  black,  and  prematurely  drop. 
This  not  only  leaves  your  plum  yard  look- 
ing sadly,  but  it  prevents  the  work  of  the 
leaves  in  elaborating  sap,  and  perfecting 
the  growth  of  fruit  buds  for  next  year.  At 
the  least  sign  of  these  summer  blights  apply 
Bordeaux  mixture  thoroughly.  In  fact 
my  own  experience  leads  me  to  place  the 
struggle  with  fungus  diseases  as  more  im- 
portant than  that  with  insects.  For  this 
reason  I  spray  all  my  trees  in  the  fall  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  once  more  in 
the  spring  before  the  leaves  appear.  This 
spraying  will  get  at  the  spores  before  they 
develop,  and  while  it  may  not  be  needed  in 
all  cases,  it  can  do  no  harm  in  any  case. 
The  bacterial  germ  of  blights  and  mildews 
and  scab  are  always  present,  waiting  for 
favorable  conditions  to  develop  and  it  is 
our  business  to  prevent  these  conditions 
as  far  as  possible.  To  this  end  we  must 
undertake  to  prevent  sharp  changes  in 
temperature  from  getting  at  the  life  of  the 
tree,  and  we  must  always  be  ready  with 
Bordeaux  mixture — applying  it  as  a  pre- 
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ventative  more  than  a  remedy.  All  the 
time  keep  up  the  vitality  of  your  trees. 
Spraying  is  of  little  value  on  neglected 
trees,  covered  with  suckers,  and  sick  at 
heart.  I  pity  these  poor  old  trees,  just 
as  I  pity  an  abused  horse  or  a  neglected 
cow. 

No  one  can  run  a  small  fruit  garden  or 
orchard  without  a  strong  pocket  knife,  and 
the  most  persistent  use  of  it.  From  the 
earliest  spring  day  every  walk  through 
the  trees  will  show  you  something  to  be 
done,  and  this  will  be  kept  up  all  summer. 
Keep  the  new  shoots  from  getting  a  start 
and  using  up,  for  nothing,  the  life  blood  of 
the  tree.  Spraying  is  not  the  entire  key 
to  the  situation.  We  must  turn  our  atten- 
tion toward  health,  rather  than  concen- 
trate all  our  efforts  on  dislodging  diseases; 
for  in  almost  all  cases  vermin  and  vegetable 
bacteria  indicate  the  degradation  of  life 
functioning.  It  is  when  the  tree  has  be- 
gun to  go  down  in  vitality  that  the  worms 
begin  to  bore — as  a  rule.  It  is  an  effort  of 
Nature  to  gradually  get  rid  of  disease. 
Rotten  fiber  is  made  over  into  new  forms 
of  life,  just  as  the  dying  bugs  themselves 
are  again  caught  up  into  a  life  cycle. 

Just  here  I  should  like  to  emphasize  this 
point  by  giving  you  a  list  of  such  fruits  as 
can  best  resist  disease,  and  are  therefore 
least  subject  to  insect  attack.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  possible  thing  to  make  such  a  list 
as  shall  cover  nearly  all  the  wants  of  a  com- 
mon country  home  and  so  greatly  reduce 
the  struggle,  and  almost  put  an  end  to  the 
spraying.  For  instance,  among  our  apples 
you  may  select  as  almost  worm  proof, 
Red  Astrachan,  Shiawassie  Beauty,  Ribs- 
ton  Pippin,  Hubbardston  or  Nonsuch, 
Northern  Spy,  Wealthy;  while  among 
those  peculiarly  subject  to  such  attacks 
are  Sweet  Bough,  Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden, 
Detroit  Red,  Winesap,  Bunker  Hill.  The 
Pound  Sweet,  York  Pippin,  Yellow  Trans- 
parent, Summer  Strawberry,  Walter  Pease, 
are  fairly  safe,  while  a  little  after  these 
must  be  classified  Mcintosh  Red,  Stay- 
man's  Winesap,  Duchess  and  Swaar. 
Among  the  varieties  that  I  am  compelled 
to  entirely  discard  are  the  superb  Snow 
and  Princess  Louise.  Any  one  who  de- 
sires to  select  a  small  number  of  varieties 
strictly  for  home  use  may  discard  all  but 
the  nearly  or  quite  immune. 

When  it  comes  to  plums  there  is  jusi  as 


much  difference  between  the  immune  and 
diseased  sorts.  The  old  English  Horse 
plum,  the  superb  Magnum  Bonum,  and 
the  extremely  popular  and  useful  Lombard 
or  Bleecker  are  so  subject  to  the  knot  that 
they  must  be  discarded  from  small  gardens. 
The  Magnum  Bonum  I  manage  to  keep  in 
bearing  condition  by  constant  cutting,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  market 
plums  in  existence.  I  make  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  dollars  from  a  tree  in  a  single  season, 
and  can  afford  to  have  the  tree  last  only 
five  or  six  years  after  it  begins  to  bear  fruit. 
The  Damsons  also  are  quite  subject  to  bark 
splitting  and  knot.  Among  those  almost 
immune,  Peter's  Yellow  Gage,  Diamond, 
Grand  Duke,  Pond,  Monarch,  rank  high. 
The  prunes  are  all  of  them  very  nearly  free 
from  the  knot.  We  have  to  throw  out 
from  our  list  varieties  that  rot  before  ripe, 
and  this  will  exclude  from  the  small  garden 
the  Yellow  Egg  and  the  superb  Pond. 
Magnum  Bonum  gives  us  also  considerable 
trouble  in  the  same  way.  Reine  Claude  is 
a  short-lived  variety,  but  for  quality  is  the 
only  rival  of  the  Green  Gage  (only  holding 
its  fruit  until  October).  These  two  vari- 
eties, Green  Gage  and  Reine  Claude,  cover 
the  season  with  the  most  delicious  of 
plums,  and  for  that  reason  we  can  afford  to 
fight  for  them.  Of  the  cherries  all  the 
sour  sorts,  such  as  Morello,  Montmorency, 
Suda  Hardy,  together  with  Bing  and  Lam- 
bert, and  Governor  Wood  are  fairly  free 
from  premature  decay.  Add  to  these  May 
Duke  and  you  will  get  a  satisfactory  home 
list.  Among  the  pears  those  absolutely 
given  over  to  fungus  and  insects  are 
Flemish  Beauty  and  a  few  of  the  older 
sorts  that  we  can  spare.  Flemish  Beauty 
we  cannot  spare,  and  must  fight  for  it. 
The  most  immune  are  Clapp's  Favorite, 
Anjou,  Howell,  Superfin,  Seckel,  Louise 
Bonne,  and  nearly  as  safe  is  the  Sheldon. 
All  of  these  must  be  sprayed,  with  the  ap- 
ples, in  May.  I  must  not  forget  Tyson  and 
Onondaga — both  splendid. 

It  is  very  curious  to  find  among  our 
strawberries  this  same  distinction  of  vari- 
eties subject  to  rust  and  easily  worked 
down  in  vitality,  while  others  can  elbow 
their  way  against  all  sorts  of  difficulties. 
I  will  give  you  a  list  that  I  am  sure  will 
make  as  little  trouble  as  any.  The  old 
Cumberland  Triumph  should  head  the  list; 
one  o*  the  most  delicious  and  shapely  ber- 
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ries  we  ever  had,  but  crowded  out  by 
bigger  sorts.  It  will  hold  its  own  long 
after  the  bed  is  broken  up,  and  you  will 
find  plants  growing  in  your  vineyard  or 
wherever  else  it  can  get  a  chance,  and  offer- 
ing you  a  generous  handful  of  beauties. 
The  Bubach  No.  5  is  another  that  can  take 
care  of  itself  right  well.  William  Belt  is  a 
third;  and  these  three  berries  would  make 
as  good  a  selection  as  you  could  possibly 
get  for  a  quiet  little  bed  to  supply  a  quiet 
country  home.  I  believe  that  in  giving 
you  these  lists  I  am  doing  what  has  never 
been  done,  even  by  our  horticultural  soci- 
eties. It  is  hardly  worth  the  while  to  keep 
planting  everywhere  applesvand  pears  that 
are  sure  to  give  us  a  big  fight  and  poor  re- 
turns. I  see  that  among  the  apples  I  over- 
looked the  Autumn  Strawberry  as  a  hope- 
less derelict.  The  fruit  is  of  the  very  best, 
but  worms  and  fungi  get  nearly  the  whole 
of  it. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  spraying  a 
sort  of  secondary  work,  to  be  attended  to 
after  everything  else  is  done.  If  you  have 
fruit  trees  you  must  attend  to  them;  Na- 
ture will  not  do  it.  Growing  fruit  by  the 
doctrine  of  chances  is  irrational.  The  or- 
dinary farmer  talks  about  his  "off  years," 
and  excuses  himself  for  a  lot  of  wormy  and 
rotten  apples  by  saying  that  it  is  "a  bad 
year  for  apples."  This  is  all  nonsense. 
There  are  no  off  years  for  apples,  nor  are 
there  bad  years  for  keeping  apples.  It  all 
depends  upon  thorough  and  persistent  care. 
The  fight  is  one  in  which  we  must  come  out 
ahead  by  the  use  of  reason.  It  is  a  battle 
for  supremacy  between  instinct  and  reason. 
If  we  can  master  we  shall  survive,  and  our 
trees  will  survive  with  us;  if  we  are 
whipped  by  bugs  or  by  weeds  we  shall  be 
steadily  reduced  to  subjection  and  poverty. 

Now  for  easy  and  prompt  action  you 
must  be  provided,  ahead  of  time,  with  the 
following  materials.  (1)  A  barrel  for  Bor- 
deaux and  arsenites — generally  applied  to- 
gether. This  barrel  should  stand  under  a 
shed  or  in  a  barn  cellar,  and  the  materials 
should  be  mixed  and  ready  for  use,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lime.  Fresh  lime 
must  be  secured  for  each  spraying.  (2) 
There  should  be  a  barrel  or  keg,  rigged  be- 
tween two  wheels,  and  supplied  with  shafts 
to  go  up  and  down  your  berry  rows  and 
currant  garden  and  vineyards,  as  well  as 
among  your  apple  and  pear  trees.     On  top 


of  this  is  rigged  a  pump,  and  a  hose  with 
a  nozzle  attachment  for  throwing  the 
spray.  It  needs  a  driver  and  a  pumper 
to  run  this  rig.  Cover  yourselves  and  your 
horse  with  some  cheap  material  as  protec- 
tion against  the  spray.  (3)  You  want 
always  a  large  pail  of  kerosene  emulsion 
for  ready  application.  It  will  keep  for 
many  months  in  perfect  condition,  and  for 
use  you  can  take  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint 
in  a  large  pail  of  water.  I  have  given  you 
no  formula  for  this  very  important  mixture, 
and  add  it  here.  Dissolve  half  a  pound  of 
hard  soap;  add  one  gallon  of  kerosene, 
with  two  gallons  of  water,  and  churn  the 
mixture  with  a  pump  until  it  appears  like 
soft  soap.  On  fruit  trees  you  can  apply 
this  emulsion  very  strong,  but  for  rose 
bushes  and  delicate  foliage  dilute  in  twenty 
times  or  more. 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  have  somewhere 
in  connection  with  your  barn  or  wagon 
house  a  special  room  for  storing  these 
pumps,  barrels  and  mixtures.  No  poison 
should  ever  be  left,  under  any  excuse  what- 
ever where  children  or  animals  can  get  at 
them.  This  room  should  be  large  enough 
for  the  hauling  apparatus,  and  have  shelves 
for  copper  sulfate,  Paris  green,  sulphur  and 
hellebore.  Here  you  are  safe,  and  it  is  as 
much  a  part  of  farm  work  as  the  room 
or  the  shed  where  you  store  your  plows  and 
threshers.  You  simply  have  as  much 
need  of  the  one  storage  as  the  other.  The 
whole  outfit,  however,  for  spraying  need 
not  exceed  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars;  and  it 
will  last  many  years.  The  hose  only  will 
need  renewing  every  year.  If  you  have  a 
farm  shop,  as  you  should,  you  and  your 
boys  can  construct  the  whole  apparatus 
except  the  barrels.  The  barrel  which  we 
use  for  spraying  fits  down  into  a  very  solid 
iron  hoop,  which  takes  the  place  of  an  axle. 
On  each  side  of  the  hoop  are  welded  axle 
ends,  on  which  the  wheels  are  mounted. 
This  arrangement  narrows  the  machine  so 
that  it  will  go  through  berry  rows  and  can 
be  used  in  the  potato  field. 

Spraying,  however,  is  not  an  unmitigated 
good.  The  use  of  arsenic  freely  and  promis- 
cuously is  dangerous,  and  possibly  it  is  an 
accumulative  evil.  I  am  myself  compelled 
to  keep  entirely  away  from  the  arsenical 
mixtures  and  out  of  reach  of  the  spray; 
and  there  are  many  more  who  should  use 
like  caution. 


SHANGHAIED 


BY   CLARENCE    E.    MULFORD 


WO  tired  but  happy 
punchers  rode  into  the 
coast  town  and  dis- 
mounted in  front  of  a 
hotel.  Putting  up  their 
horses  as  quickly  as 
possible  they  made  ar- 
rangements for  sleeping  quarters  and  then 
hastened  out  to  attend  to  business.  Buck 
had  been  kind  to  delegate  this  to  them  and 
they  would  have  it  over  with  first  of  all; 
then  they  would  feel  free  to  enjoy  what 
pleasures  the  town  might  afford.  While  at 
that  time  the  city  was  not  what  it  is  now, 
nevertheless  it  was  capable  of  satisfying 
all  demands  that  could  be  made  upon  it 
by  two  very  active  and  zealous  cow- 
punchers.  Their  first  experience  began  as 
they  left  the  hotel. 

"Hey,  you  cow-wr  as  tiers,"  said  a  not 
unpleasant  voice,  and  they  turned  sus- 
piciously as  it  continued,  "you  shore  has 
got  to  hang  up  them  guns  with  th'  hotel 
clerk  while  you  cavorts  around  on  this 
range.     This  is  fence  country." 

They  regarded  the  smiling  face  and 
twinkling  eyes  of  the  speaker  and  laughed: 
"Yore  shore  th'  foreman  if  you  owns  that 
badge,"  grinned  Hopalong  cheerfully. 
"We  don't  need  no  guns,  nohow,  in  this 
layout,  we  don't.  Plumb  forgot  we  was 
totin'  'em.  But  mebby  you  can  tell  us 
where  lawyer  Jeremiah  T.  Jones  grazes  in 
daylight^" 

"Right  over  yonder,  second  floor,"  re- 
plied the  marshal.  "An'  come  to  think 
of  it,  I  reckon  you  better  leave  most  of 
yore  cash  with  th'  guns — somebody  '11  take 
it  away  from  you  if  you  don't.  It  'd  be  an 
awful  temptation." 

"Huh!"  laughed  Johnny,  moving  on, 
"anybody  that  can  turn  that  trick  '11  shore 
earn  every  red  cent;  we've  been  to  Kan- 
sas City!" 

The  marshal  watched  them  depart,  a 
broad   smile   illuminating   his    face.     "In 


about  twenty-four  hours  they'll  come 
around  an'  ask  me  to  get  it  back  for  'em," 
he  muttered.  "I  ain't  never  seen  any 
of  that  breed  what  left  a  town  without 
empty  pockets  an'  achin'  heads."  A  fleet- 
ing expression  of  dissatisfaction  clouded  the 
smile,  for  the  lure  of  the  open  range  is  hard 
to  resist  when  once  a  man  has  ridden  free 
under  the  sky.  "An'  I  wish  I  was  one  of 
it  again,"  he  muttered,  sauntering  on. 

Jeremiah  T.  Jones  was  busy,  but  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  smiled  pleas- 
antly at  their  bow-legged  entry,  waving 
them  to  be  seated. 

"Have  seats,  gentlemen;  you  look 
tired.  How  are  things  up  your  way? 
That's  good.  From  the  Bar-20?  Ah,  I 
was  expecting  you.  We'll  get  right  at  it," 
— and  they  did.  Half  an  hour  later  they 
emerged  on  the  streets,  free  to  take  in  the 
town,  or  have  the  town  take  them  in,  as 
towns  usually  did. 

Hopalong  accosted  a  passer-by.  "Stran- 
ger, can  you  tell  us  where  th'  docks  are?" 

"Certainly — you'll  find  them  at  the  end 
of  this  street,"  and  he  smilingly  waved 
them  toward  the  section  of  the  city  which 
Jeremiah  T.  Jones  had  specifically  and 
earnestly  warned  them  to  avoid. 

"Wonder  if  you  are  as  thirsty  as  me?" 
anxiously  inquired  Hopalong  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"  I  was  just  thinkin'  th'  same,"  re- 
plied Johnny.  "Say,"  he  confided  in  a 
lower  voice,  "blamed  if  I  don't  feel  sort 
of  loco  without  that  Colt.  Every  time  I 
lifts  my  right  laig  it  goes  too  high — don't 
feel  natural,  nohow." 

"Same  here — I'm  alius  feeling  to  see 
if  I've  lost  it,"  Hopalong  responded. 
"There  ain't  no  rubbing,  no  weight,  nor 
nothing." 

"Wish  I  had  something  to  put  in  its 
place,  blamed  if  I  don't." 

"Why,  now  yo're  talking — mebby  we 
can   buy  something,"  grinned   Hopalong, 
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happily.  "Here's  a  hardware  store — 
come  on  in." 

The  clerk  looked  up  and  laid  aside  his 
novel.  "Good  morning,  gentlemen,  what 
can  I  do  for  you?  We  just  got  in  some 
fine  new  rifles,"  he  suggested. 

The  customers  exchanged  looks  and  it 
was  Hopalong  who  first  found  his  voice. 
"Nope,  don't  want  no  rifles,"  he  replied, 
glancing  around.  "I  don't  just  know 
what  we  do  want,  pardner.  But  it's 
a  funny  thing,  come  to  think  of  it.  I 
can't  never  pass  a  hardware  store  without 
going  in  an'  buying  something.  It's  th' 
same  with  my  friend,  here — only  it's  sa- 
loons with  him." 


"Yes,  an'  then  I  can't  alius  get  you  out 
of  'em,"  retorted  Johnny.  "He's  awful 
that  way,"  he  confided  to  the  clerk,  whose 
expression  didn't  know  what  to  express. 

"Let's  see — a  saw?  Nope,  got  lots  of 
'em,  an'  all  genuine  Colts,  too,"  Hopalong 
remarked  thoughtfully.  "Axe?  Nails? 
Augurs?  Corkscrews?  Can  we  use  a  cork- 
screw, Johnny?  No?  Cold  chisels — ah, 
have  you  got  any  three-pound  cold  chisels, 


That  liquor  was  fixed,  and  I'm  going  to  fix  you,  too." 
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'bout  as  big  as  that"— extending  a  fore- 
finger— "an'  with  a  big  bulge  at  one  end?" 

The  clerk's  face  underwent  a  swift 
transition  and  he  grinned:  "Don't  keep 
'em.  You'll  find  such  things  in  the  saloon 
on  the  corner." 

"Young  man,  you  can't  tell  me  nothing 
I  don't  know  about  saloons,"  Hopalong 
replied  severely.  "I  don't  want  no  bot- 
tles.    What  1  want  is  what  I  said." 

Johnny  nudged  him.  "How  about 
them  wedges?" 

"Twenty-five  cents  a  pound,"  explained 
the  clerk. 

"They  might  do,"  Hopalong  mused, 
forcing  the  article  mentioned  into  his 
holster.  "Why,  they're  quite  hocus- 
pocus.     Take  th'  other,  Johnny." 

"Feels  good,  but  I  dunno,"  his  com- 
panion muttered.  "Little  wide  at  th' 
sharp  end.  Hey,  got  any  loose  shot?"  he 
suddenly  asked,  whereat  Hopalong  beamed 
and  the  clerk  gaped.  It  didn't  seem  to 
matter  whether  they  bought  wedges,  cold 
chisels  or  shot;  yet  they  looked  sober. 

"Yes,  sir;  what  size?" 

"Three  pounds  of  shot,  I  said!"  Johnny 
rumbled.     "Never  mind  what  size." 

"But  wouldn't  them  little  screws  be 
better?"  asked  Hopalong,  pointing. 

"Reckon  we  better  get  'em  mixed — 
half  of  each,"  Johnny  gravely  replied. 
"Anyhow,  we  can  eat  th'  shot  first." 

The  clerk  had  been  behind  that  counter 
for  four  years,  and  executing  orders  had 
become  habit  with  him;  else  he  would  have 
given  them  six  pounds  of  wedges  and  cork- 
screws, mixed.  His  mouth  was  still  open 
when  he  weighed  out  the  screws. 

"  Mix  'em !  Mix  'em ! "  roared  Hopalong, 
and  the  stunned  clerk  complied. 

Hopalong  started  to  pour  his  purchase 
into  the  holster,  which,  being  open  at  the 
bottom,  gayly  passed  the  first  installment 
through  to  the  floor.  He  stopped  and 
looked  at  Johnny,  and  Johnny  looked  at 
him.  Then,  smiling  knowingly,  he  stuffed 
the  opening  with  a  wad  of  wrapping  paper 
and  disposed  of  the  shot  and  screws, 
Johnny  following  his  example.  Paying 
the  bill  they  walked  out. 

"What  was  it  we  was  a  saying  about 
thirst?"  Hopalong  asked.  "We'll  now 
prospect  th'  corner  for  them  bulging  cold 
chisels." 

Having  entered  the  saloon  and  ordered, 


Hopalong  beamed  upon  the  bartender  and 
shoved  his  glass  back  again:  "One  more, 
stranger;    it's  good  stuff." 

"Yes,  feels  like  a  shore  enough  gun," 
remarked  Johnny,  combining  two  thoughts 
in  one  expression,  which  is  brevity. 

The  bartender  looked  at  him  quickly 
and  then  stood  quite  still  and  listened,  a 
puzzled  expression  on  his  face. 

"Tick.  Tickety-tick.  Tick — tic"  came 
strange  sounds  from  the  other  side  of  the 
bar. 

"What's  that!"  demanded  the  man 
with  the  apron,  swiftly  reaching  for  his 
mallet. 

"  Tickety-tic-tic-tic-tic — "  the  noise  went 
on,  and  Hopalong,  slowly  rolling  his  eyes, 
looked  at  the  floor.  A  screw  rebounded 
and  struck  his  foot,  while  shot  were  rolling 
recklessly. 

"Hang  it!  I  knowed  we  ought  to  a  got 
them  wedges!"  Johnny  exclaimed,  closing 
the  bottom  of  the  sheath.  "  I  won't  have 
no  gun  left  purty  soon  'less  I  holds  it  in." 

"Must  be  filtering  through  th'  stopper." 
Hopalong  remarked. 

The  bartender,  grasping  the  mallet  even 
more  firmly,  arose  on  his  toes  and  peered 
over  the  bar,  not  quite  sure  of  what  he 
might  discover:  "What  th'  blazes!"  he 
ejaculated  in  almost  a  whisper,  and  then 
his  face  went  hard.  "  You  get  out  of  here! 
You've  had  too  much  already!  G'wan, 
get  out!" 

"But   we   ain't   begun "    Hopalong 

interposed  hastily. 

"God  help  you  when  you  finish,  then," 
interrupted  the  bartender  unpolitely. 
He  waved  the  mallet  and  made  for  the  end 
of  the  bar  with  no  hesitancy  in  his  stride: 
"G'wan!    Get  out!" 

"Come  on,  Johnny;  I'd  shoot  him,  only 
we  didn't  put  no  powder  in  th'  shot,"  Hop- 
along remarked  sadly,  leading  the  way 
toward  the  hardware  store. 

"You  better  get  out!"  shouted  the  man 
with  the  mallet,  waving  the  weapon  after 
them.  "An'  don't  you  come  back  again, 
neither!" 

"Hey,  it  leaked,"  Hopalong  said  pleas- 
antly as  he  closed  the  door,  whereupon  the 
clerk  jumped  and  reached  for  the  sawed- 
off  shotgun  behind  the  counter. 

"  Don't  you  come  no  nearer ! "  he  warned. 
"You  git  out,  or  I'll  give  you  all  shot,  an' 
more  'n  you  can  carry!" 
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"Easy,  pardner,  easy,  we  want  them 
wedges,"  Hopalong  replied,  somewhat  hur- 
riedly. "Th'  others  ain't  no  good.  Why, 
I  choked  on  th'  very  first  screw!" 

Johnny  leaned  over  a  nail  keg  and  loosed 
the  shot  and  screws  into  it,  smiling  with 
childlike  simplicity  as  he  listened  to  the 
tintinnabulation  of  the  metal  shower 
among  the  nails.  "It  does  drop  when  you 
let  go  of  it,"  he  observed,  gravely. 

"  I  alius  said  it  would,"  replied  Hopalong, 
looking  at  the  clerk.     "  Didn't  I,  stranger?" 

The  clerk's  reply  was  a  gutteral  rumb- 
ling, ninety  per  cent,  profanity,  and  Hopa- 
long, nodding  wisely,  picked  up  two  wedges. 
"Johnny,  here's  a  wedge,  if  this  man  will 
quit  talking  to  hisself  an'  drop  that  lead- 
sprayer  long  enough  to  take  my  money. " 

He  tossed  a  gold  coin  on  the  table,  and 
the  clerk,  still  holding  the  shotgun,  tossed 
the  coin  into  the  cash  box  and  cautiously 
slid  the  change  across  the  counter.  Hopa- 
long picked  up  the  money  and,  emptying 
his  holster  into  the  nail  keg,  followed  his 
companion  to  the  street,  in  turn  followed 
by  the  suspicious  clerk.  The  door 
slammed  shut  behind  them,  the  bolt  shot 
home,  and  the  clerk  sat  down  on  a  box  of 
hinges  and  stared. 

Hopalong  hooked  his  arm  through 
Johnny's  and  started  down  the  street:  "  I 
wonder  what  that  feller  thinks,  anyhow?" 
he  asked,  grinning  broadly. 


II 


They  were  strangely  clad  for  their  sur- 
roundings, the  chaps  glaringly  out  of 
place  in  the  Seaman's  Port,  and  winks 
were  exchanged  by  the  regular  habitues 
when  the  two  punchers  entered  the  room 
and  called  for  drinks.  They  were  very 
tired  and  somewhat  unsteady  on  their 
feet,  for  they  had  made  the  most  of  the 
time  and  spent  almost  all  of  their  money. 
Night  had  found  them  ready  to  go  to  the 
hotel,  but  on  the  way  they  felt  that  they 
must  have  another  bracer.  The  town  had 
begun  to  grow  wearisome  and  they  were 
vastly  relieved  when  they  realized  that 
the  rising  sun  would  see  them  in  the  saddle, 
bound  for  God's  country,  which  was  the 
only  place  for  punchers,  after  all. 

"Long  way  from  the  home  port,  ain't 
you?"   queried  a  tar  of   Hopalong.     An- 


other seaman  went  to  the  bar  to  hold  a 
short,  whispered  conference  with  the  bar- 
tender, who  frowned  and  then  nodded 
assent. 

"Too  fur  from  home,  if  that's  what  yore 
getting  at,"  Hopalong  replied.  "Blast 
these  hard  trails — my  feet  are  shore  on  th' 
prod.  Ever  meet  my  side-pardner? 
Johnny,  here's  a  friend  of  mine,  a  salt- 
water puncher,  an'  he's  welcome  to  th' 
job,  too." 

Johnny  turned  his  head  ponderously  and 
nodded:  "Pleased  to  meet  you,  stranger. 
What  '11  you  all  have?" 

"Old  Holland,  mate,"  replied  the  other, 
joining  them. 

"All  up!"  invited  Hopalong,  waving  an 
unsteady  arm.  "Might  as  well  do  things 
right  or  not  at  all.  Them's  my  ideas, 
which  I  holds  as  proper.  Plain  rye,  Gen- 
eral," he  replied  to  the  bartender. 

He  drained  the  glass  and  then  made  a 
grimace.  "Tastes  a  little  off — reckon  it's 
my  mouth.  Nothing  tastes  right  in  this 
cussed  town.  Now,  up'  on  our — "  he 
stopped  and  caught  at  the  bar.  "Holy 
smoke!    That's  shore  alcohol!" 

Johnny  was  relaxing  and  vainly  trying 
to  command  his  will-power.  "Somethin's 
wrong — what's  th'  matter?"  he  muttered 
sleepily. 

" Guess  you  meant  beer — you  ain't  used 
to  drinking  whiskey,"  grinned  the  bar- 
tender, derisively. 

"I  can — drink  more  whiskey — "  and, 
muttering,  Johnny  slipped  to  the  floor. 

"That  wasn't  whiskey!"  cried  Hopa- 
long, sleepily.  "That  liquor  was  fixed!" 
he  shouted,  sudden  anger  bracing  him. 
"An'  I'm  going  to  fix  you,  too!"  he  added, 
reaching  for  his  gun,  and  drawing  forth  a 
wedge.  His  sailor  friend  leaped  at  him, 
to  go  down  like  a  log,  and  Hopalong, 
seething  with  rage,  wheeled  and  threw  the 
weapon  at  the  man  behind  the  bar,  who 
also  went  down.  The  wedge,  glancing 
from  his  skull,  swept  a  row  of  bottles  from 
the  shelf  and,  carroming,  went  through 
the  window. 

In  an  instant  Hopalong  was  the  vortex 
of  a  mass  of  struggling  men  and,  handi- 
capped as  he  was,  fought  valiently,  his 
rage  for  the  time  neutralizing  the  effect  of 
the  drug.  But  at  last,  too  sleepy  to  stand 
or  think,  he,  too,  went  down. 

"By  the  Lord,  that  man's  a  fighter!" 


Hopalong's  hand  flashed  in  over  the  captain's  guard. 
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enthusiastically  remarked  the  leader,  gently 
touching  his  swollen  eye.  "George  must  a 
put  a  awful  dose  in  that  grog." 

"Lucky  for  us  he  didn't  have  his  gun — 
th'  wedge  was  enough,"  groaned  a  man 
on  the  floor,  slowly  sitting  up.  "Whoever 
swapped  him  that  wedge  did  us  a  good 
turn,  all  right." 

A  companion  tentatively  readjusted  his 
lip:  "I  don't  envy  Wilkins  his  job  break- 
ing in  that  man  when  he  gets  wide  awake." 

"  Don't  waste  no  time,  mates,"  came  the 
order.  "  Up  with  'em,  an'  aboard.  We've 
done  our  share;  let  th'  mate  do  his  an'  be 
hanged.  Hullo,  Portsmouth  —  coming 
'round,  eh?"  he  asked  the  man  who  had 
first  felt  the  wedge.  "I  was  scared  you 
was  done  fer  this  time." 

"No  more  shanghaing  hair-pants  fer  me, 
no  more!"  thickly  replied  the  other.  "Oh 
my  head — it's  bust  open!" 

"Never  mind  the  bartender — let  him 
alone!  Get  these  fellers  on  board  before 
we  get  caught!"  commanded  the  leader 
sharply.  "We  want  our  money  after  that. 
Lively!" 

"All  clear,"  called  the  lookout  from  the 
door,  and  soon  a  shadowy  mass  surged 
across  the  street  and  along  a  wharf.  There 
was  a  short  pause,  some  whispered  orders 
and  then  the  squeaking  of  oars  grew 
fainter  in  the  direction  of  the  ship  which 
lay  indistinct  in  the  darkness. 


Ill 


A  man  moaned  and  stirred  restlessly  in 
a  bunk,  muttering  incoherently.  A  stam- 
peded herd  was  thundering  over  him,  the 
grinding  hoofs  beating  him  slowly  to  death. 
He  saw  one  mad  steer  stop  and  lower  its 
head  to  gore  him  and  just  as  the  sharp 
horns  touched  his  skin  he  awakened. 
Slowly  opening  his  bloodshot  eyes  he 
squinted  about  him,  sick,  weak,  racking 
with  pain  where  heavy  shoes  had  struck 
him,  his  head  reverberating  with  roars 
which  seemed  almost  to  split  it  open. 
Slowly  his  senses  returned  and  resumed 
their  functions  and  he  began  to  make  out 
his  surroundings.  He  was  in  a  bunk  which 
moved  up  and  down,  from  side  to  side,  and 
was  never  still.  There  was  a  small,  round 
window  near  his  feet— thank  heaven  it  was 
open,  for  he  was  almost  suffocated  by  the 


foul  air  and  the  heat.  Where  was  he? 
What  had  happened?  Was  there  a  salty 
odor  in  the  air,  or  was  he  still  dreaming? 
Painfully  raising  himself  on  one  elbow  he 
looked  around  and  caught  sight  of  a  man 
in  a  bunk  across  the  aisle.  It  was  Johnny! 
Then,  bit  by  bit,  the  whole  thing  came  to 
him  and  he  cursed  heartily  as  he  reviewed 
it  and  reached  the  conclusion.  He  was  at 
sea!  He,  Hopalong  Cassidy,  the  best 
fighting  unit  of  a  good  fighting  cow-punch 
outfit,  shanghaied,  and  at  sea'  Oh,  wait! 
Just  wait!  Some  one  was  due  to  get  hurt, 
and  soon. 

Johnny  was  muttering  and  moaning  and 
Hopalong  slowly  climbed  out  of  the  bunk 
and  shook  him:  "Reckon  he's  in  a  stam- 
pede, too ! "  he  growled.  "  They  shore  gave 
me  a  hard  beating,  which  I'm  agoing  to 
pass  along — just  wait!" 

Johnny's  eyes  opened  and  he  looked 
around:  "Wha — Hopalong!" 

"Yes,  it's  me,  th'  prize  idiot  of  a  good 
pair.     How'd  you  feel?" 

"Sleepy,  an'  some  sick.  Where's 
Buck?" 

Hopalong  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  his 
bunk  and  swore  luridly,  eloquently,  beau- 
tifully, with  a  fervor  and  polish  which 
caused  his  companion  to  gaze  at  him  in 
astonishment. 

"Gee,  but  yo're  going  some!  What's  th' 
matter?     You  sick,  too?" 

Thereupon  Hopalong  unfolded  the  tale 
of  woe  and  when  Johnny  had  grasped  its 
import  he  straightway  loosed  his  vocabu- 
lary and  earned  a  draw.  "Well,  I'm  going 
back,"  he  finished  with  decision,  arising. 

"Swim  or  walk?"  asked  Hopalong  non- 
chalently. 

"Huh?    Oh,  Lord!" 

"  I  ain't  agoing  to  swim  or  walk,"  Hopa- 
long soliloquized.  "I'm  just  agoing  to 
stay  right  here  in  this  cellar  an'  spoil  th' 
health  of  anybody  who  comes  down  to  get 
me  out."  He  looked  around,  interested 
in  life  once  more,  and  his  trained  eye 
grasped  the  stragetic  worth  of  their  posi- 
tion. "Only  one  at  a  time,  an'  down  that 
ladder.  Johnny,  we  owns  this  range  as 
long  as  we  wants  to.  But  if  we  only  had 
our  guns,"  he  sighed  regretfully. 

"  But  we'll  starve,  an'  we  ain't  got  no 
water — I  can  drink  a  bucketful  right  now," 
moodily  responded  his  companion. 
"Hey!"  he  ejaculated,  smiling  faintly  in 
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his  misery.  "Let's 
burn  th' cussed  thing 
up!  Got  any 
matches?" 

"First  you  want- 
ed to  drown  yore- 
self  swimmin',  an' 
now  you  want  to 
roast  to  death," 
Hopalong  retorted, 
eyeing  the  rear  wall 
of  the  room.  "Won- 
der what's  on  th' 
other  side  of  that?" 
he  asked. 

Johnny  looked. 
"Water,  an'  lots  of 
it,  too." 

"Naw,  th' water's 
on  th'  other  sides." 

"Then  how  do  I 
know? — sh!  some- 
body's coming!" 

"Tumble  back  in 
yore  bunk — quick!" 
Hopalong  hurriedly 
whispered.  "Be 
asleep — it's  our  deal 
if  he  comes  down." 

The  steps  over- 
head stopped  at  the 
companionway  and 
a  shadow  appeared 
across  the  small 
patch  of  sunlight  on 
the  floor  of  the  fore- 
castle. "Tumble  up 
here  and  be  quick 
about  it,you  angels," 
roared  a  deep  voice, 
only  "angels"  was 
used. 

There  came  no  reply  from  the  forecastle 
— the  silence  was  unbroken. 

"  If  I  has  to  come  down  I'll — "  the  first 
mate  made  promises  in  no  uncertain  tones 
and  in  very  unpolite  language.  He  lis- 
tened for  a  moment  and,  having  good  ears 
and  hearing  nothing,  made  more  promises 
and  came  down  the  ladder  quickly  and 
nimbly,  yet  warily. 

"I'll  bring  you  to,"  he  muttered,  reach- 
ing a  brawny  hand  for  Hopalong's  nose, 
and  missing.  But  he  made  contact  with 
his  own  face,  which  stopped  a  short  arm 
jolt  from  the  owner  of  the  aforesaid  nose, 


Must  be  filterin'  through  the  stopper," 
Hopalong  remarked. 


not    the    exact    term       music  to  his  ears. 


a  jolt  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  pur- 
pose. Beautiful  and 
dazzling  flashes  of 
fire  filled  the  air  and 
just  then  something 
landed  behind  his 
ear  and  prolonged 
the  pyrotechnic  dis- 
play. When  the  sky- 
rockets went  up  he 
lost  interest  in  the 
proceedings  and 
dropped  to  the  floor. 

Hop  a  long  cut 
another  piece  from 
the  rope  in  his  hand 
and  watched  his 
companion's  fingers. 
"Tie  him  good, 
Johnny  —  he's  th' 
only  ace  we've  drawn 
so  far,  an'  we  must- 
n't lose  him." 

Johnny  tied  an 
extra  knot  for  luck 
and  leaned  forward, 
his  eyes  riveted  on 
the  bump  under  the 
victim's  coat,  and 
his  h  and  brought 
into  sight  that  which 
pleased  him  greatly. 
"Oh  joy!  Here, 
Hoppy,  you  take  it." 

Hopalong  turned 
the  weapon  over  in 
his  hand,  spun  the 
cylinder  and  gloated, 
the  clicking  sweet 
Plumb  full,  too!     I 


never  reckoned  I'd  ever  be  tickled  over  a 
snub-nosed  gun  like  this — but  I  feel  like 
singing!" 

"An'  I  feel  like  dying,"  grunted  Johnny 
dismally,  grabbing  at  his  stomach.  "  If 
th'  blamed  shack  would  only  stand  still!" 
he  groaned,  gazing  disgustedly  at  the  floor. 
"I  don't  reckon  I've  ever — "  the  sentence 
was  unfinished,  for  the  open  port-hole 
caught  his  eye  and  he  leaped  forward  to 
use  it  as  a  collar. 

Hopalong  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment 
and  sudden  pity  took  possession  of  him  as 
his  pallid  companion  left  the  port-hole  and 
faced  him. 
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"You  ought  to  have  something  to  eat — 
I'm  purty  hungry  myself — what  th' 
blazes!"  he  ejaculated,  for  Johnny's  pro- 
testing wail  was  finished  outside  of  the 
port.  A  light  broke  in  on  him  then  and 
he  wondered  how  soon  .  .ould  be  his  turn 
to  pay  tribute  to  Neptune. 

"Mr.  Wilkins!"  shouted  a  voice  from  the 
deck,  and  Hopalong  moved  back  a  step. 
"Mr.  Wilkins!"  After  a  short  silence  the 
voice  soliloquized:  "Guess  he  changed  his 
mind;  I'll  get  'em  up  for  him,"  and  feet 
came  into  view.  When  halfway  down  the 
ladder  the  second  mate  turned  his  head 
and  looked  into  a  gun,  while  a  quiet  but 
angry  voice  urged  him  farther:  "Keep  a 
coming,  keep  a  coming!"  The  second 
mate  complied. 

"Stick  'em  up  higher — now,  Johnny, 
wobble  around  behind  the  nice  man  an' 
take  his  toy  gun — you  shut  yore  yap, 
stranger!  I'm  bossing  this  trick,  not  you. 
There's  th'  rope,  Kid — that's  right.  Gag 
him,  too.  Nobody'd  think  you  sick  to  see 
you  work.  Well,  that's  a  good  draw;  but 
it's  only  aces  against  a  full,  yet.  Wonder 
who'll  be  th'  next?  Hope  it's  th'  foreman." 

Johnny,  keeping  up  by  sheer  grit,  pointed 
to  the  rear  wall :  "  What  about  that? " 

For  reply  his  companion  walked  over 
and  examined  it,  put  his  shoulder  to  it  and 
pushed.  S-q-u-e-a-k!  He  stepped  back 
and  hurled  his  weight  against  it,  but  it  was 
firm  despite  the  squeaking  protest.  Then 
he  examined  it  foot  by  foot  and  found  a 
large  knot,  which  he  drove  out  by  a  blow 
of  the  gun.  Bending,  he  squinted  through 
the  opening  for  a  full  minute  and  then 
reported: 

"Purty  black  at  this  end,  but  up  at  th' 
other  there's  light  from  a  hole  in  th'  roof 
an'  I  could  see  boxes  an'  things  like  that. 
Reckon  it's  th'  main  cellar." 

"If  we  could  get  out  at  th'  other  end, 
with  that  gun,  we  could  raise  blazes  for 
awhile,"  suggested  Johnny.  "Anyhow, 
they  can  come  at  us  that  way  when  they 
finds  out  what  we've  gone  an'  done." 

"Yo're  right,"  Hopalong  replied,  look- 
ing around.  Seeing  an  iron  bar,  he  pro- 
cured it  and,  pushing  it  through  the  knot- 
hole, pulled.  The  board,  splitting  and 
cracking  under  the  attack,  finally  broke 
with  a  sharp  report  and  Hopalong,  pull- 
ing it  aside,  stepped  out  of  sight  of  his 
companion. 


"Ahoy  down  there!"  yelled  a  stentorian 
voice  from  above.  "Ahoy,  Mr.  Wilkins! 
What  the  devil  are  you  doing?"  and  other 
feet  came  into  sight,  and  just  then  the 
second  mate,  having  managed  to  slip  the 
gag,  shouted  warning: 

"Look  out!  They've  got  our  guns! 
One  of  'em — "  but  Johnny's  knee  ended  the 
sentence  as  he  fired  at  the  disappearing 
feet. 

"Hang  these  guns!"  he  swore,  and 
turned  to  secure  the  gag  in  the  mouth  of 
the  offending  second  mate.  "You  yap 
like  that  again  an'  I'll  plug  you  for  keeps!" 
he  snapped.  "We're  caught  in  yore  trap 
an'  we'll  fight  to  a  finish.  You'll  be  th'  first 
to  go  if  you  gets  smart." 

"Ahoy,  men!"  roared  the  captain  in  a 
towering  rage,  dancing  frantically  about  on 
the  deck,  and  shouting  for  the  crew  to 
join  him.  He  filled  the  air  with  pictur- 
esque profanity  and  stamped  and  yelled  in 
a  towering  passion  at  such  mutiny.  "Hand 
grenades!  Hand  grenades!"  he  cried. 
Then  he  remembered  that  his  two  mates 
were  also  below,  and  his  rage  increased. 
When  he  had  calmed  sufficiently  to  think 
clearly  he  realized  that  it  was  certain  death 
for  any  one  to  attempt  going  down  the 
ladder  and  that  his  must  be  a  waiting 
game.  He  glanced  at  his  crew,  thirteen 
good  men,  all  armed  with  windlass  bars 
and  belaying  pins,  and  gave  them  orders. 
Two  were  to  watch  the  hatch  and  break 
the  first  head  to  appear,  while  the  others 
returned  to  their  work.  Hunger  and  thirst 
would  do  the  rest.  And  after  they  had 
surrendered! 

Hopalong  groped  his  way  slowly  toward 
the  patch  of  light,  barking  his  shins,  stumb- 
ling and  falling  over  the  barrels  and  boxes 
and  finally,  losing  his  footing,  crashed 
down  upon  a  box  marked  "Cotton." 
There  was  a  splintering  crash  and  the  faint 
clink  of  metal.  Dazed  and  bruised  he  sat 
up  and  felt  of  himself — and  found  that  he 
had  lost  his  gun. 

"Now,  where  in  blazes  did  it  fly  to?" 
he  muttered  angrily,  peering  about.  His 
eyes  suddenly  opened  wide  and  he  stared 
at  a  field  gun  which  covered  him,  and  then 
he  saw  two  others. 

"Good  Lord,  is  this  a  gunboat!"  he 
cried.  "Are  we  up  against  bluejackets?" 
He  glanced  quickly  back  the  way  he  had 
come  when  he  heard  Johnny's  shot,  but  he 
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could  see  nothing.  "Naw,  course  not," 
he  grunted.  "But  it's  a  funny  cargo. 
Where  in  blazes  is  that  gun?  IV ell,  I'm 
hangedl"  and  he  plunged  toward  the 
"Cotton"  box  he  had  burst  in  his  descent, 
and  worked  at  it  frantically. 

"Winchesters!"  he  cried,  dragging  out 
two  of  them.  "Whoop!  Now  for  the 
cartridges!"  He  saw  a  keg  marked 
"Nails"  and  managed  to  open  it  after 
great  effort— and  found  it  full  of  Army 
Colts.  Slipping  one  in  his  empty  holster 
he  grinned  and  patted  it  happily.  "Old 
friend,  I  'm  shore  glad  to  see  you."  Search- 
ing further  he  opened  a  box  full  of  machetes, 
and  soon  afterward  found  cartridges  of 
many  kinds  and  calibers.  It  took  him  but 
a  few  minutes  to  make  his  selection  and 
cram  his  pockets  with  them.  Then  he 
filled  two  Colts  and  two  Winchesters  and 
executed  a  short  jig  to  work  off  his  exuber- 
ance. 

"What  a  unholy  lot  of  weapons,"  he 
soliloquized  on  his  way  back  to  Johnny. 
"Cannons,  too — an'  machetes!"  he  ex- 
claimed, suddenly  understanding.  "Jump- 
ing Jerusalem! — a  filibuster  bound  for 
Cuba,  or  one  of  them  wildcat  republics 
down  Sout h !  Oho,  my  friends,  I  see  where 
you  bite  off  more  'n  you  can  chew."  In 
his  haste  to  impart  the  joyous  news  to  his 
companions  he  barked  his  shins  shamefully. 

Johnny,  watching  the  patch  of  sky 
above  the  rear  end  of  the  forecastle,  heard 
singing  and  looked  toward  the  hold. 

"'Way  down  South  in  th'  land  of  cotton' 
— whoa,  blast  you,"  and  Hopalong  stuck 
his  head  through  the  opening  in  the  parti- 
tion. "Heard  you  shoot,  so  I  reckoned 
you  might  need  me,  an'  these!"  he  finished, 
looking  fondly  upon  his  prizes. 

Johnny  groaned  and  held  his  stomach, 
but  his  eyes  lighted  up  at  what  he  looked 
upon,  and  he  eagerly  took  his  share  of 
the  weapons,  a  faint  smile  wreathing  his 
lips.  "Now  we'll  show  these  water  snakes 
what  kind  of  men  they  stole!" 

On  the  deck  the  choleric  captain  still 
stamped  and  swore,  and  his  crew,  with  well 
concealed  mirth,  went  about  their  various 
labors  as  if  they  were  accustomed  to  have 
shanghaied  men  act  this  way.  They  sym- 
pathized with  the  unfortunate  pair,  realiz- 
ing how  they  would  feel  if  shanghaied  to 
break  bronchos.  Then  one  of  them 
chanced  to  glance  aft,  and  he  dropped  the 


marlin  spike  and  stared;  "Yumpin'  Yim- 
miny!     Luk  at  dat  fallar!" 

Hogan  looked.  "Be  th'  Virgin!  Thot's 
a  man  after  me  own  hear-rt!  Yensen,  if 
yez  take  a  hand  agin'  him  Oi'll  swab  th' 
deck  wid  you!" 

"I  ent  ban  fight  wit'  heem!" 

A  man  had  climbed  out  of  the  after  hatch 
and  was  walking  rapidly  toward  them,  a 
rifle  in  his  hands,  while  a  Colt  swung  in 
the  holster  at  his  thigh. 

As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  cap- 
tain the  rifle  went  up  and  he  announced 
his  presence:  "Throw  up  yore  hands,  you 
pole-cat!  I'm  running  this  ranch  from 
now  on!" 

The  captain  wheeled  and  his  mouth 
opened,  and  then  clicked  shut  as  he  started 
forward,  his  rage  acting  galvanically.  But 
he  stopped  quickly  enough  and  glared: 
"What  th'  blank  are  you  doing!"  he  yelled. 

"  Kidnappin'  cow-punchers  to  steal  my 
boat,"  replied  Hopalong.  "An'  you  fel- 
lers stand  still  or  I'll  drop  you  cold!"  he 
ordered  to  the  assembled  and  restless 
crew.  "Johnny!"  he  shouted,  and  his 
companion  popped  through  the  hatch  like 
a  jack-in-the-box.  "Good  boy.  Tie  this 
coyote  foreman  like  you  did  the  others," 
he  ordered.  While  Johnny  obeyed,  Hopa- 
long glanced  around  the  circle  and  his  eyes 
rested  on  Hogan's  face,  studying  it,  and 
he  saw  something  there  which  warmed  his 
heart.  "Friend,  do  you  know  th'  back 
trail?  Can  you  find  that  runt  of  a  town 
we  left?" 

"Aye,  aye." 

"Yes,  you.  Can  you  find  th' way  back, 
th'  way  we  came?" 

"Shure  an'  I  can,  if  I'm  made  to." 

"You'll  swing  for  mutiny  if  you  do,  you 
bilge-wallowing  pirate!"  roared  the  cap- 
tain. "Take  that  gun  away  from  him, 
d'ye  hear!"  he  yelled  at  the  crew.  "I'm 
captain  of  this  ship,  and  I'll  hang  every 
last  one  of  you  if  you  don't  obey  orders! 
This  is  mutiny!" 

"You  won't  do  no  hanging  with  that 
load  of  weapons  below!"  retorted  Hop- 
along. "  Uncle  Sam  is  looking  for  filibus- 
ters— this  gun  is  cotton,"  he  said,  grinning. 
He  turned  to  the  crew.  "  But  you  fellers 
are  due  to  get  shot,  if  you  sees  her  through," 
he  added. 

"I'm  captain  of  this  ship — "  began  the 
trussed  autocrat. 
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"Then  you  order  her  turned  around  an' 
headed  back  over  th'  trail  or  I'll  drop  you 
overboard."  Then  fierce  anger  at  the 
thought  of  the  indignities  and  injuries  he 
and  his  companion  had  suffered  swept  over 
him  and  prompted  a  one-minute  speech 
which  left  no  doubt  as  to  what  he  would 
do  if  his  demand  was  not  obeyed. 

The  captain  did  some  quick  thinking; 
the  true  situation  could  not  be  disguised 
and  with  a  final  oath  of  rage  he  gave  in. 
'"Bout  ship  Hogan;  nor'  by  nor'west,"  he 
growled,  and  the  seaman  started  to  execute 
the  order,  but  was  stopped  by  Hopalong. 

"Hogan,  is  that  right?"  he  demanded. 
"No  funny  business,  or  we'll  clean  up  th' 
bunch,  an'  d — d  quick!" 

"Thot's  th'  course,  sor.  I  can  navigate 
an'  me  orders  are  plain.  You're  Irish,  by 
th'  way  av  ye,  an'  'tis  back  to  town  ye 
go,  sor."  He  turned  to  the  crew.  "Stand 
by,  me  hearties — "  and  in  a  short  time  the 
course  was  nor'  by  nor'west. 

At  nightfall  a  ship  lay  at  anchor  off  the 
Texas  coast  and  a  boat  loaded  with  men 
touched  on  the  sandy  beach.  Four  of 
them  arose  and  leaped  out  and  dragged 
the  boat  as  high  up  as  it  would  go.  Then 
two  cow-punchers  followed  and  one  of 
them  gave  a  low-spoken  order  to  the  Irish- 
man at  his  side. 

"Yis,  sor,"  replied  Hogan,  and  hastened 
to  help  the  captain  out  onto  the  sand  and 
to  cut  the  ropes  which  bound  him.  "Do 
ye  want  th'  mates,  too,  sor?"  he  asked, 
glancing  at  the  trussed  men  in  the  boat. 

"No,  th'  foreman's  enough,"  Hopalong 
replied,  handing  his  weapons  to  Johnny 
and  turning  to  face  the  captain,  who  was 
looking  into  Johnny's  gun. 

"Now,  you  flat-faced  coyote,  yo're  going 
to  get  th'  beatin'  of  yore  life!"  he  cried, 
advancing  upon  the  man  whom  he  held 
responsible  for  the  miseries  of  the  past 
twenty-four  hours.  "When  you  drug  an' 
steal  any  more  cow-punchers—"  action 
stopped  his  words. 

1 1  was  a  great  fight.  A  filibustering  sea- 
captain  is  no  more  peaceful  than  a  wild 
boar  and  about  as  dangerous;  and  while 
this  one  was  not  at  his  best,  neither  was 
Hopalong,  who  luckily  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  game  and  the  vigor  of  youth  to  op- 
pose the  captain's  experience  and  his  in- 
furiated but  well-timed  rushes.    The  sea- 


men, for  the  honor  of  their  calling  and 
perhaps  with  a  mind  to  the  future,  cheered 
on  the  captain  and  danced  up  and  down  in 
their  enjoyment.  To  give  assistance  to 
either  in  a  fair  fight  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  and  Johnny's  gun  was  sufficient  as  an 
excuse  for  non-interference. 

The  sop!  sop!  of  the  punishing  blows 
as  they  got  home  and  the  steady  circling 
of  Hopalong  in  avoiding  the  dangerous 
attacks  went  on  minute  after  minute. 
Slowly  the  captain's  strength  was  giving 
out  and  he  resorted  to  trickery.  Retreat- 
ing, he  half  raised  his  arms  and  lowered 
them  as  if  weary,  ready  as  a  cat  to  strike 
if  the  other  gave  him  an  opening.  It  ought 
to  have  worked — it  had  worked  before — 
but  Hopalong  was  there  to  win  and  with- 
out the  momentary  hesitation  of  the  sus- 
picious fighter,  he  followed  the  retreat  and 
his  hard  hand  flashed  in  over  the  captain's 
guard  a  fraction  of  a  second  sooner  than 
that  surprised  gentleman  anticipated;  the 
ferocious  frown  gave  way  to  placid  peace 
and  the  captain  reclined  at  the  feet  of  his 
battered  victor,  who  stood  impatient, 
waiting  for  him  to  get  up  and  take  more. 

Hogan  was  the  first  to  speak:  "Fer  th' 
love  av  hiven,  let  him  be  I  He's  done — I 
knew  by  th'  sound  av  it!"  he  exclaimed, 
stepping  forward.  "  'Twas  a  gr-rand  foight 
ye  put  up,  sor!  A  gr-rand  foight,  but 
anny  more  av  that  is  murther!  'Tis  an 
Irishman's  game,  sor,  an'  ye  did  yerself 
proud.  But  let  him  be — no  man,  least  av 
all  a  Dootchman,  iver  tuk  more  than  thot 
an'  lived."  Hopalong  looked  at  him  and 
slowly  replied  between  swollen  lips:  "Yo're 
right,  Hogan.     We're  square,  I  reckon." 

"Thot's  roight,  sor,"  Hogan  replied,  and 
turned  to  his  companions.  "Put  him  in 
th'  boat,  an'  handle  him  gintly — we'll  be 
sailing  soon.  Now,  sor,  Oi'll  be  sayin' 
good-bye  to  ye,  an'  to  ye,  too,"  he  said, 
shaking  hands  with  the  two  punchers. 
"Fer  a  sick  laad  yer  a  wonder,  sor,"  he 
smiled  at  Johnny.  "Good-bye  to  ye  both, 
an'  a  pleasant  journey  home.  Th'  town 
is  tin  miles  to  me  roight." 

"Good-bye,  Hogan,"  mumbled  Hopa- 
long, gratefully.  "Yo're  square,  an'  if 
you  ever  get  out  of  a  job,  come  up  to  th' 
Bar-Twenty  an'  we'll  see  what  we  can  do. 
Good  luck" — and  two  sore  and  aching 
cow-punchers  plodded  doggedly  toward 
the  town  ten  miles  away. 
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THE    START 

HE  tourists  on  the  early 
morn ing  eastbound 
train,  pulling  into  Lag- 
gan  one  July  day, 
thanked  their  lucky  stars 
when  they  swarmed  out 
on  the  station  platform, 
according  to  their  inquiring  wont,  and  found 
a  pack  train  in  preparation.  At  once  they 
adjusted  their  cameras  and  formed  in  a 
semi-circle  about  the  scattered  piles  of 
"outfit."  "Who  —  where  —  why  —  how 
long?"  began  their  excited  questions,  while 
their  eyes  stared  round  and  eager.  For  my 
part,  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  re- 
sent their  intrusive  curiosity;  I,  too,  was 
lost  in  wonder.  Of  this  pack  train  I  formed 
a  part,  and  I  was  presently  going  off  with  it 
on  a  three  weeks'  trip  into  the  wilderness. 

There  were  five  of  us  in  the  party,  five 
women  and  two  guides.  A  saddle-pony 
apiece  of  course,  and  five  pack-horses, 
making  a  cavalcade  of  twelve.  Even  in 
this  unconventional  region  of  freedom  and 
enterprise,  the  Amazonian  proceeding  was 
counted  sufficiently  eccentric,  and  our  fame 
had  spread  through  the  hotels.  "What! 
Not  a  man  in  the  party?  Dear,  dear!" 
with  politely  puzzled  and  ominous  shak- 
ings of  the  head.  But  Mr.  Weston  and  Mr. 
Cobell,  our  two  guides,  glanced  a  shrewd 
amusement  at  each  other  when  these  mis- 
givings came  their  way.  Perhaps  they 
shared  them,  with  a  different  emphasis. 

It  was  all  a  matter  of  dream  and  unbelief 
to  me;  I  was  passive  in  the  energetic  hands 
of  startling  circumstance.  To  be  lifted  out 
of  a  quiet  existence  in  decorous  New  Eng- 


land and  transported  to  this  amazing 
region  was  as  if  one  had  died  and  gone — no, 
not  to  Heaven,  but  to  Walhalla,  sloughing 
off  eras  and  civilizations  as  well  as  localities. 
I  hadnever  had  the  least  belief  in  the  whole 
experience  from  the  time  Doe  had  said  to 
me,  in  the  spring,  in  New  York:  "Why 
don't  you  come  to  the  Canadian  Rockies 
with  me  this  summer?"  and  I,  opening  my 
mouth  to  deprecate  the  impossible  sugges- 
tion, had  surprised  myself  by  replying: 
"Why  not!" 

The  curious  wardrobes  which  we  had 
purchased  shortly  thereafter,  had  not 
dispelled  my  illusion.  Such  astonishing 
garments!  First  there  had  been  the 
waterproof  boots,  enormous  constructions 
of  pale  green  leather,  which  laced  almost  to 
the  knees.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  it 
seems,  to  find  waterproof  boots  which  are 
true  to  their  name,  but  Doe  had  worn  this 
particular  variety  before,  and  she  knew 
that  they  would  not  leak.  She  was  also 
experienced  enough  to  purchase  them  of  a 
capable  size,  sufficient  to  contain  comfort- 
ably several  layers  of  heavy  stocking.  The 
soles  were  nearly  an  inch  thick  and  were 
closely  hobnailed. 

The  material  for  our  skirts  and  knicker- 
bockers we  selected  after  much  thought. 
Doe's  was  brown  woolen  gabardine,  and 
mine  gray  cotton  ditto.  I  should  not  make 
the  choice  again;  I  found  the  fabric  too 
light  and  too  stiff.  Much  more  acceptable 
seemed  to  me  the  heavy  men's  suiting  of 
which  the  skirts  of  our  three  companions 
were  made.  But  Doe  was  satisfied  with 
her  selection,  and  would  make  it  again. 
The  pattern  on  which  the  skirts  were  con- 
structed was  that  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Seton 
in  "A  Woman  Tenderfoot."  Not  a  divided 
skirt  at  all,  but  an  ordinary  straight,  short 
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skirt,  made  to  open  behind  and  before  in  a 
double-breasted  manner,  almost  to  the 
waist.  In  the  saddle,  the  two  sides  of  the 
skirt  fall  open  across  the  horse;  in  camp,  by 
means  of  a  series  of  little  clasps,  the  skirt  is 
closed  and  becomes  a  walking  costume. 
Doe  and  I  described  this  arrangement  to 
our  tailor,  and  he  apprehended  the  notion 
shrewdly,  adding  a  useful  detail  of  his  own 
invention  in  the  shape  of  tapes  inside  the 
skirt  to  go  around  the  knee.  Doe  had  a 
loose  box  jacket  made  of  the  same  material 
as  her  skirt,  and  she  found  it  quite  invalu- 
able— waterproof,  light,  and  warm.  I  con- 
tented myself  with  a  sweater,  but  another 
time  I  should  have  a  jacket,  too,  or,  better, 
a  buskskin  coat. 

Our  waists  were  made  of  plain  gray 
flannel,  cut  long  and  straight,  with  no 
waist-bands  low,  turnover  collars,  and 
bright  ties  for  sole  adornment.  Flannel  is 
the  only  stuff  for  wilderness  shirtwaists;  it 
is  warmer  in  cold  weather  and  cooler  in  hot 
than  any  other  fabric,  and  is  easily  washed. 

A  rubber  poncho  we  had  apiece,  and  a 
duffle-bag.  Other  minor  articles  I  shall 
mention  further  on  in  my  narrative.  The 
chief  garments  have  been  described. 

Fortunately  I  live  in  a  village  where  the 
Canadian  Rockies  are  as  little  known  as  the 
mountains  of  the  moon.  I  had  therefore 
everything  in  the  way  of  comment  to  help 
out  my  sense  of  illusion  and  nothing  to 
precipitate  my  great  vague  expectations. 
The  sedate  New  England  community  held 
up  hands  of  horror.  The  Canadian  Rockies ! 
Where,  what  are  they?  In  the  face  of  the 
general  bewilderment,  I  obligingly  strove 
for  explicitness,  laying  the  stress  now  on 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  now  on  Canada,  with 
the  result  that  the  Saint  Lawrence  River 
frantically  forced  its  way  through  Colorado 
in  the  distressed  imaginations  of  my  audi- 
tors. Then,  when,  as  a  last  resort,  I 
added:  "Just  above  Idaho,  you  know,"  the 
confusion  was  complete.  I  began  to  lose 
my  own  geographical  bearings,  so  recently 
acquired,  and  was  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  this  thing  could  not  be,  this 
departure  into  strange  unknown  lands, 
enchanted,  beyond  the  world. 

When  we  stood  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Louise,  I  was  no  further  awakened.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  effect  of  those 
Western  mountains.  Apply  a  New  Eng- 
land vocabulary  to  the  Canadian  Rockies, 


and  you  have  at  first  a  silence.  One  is 
obliged  to  discard  all  one's  accustomed 
phrases  and  let  the  mind  lie  open  and  bare, 
to  be  informed  anew.  Which  experience 
is  in  itself  of  course  sufficiently  refreshing. 

They  are  not  sentimental  mountains  at 
all:  they  did  not  encourage  the  reveries  to 
which  I  have  always  been  prone.  I  sat 
myself  down  before  them  at  once,  to  take 
them  with  meditation  (poor  little  lost  mind, 
casting  about  for  its  usual  customs!),  but 
they  refused  to  be  taken.  Instead,  they 
threatened  to  overwhelm  me,  thrusting  and 
striding  about  the  sky  in  such  bold,  broken 
lines,  looming  so  terribly  near  and  vast, 
their  gaunt  sides  sheer  and  rugged.  "Ho! 
what  are  you,  little  creature?"  they  said. 
"Sitting  and  doing  nothing  down  there! 
Wait  till  we  step  upon  you'"  And  a  great 
avalanche  boomed  and  thundered  down  the 
side  of  Victoria.  I  jumped  to  my  feet  in  a 
terrible  hurry,  and  went  and  sought  out 
Doe. 

"  Doe,  can't  we  climb  a  mountain,  ride  a 
horse,  or  do  something?" 

And  Doe  smiled  her  most  exquisite  smile. 
Who  should  understand  better  than  she  the 
workings  of  the  vigorous  mountains? 

"  I  thought  so,"  she  said.  "We'll  go  on 
to  Glacier,  and  get  a  guide,  and  climb 
Afton." 

Which  we  proceeded  to  do. 

That  was  the  way  to  take  them,  it  seemed 
— so  far  as  one  little  human  mind  could 
hope  to  take  them  at  all.  Their  threaten- 
ing manner  disappeared,  and  they  became 
high  summoning  comrades,  urging  us,  lur- 
ing us  on  our  way,  as  we  climbed  up  among 
them.  Such  crowds  of  them,  such  close 
companies,  with  only  the  sheerest,  narrow- 
est valleys  to  part  them  one  from  other! 
We  seemed  to  be  climbing  them  all  at  once, 
they  approached  and  presided  so.  Im- 
patient, imperial  creatures,  they,  young 
and  untamed  to  submission.  They  shake 
off  the  forest  about  their  knees,  and  the 
snow  from  their  steep  crests.  But  the 
glaciers  cling  with  a  crawling  persistence, 
overhanging  the  sheer  abysses,  edging  their 
tortuous  way.  And  the  forest,  too,  has  a 
savage  will  which  can  often  not  be  denied. 
Gaunt  and  ragged,  it  winds  its  way  up  over 
the  lower  rocky  slopes,  covering  them  with 
a  dark  green  verdure,  which  is  not  soft  like 
our  Eastern  woods,  but  which  suits  the 
mountains  well.     A  strange  forest,  like  all 
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the  strange  land.  At  first  I  could  not 
remember  what  it  was  of  which  it  reminded 
me,  but  I  finally  knew  it  was  Dante's 
"selva  oscura."  So  dark  and  harsh,  with 
the  long  straight  lines  of  the  spruces 
densely  marking  the  shadows,  and  black 
strings  of  matted  moss  hanging  from  tree 
to  tree — one  might  well  find  one's  way  from 
such  direful  haunts  to  the  infernal  regions. 
Yet  the  beauty  of  Dante  was  likewise  there, 
the  hovering  lure  of  mystery,  vanishing, 
persistent.  1 1  was  also  like  the  Morte  d'Ar- 
thur,  the  enchantments  of  Merlin.  And, 
of  course,  it  was  like  the  Nibelungenlied. 
Many  old  stories  of  mankind  began  to  tell 
themselves  over  to  me  with  a  new  meaning, 
as  I  climbed  those  rough  and  difficult  ways, 
among  those  towering  crags.  How  I  wished 
I  were  Madame  Nordica,  to  give  the 
Walkiire's  cry' 

But  better  still  than  the  climbing  of 
mountains  was  the  rare  opportunity  which 
came  to  us  presently.  Mrs.  Selwin,  a 
friend  of  Doe's,  had  been  a  frequenter  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies  for  some  fifteen  years. 
All  the  usual  short  trips  she  had  taken, 
some  of  them  several  times.     Now  at  last 


her  ambition  was  shaping  itself  for  an  en- 
terprise hitherto  untried  by  the  feminine 
tourist.  She  was  going  north  to  the 
Kootenay  Plains,  over  the  Pipestone  Pass. 
Two  friends  had  agreed  to  accompany  her; 
would  Doe  and  I  also  come  along  and  share 
the  fine  adventure?  Would  we!  Doe's 
eyes  sparkled,  as  she  turned  away  from  the 
telephone,  having  received  the  exciting 
message.  But  I — what  a  doubtful  tender- 
foot !  She  shook  her  head  over  me  for  two 
hours  before  I  could  persuade  her  of  my 
sufficient  prowess,  and  even  then  she  con- 
sented merely  because  she  is  one  of  those 
rare  and  priceless  friends  who  understand 
the  glorious  necessity  of  taking  risks  in  this 
world.  She  ordered  a  horse,  and  bade  me 
ride,  until  I  was  black  and  blue  and  lame 
and  stiff  and  aching  in  every  joint.  It  is 
my  first  and  last  advice  to  anyone  intending 
a  trip  to  the  Canadian  Rockies:  learn  how 
to  ride  in  time. 

Through  these  various  circumstances,  it 
came  about  that  we  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform,  waiting,  on  the  July  morning  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  while  the  outfit  was 
made  ready. 


The  other  horses  wandered  away  in  unconcerned  happy  company. 
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!    That  was  the  true 


My  duffle-bag  I  had  packed  the  night  be- 
fore, sternly  superintended  by  Doe.  Not 
more  than  two  garments  of  any  kind — save 
handkerchiefs — would  she  allow  me,  and 
generally  it  was  one  sole  representative  of 
its  order  which  was  shaken  down  into  the 
canvas  depths. 

"We  shall  wash  them  in  rivers  now  and 
then,"  Doe  commented  briefly.  "And 
anyway " 

Yes,  and  anyway- 
camp  spirit. 

A  pair  of  winter  flannels  I  had,  a  pair  of 
bed  socks,  and  a  heavy  bathrobe.  That 
was  to  be  my  sleeping  costume.  Then  an 
extra  flannel  waist,  and  a  change  of  under- 
clothes. A  pair  of  old  low  shoes  for  camp 
—most  essential  articles.  A  pair  of  heavy 
knitted  woolen  stockings.  The  barest 
necessities  of  the  toilet  in  the  matter  of 
implements.  Doe  laughed  at  me  much  on 
account  of  my  celluloid  mirror  and  my  nail 
scissors;  and  I  may  as  well  confess  that  I 
promptly  lost  the  latter  and  that  the 
former  became  so  marred  with  cracks  across 
it  in  every  direction  that  it  was  of  small  use. 
Doe's  own  mirror  was  just  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  it  served  her  perfectly.  I 
had  two  cakes  of  soap,  one  for  toilet  use  and 
one  for  laundry  work.  Another  time  I 
should  take  two  of  the  latter  and  a  package 
of  borax  to  soften  the  hard  water.  A 
liberal  jar  of  cold  cream  I  had,  but  camphor 
ice  would  have  been  better.  Talcum 
powder;  a  flask  of  whiskey;  a  handy  sew- 
ing kit.  My  poncho  and  sweater  I  had 
kept  out  to  tie  on  my  saddle,  as  the  skies 
threatened  rain.  Verily  here  was  the 
Simple  Life,  I  thought,  as  I  surveyed  the 
long  slender  bag  lying  among  the  outfit, 
and  knew  that  it  held  all  my  worldly 
possessions  for  a  matter  of  three  weeks. 

The  rest  of  the  outfit  was,  however,  ap- 
parently not  so  simple.  Its  preparation, 
of  course,  had  devolved  largely  on  Mr. 
Weston.  The  luxurious  tourist  nowadays 
has  only  to  engage  a  guide  and  hand  all 
further  care  over  to  him.  Some  statement 
of  personal  tastes  there  may  be,  but  within 
strict  limits,  for  camp  food  possibilities  do 
not  run  the  range  of  the  markets.  The 
platform  groaned  with  our  impedimenta. 
There  were  sacks  of  flour,  pieces  of  bacon, 
cans  of  meat  and  vegetables,  bags  of  rice 
and  coffee  and  tea  and  beans  and  sugar  and 
salt  and  dried. fruit,  jars  of.  marmalade,, cans 


of  cream;  blankets,  blankets — such  piles  of 
them! — three  tents,  five  duffle-bags,  kettles 
and  fry-pans,  a  tin  reflector  oven,  a  box  of 
tin  tableware.  How  was  it  possible  that 
this  confusion  could  be  reduced  to  the  com- 
pass of  five  packs?  The  process  was,  in- 
deed, not  immediate,  and  the  train  bore 
away  the  reluctant  tourists,  craning  their 
necks  back  out  of  the  windows,  before  we 
were  ready  to  start. 

It  was  a  picturesque  sight  enough,  and 
one  most  typical  of  this  strange  West  into 
which  I  had  been  enchanted.  One  by  one, 
the  pack-horses  came  up,  resignation  in 
their  wise  faces,  and  planted  their  sturdy 
feet  far  apart  for  the  familiar  ordeal  of 
loading.  A  careful  adjustment  there  must 
be,  an  exact  balancing.  A  hundred-pound 
saddle-bag  on  one  side;  very  well,  then,  a 
hundred-pound  saddle-bag  on  the  other, 
with  a  firm  pile  of  blankets  between,  and 
the  whole  structure  covered  with  a  pack- 
mantle  and  strapped  and  roped  and 
prodded  and  squeezed  until  no  wonder  the 
poor  beasts  groaned.  Then  they  were 
turned  aside  to  wait,  their  brown  bulging 
loads  overhanging  their  strong  little  legs, 
and  their  heads  looking  out  like  turtles'  in 
front,  observing  the  further  proceedings. 
Meantime  Mr.  Weston,  in  fringed  buckskin 
coat  and  high-laced  boots  over  brown 
trousers,  kept  up  a  steady  fire  of  joke  and 
comment  with  those  who  surrounded  him — 
with  Mrs.  Selwin,  and  the  railroad  men,  and 
a  guide  or  two  who  had  paused  to  see  this 
party  take  its  way  out.  The  very  salt  of 
the  Western  humor  was  on  those  unsmiling 
lips. 

Mr.  Cobell  nodded  appreciatively  now 
and  then  at  some  of  the  more  outrageous 
statements  of  his  comrade,  but  he  said  little 
himself.  Such  attention  as  he  had  to 
bestow  on  anything  but  the  work  in  hand 
he  devoted  to  Lulu,  his  little  dog,  whom  he 
was  going  to  take  with  us.  The  gentle 
creature  had  never  been  on  the  trail  before, 
and  she  was  already  perplexed  and  uneasy 
at  the  strange  preparations.  Inquiringly 
she  roamed  about  among  the  piles  of  out- 
fit, seeking  us  out  one  by  one,,  looking; 
wistfully  up  in  our  faces.  T  acknowledged1, 
a  faint  foreboding  stir  of  sympathy  with  the 
little  beast,  as  I  observed]  her  disquietude, 
and'  I  patted  her  headi  when  she  came  my 
way.  But  Gypsy  seized  her,  and  knocked 
her  down,,  and  dragged,  her  back,  and  forth, 
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and,  as  that  is  the  way  a  dog  should  be 
treated,  her  spirits  revived  at  once. 

Gypsy  and  Britannia,  Mrs.  Selwin,  Doe 
and  I — we  were  the  five  adventurous 
women,  we  were  the  bold,  brave  ones.  We 
scrutinized  each  other  politely,  trying  to 
get  our  bearings.  I  thought,  how  well  we 
should  know  one  another  after  a  day  or 
two.  But  that  supposition  was  only  a 
part  of  my  general  ignorance.  Anyone 
who  has  camped  out  knows  that  people 
may  live  together  in  the  wilderness  week 
after  week,  and  yet  not  necessarily  touch 
each  other's  real  lives  at  all.     Is  it  that  the 


All  aboard — what  that  meant,  to  be 
sure!  To  set  one's  face  away  from  the 
world  of  people  and  things,  out  toward  the 
silent  wilderness  where  vastness  broods  and 
solitude  lurks,  where  the  mountains  and 
forests  have  their  way  in  sovereignty  un- 
disputed. No  wonder  my  little  New 
England  breath  came  quite  short  with  awe. 

II 

THE    HORSES 

We  had  not  been  out  on  the  trail  a 
day    before    it    became    apparent    to    us 


Not  the  least  interesting  members  of  our  party  were  the  pack-horses. 


vast  solitude  works  an  individual  isolation? 
Or  that  the  experience  is,  in  truth,  some- 
thing so  apart  from  the  regular  order  that 
we  are  not  ourselves  while  it  lasts? 

"All  aboard!"  came  the  cry  at  last,  and 
we  ran  and  mounted  our  horses.  My  horse 
was  Eagle  Plume,  tall  and  thin,  very 
cautious,  very  grave.  Doe's  was  Grass- 
hopper, short  and  jolly.  Mrs.  Selwin  had 
Eva,  her  fat  white  pet  of  two  seasons'  ex- 
perience. Britannia  rode  a  mottled  beast, 
aptly  named  Gravy.  And  Gypsy  bestrode 
Queeny. 


that  not  the  least  interesting  members 
of  our  party  were  the  pack-horses.  Tom- 
my, Baldy,  Hogback,  Pinto  and  Paddy 
were  their  euphonious  names,  and  they 
were  all  characters.  Tommy  was  born  for 
leadership.  He  was  a  horse  inexpressibly 
droll  in  his  look  and  manner.  His  thin 
brown  ears  had  once  been  pierced,  whether 
for  some  legitimate  purpose,  or  in  mere 
cowboy  jesting,  I  do  not  know;  and  he  had 
ever  since  gone  catching  them  disastrously 
on  trees,  so  that  now  they  surmounted  his 
wise  face  in  a  ragged  and  airy  condition 
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which  gave  him  a  court-jester  sort  of  ap- 
pearance. The  other  horses  cherished  him 
kindly  and  obeyed  him  all  too  well. 

"  If  Tommy  can  get  one  horse  to  follow 
him— and  he  always  can  "  Mr.  Weston 
remarked,  as  he  hobbled  the  brown  front 
legs  one  evening  on  the  edge  of  the  camp, 
"there's  nothing  he  won't  do." 

Baldy  had  a  stringy  white  mane  and  a 
white  rim  to  his  eyes.  His  expression  was 
one  of  profound  anxiety,  and  he  was  given 
to  the  conviction  that  he  knew  a  better 
way  through  the  woods  than  that  which 
the  trail  indicated.  So  that  he  was  con- 
tinually charging  off  on  independent  ad- 
ventures, his  pack  catching  and  scraping 
among  the  trees,  his  eyes  very  staring  and 
earnest.  But,  fortunately,  he  was  no 
leader,  and  the  other  horses  tolerantly 
ignored  his  eccentric  experiments. 

Hogback,  or  Hoggy,  was  possessed  of 
an  ostentatious  resignation.  Round  and 
white  and  comfortable,  he  had  a  way  of 
giving  smothered  vent  to  patient,  inward 
lamentations  over  the  hardship  of  his  lot 
whenever  any  ear  came  his  way.  Left  to 
himself,  he  was  quite  cheerful,  jogging  his 
fat  little  body  along  over  the  trail  with 
alacrity.  But,  closing  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  party,  he  would  begin  to  roll  his  eyes, 
drooping  their  white  lids  wearily,  and  to 
fetch  deep  sighs  and  groans  from  his 
wronged  and  outraged  inwards.  His  ex- 
pression while  he  was  doing  this  was  one  of 
such  smug  and  pious  forbearance  that  we 
all  turned  to  look  and  laugh.  But  even  our 
ridicule  he  endured,  sighing  only  a  little 
more  deeply. 

All  the  pack-horses  had  been  over  this 
trail  before  and  they  knew  it  well,  better 
even  than  Mr.  Weston  and  Mr.  Cobell. 
Often  and  often  they  set  us  right  when  the 
way  was  uncertain.  In  fact,  1  think  they 
regarded  themselves  as  our  natural  guides 
and  protectors,  and  though  they  humbly 
brought  up  the  rear  when  the  trail  lay  open, 
a  hint  of  trouble  called  them  forward.  1 
remember  well  how  we  came  to  a  halt  one 
day  on  the  edge  of  the  Pipestone  creek. 
The  trail  led  through  the  water  before  us, 
but  the  stream  had  deepened  lately  and 
was  now  beyond  our  depth  in  this  spot. 
Mr.  Weston  and  Mr.  Cobell  went  on  a  little 
way  to  find  a  suitable  ford.  Immediately 
up  came  Tommy,  his  ragged  ears  cocked 
and  knowing.     "Lost  again?"  his  expres- 


sion said.  "Well,  follow  me."  And  down 
he  plumped  into  the  deep  water,  his  pack, 
with  our  provisions  and  blankets,  going 
entirely  under.  We  called,  we  com- 
manded, it  was  no  use;  down  went  Pinto 
obediently,  and  after  him  down  went 
Hoggy.  Mr.  Weston  reached  us  in  time 
to  restrain  Baldy  and  Paddy,  but  the  harm 
was  largely  done.  Alas  for  our  salt  and 
matches!  Nothing  could  excel  the  com- 
placent satisfaction  with  which  Tommy 
emerged  on  the  opposite  bank  and  walked 
off,  dripping,  along  the  trail,  our  guide 
and  rescuer.  He  was  probably  disgusted 
enough  when  he  saw  us  cut  across  the 
illegitimate  trackless  waste  and  rejoin  him 
farther  on. 

On  another  occasion  we  came  to  a  pause 
on  the  banks  of  a  weltering  flood.  The 
trail  had  disappeared. 

"Must  be  across  the  river,  I  think,"  said 
Mr.  Weston  ruefully. 

He  spurred  his  horse  into  the  rushing 
stream  and  fought  his  way  across.  We, 
watching  behind,  observed  with  concern 
how  the  current  swept  against  the  pony's 
side,  rising  to  his  haunches,  and  we  began 
to  tuck  up  our  skirts  and  take  our  feet  out 
of  the  stirrups. 

"Yes" — more  rueful  than  ever,  Mr.  Wes- 
ton returned — "I'm  afraid  there's  no  help 
for  it.  Put  your  feet  up  behind  as  high  as 
you  can,  and  hold  your  horses'  heads  up- 
stream, and  follow  where  I  lead." 

It  was  as  curious  a  sensation  as  I  have 
ever  had  in  my  life  to  be  out  in  the  midst 
of  that  torrent.  All  the  universe  was  sud- 
denly in  swift  motion.  Eagle  Plume  and  I 
seemed  to  be  gliding  rapidly  up-stream, 
while  the  river  slipped  away  from  us  in  the 
opposite  direction.  As  for  the  banks,  they 
reeled  and  circled.  Eagle  Plume's  height 
was  sometimes  my  despair  on  the  trail, 
but  now  I  was  thankful  enough  for  the 
extra  inches  which  lifted  me  from  the  flood. 
As  it  was,  the  water  swirled  and  broke 
against  the  excellent  creature's  chest,  and 
he' had  to  push  his  way  against  it,  splashing 
gallantly. 

Once  across  the  river,  we  followed  the 
trail  with  apparent  success  for  a  mile  or 
so,  then  lost  it  utterly.  No  use;  we  might 
search  and  experiment,  no  further  way  was 
here.  Mr.  Weston  and  Mr.  Cobell  returned 
from  a  vain  sally  into  the  woods,  perplexed 
and  a  little  troubled. 
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"I  say,  look  at  those  horses!"  cried  Mr. 
Weston  suddenly. 

Tommy  and  Pinto  and  Hoggy  were 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  facing 
across  it  in  one  direction,  their  feet  in  an 
accurate  row.  There  was  something  set- 
tled and  quite  determined  in  their  sage 
demeanor.  Not  of  themselves  would  they 
venture  into  this  particular  stream,  but 
they  would  show  us,  if  we  cared  to  observe, 
that  the  trail  lay  once  more  beyond.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  after  that  but  to  breast 
the  tide  again,  wading  and  reeling.  I 
smiled  as  it  suddenly  came  across  me,  in 
the  midst  of  the  giddy  transit,  that  it  was 
Sunday  morning  at  home,  and  that  at  this 
hour  the  decorous  community  of  which  I 
form  a  part  was  seated,  orderly,  in  its 
church,  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy.  What 
horror,  could  their  scandalized  eyes  behold 
me,  rebellious  off-shoot  of  their  branch,  thus 
insanely  disporting  myself! 

The  sagaciousness  of  our  animals  oc- 
casioned much  thoughtful  care  in  their  dis- 
position for  the  night.  They  must,  so  far 
as  was  possible,  be  left  free  to  graze,  and 
yet  they  must  be  prevented  from  making 
off  home  or  from  wandering  to  remote  high 
pastures  of  which  they  might  happen  to 
hold  the  secret.  Fortunately,  it  was  always 
sufficient  to  deal  with  the  few  leading 
spirits;  the  others  would  stay  with  them. 
Three  bells  were  distributed  through  the 
pack.  The  sound  of  their  slow  intermit- 
tent ringing  through  the  night  on  the  edge 
of  the  camp,  as  the  horses  wandered  and 
grazed,  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  mem- 
ories of  the  trip.  Once  or  twice  Tommy  was 
hobbled,  together  with  his  most  loyal  com- 
rades. Their  antics  then,  as  they  hopped 
and  jerked  about  their  pasture,  occasioned 
us,  I  am  afraid,  some  mirth,  so  elaborate 
were  their  gestures.  Poor  Tommy's  ears 
waved  frightfully,  as  he  cheerfully  strug- 
gled on  his  difficult  way. 

For  the  most  part,  they  were  sociable 
with  us,  the  whole  friendly  twelve,  and 
hovered  close  about  camp,  watching  our 
proceedings  with  interest.  Their  curiosity 
was  quite  boundless,  and  we  soon  ceased 
to  feel  any  alarm  at  the  sudden  thrusting 
of  ponies'  heads  over  our  shoulders,  to  see 
what  we  were  about  and  if,  perchance,  there 
was  any  salt  going  to  waste.  Among  them- 
selves they  were  friendly,  too,  but  with 
discrimination.     Eva     and     Gravy     were 


close  allies,  and,  when  they  were  not  feed- 
ing together,  they  were  generally  to  be 
found  with  their  heads,  the  one  over  the 
other,  mutually  keeping  off  flies.  Poor 
Butter,  however,  no  one  could  endure. 
This  was  not  his  real  name  (1  think  it  was 
Georgy)  but  Mrs.  Selwin  applied  the  title 
on  account  of  its  appropriateness  to  his 
pale  yellow  hue.  I  do  not  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  Butter;  1  think  a  curse 
followed  him.  Mr.  Cobell  rode  him  on  the 
trail  with  continual  imprecations,  and, 
turned  out  to  feed  at  night,  all  the  other 
horses  shunned  him.  They  were  quite 
hateful  about  it  too,  biting  him,  driving 
him  off.  He  was  very  humble  in  his  ac- 
ceptance of  his  miserable  lot,  trying  now 
and  then  to  propitiate  his  enemies  and 
close  up  with  them,  but  for  the  most  part 
herding  alone,  abject  and  forlorn.  To  add 
to  his  troubles,  he  had  a  skin  which  suf- 
fered from  fly-bites  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  was  covered  with  lumps  and  sores. 
Poor  Butter !  The  memory  of  his  wretched 
condition  quite  brings  the  tears  to  my  eyes. 
Mrs.  Selwin  and  Britannia  had  come  into 
camp  armed  with  bottles  of  "Citronella," 
their  own  personal  defense  against  the 
insect  world.  With  this  ointment  they 
sallied  forth  every  evening  to  comfort 
Butter,  rubbing  his  afflicted  chest  and 
flanks,  soothing  and  patting  him.  1  hope 
his  spirit,  as  well  as  his  skin,  was  cheered  a 
little  by  these  ministrations. 

The  insect  problem  was  not  one  to  be 
lightly  ignored  by  any  of  us.  After  nine 
o'clock  the  night  cold  grew  too  much  for 
the  swarming,  winged  tormentors,  but  be- 
fore that  we  all  must  fight.  I  have  seen 
the  horses  wedge  themselves  into  small 
trees  and  stand  rocking  back  and  forth,  to 
ease  their  pricking  sides.  We  human 
members  of  the  party  had  the  camp-fire 
smoke  to  help  us.  "Why  not,  then,  a 
smudge  for  us?"  inquired  Tommy;  and 
he  marshaled  his  forces  one  evening  and 
brought  them  down  upon  us.  Tramp, 
tramp!  what  did  this  mean?  All  the 
horses  coming  into  camp?  They  advanced 
to  the  fire  and  huddled  themselves  in  a  line 
with  the  smoke,  regardless  of  our  outcries 
as  they  trampled  our  scattered  belongings. 
Then  they  closed  their  eyes,  sighed  with 
relief,  and  composed  themselves  to  slum- 
ber. It  was  as  calm  a  taking  possession 
of  a  desired  situation  as  one  could  hope 
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to  witness.  Mr.  Weston  laughed  and  rose 
to  his  feet. 

"That's  Tommy  asking  for  a  smudge," 
he  explained.  "Come  along,  Sam,  let's 
cut  some  boughs  for  them." 

And  Tommy  waggled  his  torn  ear  at  his 
dozing  comrades,  who  glanced  sideways 
at  him  from  between  their  half-closed  lids. 

I  believe  it  was  Pinto  who  stumbled  one 
day  and  cut^  his  leg.  The  wound  was  not 
serious,  and  Mr.  Weston  turned  him  out, 
to  feed,  refusing  our  offers  of  cold  cream. 
But  Pinto  felt  low  in  his  mind.  He  limped 
off  with  elaboration,  and  lay  down  on  his 
side  in  the  grass,  and  stretched  himself  out, 
refusing  to  eat  or  take  any  notice  whatever. 

"Let  him  alone,"  Mr.  Weston  insisted. 
"1  tell  you  he's  all  right." 

The  other  horses  wandered  away  in  an 
unconcerned,  happy  company,  to  drink  in 
the  river  and  to  graze.  Not  a  thought  for 
their  fallen  comrade!  Like  melancholy 
Jaques,  I  sat  down  to  meditate  and  moral- 
ize on  this  sad  desertion.  "Sweep  on,  you 
fat  and  greasy  citizens."  Poor  Pinto  lifted 
not  his  head,  but  gave  himself  up  to  die. 
Finally,  on  the  edge  of  the  herd,  I  saw 
Baldy  turn  his  odd,  anxious  face  back  to 
where  Pinto  lay.  He  seemed  to  be  think- 
ing, considering.  He  took  his  way  over 
the  pasture  at  length,  paused,  and  re- 
garded the  prostrate  form.  Not  one  hint 
of  response  from  Pinto!  So  then  Baldy 
gathered  his  feet  beneath  him  and  lay 
down  beside  his  comrade.  I  could  not  see 
that  he  proffered  any  counsel,  any  sort  of 
communication;  he  merely  lay  there.  He 
must  have  been  hungry,  too,  the  good 
Baldy,  and  longing  after  that  juicy  grass. 
By-and-bye,  Pinto  raised  his  head  very,  very 
feebly,  but  dropped  it  again  with  an  in- 
stant groan,  having,  perhaps,  for  the  mo- 
ment, forgotten  that  his  hurt  was  in  his 
leg.  Baldy  remained  unmoved.  Little 
by  little,  at  last  it  transpired  that  the  suf- 
ferer took  heart  and  roused  himself.  He 
gathered  himself  up  on  his  haunches,  he 


looked  about  him  and  feebly  reached  his 
nose  to  pluck  a  tuft  of  grass;  then  he  actu- 
ally rose  to  his  feet  and  began  to  graze  in 
a  resigned,  martyrlike  fashion,  hobbling 
on  three  legs.  At  which  consummation 
Baldly  rose  too  and  took  himself  off,  his 
good  mission  accomplished.  If  it  was  not 
a  Christian  Science  treatment  which  Baldy 
gave  Pinto  that  day,  I  have  no  way  at  all 
of  accounting  for  the  interesting  perform- 
ance. 

They  were  so  much  our  friends  and  allies, 
these  staunch  little  mountain  ponies,  that 
we  seemed  to  be  a  party,  not  of  seven,  but 
of  twenty.  Which  computation  includes 
Lulu.  Twenty  people  abroad  in  the  wil- 
derness! No  wonder  the  solitude  fled.  I 
remember  one  day,  being  very  tired,  I 
lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  party  and 
finally  slid  from  Eagle  Plume's  back  to 
ease  my  knees  with  walking.  The  trail 
was  crossing  a  wide,  bare  land,  high-lifted 
and  rolling  against  the  mountains.  I  had 
thought  it  one  of  the  loneliest  places  I  had 
ever  seen  in  my  life,  as  I  viewed  it  from  my 
horse;  but  now  suddenly,  faring  afoot, 
with  my  comrades  almost  out  of  sight,  and 
Eagle  Plume  behind  me,  I  felt  it  to  be  so, 
too.  Space  and  silence  and  solitude,  how 
they  compassed  me  about!  That  Solitude 
whose  realm  this  whole  land  was — for  the 
first  time  during  the  trip  I  stood  in  her 
actual  presence  and  knew  her  for  what  she 
was.  It  was  a  wonderful  sensation.  I 
would  fain  have  sat  down  to  consider  it 
then  and  there,  with  Eagle  Plume's  reins 
over  my  arm.  But  Eagle  himself  had 
different  views  on  the  subject.  He  whin- 
nied and  pawed  and  pricked  his  ears  long- 
ingly toward  his  vanishing  comrades  and 
poked  me  with  his  nose  until  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  that  I  should  mount 
into  his  saddle  again.  Then  how  he  bore 
me  over  the  waste,  snuffing  the  air  with 
impatience!  Alas!  that  was  the  only 
time  I  ever  met  Solitude  face  to  face  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 


The  division  may  employ  ten  thousand  men,  sometimes  three  or  four  hundred  at  a  single  roundhouse. 

THE   MEN    WHO    OPERATE    THE 

RAILROAD 

BY    EDWARD    HUNGERFORD 


HE  operation  of  a  rail- 
road is  a  business  that 
comes  almost  wholly 
under  the  jurisdiction 
of  its  general  manager, 
a  jurisdiction  spreading 
under  him  to  his  va- 
rious superintendents  and  their  staffs.  The 
superintendent  is  one  of  the  units  of  rail- 
road operation.  The  section  of  line  or 
division  over  which  he  is  in  authority  is 
another  unit.  It  may  be  fifty  miles  long, 
it  may  be  five  hundred — according  to  the 
volume  of  traffic  it  handles — but  it  is  a 
principality;  a  principality  which  goes  to 
form  any  one  of  the  great  railroad  empires 
that  interlace  themselves  over  America. 
It  has  its  own  offices  at  some  easily  ac- 
cessible point  and  probably  its  own  shops, 


capable  of  making  minor  repairs  to  the 
rolling  stock.  On  some  systems,  where  the 
divisional  government  obtains,  these  shops 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  line  are  di- 
rectly under  the  control  of  the  superin- 
tendent; on  all  of  them,  even  where  the  de- 
partmental system  has  its  greatest  vogue, 
he  has  at  least  a  voice  in  regard  to  their 
management. 

It  may  be  quickly  seen  that  the  superin- 
tendent is  a  commander  of  no  small  im- 
portance. He  is  the  executive  to  whom 
the  country  through  which  his  division 
passes  will  look  to  as  the  personification  of 
the  road's  management.  He  must  have 
tact.  If  the  railroad  and  his  territory 
are  estranged  he  must  have  a  double  por- 
tion of  tact  He  must  on  the  one  hand 
soothe  and  soften  the  angry  farmer  who 
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comes  into  his  office  with  a  tale  of  fourteen 
acres  of  woodland  set  afire  by  one  of  "  them 
injines,"  and  still  he  must  refuse  to  pay 
a  claim  of  $5,000  when  the  entire  farm  is 
not  worth  half  that  sum.  He  must  know 
how  to  pacify  the  angry  shipper  who  can- 
not get  enough  freight-cars  to  handle  his 
product.  He  must  give  genial  assurance 
to  the  enraged  man  who  has  had  two  car- 
loads of  furniture  caught  ten  days  now  in 
some  one  of  the  big  yards  up  the  main  line, 
and  he  will  probably  have  to  use  some  of 
the  same  sort  of  convincing  talk  toward 
that  Board  of  Trade  from  Honeytown  that 
comes  asking  a  half-cut  slice  in  rates  and 
send  it  away  believing  that  this  particular 
railroad  is  the  most  beneficent  influence 
that  ever  stretched  its  insinuating  way 
into  the  county. 


THE    SUPERINTENDENT    A    DIPLOMAT 

Nor  will  he  have  to  use  all  his  diplomacy 
on  the  outer  world;    his  inner  world  will 
require  much   tact   in   its   handling.     His 
division  will  employ  from  one  thousand  to 
ten  thousand  men  and  the  "super"  who 
wins  the  greatest  success  will  be  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  man  who  has  been 
closest  to  the  lives  of  his  men.     He  will 
know   them    and   understand,   will    know 
and  understand  their  work,  its  limitations 
and  theirs;   all   as   a 
matter  of  preparation 
for  his  office.   He  will 
pass    upon    appoint- 
ments— although  the 
matter  of  promotion 
in   the    train   service 
these  days  has   been 
made  largely  a  matter 
of    seniority    at     the 
request    of    the   pro- 
tective organizations 
—and  his  decision 
upon  points  of  differ- 
ence between  his  men 
will  be  absolute.     He 
will  lend  a  quick  ear 
to  grievances.     Woe 
betide  that   superin- 
tendent whose  office 
door  does  not  readily 
swing  open  to  the  hum- 
blest employee  of  his 
division.    He  must  be 


alert  to  recognize  merit  or  heroism — the 
letter  files  of  every  railroad  division  office 
in  this  country  form  an  unknown  record 
of  bravery— and  as  quick  to  enforce  his 
discipline.  The  men  will  know  it  if  he 
fails  in  either  of  these  regards,  and  in  all 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there  is 
no  greater  failure  than  that  of  the  railroad 
superintendent  who  has  made  himself 
justly  unpopular  with  his  men.  His  repu- 
tation will  follow  him  from  the  one  ocean 
to  the  other. 

The    superintendent    will    work    hard, 

harder  probably  than  any  of  his  men.     He 

will  have  long  hours  in  his  office,  great 

masses  of  reports,  records  and  letters  to 

be  read,  digested  and  handled  intelligently. 

Then  there  will  be  whole  days  at  a  time 

when  his  office  will  see  him  not.     If  his 

division  is  big  enough  and  his  road  fairly 

prosperous    he    may    have   some   sort    of 

private  car  or  observation  engine  to  cover 

it.     Chances  are  that  he  will  have  nothing 

of  the  sort  and  that  long  days  and  far  into 

the  night  he  will  be  poking  his  way  up  and 

down  the  line  in  stuffy  local  trains  or  in 

the  stubby  smoky  cabooses  of  pounding 

freights.     If  he  had  to  walk  the  division 

he  would  still  be  expected  to  know  each  of 

its  details.     He  is  expected  to  know  its 

curves    and    its    grades.     Every    bridge, 

every  culvert,  their  condition,  this  siding, 

that    freight-house — 

the     superintendent 

must  know  all  of   it 

when  he  goes   down 

before  his   boss,   the 

general   manager,    at 

h  adquarters. 

There  you  have  the 
measure  of  a  man. 
He  must  be  big  and 
he  must  be  strong — 
in  mind  and  in  body. 
He  must  be  resource- 
ful. There  will  corre 
winter  days  upon  win- 
ter days  when  the  mer- 
cury will  play  tag  with 
the  zero  mark  and  the 
wind-blown  snow  will 
pile  into  miniature 
mountain  ridges  upon 
his  tracks.  Then  his 
engine  will  not  steam 
The  day  comes  that  brings  a  wreck.  properly,  air  switches 
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and  brakes  freeze,  while  the  problem  of 
finding  the  rails  under  all  that  snow 
will  seem  to  call  for  a  superintendent  who 
is  superman.  There  will  come  warmer 
days  when  there  is  more  congestion — 
this  time  because  of  avalanches  of  freight 
that  test  the  strength  and  patience  of 
every  man  on  the  division,  that  threaten 
completely  to  overwhelm  it.  All  these 
times  he  must  remember  the  old  railroad 
axiom  that  a  blocked  railroad  is  far,  far 
worse  than  no  railroad  at  all.  The  divi- 
sion will  be  menaced  by  fire,  swollen 
streams  will  now  and  then  carry  away  its 
bridges,  accidents  will  come  upon  it  as  long 
as  men  are  human.  For  all  these  it  will 
be  the  superintendent  who  must  meet  the 
emergency,  for  p.ll  he  will  be  held  respon- 
sible in  greater  or  less  degree. 

Moreover,  he  must  go  to  headquarters 
and  frequently  there  he  may  have  to  fight 
for  the  needs  of  his  division.  Some  cold- 
blooded, penny-counting  auditor,  anxious 
to  make  a  record  for  reducing  expenses,  is 


I  he  superintendent  must  be  big  and  strong 
in  mind  and  in  body. 


apt  to  try  to  cut  out  necessities.  The 
auditor  and  the  comptroller  are  a  long  way 
from  the  division.  They  do  not  see  those 
necessities  as  its  superintendent  sees  them. 
This  appropriation  for  a  new  signal  tower 
— always  an  emblem  of  safety  along  the 
line —  is  cut  out,  that  expenditure  for  a  new 
steel  bridge  to  replace  that  old  and  worn 
structure  can  go  over  until  another  year 
when  the  road  is  earning  more  money.  Per- 
haps there  is  a  collision  a  little  later  that 
the  new  signal  tower  would  have  prevented, 
or  a  train  goes  crashing  through  that  worn- 
out  bridge  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
road  in  either  case  is  apt  to  pay  much  more 
than  the  preventative  would  have  cost. 
This  result  of  the  concentration  of  admin- 
istration is  one  of  the  very  great  railroad 
problems  in  America  to-day. 

Still,  the  superintendent  must  take  the 
situation  as  he  finds  it  and  if  the  general 
manager  is  a  long  distance  off  and  a  little 
inclined  to  think  of  his  division  as  a  dis- 
tant reach  upon  the  map  that  is  always 
calling  for  expenditures,  he 
must  fight  all  the  harder  for 
it.  If  the  financial  forces  at 
headquarters  cut  off  the  very 
things  that  are  crying  needs 
to  his  little  domain  and  a 
nerve-racking,  wreck — fear- 
fully expensive  to  the  road 
in  both  money  and  reputation 
— comes  to  pass,  he  may  know 
in  advance  that  he  will  be 
the  man  who  will  catch  the 
brunt  of  the  blame,  not  the 
bookkeeping  propositions  who 
have  cut  down  his  appropri- 
ations. 

So  you  can  see  that  a 
good  railroad  superintendent 
is  born,  like  any  other  sort 
of  genius.  There  can  be  no 
favoritism  in  making  these 
rulers  of  the  railroad's  princi- 
palities or  there  will  be  a 
heavy  bill  to  pay  for  the  folly, 
sooner  or  later — almost  inev- 
itably sooner.  Nepotism  can 
not  come  into  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  railroad  ad- 
ministration. Ability— brains, 
if  you  please— can  be  the  only 
standard  of  advancement 
to  this  post.    And  what  an 
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experience  this  superintendent  must  have. 
That  is  why  he  almost  always  rises  from 
the  ranks  of  those  men  whom  we  are  to 
consider  at  another  time.  His  only  bene- 
ficial experience  can  come  from  actual  work 
in  the  railroad  ranks.  The  industrial  army 
of  the  railroad,  like  armies  of  war-like 
nations,  finds  its  best  generals  in  the  men 
who  have  fought  hard  battles  in  the  ranks. 
P'or  that  very  reason  railroading  in  America 
offers  to-day,  and  will  continue  to  offer, 
opportunities  for  rapid  advancement  to 
brains  and  ability  such  as  no  other  form 
of  business  can  or  will. 

OPERATING    A    DIVISION 

The  administration  of  the  division  di- 
vides itself  quite  naturally  into  several 
channels.  The  routine  of  the  work,  the 
making  and  filing  of  records  and  reports, 
the  handling  of  the  mass  of  correspondence 
that  must  constantly  arise  is  usually  in 
the  hands  of  a  chief  clerk  who 
has  control  over  the  office 
force  at  division  headquar- 
ters. If  there  is  an  assistant 
superintendent,  thechief  clerk 
will  divide  responsibility  with 
him,  the  theory  at  all  times 
being  to  cut  off  the  detail 
wherever  possible.  This  office 
work  is  not  radically  differ- 
ent from  the  office  manage- 
ment of  any  other  large  busi- 
ness. Its  clerks  are  about 
the  only  unorganized  force  in 
railroad  employ. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested 
already,  the  management  of 
the  road  is  of  the  divisional 
type,  the  superintendent  is 
a  more  important  executive 
than  if  it  is  of  the  depart- 
mental type.  In  the  first  of 
these  cases  he  will  have  par- 
tial authority  over  the  engi- 
neer maintenance  of  way, 
whose  force  keeps  the  line  and 
track  structures  in  full  repair 
and  also  looks  after  ordinary 
construction  work  along  the 
division.  In  the  same  case 
he  will  also  have  partial 
authority  over  the  master 
mechanic,  in  charge  of  the 
shops  and   roundhouses  and 


the  locomotives  of  the  division.  These 
last  are  regarded  by  the  railroad  as  part  of 
its  machinery,  like  the  planers  and  drills 
in  the  shops  themselves  and  for  the  care 
and  operation  of  the  locomotives  the  engi- 
neers and  firemen  are  held  responsible  to 
the  mechanical  department.  This  is  the 
case  even  upon  those  railroads  where,  under 
the  departmental  system,  the  superintend- 
ent has  no  authority  over  the  master  me- 
chanic or  engineer  maintenance  of  way 
upon  his  division.  For  the  conduct  of  the 
trains  which  their  locomotives  pull  both 
engineers  and  firemen  are  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  operating  department.  The 
master  mechanic,  through  his  road  fore- 
man of  engines,  simply  sees  to  it  that  the 
railroad's  property  is  maintained  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  efficiency  and  that  the  men 
who  operate  the  locomotives  are  capable 
from  every  point  of  view.  A  reasonable 
amount  of  deterioration  is  expected  and 


Photograph  by  D.  F.  Urquhart,  Jr. 

The  despatcher  is  in  closest  touch  with  the  train  operation. 
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each  locomotive  is  expected  to  "turn  in" 
to  the  shops  for  inspection,  overhauling 
and  repairs,  at  certain  stated  intervals. 

The  superintendent  has  absolute  author- 
ity over  the  two  officials  who  are  chiefly 
interested  in  the  conduct  of  the  trains  over 
the  division — the  trainmaster  and  the 
train  despatcher.  The  first  of  these  two 
officers,  who  must  dovetail  their  work 
together  both  night  and  day,  has  the  as- 
signment of  the  train  crews.     His  opinion 


an  interminable  mass  of  meaningless  fig- 
ures, yet  when  you  come  to  find  your 
journey  upon  it,  it  quickly  simplifies  itself 
and  you  begin  to  marvel  at  the  relation  the 
figures  bear  to  one  another,  how  easily  you 
may  prick  your  course  through  the  long 
columns  of  numerals.  The  more  extensive 
time-tables  that  the  railroad  employees 
carry  are  quite  as  simple,  and  yet  they  are 
great  feats  of  typographical  composition, 
too.     In    reality,    both    these    forms    of 


J  Shrevtfort  12. 


How  the  real  time-table  of  the  division  looks — the  one  used  in  headquarters'  office. 
(For  explanation  see  opposite.) 


will  be  called  for  whenever  the  vexed  ques- 
tions of  seniority  and  promotion  arise,  and 
he  will  be  asked  to  plan  all  extra  or  special 
freight  and  passenger  trains.  To  show 
how  this  is  done  brings  us  close  to  the 
question  of  schedules  and  we  may  pause 
for  a  moment  to  consider  how  this  import- 
ant phase  of  the  railroad's  operating  is 
builded  together. 

That  time-table  that  you  have  just  pulled 
from  the  folder  rack  seems  at  first  glance 


printed  time-tables  are  but  transcripts  of 
the  real  time-table  of  the  division  which  is 
kept  set  out  upon  a  great  board. 

This  board  is  ruled  in  two  directions. 
The  regularly  spaced  intervals  in  one  di- 
rection are  marked  as  time  and  represent 
time — one  entire  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 
In  the  other  direction  of  the  board  the 
stations  are  spaced  in  proportion  to  their 
actual  spacing  upon  the  line. 

The  reproduction  of  a  portion  of  such  a 
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board  for  an  imaginary  division  of  a  rail- 
road will  illustrate.  This  line  runs  from 
Somerset  to  Rockville,  120  miles,  and  por- 
tions of  it  are  double-tracked,  the  rest 
single-track,  as  shown  at  the  top  of  the 
diagram.  On  the  double-track,  trains  go- 
ing in  the  same  direction  may  only  pass 
one  another  at  the  vertical  lines,  which 
represent  station  passing  sidings,  and  on 
the  single-track  sections  this  rule  holds 
with  the  additional  one,  of  course,  that 
trains  running  in  opposite  directions  may 
also  only  pass  one  another  at  the  vertical 
station  lines.  For  economy  of  room  only 
the  seven  hours,  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
are  shown.  Following  an  old-time  prac- 
tice odd  numbers  will  represent  upbound 
trains,  from  Somerset  to  Rockville,  even 
numbers  the  down  trains. 

So  we  have  an  early  morning  accommo- 
dation passenger  train — No.  1 — leaving 
Rockville  at  6:10  o'clock  and  proceeding 
at  the  leisurely  rate  of  about  twenty  miles 
an  hour — which  makes  allowance  for  local 
stops — all  the  way  to  Somerset  at  the  far 
end  of  the  division,  which  it  is  due  to  reach 
at  1 1 145  A.  M.  It  is  halted  for  any  length 
of  time  only  at  Honeytown,  where  up- 
bound  No.  8 — local  accommodation — and 
upbound  No.  6 — fast  express— will  pass  it. 
At  6:20  o'clock  an  upbound  local  accom- 
modation of  the  same  nature  as  No.  1, 
and  hence  known  as  No.  2,  leaves  Somerset 
and,  halting  only  at  Robbins'  Corners  to 
permit  the  fast  upbound  No.  6  to  overhaul 
and  pass  it,  reaches  Rockville  at  1  P.  M. 
Train  No.  31,  which  follows  No.  1  out  of 
Rockville  forty  minutes  later,  is  a  milk 
train  and  so  must  have  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  stops.  It  proceeds  only  as  far  as 
Stoneville,  where  the  dairy  country  ends, 
stops  there  long  enough  to  turn  and  to 
water  the  engine  and  then  returns  to  Rock- 
ville as  No.  32.  Train  No.  1 17  is  a  way- 
freight  and  still  slower.  So  it  follows  the 
milk-train.  It  is  known  as  a  "low-class" 
train  by  the  railroaders.  It  must  wait 
everywhere  for  better  class  trains  to  pass  it. 
Train  No.  118  is  the  same  class  of  train, 
proceeding  in  the  opposing  direction. 
Train  No.  5  is  a  down  express. 

Sometimes  unforeseen  demands  of  traffic 
necessitate  the  running  of  extra  trains  and 
these  may  be  strung  across  the  board. 
This  board,  in  reality,  has  all  its  trains 


placed  upon  it  by  strings  and  pins,  to  ad- 
mit of  the  constant  changes  that  the  sched- 
ules are  always  undergoing  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  train  is  a  quick  proceeding. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  a  skilled  train  master 
or  despatcher  will  rarely  take  the  time 
actually  to  string  an  extra  train.  He 
carries  the  schedule  too  completely  in  his 
head  to  admit  of  such  a  necessity. 

But  the  extra  train  is  best  placed  fol- 
lowing, as  a  second  section,  some  good 
passenger  train,  as  indicated  on  the  dia- 
gram. The  regular  train  will  then  carry 
signals  showing  that  it  is  followed  on  this 
particular  day.  While  the  train  orders  pro- 
tect its  movement  in  any  event,  as  will  be 
shown  in  a  moment,  the  billing  of  the  extra 
train  as  a  second  section  is  less  of  an  upset 
to  the  regular  operation  of  the  division. 
Practiced  operating  men  found  years  ago 
that  the  fewer  deviations  made  from  the 
regular  program  of  the  day  the  higher  the 
factor  of  safety  arose. 

Similarly  little  provision  is  made  upon 
the  regular  schedules  for  the  movements  of 
through  freights.  These  vary  so  in  num- 
ber, according  to  the  time  of  year  and  the 
general  condition  of  business,  that  they  are 
generally  moved  by  special  orders.  Some 
of  these  come  so  regularly,  however,  that 
the  men  up  and  down  the  line  come  to 
know  and  to  expect  them  quite  as  much  as 
the  regular  trains  upon  the  schedules. 

THE    TRAIN    DESPATCHER 

Now  you  begin  to  see  the  use  of  the  train 
despatcher.  If  the  unforeseen  never  came 
to  pass  upon  the  railroad — instead  of  com- 
ing to  pass  nearly  every  hour — there  might 
be  no  need  of  a  train  despatcher.  Each 
engineer,  each  conductor,  each  station 
agent  would  have  his  complete  time-tables 
and  the  road  would  run  every  day  in 
full  accordance  with  them.  That  was  the 
very  earliest  and  most  primitive  way  of 
operating  railroads.  Almost  as  early  the 
need  arose  of  having  a  special  direction 
over  the  operation  of  the  trains.  Emergen- 
cies arose  daily.  Trains  were  often  late, 
storms  beat  down  upon  the  line,  the  snow 
covered  the  rails;  what  might  have  been, 
according  to  time-card,  an  orderly  opera- 
tion of  line,  became  chaos.  If  a  train  was 
ordered  by  schedule  to  meet  a  train  bound 
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in    the   opposite   direction,    at    P ,    it 

might  wait  there  for  long  hours,  not  know- 
ing that  the  other  engine  was  broken  down 

at  A . 

The  invention  of  the  telegraph  and  its 
almost  instant  application  to  railroad  serv- 
ice made  such  special  direction  possible. 
So  now  we  find  the  explicit  directions  of 
the  schedule  supplemented  by  even  more 
explicit  directions  from  the  train  de- 
spatcher  at  the  head  of  the  train  move- 
ments upon  each  division.  Briefly  stated, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  engineer  and  the 
conductor  in  charge  of  a  train  are  first 
guided  by  the  schedule,  which  after  many 
revisions,  has  been  compiled  with  great 
care,  and  in  reference  to  connecting  lines, 
branches  and  adjoining  divisions.  This 
schedule  acts  in  conjunction  with  certain 
simple,  fundamental  rules  of  operation, 
the  A,  B,  C  of  every  railroader.  By  one 
of  these,  trains  of  the  same  class  bound  up 
the  line  are  given  precedence — all  other 
things  being  equal — over  trains  bound 
down  the  line,  or  vice  versa.  High-class 
trains,  like  the  fastest  limited  expresses, 
have  precedence  over  trains  of  graduated 


lower  classes — down  to  the  slow  moving, 
heavy  freights.  When  any  sort  of  train 
loses  a  certain  length  of  time — usually  half 
an  hour  or  more — it  loses  all  rights  that  it 
might  ever  have  had  and  everything  else 
on  the  line  has  precedence  over  it.  A 
train  may  lose  time  if  it  has  to,  but  there 
are  never  any  circumstances  that  will 
justify  it  in  running  ahead  of  time. 

All  of  this  is  the  part  of  railroad  opera- 
tion which  governs  the  relation  of  one  train 
to  another.  There  are  even  simpler,  but 
not  less  vital  rules  that  control  its  own 
operation.  In  order  that  the  engineer 
who  is  guiding  the  train  and  the  conductor 
who  shares  the  responsibility  may  keep  in 
touch  with  one  another,  the  device  was 
adopted  many  years  ago  of  having  a  cord 
run  through  the  cars  of  passenger  trains  to 
a  bell  signal  in  the  cab  of  the  engine.  This 
bell  signal  during  recent  years  has  given 
way  almost  everywhere  to  an  improved 
form  of  locomotive  signal,  sounded  by 
means  of  compressed  air  in  tubes  through- 
out the  train  and  operated  in  connection 
with  the  air-brake  equipment. 

The  air-whistle  or  bell-cord  code  of  signals 


The  line's  fast  fliers  are  each  protected  by  the  science  of  railroad  operation. 
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is  standard  upon  all  American  railroads 
and  is  as  follows: 
When  the  train  is  standing: 

Two  signals — start. 

Three  signals — back. 

Four  signals — apply  or  release  air-brakes. 

Five  signals — call  in  flagman. 

When  the  train  is  in  motion: 

Two  signals — stop  at  once. 

Three  signals — stop  at  the  next  station. 

Four  signals — reduce  speed. 

Five  signals — increase  speed. 

There  also  arises  a  necessity  for  com- 
munication between  men  who  stand  out- 
side the  train  and  who  seek  to  guide  the 
movement  of  the  locomotive.  This  neces- 
sity has  given  rise  to  still  another  signal 
code,  transmitted  by  the  hands — holding 
a  flag,  if  possible — by  day,  and  a  lighted 
lantern  at  night.  This  signal  code  fol- 
lows: 

METHOD    OF    TRANSMITTING    SIGNAL    INDICATION 


Swung  vertically  in  a  cir- 
cle across  the  track: 
When  the  train  is  stand- 
ing Back. 
When  the  train  is  in  mo- 
tion                                 Train  has  parted. 
Swung   horizontally   in    a 
circle : 
When  the  train  is  stand- 
ing                                   Apply  air-brakes. 
Hold     at     arm's     length 
above  head: 
When  the  train  is  stand- 
ing                                    Release  air-brakes. 
Any  object  waved  violently  by  any  person  on 
or  near  the  track  is  a  stop  signal. 

By  use  of  his  locomotive  whistle  the 
engineer  is  enabled  to  acknowledge  these 
signals,  as  well  as  to  signal  upon  his  own 
initiative.  His  code  is  also  a  standard  in 
railroading.     It  follows: 


-A  SHORT  BLAST 


Swung  across  track. 

Raised  and  lowered  vertically 


Stop. 
Proceed. 


A  LONG  BLAST 

Stop,  apply  brakes. 
Release  brakes. 
Flagman  go  back  and 

protect  rear  end  of 

train. 
Flagman     return     to 

train. 


Each  engineer  knows  that  the  despatcher  is  setting  a  clear  path  for  him. 
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Train  in  motion,  has  parted. 

Acknowledgment     of    signals, 

not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Standing  train — back. 

Call  for  signals. 

Calls  attention  to  following  sec- 
tion. 

Highway  crossing  signal. 

Approaching  stations,  junc- 
tions or  railroad  crossings 
at   grade. 

A  succession  of  short  blasts  is  an  alarm 
for  persons  on  the  track  and  calls  the  at- 
tention of  trainmen  to  danger  ahead. 

These  signal  codes  operate  fundamen- 
tally in  connection  with  the  essential  rules 
of  schedule  that  I  have  already  shown. 

The  train  despatcher,  skilled  in  the  quick 
movement  of  trains,  may  or  he  may  not, 
have  a  map  of  the  line  in  front  of  him  as 
he  sits  at  his  desk.  You  may  be  quite 
certain  that  he  knows  where  every  moving 
train  on  the  division  is  at  the  moment  you 
see  him,  just  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  all 
spelled  there  to  the  naked  eye  in  some 
sort  of  picture  map.  No  trains  proceed 
without  his  express  orders.  He  has  "re- 
liefs" and  there  is  no  hour  of  day  or  night 
when  one  of  these  is  not  at  the  despatcher's 
desk,  having  the  work  of  the  line  under  his 
exact  supervision.  A  train  receives  its 
orders  to  start  from  the  terminal  of  the 
division  by  telegraph  from  the  despatcher. 
It  is  received  by  the  telegraph  agent  at  the 
terminal  and  written  by  him  on  triplicate 
tissue.  It  is  repeated  back  to  the  de- 
spatcher's office  for  accuracy.  The  tele- 
graph agent  gives  the  order  to  the  engineer 
and  to  the  conductor  of  the  train,  retain- 
ing the  third  copy  for  his  own  protection. 
They  sign  a  receipt  for  him  and  this  fact 
is  also  telegraphed  to  the  despatcher.  The 
engineer  is  required  to  read  his  order  to  his 
fireman.  There  is  little  chance,  appar- 
ently, for  a  mental  lapse  in  this  all-import- 
ant matter  of  train  orders  and  yet  great 
accidents  have  happened  upon  American 
railroads  just  because  men's  minds  have 
perversely  refused  to  read  what  eyes  and 
ears  had  read. 

The  order  that  the  train  receives  from 
the  despatcher  by  means  of  the  tele- 
graph will  direct  it  to  proceed  to  a  certain 
point  on  the  line  and  will  specify  every 
train — regular  or  extra — that  it  will  meet 
and  the  meeting  point.     When  the  train 


has  proceeded  to  the  end  of  its  orders, 
there  will  be  more  orders  from  the  train 
despatcher  to  be  receipted  for,  and  so  it 
will  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  route.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  at  any  stage  of  the 
journey  orders  will  come  from  headquar- 
ters nullifying  those  already  issued  in  part 
or  entirely,  and  these  must  be  accounted 
for  in  the  same  thorough  and  accurate 
fashion.  Some  of  this  seems  "red-tape" 
to  the  men  on  the  line  and  there  come 
times  when  they  are  a  bit  disposed  to  rebel 
at  what  seems  to  them  useless  formality. 
There  also  come  times  when  trains  crash 
into  one  another  and  at  those  times  the 
railroad,  with  its  infinite  system  of  record- 
ing its  orders,  is  generally  apt  to  be  able  to 
place  the  blame  pretty  accurately.  Those 
are  the  times  when  the  system  of  train 
orders  justifies  its  worth. 

Some  of  the  railroads,  seeking  to  decrease 
their  telegraphic  expense,  are  experiment- 
ing with  the  telephone  as  a  medium  of 
despatching  trains.  The  chief  objection 
offered  to  this  substitute  lies  in  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  the  telegraph,  a  certainty 
that  is  easiest  reduced  to  written  record. 


RAILROAD  OPERATION  AN  EVOLUTION 

All  this  elaborate  system  of  operation 
control  has  been  built  through  many  years 
of  practice.  Experience  has  been  more 
than  a  teacher  in  American  railroading. 
It  has  been  a  faculty  and  curriculum,  too. 
Methods  that  promised  well  at  the  outside 
have  been  faulty  after  trial  and  rejected. 
Committees  of  trained  experts  have  pon- 
dered and  reported  voluminously,  the 
standard  railroad  codes  of  every  sort  have 
been  born  because  of  them.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  railroad  has  been  brought  close 
to  science.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  entire 
field  had  been  completely  covered. 

And  yet  new  situations  constantly  arise 
the  like  of  which  have  never  before  pre- 
sented themselves,  even  to  the  railroad 
veterans.  Traffic  moves  in  unequal  vol- 
ume, particularly  freight  traffic.  There 
are  single-track  stretches  through  the 
Middle  West  that  starve  through  eleven 
months  of  the  year  and  for  the  other  thirty 
days  handle  in  grain  more  tonnage  than  a 
double-track  trunk-line  in  the  East.     Ob- 


When  the  wind-blown  snows  form  mountains  on  the  tracks. 


viously  such  lines  cannot  be  double-tracked 
for  thirty  days  of  business;  quite  as  obvi- 
ously the  overtaxed  division,  its  equip- 
ment and  men  must  rise  to  every  necessity 
of  the  flood  tide  of  business.  There  are 
fat  years  and  there  are  lean  years.  There 
come  years  of  bumper  crops,  years  when 
the  factory  lights  burn  from  sunset  to 
dawn  and  wheels  turn  unceasingly,  and 
then  the  superintendent  wonders  how  his 
equipment  and  his  men  are  going  to  stand 
the  strain.  Engines  are  kept  from  the 
shops  and  in  service,  nothing  that  is  even 
a  semblance  of  a  car  is  kept  out  of  service, 
the  demand  for  men  is  keen,  prosperity 
strains  the  resources  of  the  railroad. 

In  the  lean  years  engines  are  sometimes 
kept  from  the  shops  because  the  railroad 
feels  that  it  must  hold  down  its  running 
expenses  to  keep  pace  with  reduced  reve- 
nues and  such  a  course  it  can  stoutly  defend 
as  nothing  else  than  good  business.  Equip- 
ment begins  to  stand  idle.  Engines  are 
tucked  away  on  empty  sidings,  boarded 
and  forlorn,  and  if  the  year  be  very  lean 
indeed  the  superintendent  may  find  it 
necessary  to  send  out  a  wrecking  crane 
and  begin  lifting  empty  cars  off  the  rails 


and  leaving  them  in  the  ditch  at  the  side 
of  the  right-of-way  until  the  golden  times 
shall  come  again.  At  such  seasons  his  in- 
genuity is  tested  quite  as  much  as  in  the 
times  of  flood-tide.  Orders  come  to  cut 
expenses  and  his  big  expense  is  the  pay- 
roll. When  he  begins  to  blue-pencil  that 
pay-roll  some  one  is  going  to  go  hungry. 
The  superintendent  knows  that.  He  must 
move  with  great  care  in  such  emergencies. 

WHEN    ACCIDENTS    HAPPEN 

The  day  comes  that  brings  a  slip — all 
the  committees  and  all  the  codes  in  the 
world  cannot  prevent  railroad  wrecks.  In 
one  case  it  is  the  failure  of  the  human 
factor,  in  another  perhaps  the  failure  of  the 
mechanical.  A  man,  upon  whom  respon- 
sibility rests,  gives  way;  a  bit  of  steel  shows 
a  flaw;  possibly  the  accident  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  seems  beyond  human  ken,  a 
landslide  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain, 
pitching  great  rocks  down  into  the  path 
of  a  fast  express — the  list  of  possibilities 
is  well-nigh  endless.  There  is  a  crash, 
sixty-ton  cars  piled  about  like  billets  of 
firewood,  a  giant  locomotive  breathing  its 
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last  in  the  ditch,  the  bent  and  torn  skeleton 
of  a  bridge  stretched  within  the  bottom 
of  a  river. 

The  superintendent's  telephone  is  at  his 
bedside.  When  it  rings  at  night  time,  he 
may  think  of  the  best  and  fastest  trains 
on  his  division.  Suppose  one  of  those  pet 
youngsters,  all  gay  without  in  green  and 
brass,  is  stretched  at  the  foot  of  an  em- 
bankment. He  is  called  to  it  just  as  his 
emergency  men  are  called.  He  will  find 
his  way  to  the  rescue  train — in  England 
they  call  it  the  breakdown  train,  here  we 
know  it  as  the  wrecking  crew.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  crew,  like  trained  firemen,  are 
always  held  in  the  expectation  of  an  emer- 
gency. They  live  in  their  homes  but  these 
must  be  close  to  the  point  at  which  their 
train  is  kept  ready  for  service.  They,  too, 
have  telephones  at  their  bedsides  and  when 
the  despatcher  gets  word  that  the  worst 
has  happened  he  routs  out. the  members  of 
the  crew  in  quick  shape.  They  get  down 
into  the  yard,  an  engine  manned  by  the 
extras  that  are  always  held  in  reserve  at 
every  big  roundhouse  point  is  coupled  to 
the  train  and  they  are  off  to  the  scene  of 
trouble,  just  as  the  fire-laddies  find  their 
way  through  crowded  city  streets. 

The  track  is  cleared  for  the  wrecking 
train  and  the  crew  makes  a  last  inspection 
of  the  equipment  on  the  way  to  the  scene 
of  trouble.  The  chief  feature  of  the  out- 
fit is  a  huge  crane,  set  low  enough  to  come 
within  the  head  and  side  clearances  of  the 
line,  and  when  the  relief  has  come  to  the 
wreck  that  crane  reaches  out  its  great  arm 
and  begins  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
Sometimes  there  is  little  work  for  the 
crane.  The  wreckage  may  be  so  spilled 
over  the  track  that  the  superintendent, 
who  is  like  a  general  on  the  field,  may  order 
the  wreckage  burned.  That  costs  money, 
but  time  is  money  on  a  railroad  and  in 
such  cases  often  bigger  money  than  the 
value  of  a  lot  of  crushed  and  splintered 
cars.  The  "super"  must  remember  again 
that  a  blocked  railroad  is  worse  than  no 
railroad  at  all.  There  may  be  all  sorts  of 
passenger  and  mail  trains  tied  up  back  of 
that  wreck,  for  which  the  railroad  has  to 
pay  heavy  penalties  in  the  event  of  their 
being  detained.  In  such  a  case  his  judg- 
ment may  be  worth  more  to  the  railroad 
than  his  salary  for  an  entire  year.  He 
must  know  when  to  apply  the  torch  and 


when  not  to.  It  is  that  sort  of  judgment 
that  makes  a  man  a  ruler  over  men  in  the 
principalities  of  the  railroad  empire. 

Of  course,  the  superintendent  does  not 
run  out  to  every  smash-up  on  his  division. 
It  keeps  the  wrecking-crew  busy  most  of 
the  time  doing  that,  for  there  are  thousands 
of  minor  accidents  that,  while  they  pile 
up  broken  equipment  and  delay  operation, 
can  still  be  capably  handled  by  minor 
officials.  In  the  case  of  a  fairly  sizable 
division  there  may  be  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent who  has  this  phase  of  actual  rail- 
roading under  his  routine.  Still  if  the 
wreck  is  at  all  sizable  the  "old  man"  is  apt 
to  come  hurrying  down  to  the  scene.  He 
has  his  telephone  and  he  is  his  own  judge 
as  to  that  necessity. 

There  is  more  clearing  up  after  the  acci- 
dent than  that  accomplished  by  the  wreck- 
ing crew.  Within  a  few  hours  the  super- 
intendent's office  is  transformed  into  a 
courtroom  and  a  rigid  investigation  is 
under  way.  A  railroad  hates  to  have  two 
accidents  happen  because  of  the  same 
cause.  So  it  proceeds  into  inquiry,  form- 
ally and  legally,  with  stenographers  mak- 
ing a  record  of  the  proceedings.  All  is 
secret.  Rumors  come  out  from  the  in- 
quiry but  they  are  short  for  it  is  not  a  long 
time  before  the  verdict  is  known. 

The  verdict  may  be  known  but  the  find- 
ings are  rarely  published.  Some  persons 
have  had  an  uncomfortable  time  of  it,  and 
there  may  be  some  who  will  quit  railroad- 
ing because  of  this.  It  seems  hard  to  the 
employee  when  the  "old  man"  sits  in  judg- 
ment upon  him.  The  superintendent  to 
him  is  a  big  man  and  powerful.  Yet 
chances  are,  judgment  is  being  passed  upon 
that  very  superintendent  by  the  "powers 
that  be"  down  at  headquarters.  This  may 
be  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  accidents  upon 
the  division  and  the  "super's"  job  may 
be  hanging  in  as  delicate  balance  as  that 
of  some  refractory  office-boy. 

So,  hoping  for  fair  play  he  plays  fair 
himself,  and  the  judgment  of  that  tribunal 
will  probably  be  good  law  and  good  sense. 
The  superintendent  will  play  fair;  in  most 
instances  because,  as  you  have  already 
been  told,  that  is  the  way  of  such  executives 
in  American  railroading,  in  a  few  instances 
perhaps  because  there  is  a  fate  that  awaits 
the  men  who  do  not  play  fair  with  their 
subordinates.     The  tangle  of  railroad  lines 
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The  wrecking  crew  is  always  held  for  emergency. 
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Giant  wrecking  equipment  on  the  Southern  Pacific. 
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that  rests  upon  the  United  States  is  strewn 
with  more  wrecks  of  men  who  neglected 
this  phase  of  their  work  than  ever  it  was 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  engines  or  of 
cars. 

THE    GENERAL    MANAGER 

The  general  manager  is  a  larger  edition 
of  the  superintendent.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  he  will  first  have  filled  that  difficult 
position.  He  will  have  probably  passed 
through  the  intermediate  offices  of  assistant 
general  superintendent,  general  superin- 
tendent, and  assistant  general  manager. 
His  path  has  been  a  succession  of  rising 
steps,  each  one  a  preparation  for  the  next. 

He  will  have  anywhere  from  a  thousand 
to  ten  thousand  miles  of  system  under  him. 
The  entire  road  in  operation — the  mechan- 
ical and  maintenance  of  way  forces  report- 
ing to  him,  whether  the  organization  of 
the  road  be  departmental  or  divisional — 
will  be  at  his  command.  To  him  a  com- 
pany of  superintendents  will  come  with 
reports  and  suggestions,  to  receive  orders. 
He  will  place  himself  within  no  small  limits. 
He  must  understand  and  appreciate  the 
difficulties  of  his  captains  who  handle  the 
mountain-climbing  reaches  with  their  giant 
and  stupendous  curves,  and  he  must  un- 
derstand quite  as  well  the  problems  that 
beset  the  men  whose  divisions  span  the 
broad  prairies. 

Every  morning  he  has  a  morning  paper 
placed  upon  his  desk  of  which  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  copies  are  printed.  It 
is  called  The  Situation,  and  it  gives  him 
nothing  but  the  news  of  his  system.  By 
it  he  knows  of  the  traffic  handled  upon 
the  line,  all  subdivided  into  divisions — so 


many  trains,  so  many  cars — roughly,  so 
many  tons  carried,  and  it  will  go  into  his- 
tory in  cold-blooded  fashion  by  showing 
just  what  the  traffic  was  for  the  corre- 
sponding day  one  year,  two  years,  five  years 
before.  The  weather  conditions  at  each 
point  of  the  system  are  noted  in  detail,  the 
more  serious  train  delays  and  their  causes, 
every  fact  or  incident  that  might  affect 
the  traffic  or  the  operation  of  the  system 
will  be  spread  upon  it;  it  will  seek  in  every 
way  to  act  as  a  guide  and  a  barometer  of 
the  condition  of  a  great  property  up  to 
the  very  hour  at  which  the  general  manager 
comes  to  his  desk.  With  "the  situation" 
well  digested,  this  prime  minister  of  the 
railroad  empire  is  prepared  to  enter  upon 
his  day.  He  receives  committees  of  na- 
tional commercial  organizations,  commit- 
tees from  the  brotherhood  organizations  of 
his  men,  confers  constantly  with  the 
president  of  the  road.  On  most  systems 
he  carries  the  rank  of  vice-president,  and 
as  such  he  enters  into  the  executive  coun- 
cils of  the  company. 

His  empire  is  not  counted  by  counties. 
It  stretches  across  many  states  and  links 
far  distant  towns.  He  may  have  as  many 
as  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  employees  re- 
ceiving his  orders,  more  than  a  million 
men,  women  and  children  directly  or  in- 
directly dependent  upon  him.  He  buys 
five  million  dollars  worth  of  cars  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  a  solid  mile  of  new  locomo- 
tives. He  is  up  and  down  the  line  all  the 
while,  watching  here,  probing  there.  His 
is  a  big  job,  he  must  reach  it  in  a  big  way. 
There  are  whole  principalities  of  Europe, 
whole  states  of  the  Union  that  do  not 
compare  in  the  magnitude  of  their  work- 
ings with  those  of  his  industrial  empire. 


THE    LORD    OF    LACKAWAXEN 

CREEK 

BY   ZANE   GREY 


^^INDING  among  the  Blue 
Hills  of  Pennsylvania 
there  is  a  swift  amber 
stream  that  the  In- 
dians named  Lack-a- 
wax-en.  The  literal 
translation  no  one 
seems  to  know,  but  it  must  mean,  in  mys- 
tical and  imaginative  Delaware,  "the 
brown  water  that  turns  and  whispers  and 
tumbles."  It  is  a  little  river  hidden  away 
under  gray  cliffs  and  hills  black  with 
ragged  pines.  It  is  full  of  mossy  stones 
and  rapid  ripples. 

All  its  tributaries,  dashing  white-sheeted 
over  ferny  cliffs,  wine-brown  where  the 
whirling  pools  suck  the  stain  from  the 
hemlock  roots,  harbor  the  speckled  trout. 
Wise  in  their  generation  the  black  and  red- 
spotted  little  beauties  keep  to  their  brooks; 
for,  farther  down,  below  the  rush  and  fall, 
a  newcomer  is  lord  of  the  stream.  He 
is  an  arch  enemy,  a  scorner  of  beauty  and 
blood,  the  wolf-jawed,  red-eyed,  bronze- 
backed  black-bass. 

A  mile  or  more  from  its  mouth  the  Lack- 
awaxen  leaves  the  shelter  of  the  hills  and 
seeks  the  open  sunlight  and  slows  down  to 
widen  into  long  lanes  that  glide  reluctantly 
over  the  few  last  restraining  barriers  to 
the  Delaware.  In  a  curve  between  two  of 
these  level  lanes  there  is  a  place  where  bare- 
foot boys  wade  and  fish  for  chubs  and  bask 
on  the  big  bowlders  like  turtles.  It  is  a 
famous  hole  for  chubs  and  bright-sided 
shiners  and  sunfish.  And,  perhaps  because 
it  is  so  known,  and  so  shallow,  so  open  to 
the  sky,  few  fishermen  ever  learned  that 
in  its  secret  stony  caverns  hid  a  great 
golden-bronze  treasure  of  a  bass. 

In  vain  had  many  a  flimsy  feathered 
hook  been  flung  over  his  lair  by  fly  casters 
and  whisked  gracefully  across  the  gliding 


surface  of  his  pool.  In  vain  had  many  a 
shiny  spoon  and  pearly  minnow  reflected 
sunglints  through  the  watery  windows  of 
his  home.  In  vain  had  many  a  hellga- 
mite  and  frog  and  grasshopper  been 
dropped  in  front  of  his  broad  nose. 

Chance  plays  the  star  part  in  a  fisher- 
man's luck.  One  still  cloudy  day,  when 
the  pool  glanced  dark  under  a  leaden  sky, 
I  saw  a  wave  that  reminded  me  of  the  wake 
of  a  rolling  tarpon;  then  followed  an  angry 
swirl,  the  skitter  of  a  frantically  leaping 
chub,  and  a  splash  that  ended  with  a  sound 
like  the  deep  chung  of  water  sharply  turned 
by  an  oar. 

Big  bass  choose  strange  hiding  places. 
They  should  be  looked  for  in  just  such  holes 
and  rifts  and  shallows  as  will  cover  their 
backs.  But  to  corral  a  six-pounder  in  the 
boys'  swimming  hole  was  a  circumstance 
to  temper  a  fisherman's  vanity  with  ex- 
perience. 

Thrillingly  conscious  of  the  possibilities 
of  this  pool,  I  studied  it  thoughtfully.  It 
was  a  wide,  shallow  bend  in  the  stream, 
with  dark  channels  between  submerged 
rocks,  suggestive  of  underlying  shelves. 
It  had  a  current \  too,  not  noticeable  at 
first  glance.  And  this  pool  looked  at  long 
and  carefully,  colored  by  the  certainty  of 
its  guardian,  took  on  an  aspect  most  allur- 
ing to  an  angler's  spirit.  It  had  changed 
from  a  pond  girt  by  stony  banks,  to  a  foam- 
flecked  running  stream,  clear,  yet  hiding 
its  secrets,  shallow,  yet  full  of  labyrinthine 
water-courses.  It  presented  problems, 
which,  difficult  as  they  were,  faded  in  a 
breath  before  a  fisherman's  optimism. 

I  tested  my  leader,  changed  the  small 
hook  for  a  large  one,  and  selecting  a  white 
shiner  fully  six  inches  long,  I  lightly  hooked 
it  through  the  side  of  the  upper  lip.  A 
sensation  never  outgrown  since  boyhood, 
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a  familiar  mingling  of  strange  fear  and 
joyous  anticipation,  made  me  stoop  low 
and  tread  the  slippery  stones  as  if  I  were 
a  stalking  Indian.  1  knew  that  a  glimpse 
of  me,  or  a  faint  jar  vibrating  under  the 
water,  or  an  unnatural  ripple  on  its  sur- 
face would  be  fatal  to  my  enterprise. 

I  swung  the  lively  minnow  and  instinc- 
tively dropped  it  with  a  splash  over  a  dark 
space  between  two  yellow  sunken  stones. 
Out  of  the  amber  depths  started  a  broad 
bar  of  bronze,  rose  and  flashed  into  gold. 
A  little  dimpling  eddying  circle,  most  fas- 
cinating of  all  watery  forms,  appeared 
round  where  the  minnow  had  sunk.  The 
golden  moving  flash  went  down  and  van- 
ished in  the  greenish  gloom  like  a  tiger 
stealing  into  a  jungle.  The  line  trembled, 
slowly  swept  out  and  straightened.  How 
fraught  that  instant  with  a  wild  yet  wait- 
ing suspense,  with  a  thrill  potent  and 
blissful! 

Did  the  fisherman  ever  live  who  could 
wait  in  such  a  moment?  My  arms 
twitched  involuntarily.  Then  1  struck 
hard,  but  not  half  hard  enough.  The  bass 
leaped  out  of  a  flying  splash,  shook  him- 
self in  a  tussle  plainly  audible,  and  slung 
the  hook  back  at  me  like  a  bullet. 

In  such  moments  one  never  sees  the  fish 
distinctly;  excitement  deranges  the  vision, 
and  the  picture,  though  impressive,  is  dim 
and  dreamlike.  But  a  blind  man  would 
have  known  this  bass  to  be  enormous,  for 
when  he  fell  he  cut  the  water  as  a  heavy 
stone. 

The  best  of  fishing  is  that  a  mild  phil- 
osophy attends  even  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes. To  be  sure  this  philosophy  is  a 
delusion  peculiar  to  fishermen.  It  is 
something  that  goes  with  the  game  and 
makes  a  fellow  fancy  he  is  a  stoic,  invulner- 
able to  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune. 

So  I  went  on  my  way  upstream,  cheer- 
fully, as  one  who  minded  not  at  all  an  inci- 
dent of  angling  practice;  spiritedly  as  one 
who  had  seen  many  a  big  bass  go  by  the 
board.  The  wind  blew  softly  in  my  face; 
the  purple  clouds,  marshaled  aloft  in  fleets, 
sailed  away  into  the  gray  distance;  the 
stream  murmured  musically;  a  kingfisher 
poised  marvelously  over  a  pool,  shot  down- 
ward like  a  streak,  to  rise  with  his  quiver- 
ing prey;  birds  sang  in  the  willows  and 
daisies  nodded  in  the  fields;    misty  veils 


hung  low  in  the  hollows;  all  those  attri- 
butes of  nature,  poetically  ascribed  by 
anglers  to  be  the  objects  of  their  full  con- 
tent, were  about  me. 

I  found  myself  thinking  about  my  two 
brothers,  Cedar  and  Reddy  for  short,  both 
anglers  of  long  standing  and  some  repu- 
tation. It  was  a  sore  point  with  me  and  a 
stock  subject  for  endless  disputes  that  they 
just  never  could  appreciate  my  superiority 
as  a  fisherman.  Brothers  are  singularly 
prone  to  such  points  of  view.  So  when  I 
thought  of  them  I  felt  the  incipient  stir- 
ring of  a  mighty  plot.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  iron-mouthed  old  bass,  impreg- 
nable of  jaw  as  well  as  of  stronghold,  might 
be  made  to  serve  a  turn.  And  all  the 
afternoon  the  thing  grew  and  grew  in  my 
mind. 

Luck  favoring  me,  I  took  home  a  fair 
string  of  fish,  and  remarked  to  my  brothers 
that  the  conditions  for  fishing  the  stream 
were  favorable.  Thereafter  morning  on 
morning  my  eyes  sought  the  heavens,  ap- 
pealing for  a  cloudy  day.  At  last  one 
came,  and  I  invited  Reddy  to  go  with  me. 
With  childish  pleasure,  that  would  have 
caused  weakness  if  any  but  an  unscrup- 
ulous villain,  he  eagerly  accepted.  He 
looked  over  a  great  assortment  of  tackle, 
and  finally  selected  a  six-ounce  Leonard 
bait-rod  carrying  a  light  reel  and  fine  line. 
When  I  thought  of  what  would  happen, 
if  Reddy  hooked  that  powerful  bass,  an 
unholy  glee  fastened  upon  my  soul. 

We  never  started  out  that  way  together, 
swinging  rods  and  pails,  but  old  associa- 
tions were  awakened.  We  called  up  the 
time  when  we  had  left  the  imprints  of  bare 
feet  on  the  country  roads;  we  lived  over 
many  a  boyhood  adventure  by  a  running 
stream.  And  at  last  we  wound  up  on  the 
never  threadbare  question  as  to  the  merit 
and  use  of  tackle. 

"I  always  claimed,"  said  Reddy,  "that 
a  fisherman  should  choose  tackle  for  a 
day's  work  after  the  fashion  of  a  hunter 
in  choosing  his  gun.  A  hunter  knows 
what  kind  of  game  he's  after,  and  takes 
a  small  or  large  caliber  accordingly.  Of 
course  a  fisherman  has  more  rods  than 
there  are  calibers  of  guns,  but  the  rule 
holds.  Now  to-day  I  have  brought  this 
light  rod  and  thin  line  because  I  don't  need 
weight.  I  don't  see  why  you've  brought 
that    heavy    rod.       Even    a    two    pound 
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bass  would  be  a  great   surprise  up  this 
stream." 

"You're  right,"  I  replied,  "but  1  sort 
of  lean  to  possibilities.  Besides  I'm  fond 
of  this  rod.  You  know  I've  caught  a  half 
dozen  bass  of  from  five  to  six  pounds  with 
it.  I  wonder  what  you  would  do  if  you 
hooked  a  big  one  on  the  delicate  thing." 


The  brown  water  that  turns  and  whispers  and  tumbles 


"Do?"  ejaculated  my  brother.  "I'd 
have  a  fit!  1  might  handle  a  big  bass  in 
deep  water  with  this  outfit,  but  here  in 
this  shallow  stream  with  its  rocks  and 
holes  I  couldn't.  And  that  is  the  reason 
so  few  big  bass  are  taken  from  the  Dela- 
ware. We  know  they  are  there,  great 
lusty  fellows!     Every  day  in  season  we 


hear  some  tale  of  woe  from  some  fisher- 
man. 'Hooked  a  big  one — broke  this — 
broke  that — got  under  a  stone.'  That's 
why  no  five  or  six  pound  bass  are  taken 
from  shallow,  swift,  rock-bedded  streams 
on  light  tackle." 

When  we  reached  the  pool  I  sat  down 
and  began  to  fumble  with  my  leader. 
How  generously  1  let  Reddy 
have  the  first  cast!  My  iniq- 
uity carried  me  to  the  ex- 
treme of  bidding  him  steal 
softly  and  stoop  low.  1  saw 
a  fat  chub  swinging  in  the 
air;  I  saw  it  alight  to  dis- 
appear in  a  churning  commo- 
tion of  the  water,  and  I  heard 
Reddy's  startled:    "Gee!" 

Hard  upon  his  exclama- 
tion followed  action  of  strik- 
ing swiftness.  A  shrieking 
reel,  willow  wand  of  a  rod 
wavering  like  a  buggy-whip 
in  the  wind,  curving  splashes 
round  a  foam-lashed  swell,  a 
crack  of  dry  wood,  a  sound 
as  of  a  banjo  string  snapping, 
a  sharp  splash,  then  a  heavy 
sullen  souse;  these,  with 
Reddy  standing  voiceless, 
eyes  glaring  on  a  broken  rod 
and  limp  trailing  line,  were 
the  essentials  of  the  tragedy. 
Somehow  the  joke  did  not 
ring  true,  when  Reddy  waded 
ashore  calm  and  self-con- 
tained, with  only  his  burning 
eyes  to  show  how  deeply  he 
felt.  What  he  said  to  me  in 
a  quiet  voice  must  not,  owing 
to  family  pride,  go  on  record. 
It  most  assuredly  would  not 
be  an  addition  to  the  fish 
literature  of  the  day. 

But  he  never  mentioned 
the  incident  to  Cedar,  which 
omission  laid  the  way  open 
for  my  further  machinations. 
I  realized  that  1  should  have  tried  Cedar 
first.  He  was  one  of  those  white-duck- 
pants-on-a-dry-rock  sort  of  a  fisherman 
anyway.  And  in  due  time  I  had  him 
wading  out  toward  the  center  of  that  pool. 
1  always  experienced  a  painful  sensation 
while  watching  Cedar  cast.  He  must  have 
gotten  his  style  from  a  Delsartian  school. 
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One  moment  he  resembled  Ajax  defying 
the  lightning  and  the  next  he  looked  like 
the  fellow  who  stood  on  a  monument 
smiling  at  grief.  And  not  to  mention  pose, 
Cedar's  execution  was  wonderful.  1  have 
seen  him  cast  a  frog  a  mile — but  the  frog 
had  left  the  hook.  It  was  remarkable  to 
see  him  catch  his  hat,  and  ter- 
rifying to  hear  the  language 
he  used  at  such  ordinary  ang- 
ling event.  It  was  not  safe 
to  be  in  his  vicinity,  but  if 
this  was  unavoidable,  the 
better  course  was  to  face  him ; 
because  if  you  turned  your 
back  an  instant,  his  flying 
hook  would  have  a  fiend- 
ish affinity  for  your  trousers, 
and  it  was  not  beyond  his 
powers  to  swing  you  kicking 
out  over  the  stream.  All  of 
which,  considering  the  frail- 
ties of  human  nature  and 
of  fishermen,  could  be  for- 
given; he  had,  however,  one 
great  fault  impossible  to  over- 
look and  it  was  that  he  made 
more  noise  than  a  playful 
hippopotamus. 

I  hoped,  despite  all  these 
things,  that  the  big  bass 
would  rise  to  the  occasion. 
He  did  rise.  He  must  have 
recognized  the  situation  of 
his  life.  He  spread  the  waters 
of  his  shallow  pool  and  ac- 
commodatingly hooked  him- 
self. 

Cedar's  next  graceful  move 
was  to  fall  off  the  slippery 
stone  on  which  he  had  been 
standing  and  to  go  out  of 
sight.  His  hat  floated  down- 
stream; the  arched  tip  of  his 
rod  came  up,  then  his  arm, 
and  his  dripping  shoulders 
and  body.  He  yelled  like 
a  savage  and  pulled  on  the 
fish  hard  enough  to  turn  a 
tuna  in  the  air.  The  big 
three  times,  made  a  long 
his  black  dorsal  fin  showing,  and  then, 
with  a  lunge,  headed  for  some  place  remote 
from  there.  Cedar  plowed  after  him,  send- 
ing the  water  in  sheets,  and  then  he  slipped, 
wildly  swung  his  arms  and  fell  again. 


I  was  sinking  to  the  ground  owing  to 
unutterable  and  overpowering  sensations 
of  joy  when  a  yell  and  a  commotion  in 
the  bushes  heralded  the  appearance  of 
Reddy. 

"  Hang  on,  Cedar!  Hang  on!"  he  cried, 
and  began  an  Indian  war-dance. 


and  threaded  the  familiar  green-lined  towpath 
toward  home. 


bass   leaped 
shoot    with 


The  few  succeeding  moments  were  some- 
what blurred  because  of  my  excess  of 
emotion.  When  1  returned  to  conscious- 
ness Cedar  was  wading  out  with  a  hookless 
leader,  a  bloody  shin,  and  a  disposition 
utterly  and  irretrievably  ruined. 

"Put  up  a  job  on  me!"  he  roared. 
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Thereafter  during  the  summer  each  of  us 
made  solitary  and  sneaking  expeditions, 
bent  on  the  capture  of  the  lord  of  the  Lack- 
awaxen.  And  somehow  each  would  return 
to  find  the  other  two  derisively  speculative 
as  to  what  caused  his  clouded  brow. 
Leader  on  leader  went  to  grace  the  rocks 
of  the  old  bronze  warrior's  home.  At 
length  Cedar  and  Reddy  gave  up,  leaving 
the  pool  to  me.  I  fed  more  than  one 
choice  shiner  to  the  bass  and  more  than 
once  he  sprang  into  the  air  to  return  my 
hook. 

Summer  and  autumn  passed;  winter 
came  to  lock  the  Lackawaxen  in  icy  fet- 
ters; 1  fished  under  southern  skies  where 
lagoons  and  moss-shaded  waters  teemed 
with  great  and  gamy  fish,  but  I  never  for- 
got him.  1  knew  that  when  the  season 
rolled  around,  when  a  June  sun  warmed 
the  cold  spring-fed  Lackawaxen,  he  would 
be  waiting  for  me. 

Who  was  it  spoke  of  the  fleeting  of  time? 
Obviously  he  had  never  waited  for  the 
opening  of  the  fishing  season.  But  at  last 
the  tedious  time  was  like  the  water  that 
has  passed.  And  then  1  found  1  had  an- 
other long  wait,  Brilliant  June  days 
without  a  cloud  were  a  joy  to  live,  but 
worthless  for  fishing.  Through  all  that 
beautiful  month  I  plodded  up  to  the  pool, 
only  to  be  unrewarded.  Doubt  began  to 
assail  me.  Might  not  the  ice,  during  the 
spring  break-up,  have  scored  him  from 
the  shallow  hole?  No.  1  felt  that  not  even 
a  rolling  glacier  could  have  moved  him 
from  his  subterranean  home. 

Often  as  I  reached  the  pool  I  saw  fisher- 
men wading  down  the  stream,  and  on  these 
occasions  I  sat  on  the  bank  and  lazily 
waited  for  the  intruding  disturbers  of  my 
peace  to  pass  on.  Once,  the  first  time  I 
saw  them,  I  had  an  agonizing  fear  that  one 
of  the  yellow-helmetted,  khaki-coated  ang- 
lers would  hook  my  bass.  The  fear,  of 
course,  was  groundless,  but  I  could  not 
help  human  feelings.  The  idea  of  that 
grand  fish  rising  to  a  feathery  imitation 
of  a  bug  or  a  lank  dead  bait  had  nothing 
in  my  experience  to  warrant  its  considera- 
tion. Small,  lively  bass,  full  of  play,  fond 
of  chasing  their  golden  shadows,  and  bel- 
ligerent and  hungry,  were  ready  to  fight  and 
eat  whatever  swam  into  their  ken.  But 
a  six-pound  bass,  slow  to  reach  such  weight 
in  swift-running  water,  was  old  and  wise 


and  full  of  years.  He  did  not  feed  often 
and  when  he  did  he  wanted  a  live  fish  big 
enough  for  a  good  mouthful.  So,  with 
these  facts  to  soothe  me  I  rested  my  fears, 
and  got  to  look  humorously  at  the  inva- 
sions of  the  summer-hotel  fishers. 

They  came  wading,  slipping,  splashing 
downstream,  blowing  like  porpoises,  slap- 
ping at  the  water  with  all  kinds  of  artificial 
and  dead  bait.  And  they  called  to  me  in 
a  humor  actuated  by  my  fishing  garb  and 
the  rustic  environment. 

"Hey,  Rube!     Ketchin'  any?" 

I  said  the  suckers  was  bitin'  right  pert. 

"What  d'you  call  this  stream?" 

I  replied,  giving  the  Indian  name. 

"Lack-a-what?  Can't  you  whistle  it? 
Lack-awhacken?  You  mean  Lack-afish- 
in'." 

"  Lack-arotten,"  joined  in  another. 

"Do  you  live  here?"  questioned  a  third. 

I  modestly  said  yes. 

"Why  don't  you  move?"  Whereupon 
they  all  laughed  and  pursued  the  noisy 
tenor  of  their  way  downstream,  pitching 
their  baits  around. 

"Say,  fellows,"  I  shouted  after  them, 
"a*e  you  training  for  the  casting  tourna- 
ment in  Madison  Square  Garden  or  do  you 
think  you're  playing  lacrosse?" 

Good  fellows  all!  The  laugh  that  came 
back  proved  the  joke  on  them,  and  that  it 
would  be  remembered  as  part  of  the 
glorious  time  they  were  having. 

July  brought  the  misty,  dark,  lowering 
days.  Not  only  did  I  find  the  old  King 
at  home  on  these  days,  but  just  as  con- 
temptuous of  hooks  and  leaders  as  he  had 
been  the  summer  before.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  he  stopped  giving  me 
paralysis  of  the  heart;  that  is  to  say,  he 
quit  rising  to  my  tempting  chubs  and 
shiners.  So  I  left  him  alone  to  rest,  to 
rust  out  hooks  and  grow  less  suspicious. 

By  the  time  August  came  the  desire  to 
call  on  him  again  was  well  nigh  irresistible. 
But  I  waited,  and  fished  the  Delaware,  and 
still  waited.  I  would  get  him  when  the 
harvest  moon  was  full.  Like  all  the  old 
moss-backed  denizens  of  the  shady  holes, 
he  would  come  out  then  for  a  last  range 
over  the  feeding  shoals. 

At  length  a  morning  broke  humid  and 
warm,  almost  dark  as  twilight,  with  little 
gusts  of  fine  rain.  Of  all  days  this  was  the 
day!     I  chose  a  stiff  rod,  a  heavy  silk  line, 
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a  stout  brown  leader,  and  a  large  hook. 
From  my  bait  box  I  took  two  five-inch  red 
catfish,  the  little  "stone-rollers"  of  the 
Delaware,  and  several  long  shiners.  Thus 
equipped  I  sallied  forth. 

The  walk  up  the  towpath,  along  the 
canal  with  its  rushes  and  sedges,  across  the 
meadows  white  with  late-blooming  daisies, 
lost  nothing  because  of  its  familiarity. 
When  I  reached  the  pool  1  saw  in  the  low 
water  near  shore  several  small  bass  scout- 
ing among  the  schools  of  minnows.  I  did 
not  want  these  pugnacious  fellows  to  kill 
my  bait,  so  procuring  a  hellgamite  from 
under  a  stone,  I  put  it  on  my  hook  and 
promptly  caught  two  of  them,  and  gave 
the  other  a  scare  he  would  not  soon  forget. 

I  decided  to  try  the  bass  with  one  of  his 
favorite  shiners.  With  this  trailing  in  the 
water  I  silently  waded  out,  making  not 
so  much  as  a  ripple.  The  old  familiar 
oppression  weigned  on  my  breast;  the 
old  throbbing  boyish  excitement  tingled 
through  my  blood.  I  made  a  long  cast 
and  dropped  the  shiner  lightly.  He  went 
under  and  then  came  up  to  swim  about  on 
the  surface.  This  was  a  sign  that  made 
my  heart  leap.  Then  the  water  bulged, 
and  a  black  bar  shot  across  the  middle  of 
the  long  shiner.  He  went  down  out  of 
sight,  the  last  gleams  of  his  divided  bright- 
ness fading  slowly.  1  did  not  need  to  see 
the  little  shower  of  silver  scales  floating  up 
to  know  that  the  black  bar  had  been  the 
rounded  nose  of  the  old  bass  and  that  he 
had  taken  the  shiner  across  the  middle.  I 
struck  hard,  and  my  hook  came  whistling 
at  me.     I  had  scored  a  clean  miss. 

I  waded  ashore  very  carefully,  sat  down 
on  a  stone  by  my  bait  pail  and  meditated. 
Would  he  rise  again?  I  had  never  known 
him  to  do  so  twice  in  one  day.  But  then 
there  had  never  been  occasion.  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  "stone-rollers"  and 
thrilled  with  certainty.  Whatever  he 
might  resist  he  could  not  resist  one  of 
those  little  red  catfish.  Long  ago  when 
he  was  only  a  three  or  four  pounder,  roam- 
ing the  deep  eddies  and  swift  rapids  of  the 
Delaware,  before  he  had  isolated  himself 
to  a  peaceful  old  age  in  this  quiet  pool,  he 
must  have  poked  his  nose  under  many  a 
stone,  with  red  eyes  keen  for  one  of  those 
dainty  morsels. 

My  excitation  thrilled  itself  out  to  the 
calm  assurance  of  the  experienced  fisher- 


man. I  firmly  fastened  on  one  of  the  cat- 
fish and  stole  out  into  the  pool.  I  waded 
farther  than  ever  before;  1  was  careful 
but  confident.  Then  I  saw  the  two  flat 
rocks  dimly  shining.  The  water  was  dark 
as  it  rippled  by,  gurgling  softly;  it  gleamed 
with  lengthening  shadows  and  glints  of 
amber. 

I  swung  the  catfish.  A  dull  flash  of  sun- 
shine seemed  to  come  up  to  meet  him. 
The  water  swirled  and  broke  with  a  splash. 
The  bass'  broad  black  head  just  skimmed 
the  surface;  his  jaws  opened  wide  to  take 
in  the  bait;  he  turned  and  flapped  a  huge 
spread  tail  on  the  water. 

Then  I  struck  with  all  the  power  the 
tackle  would  stand.  1  felt  the  hook  catch 
solidly  as  if  in  a  sunken  log.  Swift  as 
flashing  light  the  bass  leaped.  The  drops 
of  water  hissed  and  the  leader  whizzed 
But  the  hook  held.  1  let  out  one  exultant 
yell.  He  did  not  leap  again.  He  dashed 
to  the  right,  then  the  left,  in  bursts  of  sur- 
prising speed.  1  had  hardly  warmed  to 
the  work  when  he  settled  down  and  made 
for  the  dark  channel  between  the  yeHow 
rocks.  My  triumph  was  to  be  short-lived. 
Where  was  the  beautiful  spectacular  sur- 
face fight  I  expected  of  him?  Cunning 
old  monarch!  He  laid  his  great  weight 
dead  on  the  line  and  lunged  for  his  sunken 
throne.  I  held  him  with  a  grim  surety  of 
the  impossibility  of  stopping  him.  How  I 
longed  for  deep,  open  water!  The  rod 
bent,  the  line  strained  and  stretched.  I 
removed  my  thumb  and  the  reel  sang  one 
short  shrill  song.  Then  the  bass  was  as 
still  as  the  rock  under  which  he  had  gone. 

I  had  never  dislodged  a  big  bass  from 
under  a  stone,  and  I  saw  herein  further 
defeat;  but  1  persevered,  wading  to  dif- 
ferent angles,  and  working  all  the  tricks 
of  the  trade.  I  could  not  drag  the  fish 
out,  nor  pull  the  hook  loose.  1  sat  down 
on  a  stone  and  patiently  waited  for  a  long 
time,  hoping  he  would  come  out  of  his  own 
accord. 

As  a  final  resort,  precedent  to  utter  fail- 
ure, 1  waded  out.  The  water  rose  to  my 
waist,  then  to  my  shoulders,  my  chin,  and 
all  but  covered  my  raised  'face.  When  I 
reached  the  stone  under  which  he  had 
planted  himself  1  stood  in  water  about  four 
feet  deep.  I  saw  my  leader,  and  tugged 
upon  it,  and  kicked  under  the  stone,  all  to 
no  good. 
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Then  I  calculated  I  had  a  chance  to  dis- 
lodge him  if  I  could  get  my  arm  under  the 
shelf.  So  down  I  went,  hat,  rod,  and  all. 
The  current  was  just  swift  enough  to  lift 
my  feet  making  my  task  most  difficult. 
At  the  third  trial  I  got  my  hand  on  a  sharp 
corner  of  stone  and  held  fast.  I  ran  my 
right  hand  along  the  leader,  under  the 
projecting  slab  of  rock,  till  I  touched  the 
bass.  1  tried  to  get  hold  of  him,  but  had  to 
rise  for  air. 

I  dove  again.  The  space  was  narrow, 
so  narrow  that  I  wondered  how  so  large 
a  fish  could  have  gotten  there.  He  had 
gone  under  sidewise,  turned  and  wedged 
his  dorsal  fin,  fixing  himself  as  solidly  as 
the  rock  itself.  I  pulled  frantically  till  I 
feared  I  would  break  the  leader. 

When  1  floundered  up  to  breathe  again 
the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  1  could 
rip  him  with  my  knife  and  by  taking  the 
life  out  of  him,  loosen  the  powerful  fin 
so  he  could  be  dragged  out.  Still,  much 
as  I  wanted  him  I  could  not  do  that.     1 


resolved  to  make  one  more  fair  attempt. 
In  a  quick  determined  plunge  I  secured 
a  more  favorable  hold  for  my  left  hand  and 
reached  under  with  my  right.  I  felt  his 
whole  long  length  and  I  could  not  force  a 
finger  behind  him  anywhere.  The  gill 
toward  me  was  shut  tight  like  a  trap  door. 
But  I  got  a  thumb  and  forefinger  fastened 
to  his  lip.  I  tugged  till  a  severe  cramp 
numbed  my  hand;  1  saw  red  and  my  head 
whirled;  a  noise  roared  in  my  ears.  I 
stayed  until  one  more  second  would  have 
made  me  a  drowning  man,  then  rose  gasp- 
ing and  choking. 

I  broke  off  the  leader  close  to  the  stone 
and  waded  ashore.  I  looked  back  at  the 
pool,  faintly  circled  by  widening  ripples. 
What  a  great  hole  and  what  a  grand  fish! 
I  was  glad  I  did  not  get  him  and  knew  I 
would  never  again  disturb  his  peace. 

So  I  took  my  rod  and  pail  and  the  two 
little  bass,  and  brushed  the  meadow  daisies, 
and  threaded  the  familiar  green-lined  tow- 
path  toward  home. 


The  line  trembled  and  straightened. 
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NATIONAL   HERITAGE 

A  department  devoted  to 

The  People  and  the  Things  That  Stand  for  Plus;  to  the  Conservation  of 
National  Good  and  the  Restocking  of  What  Has  Been  Depleted 


Conducted  by  Agnes  C.  Laut 


NATIONAL    WATER    POWER 

THE   PEOPLE  VS.   WHAT? 


DOES  Conservation  affect  you?  Or  is 
it  one  of  those  periodic  and  evanes- 
cent "platform"  reforms  as  remote 
from  your  daily  interests  as  any  of  the  other 
"ologies"  and  "isms"  that  like  the  big  drum 
make  a  big  noise  because  they  are  empty?  Is 
it  a  practical  thing  entering  into  the  daily 
expense  of  your  daily  life;  or,  is  it  all  a 
howl  up-in-air  affording  a  subject  to  the 
Fourth  of  July  orator? 

Ask  the  average  wage-earner,  who  pays 
the  weekly  bills,  why  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  so  enormously!  Ask  the  man  of 
moderate  means  why  he  can  no  longer  afford 
to  build  his  own  home!  The  average  earn- 
ings of  the  average  worker  for  the  United 
States  come  far  under  $i  ,000.00  a  year;  they 
are  in  fact  nearer  $500.00  than  $600.00. 
Can  the  average  wage-earner  on  $600.00  a 
year  afford  to  build  his  own  home?  When 
he  comes  to  go  over  the  price  of  lumber,  why 
has  he  to  pay  from  $27.00  to  $47.00  a  thou- 
sand for  lumber  which  could  be  bought 
twenty  years  ago  at  from  $10.00  to  $20.00? 
Has  that  increase  in  the  price  of  structural 
material  anything  to  do  with  the  increase — 
the  enormous  increase — in  rents?  Ask  the 
New  England  countryman  why  his  crops 
do  not  average  as  high  as  they  did  twenty 
years  ago;  why  in  fact  he  now  buys  the  food 
for  his  stock  which  he  used  to  raise  off  his 
own  farm!  Ask  the  commercial  traveler 
why  he  pays  $1.20  for  a  lobster  which  used 
to  cost  only  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents!    Ask 


the  dwellers  along  the  Potomac  or  the  Hud- 
son why  shad  are  yearly  becoming  scarcer 
and  more  expensive.  Why  is  it  only  the 
rich  can  to-day  afford  a  good  fur  coat — say 
a  buffalo  coat,  or  a  seal  coat?  Twenty  years 
ago,  you  could  buy  a  buffalo  coat  in  the 
Northwest  for  $45.00  or  a  seal  coat  for  a 
good  deal  under  $175.00.  Why  don't  those 
values  prevail  to-day?  Ask  the  city  man 
why  he  pays  $2.00  a  ton  more  for  coal  than 
he  did  ten  years  ago!  Ask  the  railroad  man 
why  he  pays  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents 
for  railroad  ties  which  used  to  cost  twenty- 
five  cents!  Ask  the  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation why  inland  freight  has  been  climbing 
and  is  still  climbing  in  spite  of  increasing 
numbers  of  railroads  to  higher  and  higher 
averages  per  ton!  Ask  the  shippers  of  the 
United  States  why  with  25,000  miles  of  in- 
land navigable  waters  there  is  practically  no 
steamboat  competition  against  the  railroads 
except  on  the  Great  Lakes!  Ask  the  con- 
sumer why  twenty -five  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
all  food  represents  freight  charges!  Ask  the 
New  Englander  why  so  many  New  England 
farms  are  abandoned;  why  the  newly  come 
immigrant  pushes  past  the  vacant  lands  of 
the  East  to  the  vacant  lands  of  the  West! 
You  can  to-day  buy  land  cheaper  in  New 
York  or  Virginia  than  in  Dakota  or  Sas- 
katchewan! Why  is  that?  Ask  the  million 
or  more  workers,  who  make  their  living  in 
coal  mines,  why  the  United  States  kills  five 
men  in  its  mines  for  one  killed  per  thousand 
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in  other  coal  mining  countries!  Ask  the 
Englishman  why  7,000,000  people  in  Great 
Britain  are  in  actual  physical  want  from 
lack  of  work!  It  is  no  answer  to  say,  "Times 
are  hard."  What  are  hard  times?  W 'hat 
does  James  J.  Hill,  the  ablest  empire  builder 
of  the  West,  think  causes  "hard  times"? 
Ask  the  average  poor  man,  who  does  not 
own  any  land,  why  he  doesn't!  Ask  the  fire 
underwriters  why  America  has  the  biggest 
bills  oj  fire  losses  in  the  world! 

Do  you  think  those  questions  are  practi- 
cal? Do  you  think  they  are  all  conversation 
and  hot-air  and  a  newspaper  howl  and  a 
periodic  spasm  of  platform  pounders?  Do 
those  questions  touch  the  average  man  and 
woman? 

INTERESTED    ORGANIZATIONS    STIRRING     UP 
DUST 

Well!  This  is  what  Conservation  means 
— the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  trouble 
behind  every  one  of  those  questions!  And 
d)n't  you  let  any  alien  influence  draw  a 
herring  across  the  trail  of  those  problems! 
Don't  forget  for  one  moment  that  there 
exist  in  every  city  in  America — and  have 
been  created  for  the  express  purpose 
in  every  city  in  America — organizations 
whose  sole  object  is  to  kick  up  a  dust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  on  this  question; 
whose  sole  reason  of  existence  is  to  mislead 
the  public  and  confuse  issues;  whose  rea- 
son for  misleading  the  public  you  must 
judge  by  the  fruits  of  their  policy. 

As  far  as  Congress  could  do  it,  this  was 
done  during  inauguration  week  when  the 
wires  were  down,  and  the  newspaper  men 
were  busy  with  the  presidential  turn-over, 
and  the  public  were  ready  to  regard  any 
and  every  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  as 
personal  spite  toward  the  former  president. 
By  a  vocal  vote  that  would  betray  no 
treachery  to  constituents  at  home,  by  a 
snap  vote  jammed  through  before  the 
public  realized  what  was  doing,  the  House 
of  Representatives  gave  as  vicious  a  death 
stab  to  all  that  Conservation  stands  for 
as  ever  a  hired  assassin  dealt  in  the  dark. 

The  stab  crippled;  but  it  did  not  kill. 
It  wounded  Public  Good — your  rights  and 
mine — but  it  did  not  put  Conservation  out 
of  action.  The  fight  is  on;  and  it  is  going 
to  be  a  fight  in  the  open — a  fight  for  the 
Public  Good  against  the  Interested  Few,  a 
fight  for  Your  Rights  as  against  the  privi- 


leged monopolist,  who  would  create  con- 
fusion so  that  he  may  pick  your  pockets! 

HOW   CONSERVATION    MAKES    ENEMIES 

For  instance,  the  Conservation  workers 
hold  that  public  lands  should  be  reserved 
for  the  genuine  homesteaders,  for  the  poor 
man  who  wants  to  make  an  indep  ndent 
living  from  the  land !  Do  you  see  anything 
amiss  in  that  contention?  Conservation 
workers  have  proved  and  unearthed  frauds, 
showing  that  more  than  $1 10,000,000 
worth  of  public  lands  have  been  fraudu- 
lently acquired  by  the  big  railroads  and 
coal  operators  (identically  the  same  in  the 
most  of  cases)  through  "dummy"  home- 
stead entries.  Some  of  these  coal  tracts 
are  worth  $450,000  on  the  open  market. 
In  royalties  on  mining  some  others  would 
yield  $12,000,000.  They  were  acquired 
by  the  railroads  from  "'dummy"  home- 
steaders and  "grub-staked"  homesteaders 
at  prices  as  low  as  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  an  acre,  and  none  higher  than  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  dollars.  To  restore  these 
lands  to  public  domain  would  require  the 
cooperation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
special  workers  on  the  field.  It  isn't  hard 
to  see  in  that  kind  of  juggled  bargain: 

(1)  How  the  poor  man  comes  out  short 
on  the  homestead. 

(2)  How  the  privileged  hand  grows  rich 
by  just  as  much  and  in  proportion  as  it  picks 
your  pocket,  first  by  stealing  public  do- 
main, second  by  controlling  and  forcing  up 
the  price  of  the  coal  output. 

(3)  How  certain  influences  result  and 
work  against  Conservation. 

Or,  take  the  case  of  Water  Power. 

Science  knows  to-day,  as  it  knew  years 
ago  of  steam,  that  the  coming  motive 
power  of  railroads  will  be  electricity, 
generated  from  water  power.  Whoever 
controls  the  water  power  of  America  will  in 
twenty  years  control  the  railroads,  your 
freight  rates,  the  charge  on  the  food  you 
eat  and  the  things  you  sell.  Just  one 
problem  remains  for  science  to  solve,  and 
all  the  railroads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico — will  be  electrified.  That  prob- 
lem is  the  storage  and  delivery  of  electric 
power  without  waste  for  distances  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred   and   fifty   and   two 


To  grow  a  forest  of  white  pine  like  this  requires  fifty  years. 


Forest  Service. 


hundred  miles.  The  problem  is  not  more 
difficult  than  many  that  confronted  steam 
even  forty  years  ago. 

Now  listen  and  take  in  what  it  means! 

Practically  almost  all  the  equipped  water 
power  of  America  is  to-day  controlled  by  a  mo- 
nopoly of  fourteen  different  water  power  com- 
panies, which  in  turn  are  under  the  domi- 
nance of  two  big  trusts.  Those  two  big  trusts 
are  allied  to  and  financed  by  the  biggest 
monopoly  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
230 


Thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  water  power  is 
controlled  and  financed  openly  by  the  big 
trust.  Another  twenty  per  cent,  is  held  to- 
gether by  secret  understanding  as  to  coupling 
up  power  supply  in  adjacent  regions. 

Coal  fields  are  being  so  rapidly  exhausted 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Hill,  another  cen- 
tury will  see  the  end  of  our  coal.  As  elec- 
tricity has  been  used  more  and  more,  oil 
as  an  illuminant  has  been  used  less  and 
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less.  The  oil  output  is  bound  to  decrease 
from  year  to  year.  A  monopoly  of  water 
power  would  be  a  long  shot  better  than  a 
monopoly  of  oil  or  of  coal. 

Control  of  a  nation's  water  power  means 
control  of  railways,  of  freight,  of  every 
manufacturing  plant.  It  means  a  levied 
charge  on  everything  you  eat  and  every- 
thing you  wear,  on  everything  you  buy 
and  everything  you  sell! 


Now  listen  and  take  in  what  it  means! 

The  equipped  water  power  of  America  is 
to-day  controlled  by  monopoly. 

It  is  around  water-power  rights  that 
Conservation  workers  are  sure  to  have  and 
are  now  having  their  bitterest  fights.  Con- 
servation workers  hold: 

(1)  When  the  big  railroads  come  to  the 
Government  and  ask  for  water-power  rights 
(forever  and  for  nothing)  on  Government 


Big  trees  of  the  North  Calaveras  Grove,  California. 
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lands,  those  big  railroads  shall  pay  the 
public  for  this  privilege. 

Do  you  see  any  reason  why  they 
shouldn't? 

(2)  When  the  rich  man  goes  to  buy 
from  the  poor  man,  who  has  riparian  rights 
along  streams  of  possible  water  power, 
the  Government  shall  place  in  the  hands 
of  that  poor  man  through  its  hydraulic 
surveyors  an  exact  valuation  of  what 
that  water  power  is  worth  in  dollars  and 
cents. 


Last  session,  the  appropriation  for  the  hy- 
draulic surveys  was  cut  exactly  in  two. 
Do  you  see  any  possible  motive  for  the  cut? 

One  need  never  fear  an  enemy  who  fights 
in  the  open.  The  most  dangerous  enemy 
is  the  public  man,  who  poses  as  a  friend, 
when  he  betrays  the  good  cause. 

Last  year,  it  became  apparent  that  Con- 
servation was  becoming  an  influence  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Last  year,  simultaneously 
it  became  apparent  that  at  Washington, 
at  every  state  capital,  were  organizations 


• 


A  portion  of  the  State  Nursery  at  Lake  Clear  Junction,  N.  Y.     This  nursery  of  white  pine  trees 
three  years  old  contains  over  ten  acres. 


Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  govern- 
ment should  not? 

Do  you  see  any  reason  why  alien  in- 
fluences should  curse  and  oppose  Conser- 
vation? Do  you  see  any  reason  why  they 
should  curse  and  oppose  above  all  what  it 
calls  Pinchot-ism?  The  Forestry  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  has  opposed 
giving  away  for  nothing  the  water  power 
rights  on  the  National  Forest  Reserves. 

Do  you  see  any  reason  why  paid  lobby- 
ists have  worked  to  cut  the  official  appro- 
priation   for    the    Forestry    Department? 


and  public  prints  professing  loud  friend- 
ship to  Conservation,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  Conservation,  conveying  the  impres- 
sion to  an  unsuspecting  public  that  they 
represented  Conservation,  who  at  the  same 
time  were  always  to  be  found  lobbying 
for  the  land  frauds  as  against  the  public 
interests,  voicing  opposition  to  Pinchot- 
ism,  lobbying  for  the  trusts,  who  were 
after  the  water  power,  above  all  paying 
the  piper  both  for  the  lobbying  and  the 
publications  that  were  playing  the  double 
part. 
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When  Washington  heard  that  the  trust 

companies  of  New  York  were  paying  the 

deficit  for  one  of  these  publications  and  one 

of  these  most  powerful  so-called  friendly 

■ciations — the  question  was  asked  and 

ed  without  irony — wu>   Lower   Broad- 

at  last  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 

history  of  its  sinister  career  really  acting 

in  the  interests  of  the  Public  Good? 

When  Washington  heard  that  the  same 
benignant  influence  had  lobbied  for  a  sav- 
n  the  interest  purely  of  public  economy 
in  the  appropriation  to  the  hydraulic  sur- 
ra, Washington  smiled.     That  kind  of 
thing  has  been  done  before. 

A    MUZZLING    ACT 

But  when  in  the  midst  of  inauguration, 
in  the  midst  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
House  and  the  President,  when  the  wires 
all  down  and  the  public  off  guard, 
that   Gracious    Benignancy    succeeded    in 
jamming  an  act  through  the  House,  (1) 
ver   forbidding    the    appropriation    of 
public  moneys  for  Conservation  Commis- 
sions, (2)  forever  forbidding  any  govern- 
ment specialist  to  give  his  time  or  exp 
his   views   on    Conservation — Washington 
did  not   smile!     Washington  was  aghast, 
permit  any  government  employee  to 
express  his  opinion?     Is  this  Russia,  at 
J  States? 
This  time,  the  fight  is  not  .Muck  Raker 
11s  Capital!     It  is  Nested  Rights — your 
cd  Rights  and  mine — versus  a  Smiling 
Benignancy  that  would  pick  your  pockets 
while  it  s;  A  great  deal  of  talk  is 

in  the  air  about  the  freedom  of  the  p^ 
This  act  jammed  through  the  House  under 
K  of  spite  to  the  President  airry>  not  at 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  at  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  conduct. 

When  The  Outing  Magazine  asked  cer-^ 
tain  eminent  workers  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  Conservation,  they  said  frankly 
they  were  muzzled  by  the  act  jammed 
through  the  House,  and  could  give  no 
expre>sion  of  opinion  without  special  per- 
mission from  the  Secretary  of  their  De- 
partment.    Could   bureaucracy  in    Rus 

iirther?     At  whose  bidding  was  the  act 

jammed  through'     The  permission  asked 

for  has  been   refused   up    to   the   present 

time. 

There  was  a  comical  side  to  the  sequence, 


too.  Not  a  single  man  of  eminence  in 
Washington  abandoned  the  National  Con- 
ation Commission,  but  the  resignation 
of  some  of  the  big  men — Secretary  Wilson 
among  others — from  organizations  that  had 
masked  as  friends  to  Conservation, 
sudden  and  silent  as  the  detonations  of 
Maxim's  silent  shooting  inventions.  The 
enemies  to  Conservation  speak  suavely  of 
there  having  been  "same  reorganization 
among  their  officers." 

There  has  been;  and  it  has  been  ven- 
ae tive;    and  Washington  is  grinning. 

Let  us  see  how  the  game  has  been  rigged 
to  pull  off  a  Win  before  the  people  wakened 
up  to  what  was  being  done! 

WHAT    THE    MOVEMENT    STANDS    FOR 

You  don't  need  to  be  told  the  beginning 
of  the  movement.  It  was  James  J.  Hill, 
the  empire  builder  of  the  Northwest,  who 
first  sounded  the  note  of  warning  in  Amer- 
ica, who  first  expressed  in  clarion  tones 
what  thousands  had  been  thinking  in  a 
e,  muddy-brained  way — that  we  must 
look  out  for  ourselves  in  our  national  and 
household  bookkeeping  unless  we  wished 
to  come  to  the  industrial  conditions  of 
Europe;  of  England,  where  worker- 
hundreds  of  thousands  walk  the  sti 
cursing  charity  and  demanding  work;  of 
Germany,  where  the  worker  in  his  oL: 
must  be  cared  for  by  national  pension. 
Mr.  Hill  took  the  view  of  the  man  with  big 
views  and  big  accomplishments,  the  view 
of  the  seer.  You  and  1  don't  look  at  it 
that  way.  We  are  more  personal.  We 
wonder  why  millions  ar<*  out  of  work  in 
England;  why  200.000  in  New  York;  why 
the  New  England  farm  is  abandoned;  why 
it  is  harder  and  harder  to  sa 

In  fifty  years.  Mr.  Hill  has  pointed  out, 
nca  will  have  two  hundred  million 
people  to  feed.  In  fifteen  years,  not  an 
acre  of  free  land  will  remain.  We  have 
about  exhausted  fish  supplies.  In  half  a 
century,  we  shall  have  little  coal  and 
iron.  Do  you  need  to  ask  why  millions 
of  people  will  be  out  of  work  then?  Wheat 
lands  are  producing  lower  and  lower  aver- 
in  the  West:  and  in  the  East,  land 
values,  which  mean  land  products,  have 
shrunk  $300,000,000.  "The  process  has 
onlv  begun.''  warns  Mr.  Hill.  '"Few 
understand  it;    but  already  is  t: 
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want    and   suffering  from    England.     The 

foe  is  one  that  has  overthrown  civilization 

as  proud,  as  prosperous,  tar  more  strongly 
fortified  than  our  own.  Either  we  must 
make  provisions  to  meet  the  situation  or 
be  in  danger  of  destroying  the  stately 
temple  of  the  Nation  reared  with  the 
highest  hopes  that  ever  animated  human- 
ity." 

There  followed  in  quick  succession  the 
conference  oi  the  governors,  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Conservation  Commission, 
the  appointment  oi  joint  committees  to 
act  in  each  of  the  states,  the  International 
Commission  and  the  final  completion  of 
plans  by  the  National  Conservation  Com- 
mittee oi  Washington  to  embrace  a  feder- 
ation of  all  organizations  in  the  United 
States  that  would  work  to  the  same  end 
under  it.  That  end  was  Public  Good' 
the  remedy  of  the  pressure  you  feel  in 
your  own  finances;  the  remedy  of  condi- 
tions that  force  millions  oi  industrial 
laborers  out  of  work. 

So  far.  every  committee,  every  member, 
had  worked  without  a  cent  of  paw  though 
the  labor  of  holding  a  half-million  organi- 
zation in  hand  may  be  better  guessed  than 
described.  The  movement  had  gone  like 
wildfire.  Plans  were  shaping  to  compel 
legislation.  It  was  at  this  stage  the 
assassin  got  in  the  treacherous  work. 
Conservation  was  growing  too  vigorously 
to  suit  the  land-grabbers  and  the  water 
power  trusts.  Conservation  meant  busi- 
ness— business  for  the  public.  The  enemy 
chose  for  its  dirty  work  the  most  confused 
week  oi  every  four  vears  in  the  United 
States  calendar,  and  this  year  an  especially 
confused  week.  Every  one  was  talking 
inauguration.  Every  one  was  talking 
storm.  The  wires  were  down  and  the 
public  would  not  know  till  it  was  too 
late  how  a  trick  had  been  rigged  against 
the  most  important  organization  formed 
within  the  last  century  (for  the  Public 
Good).  The  public  would  regard  the  thing 
spite  toward  the  President. 

HOW     THE     TRICK     WAS     JAMMED     THROLGH 

The  Sundry  Civil  Bilk  which  became  a 
law  on  March  4.  1909.  covers  over  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars  of  appropriations  for 
the  civil  service.  At  the  last  moment  of 
President    Rmsevelt's    regime    there    was 


tacked  on  to  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  this 
innocent  looking  amendment,  fathered  and 
framed  by  the  Appropriations  Committee: 

"SECTION  9 — That  hereafter  no  part  of  the 
public  moneys,  or  any  appropriation  hereto 

or  herea;ter  made  by  Congress,  shall  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  or  expense 
of  any  commission,  council,  board  or  other 
similar  body,  or  any  members  thereof,  or  for 
expenses  in  connection  with  any  work  or  the 
results  of  any  work  or  action  oi  any  commission, 
council,  board,  or  other  similar  body,  unless 
the  creation  oi  the  same  shall  be  or  shall  have 
been  authorized  by  law;  nor  shall  there  be 
employed  by  detail,  herca;tcr  or  heretofore  nude. 

onal  senices  from  an) 
department  or  other  government  establishment  in 
connection   with   any   such   commission,   council, 
board,  or  other  similar  : 

IN  OTHER  WORDS.  ANY  C.OYl  RV 
Ml  NT  OFFICER  WHO  WORKS  OR 
SPEAKS  OR  WRITES  FOR  CONSER- 
VATION SHALL  BE  FIRED! 

Read  the  amendment  over  to  yourself 
carefully.  Does  it  sound  like  freedom  to 
you;  or  monopoly-  Does  it  sound  like  the 
expression  of  a  free  people's  will,  or  the 
edict  of  a  Russian  autocrat?  And  that 
amendment  was  jammed  through  the 
House  like  lightning.  Were  the  backers 
of  Conservation  asleep?  Did  they  know 
the  trick  was  an  attempt  to  cut  the  move- 
ment's throat'  Were  the  framers  of  that 
amendment  aware  of  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  Conservation' 

You  must  answer  those  questions  for 
yourself.  How  persistently  and  com- 
pletely oblivious  a  mans  mind  may  be- 
come was  well  shown  in  the  forgetfulness 
and  unawareness  oi  certain  star  witnesses 
when  the  Government  prosecuted  Stand- 
ard Oil.  Here  are  the  facts!  Draw  your 
own  conclusions! 

The  amendment  had  no  sooner  been 
framed  than  every  prominent  officer  of  the 
Conservation  Commission  personally  spoke 
to  the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  about  the  disastrous  effect  the 
amendment  would  have  on  the  whole 
splendid  movement.  Yet  more,  promi- 
nent senators  and  representatives  like 
Knute  Nelson  of  Minnesota,  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  House — for  they  were  mem- 
bers of  other  committees — went  personally 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
pointed  out  to  the  committee  men  that 
the  amendment  would  cut  Conservation's 
throat.     What    the   Appropriations   Com- 
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mittee  answered— I  do  not  know;  but  one 
may  guess  the  committee  wondered  what 
the  amendment  was  framed  for  but  to  cut 
Conservation's  throat.  Friends  to  Con- 
servation went  farther.  They  begged  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  swap 
that  amendment  off  for  some  legislative 
courtesy  from  them  of  some  other  act. 
The  committee  was  not  swapping  favors 
with  brother  legislators.  The  committee 
had  framed  and  sandpapered  and  oiled  that 
amendment  for  a  special  purpose  of  their 


were  perpetrated);  (2)  the  big  trust  that 
financed  the  two  other  big  trusts  that  in 
turn  control  the  fourteen  water  power  mo- 
nopolies, who  are  grabbing  now  and  on  the 
spot  for  a  complete  monopoly  of  all  the 
electric  power  in  America. 

Read  the  amendment  over  again  and 
see  what  you  think  of  the  trick  and  where 
we  are  at  in  the  free  land  of  America.  Do 
you  know  in  all  the  history  of  the  past  of 
a  single  monopoly  with  as  wide  and  daring 
and  tyrannical   a  scope?     Do  you   know 


Reforesting  idle  waste  lane 


Adirondacks;  1,160,00c 
in  1908. 


his  manner 


own.  What  that  purpose  was,  you  must 
guess.  When  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  it  was 
a  snap  viva  voce  vote,  that  would  tell  no 
tales  of  treachery  to  constituents  at  home. 
It  would  be  an  absolutely  safe  bet  to 
wager  that  that  amendment  made  two 
sets  of  people  very  happy:  (1)  the  land- 
grabbers  of  the  South  and  West,  who  didn't 
want  Conservation  workers  to  raise  any 
howl  about  illicit  holdings — {please  to  ob- 
serve only  government  civil  servants  are  in 
a  position  to  know  how  those  land  frauds 


of  a  single  monopoly  that  ever  tried  to  gag 
a  whole  nation  in  this  way? 

It  is  now  in  order  for  some  one  to  rise 
and  ask  whether  we  are  living  in  the  United 
States  or  Russia.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
Ferrero,  the  great  Italian  historian,  com- 
pares present  conditions  in  the  United 
States  to  the  state  of  society  in  Rome 
when  public  rights  were  wafted  away  while 
largesse  was  scattered  through  the  streets  of 
Rome? 

Has  the  Conservation  Commission,  then, 
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had  its  throat  cut?  There  still  remain  the 
state  committees  and  the  joint  com- 
mittees from  the  states  to  work  for  Con- 
servation; and  these  have  already  planned 
to  jump  into  the  breach. 

PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT    SAW    THROUGH 
TRICK 

When  President  Roosevelt  came  to  sign 
the  bill,  he  saw  the  trick  at  a  glance  and 
knew  what  interests  had  inspired  the 
amendment,  and  why — just  as  you  and  I 
know  why.  He  could  not  veto  the  bill 
without  entailing  hardships  on  those  many 
branches  of  the  government  dependent  on 
its  appropriations;  but  here  are  the  mem- 
oranda he  penned  when  he  signed  it: 

"  I  have  hesitated  long  before  affixing  my 
signature  to  this  bill,  and  if  it  were  earlier  in  the 
session,  or  if  the  bill  contained  a  less  number  of 
important  propositions  of  benefit  to  the  country, 
1  should  certainly  not  sign  it.  Moreover,  if 
Section  9  of  the  bill,  to  which  I  subsequently 
refer,  were  operative  according  to  its  evident 
intent,  1  should  be  forced  to  veto  the  bill  any- 
how.    .     .     . 

"Section  9  of  the  act  contains  a  provision  far 
more  damaging  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 
This  attempts  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  Gov- 
ernment funds  or  the  detail  of  any  Government 
clerks  to  help  the  work  of  any  commission,  coun- 
cil, or  board,  unless  the  same  is  specifically 
authorized    by    previous    Congressional    action. 

"The  provision  is  obviously  aimed  at  such 
commissions  or  boards  as,  for  instance,  the 
Conservation  Commission,  the  Country  Life 
Commission,  the  Council  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Joint  Board  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  not  to  speak  of  such  boards 
as  the  National  Advisory  Board  on  Structural 
Material,  the  board  of  reference  in  connection 
with  the  pure  food  law,  and  scores  of  others, 
none  of  which  were  first  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, but  all  of  which  were  called  together  by 
the  Executive  for  the  purpose  of  public  service; 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  to  our  people  sorely 
needed  service  which  could  not  and  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  rendered. 

"The  chief  object  of  this  provision,  however, 
is  to  prevent  the  Executive  repeating  what  it 
has  done  within  the  last  year  in  connection  with 
the  Conservation  Commission  and  the  Country 
Life  Commission.  It  is  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  believe  in 
the  work  done  by  the  Conservation  Commission 
and  by  the  Country  Life  Commission.  If  the 
people  of  this  country  do  not  believe  in  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources;  if  they  do 
not  believe  in  developing  our  waterways  and 
protecting  our  forests;  if  they  do  not  believe  in 
the  betterment  of  life  on  the  farm,  and  in  up- 
holding the  interests  of  the  farmers;  if  they  are 
willing  to  go  on  in  the  old  course  of  squandering 
the  effects  of  our  children's  children;   then  they 


will  uphold  the  action  of  those  in  Congress  who 
are  responsible  for  this  provision.  If  they  be- 
lieve in  improving  our  waterways,  in  preventing 
the  waste  of  soil,  in  preserving  the  forests,  in 
thrifty  use  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  nation  as  a  whole  rather  than  merely 
for  private  monopolies,  in  working  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  condition  of  the  men  and  women 
who  live  on  the  farms,  then  they  will  unstintedly 
condemn  the  action  of  every  man  who  is  in  any 
way  responsible  for  inserting  this  provision, 
and  will  support  those  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  who  opposed  its  adoption.  .  .  . 
This  action  taken  by  the  Congress  hampers  and 
renders  more  difficult  the  work  of  such  Com- 
missions, and  entails  a  greater  sacrifice  in  time 
and  money  upon  the  public-spirited  men  who 
disinterestedly  and  without  any  recompense, 
have  served  or  may  serve  on  these  commissions. 
But^  the  Congress  can  only  hamper  and  render 
more  difficult,  it  cannot  stop,  this  work.  The 
Executive  can  continue  to  appoint  these  com- 
missions and  can  make  exactly  the  use  of  them 
that  I  have  made  in  the  past,  although,  owing 
to  the  Congress,  a  greater  burden  will  be  put 
upon  them. 

"The  Republican  Platform  last  year  said: 
'We  endorse  the  movement  inaugurated  by  the 
Administration  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  .  .  .  the  obligation  of  the  future 
is  more  insistent  and  none  will  result  in  greater 
blessings  to  posterity.'  The  Democratic  Plat- 
form said:  'We  repeat  the  demand  for  internal 
development  and  for  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  the  enforcement  of  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has     .     .     .     sought.' 

"My  successor,  the  president-elect,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
asked  for  the  continuance  and  support  of  the 
Conservation  Commission.  This  Conservation 
Commission  was  appointed  at  the  request  of  the 
Governors  of  over  forty  States,  and  almost  all 
of  these  States  have  since  appointed  commis- 
sions to  cooperate  with  the  National  Commis- 
sion. Nearly  all  the  great  National  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  natural  resources  have 
been  heartily  cooperating  with  the  Commission. 

"  With  all  these  facts  before  it,  the  Congress 
has  refused  to  pass  a  law  to  continue  and  pro- 
vide for  the  Commission;  and  it  row  -passes  a 
law  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Executive 
from  continuing  the  Commission  at  all.  The 
Executive,  therefore,  must  now  either  abandon 
the  work  and  reject  the  cooperation  of  the 
States,  or  else  must  continue  the  work  person- 
ally and  through  Executive  officers,  whom  he 
may  select  for  that  purpos?. 

"  But  I  call  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  putting  in  this  provision  to  a 
fundamental  fact  which  is  often  ignored  in 
discussing  and  comparing  the  action  of  the 
Executive  and  the  action  of  the  Legislative 
branches  of  the  Government.  Neither  one  is 
responsible  to  the  other.  Each  must  act  as  its 
wisdom  dictates.  But  each  is  responsible  to  the 
people  as  a  whole.  It  is  for  the  people  to  decide 
whether  they  are  represented  aright  by  any  given 
servant;  and  one  element  in  enabling  them  to 
reach  a  decision  must  be  that  public  servant's 
record  in  such  a  case  as  this." 
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ESTIMATES    OF    MOVE    TO    SAVE    RESOURCES 

"It  is  the  biggest  movement  of  the  cen- 
tury," said  Gifford  Pinchot,  head  of  the 
Forestry  Department,  "it  is  national  in 
its  scope.  It  stands  for  the  well-being  of 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  country,  and 
for  our  children's  children.  1 1  is  clear  gain 
to  every  member  of  society.  National 
Conservation  had  arranged  to  embrace  in 
one  big  federal  organization  all  the  state 
organizations,  all  the  semi-private  clubs 
working  to  this  end — thirty-seven  state 
commissions  there  were,  and  hundreds  of 
subsidiary  clubs.  We  had  reached  the 
stage  where  legislation  must  be  pushed. 
Louisiana  had  prepared  to  stop  the  waste 
of  natural  gas.  Colorado  is  now  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  on  water  power;  and  it 
is  around  that  the  fight  will  wage  in  every 
state.  The  movement  will  go  ahead,  of 
course.  Nothing  can  stop  it.  The  public 
is  behind  us.  Just  as  soon  as  the  people 
understand  what  Conservation  is  trying  to 
do  and  what  the  opposition  is  trying  to 
do— we  shall  win;  and  we  have  to  fight. 
It  was  inevitable  the  fight  would  come. 
We  have  now  to  prove  the  soundness  of 
our  claims  in  standing  for  Public  Good 
against  private  gain.  We  have  arrived 
at  the  stage  when  we  must  fight  against 
the  strongest  opposition — not  always  open 
opposition;  and  the  workers  must  line  up. 
Oh,  of  course,  we'll  win." 

What  is  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  and 
most  capable  public  men  of  the  day  on  this 
question? 

PRESIDENT   TAFT 

Said  Mr.  Taft  before  he  was  elected 
President : 

"The  Conservation  of  National  resources 
is  a  subject  to  which  the  present  Adminis- 
tration has  given  especial  attention.  The 
necessity  for  a  comprehensive  and  syste- 
matic improvement  of  our  waterways,  the 
preservation  of  our  soil  and  of  our  forests, 
the  securing  from  private  appropriation 
the  power  in  navigable  streams,  the  re- 
tention of  the  undisposed  coal  lands  of 
the  Government  from  alienation,  all  will 
properly  claim  from  the  next  Administra- 
tion earnest  attention  and  appropriate 
legislation. 

"Without  the  resources  which  make 
labor    productive,    American    enterprise, 


energy,  and  skill  would  not  in  the  past  have 
been  able  to  make  headway  against  hard 
conditions.  Our  children  and  their  child- 
ren will  not  be  able  to  make  headway  if  we 
leave  to  them  an  impoverished  country. 
Our  land,  our  waters,  our  forests,  and  our 
minerals  are  the  sources  from  which  come 
directly  or  indirectly  the  livelihood  of  all 
of  us.  The  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources is  a  question  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  now." 

Since  his  inauguration,  President  Taft 
has  said  that  Conservation  shall  go  on; 
but  if  Conservation  requires  public  money, 
it  will  be  hampered  unless  you — the  Public 
— compel  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  do  your  will,  and  not  the  will  of  the 
Plunder  Power. 

COLLEGE    PRESIDENTS 

Says  President  Butterfield  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College: 

"The  National  Conservation  Commis- 
sion ought  to  get  legislation  to  protect  the 
people  against  exploitation  of  resources  by 
private  interests." 

Says  Ex-Governor  Hoard  of  Wisconsin: 

"The  real  mountainous  part  of  the  way 
is  recovery.  The  best  skill  will  be  required 
to  get  through  that  mountain." 

Says  Dean  Curtiss  of  the  Iowa  State 
Agricultural  College: 

"The  discussion  concerning  the  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources  has  served  a 
good  purpose  in  arousing  the  public  mind 
to  the  existing  danger. 

"Definite  organization  in  the  way  of 
federal  and  state  conservation  commissions 
should  be  reached  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  organization  should  be  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  several  states  through  local 
organizations.  County  boards  of  super- 
visors and  county  engineers  and  other 
officers  should  be  enlisted. 

"The  greatest  natural  resource  of  the 
American  continent  is  found  in  the  wealth 
of  its  soil.  Conservation  of  soil  fertility 
should  become  a  national  policy.  It 
should  have  primarily,  consideration  in  the 
revision  of  the  tariff.  It  is  an  economic 
crime  to  export  raw  material.  In  doing  so 
we  suffer  a  double  loss.  First  the  unneces- 
sary drain  made  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Second,  the  loss  in  exporting  the 
products  of  cheap  labor  instead  of  skilled 
labor. 
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"Our  laws  should  be  so  framed  as  to 
make  it  undesirable  to  export  grains  and 
feed  stuffs  for  domestic  animals.  The 
manufacturing  process  of  converting  these 
into  meats  and  dairy  and  animal  products 
is  the  greatest  manufacturing  industry  in 
America.  When  this  great  industry 
ceases  to  be  profitable  an  impoverished  soil 
and  a  waning  civilization  will  follow. 

"The  organization  of  conservation  com- 
missions, federal,  state  and  local,  is  a 
proper  beginning;  but  the  real  organiza- 
tion must  begin  at  the  bottom  and  aim  at 
the  coming  generation.  Our  public  schools 
must  be  reorganized.  We  must  teach  con- 
servation, as  applied  to  agriculture  and 
the  industries  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  college  commencement." 

Says  President  Soule  of  the  Georgia  State 
Agricultural  College: 

"There  is  no  more  important  question 
demanding  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  to-day  than  that  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  The  mere 
fact  that  we  are  now  using  5,000,000  tons 
of  commercial  fertilizer  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,000  a  year  and  have  not  appre- 
ciably increased  the  average  yield  of  corn 
and  cotton  in  the  states  where  this  material 
has  been  chiefly  used  in  the  last  forty  to 
fifty  years,  justifies  the  correctness  of  the 
above  statement. 

"The  useless  destruction  of  our  soil  has 
been  due,  first,  to  the  desire  to  grow  large 
crops  for  immediate  gain,  irrespective  of 
future  results;  second,  because  we  know 
comparatively  little  relative  to  how  plants 
feed  and  grow.  In  other  words,  the  prob- 
lem of  conservation  is  one  of  education. 
What  is  needed  in  every  state  at  the  present 
time  is  an  Extension  Bureau  in  association 
with  the  Agricultural  College;  this  bureau 
to  be  supported  so  liberally  that  it  may 
employ  if  necessary,  a  staff  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  men  and  women — the  very 
best  experts  available,  who  can  spend 
their  time  in  the  field,  meeting  with  and 
instructing  the  people  who  can  never  come 
to  the  College.  One  hundred  thousand 
dollars  should  be  made  available  annually 
in  every  state  for  work  of  this  kind,  and  it 
would  pay  the  largest  premium  in  the  way 
of  increased  returns  to  the  farmers,  and 
thus  indirectly  to  the  state,  of  any  invest- 
ment that  could  possibly  be  made  at  the 
present  time. 


"The  Agricultural  College  itself  must  be 
more  liberally  supported  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  past,  because  the  ascertaining  of 
new  facts  is  a  slow,  laborious  and  costly 
undertaking,  and  as  new  problems  are 
almost  daily  developing,  owing  to  the  com- 
plexity of  our  civilization  and  the  vast 
territory,  comparatively  speaking,  em- 
braced in  a  single  state,  research  work 
must  be  stressed  and  emphasized  to  the 
utmost  extent. 

"These  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
at  the  present  time,  as  they  have  been 
from  their  organization,  are  undermanned, 
poorly  equipped,  comparatively  speaking, 
and  without  funds  to  meet  one-tenth  of  the 
obligations  which  rest  upon  them.  What 
is  needed  for  the  solution  of  this  great  and 
vexing  problem  is  the  establishment  in 
every  state  and  territory  of  an  organiza- 
tion with  leaders  of  great  resource,  intelli- 
gence and  sagacity,  who  shall  make  it 
their  business  to  agitate  this  question  so 
continuously  that  it  can  no  longer  escape 
public  attention,  and  who  will  unite  their 
forces  with  the  Agricultural  Colleges  in 
seeing  that  these  institutions  receive  the 
necessary  support  to  make  their  work  really 
state-wide  in  scope,  and  hence,  perma- 
nently efficient.  //  some  funds  could  be 
made  available  for  the  maintenance  of  say  a  1 
national  bureau  on  conservation,  the  duty 
of  which  it  should  be  to  cooperate  with 
the  proper  state  authorities  in  bringing 
about  public  consideration  of  these  ques- 
tions, much  good  would  result." 

Says  Doctor  Wheeler  of  the  Rhode 
Island  College  of  Agriculture: 

"  It  would  be  very  advantageous  if  all  of 
the  existing  agricultural  organizations  in 
the  United  States  could  be  brought  into 
one  great  national  organization.  It  would 
become  a  delegate  body,  and  through  its 
delegates  would  be  in  touch  with  other 
agricultural  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Such  an  organization,  it  seems  to 
me,  could  push  advantageously  the  ac- 
quisition by  the  individual  states  of  all 
waste  lands  which  should  be  planted  to 
forest,  or  provisions  might  be  made  for  the 
planting  of  such  lands,  with  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  the  owners  may  again  1 
acquire  them  by  defraying  the  cost  of  the  11 
work.  I  hope,  if  the  proposition  appeals 
to  The  Outing  Magazine,  that  you  will 
push  it  vigorously." 
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Says  Doctor  Carver  of  the  Tuskegee 
Institute: 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  any  movement  tending 
to  preserve  our  natural  resources.  I  never 
visit  the  woods  and  fields  but  that  my 
heart  is  made  to  feel  sad  at  the  gradual 
disappearance  forever  of  many  of  our 
beautiful  song  and  plumaged  birds,  and 
the  wanton  destruction  of  the  beautiful 
and  useful  forests." 

MINNESOTA 

Says  President  Northrop  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota: 

"The  Outing  Magazine  is  quite  right 
in  thinking  that  'it  is  time  for  results'  in 
the  struggle  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources.  Such  results  cannot  be  gained 
merely  by  holding  conventions.  It  should 
be  followed  by  the  appointment  in  every 
state  of  a  board  to  carry  on  the  work. 
These  state  boards  should  confer  with  one 
another.  If  they  found  that  the  help  of 
the  National  Government  was  needed  in 
any  case,  they  should  appeal  to  Congress 
for  that  help.  If  they  found  that  the  work 
was  so  great  that  county  boards  were 
needed  to  help  them,  such  boards  could 
be  appointed.  But  the  immediate  need 
is  a  state  board  in  every  state  composed  of 
men  who  know  what  ought  to  be  done,  how  to 
do  it,  and  who  will  do  it." 

KENTUCKY 

Says  Congressman  Sherley  of  Kentucky: 
"The  committee,  of  course,  has  no  legal 
existence,  and  whether  President  Taft  will 
request  the  members  of  it  to  advise  him 
further  in  these  matters,  I  do  not  know. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  power  of 
the  respective  state  governments  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  and  there  is  very  great 
doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  many  of  the  prob- 
lems involved.  The  state  legislatures 
are  unwilling  to  appropriate  the  moneys 
necessary  to  carry  out  state  activities,  and 
the  movement  is  thus  diverted  to  the 
National  Government.  There  is  a  clause 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  has  been  rarely  invoked,  and  which 
might  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems.  You  will  recall 
that  while  the  Constitution  prohibits  any 
state  from  entering  into  a  treaty  with  an- 
other state  or  with  a  foreign  power,  it  pro- 


vides that,  'No  state  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  state,  or 
with  a  foreign  power.'  This  clearly  per- 
mits such  agreements  to  be  entered  into 
with  the  consent  of  Congress,  and  it  ought 
to  be  possible  for  various  states  to  enter 
into  agreements  for  the  protection  of  for- 
ests and  the  control  of  waters  within  the 
domain  of  each,  but,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
fact  that  appropriations  by  the  states 
would  be  necessary  for  effective  work, 
have  heretofore  prevented  such  action. 
We  need  not  only  in  these  matters,  but 
generally,  to  awaken  the  states  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  their  obligations." 

WISCONSIN 

Says  President  Van  Hise  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin: 

"I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  conserva- 
tion movement,  and  for  many  years  have 
done  all  I  could  to  further  its  progress. 
The  conservation  of  our  soils,  our  forests, 
our  minerals,  and  our  waters  is  by  far  the 
most  fundamental  question  before  the  na- 
tion. To  it,  all  political  and  social  ques- 
tions are  subordinate.  The  problem  of 
conservation  is  so  great  and  has  so  many 
different  aspects  that  it  cannot  be  solved 
by  any  one  movement.  The  United  States 
government  must  do  all  it  can;  the  states 
must  do  all  they  can;  the  counties  must 
do  all  they  can;  and  each  citizen  must  do 
all  that  he  can  do.  No  adequate  result  can 
be  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of 
all  agencies  from  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  the  individual.  The  fundamental 
thing  in  securing  results  is  the  carrying  on 
of  a  broad  campaign  of  education,  through 
the  newspapers,  through  the  magazines, 
and  universities. 

"In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  next 
year  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  we 
shall  offer  courses  in  conservation.  It  is 
believed  that  in  the  near  future  the  sub- 
ject of  conservation  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  future  of  the  human  race  should  be 
taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  country, 
from  the  primary  school  to  the  university." 

FROM   THE    DEPARTMENT  OF   THE    INTERIOR 

Says  George  W.  Woodruff,  Assistant 
Attorney-General  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior: 
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"As  far  as  the  conservation  of  the  land 
and  resources  in  private  holding  is  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  brought  about  by  the 
practical  education  of  the  owners.  They 
must  be  shown  that  there  is  the  same  rea- 
son to  care  for  the  land,  forests,  minerals, 
etc.,  as  those  which  cause  them  to  make 
sure  that  their  children  will  have  money. 
Nothing  but  an  appeal  which  reaches  the 
pocketbook  of  owners  of  wealth  will  result 
practically.  As  far  as  the  public  lands  and 
other  resources  are  concerned,  the  Execu- 
tive can  do  little  except  keep  stretching 
the  construction  of  inefficient  and  insuffi- 
cient laws  to  their  limit  in  the  direction  of 
conserving  the  public  good.  The  only 
practical  way  to  get  preventive  conserva- 
tion is  to  gradually  arouse  public  opinion 
to  such  an  extent  that  members  of  Congress 
and  of  state  legislatures  will  not  dare  to  leave 
the  public  land  and  resources  to  be  wastefully 
exploited  by  the  selfish  and  powerful  few. 

"We  must  keep  on  talking  and  educat- 
ing until  perhaps  the  public  mind  will  de- 
mand and  obtain  logical  conservation  from 
the  legislators  before  there  is  nothing  left  to 
conserve." 

ILLINOIS 

Says  Eugene  Davenport  of  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture: 

"I  agree  thoroughly  that  we  ought  to 
get  all  of  this  talk  of  conservation  of 
natural  resources  into  a  single  organiza- 
tion. I  agree,  too,  with  the  statement 
made  by  Doctor  Hopkins  that  about 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  talk  is  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  resources.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  after  all  our  greatest  natural 
resource  is  the  soil  and  our  shortest  supply 
is  phosphate  rock.  Personally,  I  believe 
thoroughly  in  a  national  organization,  sup- 
plemented, if  necessary,  by  special  organi- 
zations in  the  states,  but  I  favor  by  all 
means  a  thorough  canvas  of  the  situation." 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Says  William  P.  Brooks  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

"Let  the  Government  so  legislate  that  all 
will  have  a  'square  deal,'  and  to  prevent 
private  or  corporate  monopoly  for  selfish 
ends,  and  the  people  will  work  out  the  ob- 
jects in  view." 


TEXAS 

Says  E.  L.  Blackshear,  Principal  of  the 
Texas  Prairie  View  Industrial  College: 

"I  would  suggest  the  formation  of  County 
Conservation  Clubs,  with  local  branches 
in  each  township  or  precinct. 

"  The  County  Club  would  outline  and 
direct  the  general  plans  and  policies  of  the 
work  in  hand,  and  the  branches  should 
execute  these  plans  through  the  local 
branches,  which  should  report  progress  at 
quarterly  meetings  of  the  County  Club. 

"The  work  of  clubs  or  its  aims  should  be: 

"  First:  To  conserve  the  soil  by  prevent- 
ing erosion  and  wash  in  farm  fields,  roads, 
meadows,  and  in  the  forests  by  appropriate 
devices. 

"Second:  To  conserve  waterways  and 
water  supplies  (where  needed)  by  dams, 
dikes,  levees,  reservoirs  or  artificial  lakes 
or  ponds,  and  to  minimize  the  damages  of 
high  or  flood  waters  and  overflows. 

"Third:  To  conserve  the  fish  supply  by 
stocking  lakes,  ponds  and  rivers  with 
young  fish,  by  seeing  that  the  fish  have 
food  and  running  water,  and  by  preventing 
waste  by  excessive  'fishing'. 

"  Fourth  :  To  keep  roads,  culverts,  dams, 
dikes,  levees,  and  embankments  in  good  repair. 

"Fifth:  To  conserve  useful  animal  life 
by  protecting  birds,  game,  and  harmless  or 
useful  forms  of  animal  life. 

"Sixth:  To  conserve  plant  life  in  its 
useful  forms,  especially  trees,  by  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  forestry,  prevent- 
ing tree  waste  and  encouraging  the  care 
and  planting  of  useful  trees,  shrubs,  and 
fruit  trees. 

"Seventh:  To  encourage  a  love  and 
study  of  nature,  of  wild  life,  plant  and 
animal. 

"  Eighth  :  To  encourage,  by  means  of  the 
opportunities  of  meeting  and  association 
in  the  local  branches,  the  social  and  in- 
tellectual and  aesthetic  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"The  local  branches  could  have  meet- 
ings semi-monthly  at  which  a  programme 
on  various  of  the  above  phases  could  be 
rendered,  with  music  from  local  or  special 
talent.  The  Outing  Magazine  could  out- 
line a  course  of  reading,  selecting  some  of 
the  newer  books  on  forestry,  bird  life,  hor- 
ticulture, agriculture,  fish  culture,  and  the 
like  (there  are  splendidly  interesting  books 
on    these    subjects,    nowadays,    different 
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from  the  older  dry  treatises)  for  these 
local  branches.  Incidentally,  members 
would  also  get  interested  in  wild  life,  in 
plants,  flowers,  insects,  etc. — in  nature 
study.  Thus  these  clubs  and  branches 
would  not  only  help  conserve  the  natural 
or  physical  resources,  but  would  conserve 
and  re-direct,  by  the  awakened  interest 
and  social  sympathy  to  which  the  local 
branches  would  give  rise,  the  social  and  in- 
tellectual resources  of  the  communities." 

FLORIDA 

Says  President  Sledd  of  the  Florida 
University: 

"  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  agi- 
tation in  favor  of  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  and  I  agree  in  the  opin- 
ion that  now  is  a  good  time  to  form  some 
wide-reaching,  aggressive  organization  in 
order  both  to  crystalize  and  to  give  driv- 
ing force  to  the  general  agitation. 

"Such  an  organization  should  have 
county  branches,  the  elected  chairman  of 
which  should  constitute  a  state  branch  in 
every  state.  Out  of  the  state  branches 
should  be  made  a  central  national  organi- 
zation, composed  of  representatives  from 
every  state  organization. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  find  devastated 
areas  in  our  state,  the  result  of  short-sighted 
saw-mill  and  turpentine  operations,  and 
then  to  show  reforestation  hindered  by  the 
firing  of  the  cattle  men  who  burn  over 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  every 
spring  to  bring  out  the  grass  as  early  as 
possible  for  grazing  purposes.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Florida  needs  active  and 
intelligent  agitation  to  culminate  in  defi- 
nite legislation  along  these  lines,  and  I 
think  it  possible  that  a  national  organiza- 
tion such  as  indicated  would  help  on  the 
work  in  our  state." 

ARKANSAS 

Says  President  Tillman  of  Arkansas 
University: 

"It  is  time  to  begin  to  do  less  talking 
and  more  conserving.  I  favor  a  national 
organization  primarily,  followed  by  state 
and  county  organizations  composed  of 
public  spirited  citizens,  thoroughly  in 
earnest  and  willing  to  devote  time  and 
money  toward  forwarding  this  great  work. 

"The  Land  Grant  Colleges  of  the  states 
should  be  conspicuous  in  this  organization. 


These  colleges  have  their  geologists,  their 
experts  in  forestry,  in  soils  and  in  various 
other  lines,  all  of  whom  should  be  interested 
and  should  be  well  equipped  to  give  intelli- 
gent advice  in  the  promotion  of  this  work. 
"The  executives  of  these  state  institu- 
tions meet  once  a  year,  in  November. 
Doctor  Schurman,  President  of  Cornell 
University,  is  now  at  the  head  of  this  as- 
sociation. I  suggest  that  your  magazine, 
when  the  time  is  fixed  for  our  next  meet- 
ing, have  a  personal  representative  at  that 
meeting  and  invite  other  men,  known  to 
be  in  favor  of  this  movement  to  be  present, 
and  together  we  will  form  an  association  to 
begin  and  carry  on  the  work.  After  this, 
I  think  the  states  and  counties  should  be 
asked  to  form  subordinate  organizations 
to  work  in  harmony  with  the  federal  or- 
ganization above  mentioned." 

VERMONT 

Says  Director  Hills  of  the  Vermont 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  necessarily 
be  primarily  a  federal  movement,  and  that 
it  may  then  very  well  have  sections  and  sub- 
sections. Most  of  the  states  in  the  course 
of  time  should  have  conservation  asso- 
ciations of  some  kind,  all  of  them  federated 
together  in  one  common  union." 

THE    WOMAN'S    HAT   AND   THE    BIRD 

Says  Frank  Chapman,  Curator  of  Birds, 
in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory: 

"  I  have  very  little  hope  that  an  appeal 
to  women  on  the  danger  of  the  millinery 
collector  to  the  welfare  of  bird  life  will 
be  effective.  Fashion  is  a  stronger  god 
than  conscience,  even  when  the  latter  can 
be  reached,  and  an  experience  of  twenty 
years  convinces  me  that  our  birds  can  be 
preserved  only  through  the  passage  of 
proper  laws.  Give  us  laws,  therefore,  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  feathers,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies  will  see 
that  they  are  enforced." 

MRS.    THOMPSON-SETON 

Says  Mrs.  Thompson-Seton,  the  out-of- 
doors  woman,  wife  of  the  apostle  of  outdoor 
life: 

"When  will  women  learn  to  keep  birds 
off  the  hats?  That  the  ostrich  feather  and 
the  coque  are  the  only  ones  to  be  worn 
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humanely?  What  more  beautiful  trim- 
mings does  one  want  than  gold  and  silver, 
silk  and  satin,  in  myriad  forms,  the  grace- 
ful ostrich  plume,  and  flowers  of  every  color 
and  ilk?  Surely  women  might,  ought, 
must  content  themselves  without  tortur- 
ing and  destroying  flying  things,  whose 
presence  is  needed  to  preserve  the  natural 
equilibrium.  Birds  eat  insects,  insects  eat 
crops — ergo.  What  would  a  birdless  world 
be  like? 

"Why  not  be  eclectic,  choose  the  good  in 
a  fashion,  refuse  the  bad,  have  the  courage 
of  our  convictions?  Three  years  ago 
fashion  decreed  the  hoop  skirt,  but  they 
did  not  come  in.  Our  vanity  will  not  avail 
us  long,  for  soon  the  egrets  and  the  terns, 
and  a  host  of  our  singing  and  flying  feath- 
ered things  will  be  gone,  and  then  we 
women  will  have  to  do  without  them.  Why 
not  he  dignified,  and  stop  now?  Their  life 
is  in  our  hands,  in  the  hands  of  women. 

"The  egret  feather  is  cut,  with  a  section 
of  the  back,  from  the  mother  bird,  who  is 
left  to  die.  These  wonders  of  feathery 
beauty  are  her  wedding  dress.  That 
means  the  miserable  death  of  her  whole 
nest  of  fledglings,  who,  left  without  their 
protector,  hunger  and  shiver  till  death 
releases  them.  Can  any  woman  wear  an 
egret  with  this  picture  of  suffering  and 
cruelty  hanging  around  it? 

"There  is  a  large  wealthy  firm  down 
town  that  handles  nothing  but  egret 
feathers.  They  are  so  precious  as  to  be 
sold  by  the  ounce.  The  men  who  murder 
and  traffic  in  these  are  no  worse  than  the 
women  who  make  the  traffic  possible,  and 
to  refuse  to  look  at  the  picture  does  not  lessen 
the  horrible  reality,  nor  the  responsibility. 

"At  the  custom  house  I  learned  that  last 
year's  importation  of  feathers  reached  to 
nearly  $2,000,000  ($1,705,703  to  be  exact). 
The  language  of  the  tariff  knows  no  sub- 
division of  dressed  feathers.  This  includes 
dressed,  colored,  and  manufactured  and 
finished  birds  and  feathers  (not  including 
ostrich  plumes)  which  are  suitable  (?)  for 
millinery  purposes. 

"Can  our  little  brothers,  the  birds,  stand 
this  wanton  destruction?  The  scientists 
say  not. 

"Out  of  seven  hundred  hats  counted  by 
Mr.  Frank  Chapman  in  an  afternoon's 
walk,  but  twenty  birds  were  recognized, 
although  five  hundred  and  forty-two  hats 


were,  if  you  will,  embellished  with  feath- 
ers of  some  kind.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  remaining  seventy-two  were 
worn  by  young  or  middle-aged  women  and 
eighty-six  by  those  in  mourning  or  elderly. 
Of  the  seven  hundred  hats  counted  this 
makes  only  about  ten  per  cent,  without 
feathers. 

"When  will  women  realize  that  the  Bird 
and  the  Hat  should  never  go  together? 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
Are  you  going  on  wearing  birds  on  your 
hats  until  you  are  forced  to  stop  by  the 
birds'  extermination,  or  will  you  refuse 
now  when  you  have  the  power  of  choice?" 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

Says  Doctor  White,  State  Geologist  of 
West  Virginia: 

"A  great  geologist  once  said,  'The  na- 
tions that  have  coal  and  iron  will  rule  the 
world.' 

"What  account  can  we  as  a  nation  give 
of  our  stewardship  of  our  vast  fuel  treas- 
ures? Have  we  carefully  conserved  them, 
using  only  what  was  necessary,  like  pru- 
dent husbandmen?  Or  have  we  greatly 
depleted  this  priceless  heritage  of  power 
and  comfort,  and  source  of  world-wide  in- 
fluence, by  criminal  waste,  and  wanton 
destruction?  The  answer  should  bring  a 
blush  of  shame  to  every  patriotic  American; 
for  not  content  with  destroying  our  mag- 
nificent forests,  the  only  fuel  and  supply 
of  carbon  known  to  our  forefathers,  we  are 
with  ruthless  hands  and  regardless  of  the 
future  applying  both  torch  and  dynamite 
to  the  vastly  greater  resources  of  this 
precious  carbon  which  provident  Nature 
had  stored  for  us  in  the  buried  forests  of  the 
distant  past.  The  wildest  anarchists,  de- 
termined to  destroy  and  overturn  the  foun- 
dations of  government,  could  not  act  in  a 
more  irrational  and  thoughtless  manner  than 
have  our  people  in  permitting  such  fearful 
destruction  of  the  very  resources  of  our  power 
and  greatness. 

"For  every  barrel  of  oil  taken  from  the 
earth  there  have  been  wasted  more  than  ten 
times  the  equivalent  in  either  heating  power 
or  weight,  even,  of  this  the  best  of  all  fuels; 
also  much  more  than  half  of  this  frightful 
waste  could  have  been  avoided  by  proper 
care  in  oil  productions  and  slight  additional 
expenditures. 

"The  experts  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
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logical  Survey  report  the  quantity  of  fuel 
left  unmined  in  the  ground  all  the  way 
from  forty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deposits. 

"As  you  love  your  states  and  country, 
I  adjure  you  to  take  up  this  fight  for  the 
conservation  of  our  fuel  resources  with  the 
determination  never  to  surrender  until  the 
forces  of  greed  and  avarice  which  are  so 
rapidly  sapping  the  very  foundation  of  our 
country's  greatness  capitulate,  and  agree  to 
end  the  wild  riot  of  destruction  that  has  char- 
acterised the  past." 

MICHIGAN 

Says  President  Snyder  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College: 

"The  national  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  conservation  of  our  national 
resources,  should  be  encouraged.  It 
should,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  ends  must  be  attained  ultimately  by 
natural  and  reasonable  methods.  If  the 
present  generation  needs  for  its  progress 
and  comfort,  coal,  iron  and  timber,  it  is 
folly  to  think  it  will  forego  these  advantages 
simply  that  future  generations,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  present,  may 
be  better  off.  We  can  do  little  in  the  matter 
of  controlling  the  use  of  these  natural  ele- 
ments on  sentimental  grounds.  This  prob- 
lem is  a  practical  one,  and  must  be  viewed 
and  handled  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
By  far  the  greatest  natural  asset  is  the  soil 
itself,  and  when  the  farmer  is  convinced 
that  his  land  will  yield  greater  returns, 
both  to  himself  and  his  children,  by  fol- 
lowing such  methods  of  tillage  as  will  con- 
serve its  fertility,  he  will  be  ready  to 
adopt  such  methods." 

DOES    CONSERVATION    AFFECT    YOU? 

Now  go  back  to  the  questions  asked  at 
the  opening  of  this  discussion,  and  con- 
sider how  Conservation  affects  you. 

Why  has  the  cost  of  living  increased 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  per 
cent.? 

Chiefly  because  we  have  used  up  and 
wasted  our  national  resources  and  per- 
mitted them  to  be  exploited  by  the  Plunder 
Powers. 


Why  can  the  poor  man  no  longer  afford 
to  build  his  own  home? 

Chiefly — but  not  entirely — because  the 
price  of  lumber  has  increased  three  hundred 
per  cent,  in  fifty  years.  The  price  of  all 
structural  material  has  increased  three  hun- 
dred per  cent,  in  fifty  years. 

Why  have  rents  doubled  and  trebled  and 
quadrupled? 

That  question  is  already  answered. 

Why  has  the  cost  of  meat  increased  one 
hundred  per  cent? 

Chiefly — but  not  entirely — because  the 
land  near  the  big  markets  has  been  so  ex- 
hausted that  it  will  no  longer  raise  the  feed 
for  the  stock  on  the  Eastern  farm. 

Why  does  lobster  cost  $1.20  which  used 
to  cost  only  twenty-five  cents? 

Because  the  lobster  fisheries  have  been 
exhausted. 

Why  has  coal  increased  thirty  per  cent, 
in  the  East,  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  West? 

Because  we  are  exhausting  our  coal  re- 
sources. 

Why  -does  the  railroad  man  pay  double 
for  ties  compared  to  twenty  years  ago? 

Because  the  tie  supply  is  going. 

Why  are  freight  charges  on  food  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  cost? 

Because  there  is  no  competition  by  water- 
ways of  which  the  charges  are  as  $1.00  to 
$4.00  or  $1.00  to  $7.50,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  haul. 

Why  are  four  and  a  fraction  times  more 
coal  miners  killed  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  other  coal  mining  country? 

Because  until  a  year  ago,  the  Govern- 
ment took  no  precautions  to  protect  the 
coal  miners. 

Why  has  the  English  soldier  degenerated 
into  a  rickety  weakling? 

Because  he  is  drawn  from  classes  who 
have  deteriorated  for  generations  from 
poor  housing  and  poor  food. 

Why  are  seven  million  people  out  of 
work  in  Great  Britain? 

Because  the  raw  material  on  which  they 
work  is  exhausting. 

Does  Conservation  affect  you? 

If  it  does,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Con- 
gressional Act  that  tends  to  cut  its  throat? 

When  the  fight  comes  for  Conservation, 
with  which  side  do  you  line  up? 


RETURN    OF 

WEAKFISH,  TAUTOG,  FLUKE  AND 
OTHER    MIGRATORY   FISHES 

THEIR   HABITS  AND   CAPTURE 
BY   LOUIS   RHEAD 


IF  the  weather  is  normal  and  the  spring 
fairly  warm  weakfish  are  caught  in 
Jamaica  Bay  about  the  7th  of  May;  they 
are  captured  off  the  coast  of  Virginia  two 
weeks  earlier  and  off  the  coast  of  Carolina 
about  the  first  of  April.  In  September 
they  leave  Northern  waters,  sojourning  in 
or  near  the  tropical  coasts,  especially  the 
east  coast  of  Florida,  coming  North  as  far 
as  Cape  Cod  to  spawn  or  for  food.  Mi- 
grating fishes  are  astonishingly  regular  in 
their  movements  north  and  south;  like 
birds,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  isolated  indi- 
viduals lingering  beyond  that  of  the  gen- 
eral run.  I  have  noticed  this  particularly 
while  fishing  a  given  spot.  Certain  species 
seem  to  have  moved  off  in  a  single  night, 
and  their  places  taken  by  other  fishes,  as  if 
by  a  mutual  arrangement.  An  exception 
to  this  is  apparent,  whereby  fishes  that 
frequent  bays  and  inlets  move  out,  and 
may  be  caught  in  the  open  sea  sometimes 
three  weeks  later;  this  is  accounted  for  by 
the  water  of  bays  that  are  shallow,  and  are 
more  quickly  affected  by  cold  weather  than 
the  deeper  water  of  the  sea. 

In  abundance  and  popularity  the  weak- 
fish  is  known  to  more  anglers  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  than  any  other  fish  caught  in  salt 
water.  It  is  known  by  many  names ;  in  the 
South,  it  is  called  spotted  trout  and  sal- 
mon; in  Virginia,  the  blue  fish;  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  the  weakfish ;  about 
Buzzards  Bay  it  is  called  the  drummer  and 
yellow  fins,  and  farther  north  it  is  called 
squeteague,  squitee  and  chickwit,  the  lat- 
ter three  names  being  of  Indian  origin. 
There  are  many  accounts  given  for  the 
name  weakfish,  but  the  most  reasonable  is 
that  the  bony  processes  of  its  mouth  are 
unusually  tender,  so  that  due  care  is  re- 
quired in  landing,  or  large  fish  get  away. 

The  weakfish  swim  in  large  schools  near 
the  surface  and  are  very  voracious,  destroy- 
ing the  young,  even  of  their  own  kind.  It  is 
abundant  along  the  entire  coast  except 
when  interfered  with  by  the  bluefish,  its 
bitterest  enemy ;  both  arrive  in  the  vicinity 


of  New  York  about  the  same  time,  but 
the  latter  being  the  swiftest  swimmer  and 
more  savage  fighter,  possibly  interferes 
with  the  food  supply  of  the  weakfish,  and 
in  many  instances  whole  schools  are  driven 
away  where  they  would  otherwise  be 
plentiful.  Some  seasons  we  find  them 
scarce  throughout  its  range,  but  this  has 
not  happened  for  several  seasons;  indeed, 
they  have  been  remarkably  abundant  and 
wonderful  catches  have  been  reported  this 
season,  particularly  off  the  Staten  Island 
shore  and  great  South  Bay,  Jamaica  Bay 
and  City  Island  waters.  The  weakfish  is 
very  erratic  in  temperament  and  move- 
ment; one  day  it  is  taken  on  a  certain 
tide,  the  next  day  it  bites  on  another  tide; 
sometimes  it  will  bite  well  on  windy  days, 
and  at  other  times  on  calm  days.  It  is 
extremely  shy  and  sensitive  -to  vibration 
and  sound ;  splashing  of  oars,  dropping  the 
anchor  too  forcefully  have  a  tendency  to 
drive  them  all  away.  Thunder  will  send 
them  to  the  bottom,  and  perhaps  two  days 
will  intervene  before  they  will  again  rise  to 
the  surface.  If  sharks  are  in  the  vicinity, 
you  may  put  up  tackle  for  the  day.  Some- 
times the  fish  are  caught  near  the  bottom, 
then  again,  they  are  found  about  midway 
between;  it  is  supposed  they  go  where 
food  is  most  plentiful.  It  is  this  uncer- 
tainty of  locating  them  that  constitutes 
the  greatest  charm  in  fishing  for  them. 
But,  when  once  located,  and  chumming  is 
properly  begun,  then  begins  real  fishing 
in  earnest;  any  angler  who  knows  how 
to  go  about  it  may  land  from  ten  to  fifty 
fish  during  a  change  of  tide. 

In  bays,  creeks,  channels  and  inlets  the 
best  tide  is  just  before  and  after  flood;  in 
the  ocean  and  surf  the  ebbing  tide  is  best, 
by  trolling  and  casting  the  beginning  of 
flood  and  the  same  of  ebb  tide.  There  are 
three  ways  of  catching  weakfish;  that  of 
trolling  the  surface  of  the  ocean  just  off 
shore  either  with  a  squid  of  pearl  bone 
or  lead,  sometimes  with  a  live  bait  of  a 
good  sized  spearing  or  killie.     Another  way 
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is  in  casting  from  the  sandy  shores  to  just 
outside  the  breakers  with  shedder  crab  or 
bloodworms.  By  these  two  methods  the 
largest  fish  known  as  tide-runners  are 
taken.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  anglers 
practice  chumming  for  weakfish  on  the  in- 
coming tide  in  bays,  inlets  and  near  mouths 
of  rivers.  While  the  season  is  in  full 
swing,  weakfish  have  more  ardent  followers 
than  any  other  sea  fish,  and  what  is  more, 
a  greater  number  are  caught. 

I  find  for  bay  fishing,  both  for  bait  and 
chum  that  shrimps  are  far  and  away  the 
most  effective ;  at  times  a  change  to  shed- 
der and  bloodworm  does  happen  to  get 
more  than  the  shrimp,  but  the  latter  is  good 
steady  weakfish  diet. 

The  weakfish  rig  consists  of  a  short  but 
stout  five  and  one-half-foot  rod,  about 
twelve  ounces  weight;  a  No.  6  cuttyhunk 
line,  to  which  is  fastened  a  six  or  even  nine- 
foot  salmon  gut  leader,  upon  which  two 
snelled  hooks  are  attached,  the  end  hook 
being  larger  in  size,  and  the  other  hook  tied 
three  feet  above.  For  bait  hook  a  small 
bloodworm  with  a  topping  of  two  live 
shrimps,  on  the  upper  smaller  hook  place 
only  two  shrimps;  in  every  case  the 
shrimps  must  be  lively  kickers  and  hooked 
through  the  tail  to  enable  them  to  swim 
freely.  Have  the  boat  anchored  in  a  run- 
way from  ten  to  sixteen  deep,  the  chum 
ready  prepared,  oars  and  other  things 
snugly  put  out  of  the  way,  by  the  time  the 
tide  has  turned.  Smart  anglers  fish  with 
a  rod  in  each  hand,  while  the  oarsman  or 
attendant  looks  after  unhooking  fish,  get- 
ting bait  ready,  and  chumming  when  re- 
quired; he  will  also  wisely  have  a  landing 
net  conveniently  at  hand,  when  the  fish  are 
played  up  to  the  boat.  The  angler  simply 
drops  his  baited  hook  overboard,  letting  it 
float  on  the  surface  to  about  sixty  feet  dis- 
tance and  awaits  the  strike.  If  this  erratic 
fish  be  feeding  or  running  below  in  mid- 
water,  or  even  at  the  bottom,  lead  should 
be  placed  on  the  leader  to  convey  the  bait 
near  enough  to  be  seen.  The  amount  of 
chum  depends  upon  that  which  is  available ; 
I  often  do  no  chumming  whatever,  because 
when  they  once  begin  to  bite,  if  the  lines 
are  kept  out,  the  fish  keep  around  it. 

TAUTOG 

;  The  tautog,  unlike  the  weakfish,  is  en- 
tirely a  bottom  feeder  and  it  is  caught  best 
during  the  flood  tide  near  shed  reefs,  docks, 
wrecks  and  rocks,  in  the  ocean  and  in  bays, 
near  wooden  or  iron  piers,  in  fact  any  place 
where  mussels,  fiddler  crabs  and  other  shell 
fish  abide.  Its  range  is  from  Novia  Scotia 
to  Virginia  and  is  most  abundant  in  April 
and  May,  then  again  in  October  and  No- 
vember, and  caught  in  the  open  sea  till 
late  December  if  the  weather  be  mild. 
Those  caught  in  the  ocean  weigh  up  to 
twenty  pounds,  but  in  the  bays  and  inlets 
ten  pounds  is  a  mighty  good  fish.  A 
peculiar  and  characteristic  feature  of  the 
tautog  is  its  habit  of  pulling  and  tugging 


the  line  like  a  bull  dog,  its  strength  being  due 
to  its  extremely  hard,  tough  mouth  and 
broad,  heavy  shoulders,  so  that  many  a 
good,  stout  rod  has  been  split  in  splinters  by 
these  dogged  and  tenacious  fighters,  when 
caught  in  the  vicinity  of  rocks,  because  of 
their  habit  of  getting  hooks  and  sinkers 
fastened  in  the  clefts ;  for  so  soon  as  it  feels 
the  barb,  it  darts  under  or  between  the 
rocks. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  its  haunts  and 
from  the  character  of  its  strong,  sharp 
teeth,  the  tautog's  food  consists  of  hard- 
shelled  mollusks,  squids,  scallops,  barnacles 
and  sand  dollars.  Many  of  the  mollusks 
they  swallow,  shell  and  all,  ejecting  the 
hard  parts  after  the  flesh  has  been  digested. 
This  fish  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  crushers 
situated  in  the  back  part  of  its  mouth,  and 
consisting  of  two  flat  groups  of  ball-shaped 
teeth,  between  which  they  crush  small 
crustaceans  and  mussels  before  swallowing 
them.  The  fish  seemingly  uses  its  front 
teeth  for  loosening  the  mussels  from  their 
fastenings  and  to  draw  small  shellfish  from 
their  hiding  places.  The  most  luring  bait 
and  the  one  they  are  certain  to  take  any 
time  is  the  hermit  crab,  the  tail  and  soft 
abdomen  of  the  crab  being  all  that  can  be 
used  for  bait.  A  bait  much  in  use  by  New 
England  fishermen  is  a  small  crab  such  as* 
is  found  hiding  beneath  the  rocks  on  shore, 
and  which  may  be  readily  obtained  by 
turning  over  stones  when  the  tide  is  low; 
they  are  only  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
but  they  make  a  capital  bait.  The  hook 
is  passed  through  the  belly  to  the  back, 
care  being  taken  not  to  crush  them. 

Fiddlers  and  sand  fleas  are  used  ex- 
tensively south  of  New  York.  In  outside 
deep  waters  hard  clams  are  the  universal 
bait,  then  comes  the  big  sea  clam,  known 
as  the  skimmer  clam,  an  excellent  bait  for 
many  kinds  of  fish  and  most  plentiful  on 
the  Jersey  shore.  Many  anglers  use  shrimp 
and  sandworms  entirely  for  bay  fishing, 
varied  at  times  with  soft  clam.  Large  por- 
tions of  bait  are  not  necessary,  even  for  big 
fish;  hook  a  piece  of  clam  firm  and  neat, 
just  enough  to  fill  the  bend  of  the  hook, 
and  leave  the  point  bare;  half  a  sand 
worm  is  ample  for  one  hook  and  never 
hook  a  fiddler  by  the  claw.  Two  shrimps 
should  be  used  if  they  are  small,  a  large  one 
is  sufficient. 

The  method  of  landing  a  tautog  is  just 
how  you  choose;  every  tyro  soon  finds  out 
that  quickness  is  required  to  get  the  fish 
on,  and  no  less  to  stop  its  rush  for  snags, 
for  it  takes  but  a  few  powerful  surges  and 
dives  to  get  to  the  bottom,  even  after  the 
fish  is  nearly  at  the  surface.  Large  fish  must 
be  curbed  with  strong  pressure  on  the  line 
and  rod.  I  always  land  my  blackfish  with 
a  net,  having  a  strong  theory  that  I  go  to 
catch  fish,  not  to  lose  them  or  to  break  my 
hooks  or  rod. 

For  off-shore  fishing,  a  six  or  eight-ounce 
sinker  is  required,  in  fishing  over  wrecks, 
especially  when  there  is  a  strong  current 
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a  still  heavier  sinker  is  required  because 
the  bait  should  be  taken  straight  down 
to  the  fish,  and  not  allowed  to  float  away; 
blackfish  hold  together  in  a  bunch  and 
will  not  leave  the  friendly  shelter  of  its 
rocky  environment.  There  are  special 
hooks  made  for  this  fish:  for  two-pound 
fish  use  a  No.  7;  for  bay  fishing  No.  6 
and  5  are  plenty  large  enough;  for  outside 
fishing  where  big  fish  are  the  average,  a 
No.  3  will  suffice.  It  is  well  to  have  a 
good  supply  of  varied  sizes  of  hooks  and 
sinkers,  both  are  frequently  lost  on  these 
tough  fish.  A  good  tautog  angler  will 
always  keep  his  line  taut,  and  be  ever  on 
the  watch. 

Regarding  the  edible  qualities  of  the 
tautog,  there  are  better  and  there  are  worse 
fish  for  the  table.  If  boiled  when  fresh, 
after  the  skin  has  been  removed,  it  is  very 
palatable,  its  flesh  is  white  and  fairly  solid. 
I  rank  the  tautog  about  sixth  among  our 
popular  game  fishes;  certainly  round 
about  and  above  New  York,  it  would 
be  very  much  missed,  should  it  become 
scarce,  by  a  host  of  admirers,  particularly 
as  it  comes  to  us  very  early  in  spring  and 
late  in  the  fall  when  the  weakfish  and  blue- 
fish  are  absent.  It  is  caught,  at  times,  in 
the  summer,  but  only  in  inside  waters. 

m 

FLUKE 

On  the  Eastern  coast  there  is  no  place 
from  Southern  Florida  to  the  Gulf  of 
Chaleurs  where  the  fluke  or  some  of  its 
relatives  cannot  be  caught.  There  are 
twenty-six  of  its  species,  found  in  Eastern 
waters,  ranging  from  a  half-pound  flounder 
to  a  mighty  two  hundred-pound  halibut. 
But  the  fluke  is  the  fellow  who  distributes 
the  most  joy  to  the  angler.  If  any  reader 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  shallow 
waters  around  Rockaway  Point  or  the 
Great  South  Bay,  be  will  see  the  fluke 
covering  the  sand  bars  like  a  mottled 
carpet.  Like  others  of  its  species,  the  fluke 
habitually  lies  on  the  bottom,  where  their 
peculiar  shape  and  color  protect  them 
from  observation  and  also  gives  them  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  capture  their  prey, 
while  hiding  half  submerged  in  sand.  At 
times  they  will  rise  to  the  surface,  rapidly 
swimming  and  even  leaping  out  of  the 
water  in  pursuit  of  sand  eels  and  sand 
smelts,  returning  at  once  to  gorge  their 
prey  at  the  bottom.  They  also  feed  on 
shrimps,  crabs,  squid,  indeed  there  is  very 
little  sea  food  they  will  not  take. 

The  fluke  is  not  particular  whether  it  is 
fished  for  by  an  angler  or  a  lazy  man ;  any 
old  kind  of  a  fisherman  is  welcome,  so  long 
as  he  offers  bait.  You  will  not  have  to 
watch  the  tide  tables  or  weather  signs,  and 


you  will  not  find  the  fluke  a  stupid  fish,  and 
it  is  neither  shy  nor  whimsical.  No  other 
fish  is  so  plentiful,  or  so  likely  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  water  where  sea  fish  can 
obtain  food.  Fluke  may  be  taken  from 
late  in  May  to  the  end  of  October.  In 
Florida,  they  are  taken  throughout  the 
year,  though  more  plentiful  in  the  summer 
months. 

Drifting  is  the  method  of  fishing  for 
fluke  that  is  most  productive  of  good  re- 
sults, but  large  numbers  are  sometimes 
caught  while  fishing  at  anchor.  While 
the  boat  is  drifting  out  and  in  along  with 
the  tide,  the  angler  is  fishing  practically 
in  stagnant  water;  that  is,  there  is  no 
friction  from  the  current  on  the  line  or 
boat.  The  best  rig  is  a  leader  four  feet 
long,  of  stout  twisted  gut,  fastened  by 
swivels  a  few  inches  above  the  sinker. 
Fasten  by  another  swivel  a  5I0  Kirby- 
Limerick  hook  to  the  end  of  leader,  and 
another  of  a  smaller  size  a  foot  from  it. 
Use  heavy  sinkers  according  to  the  length 
and  thickness  of  the  line.  In  drifting,  the 
best  baits  are  killies,  spearing,  herring  or 
menhaden.  For  still-fishing  exactly  the 
same  tackle  and  bait  is  used,  except  that 
a  lighter  sinker  is  required.  Anchor  the 
boat  in  a  channel  near  the  sides  in  ten  to 
twenty-five  feet  of  water,  have  the  anchor 
rope  fastened  to  the  rowlock  so  that  the 
boat  will  breast  the  tide  sideways;  in  that 
way,  if  two  fish  from  the  same  boat,  each 
sits  at  the  end  to  avoid  getting  lines 
entangled.  Raise  the  rod  at  times  to  keep 
the  killie  bait  off  the  bottom  to  avoid 
being  taken  by  crabs.  When  a  flute  takes 
the  bait  give  it  plenty  of  time  to  gorge,  for 
it  often  grabs  the  killie  and  not  the  hook. 
When  the  bait  is  properly  swallowed  the 
fluke  takes  a  decided  move  away  that  is 
unmistakable  to  the  angler;  then  is  the 
time  to  give  a  short  but  sharp  twist  of  the 
rod  to  embed  the  hook.  It  all  depends 
upon  what  action  the  fluke  takes;  if  it 
comes  quietly  along  while  you  are  reeling 
in,  well  and  good,  get  it  close,  but  be  on 
your  guard  for  a  sudden  rush  away,  and 
with  thumb  on  the  rod,  let  it  have  as 
much  line  as  it  desires.  Usually,  fluke 
make  the  biggest  kick  at  the  last;  that  is 
why  most  anglers  get  the  fish  over  the  boat 
side  before  the  fish  has  a  chance  to  give  any 
resistance  whatever.  The  fluke  is  known 
as  the  "idle  angler's  friend."  For  all  that  I 
would  rather  handle  a  ten-pound  fluke  than 
a  weakfish  of  that  size,  if  both  are  caught 
on  the  same  tackle.  It  is  a  gamy  fish  if 
taken  on  reasonable  tackle;  as  such  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  use  a  large  landing 
net.  As  a  food  fisn  it  ranks  high.  When 
filleted  and  properly  cooked  it  is  the 
sweetest  and  most  nutritious  fish  taken 
from  salt  water. 
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ODDLY  enough,  mention  of  the  very- 
first  book  on  angling  brings  up  a 
curious  history  of  error  and  misstatement 
that  has  not  even  yet  been  straightened 
out  in  the  little  that  has  been  printed  on 
the  subject.  The  title  of  the  little  work  in 
question  (a  mere  pamphlet  of  some  twenty- 
odd  pages,  but  withal  a  subject  of  con- 
stant reference  and  allusion),  is  "A  Trea- 
tyse  of  Fysshynge  wyth  an  Angle."  It 
has  been  reprinted  in  several  forms,  from 
the  original  black  letter  edition  dated 
1496,  and  (in  1883),  from  a  collateral  man- 
uscript which  is  supposed  to  date  from 
about  1450.  In  the  first  edition  men- 
tioned (1496),  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  the 
famous  disciple  of  Caxton,  it  is  incorporated 
with  several  other  treatises,  concerning 
hawking,  hunting,  and  blazonry,  the  whole 
being  known  as  "The  Boke  of  Saint  Al- 
bans," a  compilation  which  first  appeared 
(without  the  "Treatyse  of  Fysshynge"), 
in  the  year  i486.  At  the  end  of  the  trea- 
tise on  hunting  are  the  words,  "Explicit 
Dam  Julyans  Barnes  in  her  boke  of  hunt- 
yng."  From  these  words,  which  probably 
represent  a  mere  subscription  of  ownership 
(explicit  meaning  "it  is  unfolded";  equiv- 
alent to  "the  end"),  a  pretty  myth  has 
been  constructed.  Dam  Julyans  Barnes 
was  assumed  to  be  the  author  of  the  book 
on  hunting  and  hence  of  the  other  books 
in  the  collection,  and  hence,  by  expanded 
reasoning,  of  the  "Treatyse  of  Fysshynge," 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  ten  years 
later.  And  the  name  in  the  book  on 
hunting,  Dam  Julyans  Barnes,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  second  edition  (1496),  as 
Dame  Julyans  Barnes,  was  imagined  to 
refer  to  a  high-born  dame  invented  for  the 
occasion,  and  called  Lady  Juliana  Berners 
and  made  the  "Prioress  of  Sop  well  Nun- 
nery in  Hertfordshire."  She  was  next  as- 
sumed to  be  an  adept  in  all  the  crafts 
treated,  and  hence  a  woman  of  great  beauty 
and  many  indoor  and  outdoor  accomplish- 
ments. And  so  Lady  Juliana  Berners, 
beauty  and  author,  was  set  four  centuries 
ago,  afloat  on  the  high  seas  of  literature  as 
the  first  female  patroness  of  woodcraft, 
fishing,  and  allied  "arts." 

All  this  is  unwarranted  assumption  and 
pure  fancy.  There  never  was  any  Lady 
Juliana  Berners.  The  name  Dam  Julyans 
Barnes  or  Dame  Julyans  Bernes  (where 
Julyans  is  probably  a  mere  error  for  July- 


ane),  means  just  Mrs.  Julian  Bernes. 
Julian  would  be  the  modern  English  form 
of  the  feminine  name  represented  now  by 
the  latter  form  Juliana,  and  in  more  English 
form  by  the  archaic  Jillian  or  Gillian,  the 
celebrated  damsel  (commonly  known  as 
Jill),  who  went  with  Jack  to  get  a  pail  of 
water.  Mrs.  Jill  Barnes  is  parallel  to  Mrs. 
Nan  Page  or  Mrs.  Meg  Dods."  All  of  these 
ladies  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  authorship 
of  the  "Treatyse  of  Fysshyng  wyth  an 
Angle." 

A  passage  quoted  from  this  famous  little 
book  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its 
quaint  style: 


"For  the  Trowte. 
"The  trowyt  ys  a  deyntet  fyche  &  a  fre  bytyng  he 
ys  in  the  season  as  the  season  ys  he  wyl  not  be  but 
ys  cleyn  grauel  grounde  watur  and  ys  a  streme  and 
ye  may  angle  to  hym  at  all  tymys  with  a  grownde 
lyne  lying  and  rennyng  sauyng  yn  lepyng  tymea 
then  with  a  dubbe  and  erly  wyth  a  erly  grounde  lyne 
and  forther  moyr  yn  the  day  with  a  floyt  lyne  ye 
shall  angle  to  hym  marche  with  a  menew  hangud  by 
your  hoke  by  the  nether  lyp  with  owt  floote  or  plumbe 
drawying  vp  &  down  in  the  streym  tyll  ye  feyl  hym 
fast  In  the  same  seson  angle  to  hym  with  a  growmde 
lyne  with  a  red  worme  for  the  mor  sur  In  Apryle 
take  the  same  baytes  also  the  same  seson  take  a 
pryde  also  the  canker  wyche  bredyt  in  a  doke  royt 
and  the  red  smayl  In  May  take  a  ston  fiye  and  the 
bub  vndur  the  cow  torde  and  the  dor  worme  and  a 
bayt  that  bredyth  on  a  pyne  tre  lefe  In  June  take 
the  red  worme  &  nyp  of  the  hed  &  put  on  the  hoke 
a  codworme  by  foyr  In  Julye  take  the  little  red 
worme  and  the  codworme  to  gedur  In  August  take 
the  fiye  the  lytyl  red  worme  the  herlesoke  &  bynde 
the  hooke.  In  September  take  the  red  worme  &  the 
meneys.  In  Octobre  take  the  same  for  they  be 
especiall  baytes  for  the  trowyt  all  tymys.'" 


It  may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  this 
book  has  served  as  a  sort  of  literary  quarry 
for  many  succeeding  writers  on  fishing, 
who  have  often  not  disdained  to  adapt  the 
author's  sentiments  to  their  own  use,  and 
even  to  copy  voluminously  without  the 
formality  of  acknowledgment.  Walton 
himself  is  not  innocent  in  this  particular, 
having  evidently  taken  his  "jury  of  flies" 
from  its  "xij  flyes  wyth  whyche  ye  shall 
angle  to  ye  trought  &  grayling,"  and  Bur- 
ton has  "extracted"  a  eulogy  found  in 
this  book,  concerning  the  secondary  pleas- 
ures of  angling,  for  incorporation  in  his 
"Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 

The  first  real  male  angler  I  can  find  who 
threw  aside  his  long  boots  and  pole  and 
took  up  his  pen  was  Gulielmo  Rondelet, 
who  expressed  his  views  in  polite  Latin,  in 
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the  year  1554.  This  is  the  title-page  of  his 
book: 

"  Libri  de  Piscibus  Marinis,  in  quibus 
verae  Piscium  effigies  expressae  sunt.  Lug- 
duni,  M.D.LIIII." 

Another  able  effort  in  this  line  was  that 
of  Jacobus  Sannazarius,  the  title-page  of 
whose  book  contains  this  important  an- 
nouncement: 

"Opera    Omnia.  Haec    quarta    editio 

ab  innumeris  (quibus  aliae  scatebant), 
mendis    expurgata    est.  Amsterodami, 

MDCXLVIII." 

By  the  way,  if  I  had  my  way,  any  man 
who  printed,  or  published,  or  caused:  to  be 
published,  or  aided  and  abetted  those  who 
published,  the  date  of  a  book  in  Roman 
numerals,  should  at  once,  without  formal 
trial  (the  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  book 
being  held  to  be  sufficient  evidence),  be 
imprisoned  for  a  term  of  years,  more  or 
less,  varying  with  the  number  of  letters  in 
the  date. 

The  ice  having  thus  been  broken  in 
Latin,  it  is  only  fair  that  a  French  fisher- 
man should  next  be  allowed  a  cast  at  the 
subject.  Monsieur  F.  (etc.,  see  his  title 
following),  having  divested  himself  of  his 
name,  including  a  complete  set  of  initials 
and  his  piscatory  impedimenta,  thought- 
fully set  down  the  following  on  his  title- 
page  : 

"Le  Ruses  Innocentes,  dans  le  quelles  se 
voit  comment  on  prend  les  Oyseaux  pas- 
sagers,  et  les  non  passagers:  et  de  plusieurs 
sortes  de  westes  a  quatre  pieds.  Avec  les  plus 
beaux  secrets  de  la  Pesche  dans  les  Rivieres  et 
dans  les  Estangs.  Et  la  maniere  de  faire 
tous  les  Rets  et  Filets  qu'on  peut  s'imaginer. 
Le  tout  divise  en  cinq  Livres,  avec  les  figures 
demonstratives.  Par  F.  F.  F.  R.  D.  G.  dit 
le  Solitaire  Inventif.     Paris,   1660." 

These  books  of  course,  acted  as  a  sort  of 
stop-gap  for  that  presumably  large  class  of 
people  who,  before  starting  out  to  fish,  go 
to  the  library  and  read  all  pertaining  to  the 
art.  But  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  ignorant 
persons  who  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
learn  Latin  or  French,  Izaak  Walton  about 
this  time  made  what  is,  in  its  various  edi- 
tions, perhaps  the  most  important  and 
widely  known  single  contribution  to  the 
subject  in  a  work  commonly  called  "The 
Compleat  Angler."  The  title  page  of  the 
first  edition  reads: 

"The  Compleat  Angler,  or  the  Contem- 
plative Man's  Recreation.  Being  a  Dis- 
course of  Fish  and  Fishing,  not  unworthy 
the  perusal  of  most  Anglers.  London: 
Printed  by  T.   Maxey  for   Rich.   Marriot, 

1653-" 

The  title-pages  of  a  few  of  the  numerous 
editions  through  which  this  work  passed 
will  be  found  of  interest.  Here  is  the  one 
for  the  fifth  edition: 

"The  Universal  Angler,  Made  so,  by 
Three  Books  of  Fishing.  The  first.  Writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Izaak  Walton;  The  Second. 
By  Charles  Cotton,  Esq. ;  The  Third.  By 
Col.  Robert  Venables.     All  which  may  be 


bound  together,  or  sold  each  of  them 
severally.  London:  Printed  for  Richard 
Marriot.      1676." 

And  here  is  one  of  the  same  work,,  nearly 
a  century  later: 

"The  Compleat  Angler:  or,  Contempla- 
tive Man's  Recreation.  In  two  Parts. 
Containing,  I.  A  large  and  particular  Ac- 
count of  Rivers,  Fish-ponds,  Fish,  and 
Fishing:  Written  by  the  ingenious  and 
celebrated  Mr.  Izaak  Walton.  II.  The 
best  and  fullest  Instructions  how  to  angle 
for  a  Trout  and  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream. 
By  Charles  Cotton,  Esq.;  and  published 
by  Mr.  Walton.  Carefully  and  correctly 
published,  from  the  best  editions,  with  a 
number  of  occasional  Notes.  By  Moses 
Browne,  Author  of  Piscatory  Eclogues. 
To  which  are  added,  The  Laws  of  Angling; 
and  an  Appendix,  shewing  at  one  View, 
the  most  proper  Rivers,  particularly 
Haunts,  Baits;  (etc.,  etc.).  London: 
1750." 

The  assumption,  of  course,  is  that  every 
true  fisherman  and  lover  of  sport  has  read 
Walton's  book.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
persons  who  have  not,  however,  I  will  only 
say,  as  Mrs.  Caudle  remarked  when  told 
by  her  liege  that  he  did  not  wish  to  go  to 
bed  at  her  suggestion — "You  had  better." 
It  is  not  possible  to  reproduce  the  quaint, 
old-time,  easy-going,  Nature-loving  flavor 
of  this  antique  fisherman  and  lover  of  Eng- 
lish verse.  But  the  following  extract  gives 
an  idea  of  some  of  the  superstitions  con- 
cerning fish  that  were  in  vogue  in  the 
author's  time: 

"Concerning  which  you  are  to  take 
notice,  that  it  is  reported,  there  is  a  fish 
that  hath  not  any  mouth,  but  lives  by 
taking  breath  by  the  porins  of  her  gils, 
and  feeds  and  is  nourished  by  no  man 
knows  what;  and  this  may  be  believed  of 
the  Fordig  Trout,  which  as  it  is  said  of  the 
stork,  that  he  knows  his  season,  so  he 
knows  his  times  (I  think  almost  his  day), 
of  coming  into  the  river  out  of  the  sea, 
where  he  lives  (and  it  is  like  feeds),  nine 
months  of  the  year,  and  about  three  in  the 
river  of  Fordig. 

"And  now  for  some  confirmation  of  this; 
you  are  to  know,  that  this  Trout  is  thought 
to  eat  nothing  in  the  fresh  water;  and  it 
may  be  the  better  believed,  because  it  is 
well  known,  that  swallowes,  which  are  not 
seen  to  flye  in  England  for  six  months  in 
the  year,  but  about  Michaelmas  leave  us 
for  a  hotter  climate;  yet  some  of  them, 
that  have  been  left  behind  their  fellows, 
have  been  found  (many  thousand  at  a 
time),  in  hollow  trees,  where  they  have 
been  observed  to  live  and  sleep  out  the 
whole  winter  without  meat ;  and  so  Alber- 
tus  observes  that  there  is  one  kind  of  frog 
that  hath  her  mouth  naturally  shut  up 
about  the  end  of  August,  and  that  she  lives 
so  all  the  winter,  and  though  it  be  strange 
to  some,  yet  it  is  known  to  too  many 
amongst  us  to  bee  doubted. 

"And  so  for  these  Fordig  Trouts,  which 
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never  afford  an  Angler  sport,  but  either 
live  their  time  of  being  in  the  fresh  water 
by  their  meat  formerly  gotten  in  the  sea 
(not  unlike  the  swallow  or  frog),  or  by  the 
vertue  of  the  fresh  water  only,  as  the 
Camelion  is  said  to  live  by  the  air." 

In  another  place  Walton  says: 

"Sir  Francis  Bacon  will  allow  the  EEles 
life  to  be  but  ten  years;  yet  he  in  his  his- 
tory of  life  and  death,  mentions  a  Lamprey 
belonging  to  the  Roman  emperor,  to  be 
made  tame,  and  so  kept  for  almost  three- 
score years;  and  that  such  useful  and  pleas- 
ant observations  were  made  of  this  Lam- 
prey, that  Crassus,  the  oratour  (who  kept 
her),  lamented  her  death." 

After  the  appearance  of  the  editions 
separately  noted,  scarcely  a  decade  passed 
without  a  reprint  of  this  book.  They  were 
large  and  small,  with  and  without  illus- 
trations; the  most  important  of  the  latter 
being  one  privately  printed  in  New  York 
in  1866,  in  five  volumes.  Only  fifty  copies 
were  printed.  William  Daniell,  who  is 
responsible  for  its  appearance,  would  seem 
to  have  been  rather  an  enthusiastic  person 
in  matters  piscatory.  I  quote  from  the 
introduction : 

"The  extreme  popularity  of  Walton's 
beautiful  pastoral — one  of  the  most  preci- 
ous gems  in  the  language — afforded  a  rich 
enjoyment  to  William  Daniell,  Esq.,  who 
enthusiastically  gave  the  labor  of  fifteen 
years  to  the  adornment  of  these  volumes." 

Query :  If  a  man  would  give  fifteen  years 
to  the  mere  adornment  of  a  book  about 
fishes,  how  many  more  years  would  he  have 
been  willing  to  spend  on  a  book  devoted  to 
larger  game — elephants,  for  example  ?  And 
if  vicarious  love  of  sport  could  go  so  far, 
what  number  of  years  would  he  have 
thought  adequate  to  devote  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  game  itself? 

After  some  dozen  or  twenty  editions  of 
the  Walton  and  Cotton  book  had  been 
floated,  James  Saunders  suddenly  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  experience  would 
supply  a  long-felt  want,  and  so  plunged  in 
medias  res  with  the  following: 

"The  Compleat  Fisherman.  Being  a 
large  and  particular  account  of  all  the  sev- 
eral ways  of  Fishing  now  practised  in 
Europe :  with  abundance  of  curious  secrets 
and  niceties  in  the  art  of  Fishing,  as  well 
in  the  Sea  as  in  Lakes,  Meers,  Ponds, 
Rivers  or  Brooks:  whether  by  Darts, 
Spears,  Harpoons,  Nets,  Hook  and  Line, 
or  any  other  way  whatsoever.  More  par- 
ticularly calculated  for  the  sport  of  Ang- 
ling, with  directions  for  preparing  Angle 
Rods,  Hooks,  etc.,  etc.  Collected  from 
the  best  Authors,  and  from  the  long  experi- 
ence of  James  Saunders,  Esq.  London, 
1724." 
,  Mr.  Daniell  seems  to  have  been  the  last 
j  gentleman  with  any  real  enthusiasm  who 
had  at  the  same  time  the  necessary  leisure 
to  give  instruction  in  this  art.  The  later 
books  in  this  line  are  of  more  subdued 
character,   and   as   a   rule   proceed   rather 


soberly  to  state  their  business  and  inten- 
tions. I  should  perhaps  except  from  such 
a  classification,  however,  the  fallowing: 

"Barker's  Delight;  or,  The  Art  of  Ang- 
ling. Wherein  are  discovered  many  rare 
Secrets  very  necessary  to  be  known  by  all 
that  delight  in  that  Recreation,  both  for 
catching  the  Fish  and  dressing  thereof. 
Second  edition,  much  enlarged.  London, 
1820." 

The  original  edition  of  this  work  was 
published  in  1653,  under  this  title: 

"The  Art  of  Angling.  Wherein  are  dis- 
covered many  rare  Secrets,  very  necessary 
to  be  knowne  by  all  that  delight  in  that 
Recreation.     By  Thomas   Barker." 

This  Barker  is  the  man  from  whom  Wal- 
ton says  he  derived  his  principal  knowledge 
of  fly-fishing. 

Even  old  Samuel  Pepys  had  the  rage  for 
angling,  and  withal  some  knowledge  of 
minute  'details.  Writing  in  1667  he  says 
(in  his  famous  Diary) : 

"This  day  Mr.  Caesar  told  me  a  pretty 
experiment  of  his,  angling  a  minikin,  a 
gutt-string  varnished  over  which  keeps  it 
from  swelling,  and  is  beyond  any  hair  for 
strength  and  smallness.  The  secret  I  like 
mightily." 

No  sketch  of  the  literature  of  angling 
would  be  complete  without  some  mention 
of  the  work  published  by  F.  Francis,  in 
1880,  entitled  "A  Book  on  Angling."  Not 
that  there  is  any  special  literary  form  or 
style  about  the  book,  but  it  contains  such 
a  delightful  frontispiece  portrait  of  the 
bluff  author,  seated  in  front  of  a  rushing 
stream  and  picturesque  cascade,  with  a 
look  of  ineffable  satisfaction  upon  his  neat- 
mutton-chop- whisker  ornamented  counte- 
nance, and  mutely  but  proudly  directing 
the  awe-stricken  gaze  of  the  reader  to 
what  appears  to  be  at  least  a  forty-five- 
pound  trout  (or  possibly  a  young  sturgeon 
— I  have  not  examined  it  technically). 
Crouched  in  a  humbly  admiring  attitude 
near  him  is  a  little  Highland  gillie  (perhaps, 
on  second  thoughts,  he  is  large  enough  to 
be  a  pintie,  even),  pointing  with  almost 
equal  pride  to  another  fish — smaller,  of 
course,  but  presumably  also  the  catch  of  his 
master  on  the  same  trip.  Whenever  I  am 
tempted  to  believe  that  angling  is  a  hollow 
mockery,  I  take  down  this  volume  and  gaze 
reverently  upon  the  features  and  the 
achievements  of  Mr.  Francis,  as  pictured 
by  himself.  Aside  from  the  pictorial  fea- 
tures the  book  tells  in  a  business-like  man- 
ner a  great  deal  about  many  streams  in 
England,  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  the  best 
way  of  coaxing  fish  out  of  them. 

Besides  the  special  books  mentioned, 
particularly  or  generally,  there  are  a  small 
host  of  Government  publications,  relating 
to  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  and 
particularly  to  fish  that  have  been  investi- 
gated for  economic  reasons  by  different 
specialists  and  persons  concerned  in  the 
cultivation  and  preservation  of  food-fish 
in  our  inland  waters. 
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College  athletic  games  unac- 
College  companied  by  a  grandstand  and 
Cheering  several  bleachers  full  of  cheer- 
ing students  would  lose  much 
of  their  picturesqueness.  The  sight  of 
young  gentlemen  with  their  coats  and  hats 
off  and  with  their  arms  jerking  back  and 
forth  in  an  effort  to  elicit  a  united  cheer 
from  the  undergraduate  spectators  has  be- 
come so  common  that  it  seems  indispen- 
sable in  college  life.  What  a  noise  rends 
the  sky  when  in  answer  to  the  cheer- 
leader's appeal  the  eager  collegians  give 
voice  to  their  feelings!  The  college  boys 
have  shown  real  genius  in  the  science  of  or- 
ganizing the  cheering.  Working  together, 
cheer  leader  No.  i  plunges  his  contingent 
into  the  first  part  of  the  locomotive  yell; 
then  cheer  leader  No.  2  brings  to  bear  his 
cheering  artillery  to  deliver  the  second 
installment  of  the  long  yell.  The  students 
are  out  to  show  the  team  that  it  has  their 
hearty  support,  and  what  more  natural 
than  that  the  young  Americans  should 
follow  the  example  of  their  elders  and  or- 
ganize upon  an  efficient  working  basis? 

But  very  properly,  we  believe,  doubts 
are  being  entertained  in  some  college  circles 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  method  of  cheer- 
ing is  just  fair  to  the  other  team.  It  is 
urged  that,  while  spontaneous  college  cheer- 
ing should  be  encouraged,  yet  to  organize 
cheering,  to  appoint  cheer  leaders,  to  so 
manage  the  noise-making  students  as  a 
unit  that  the  cheers  will  tend  to  disconcert 
the  visiting  players,  is  unfair.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  this  is  so.  The  vis- 
iting team  enters  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
other  college  and  every  chance  should  be 
given  them  to  measure  themselves  fairly 
against  the  home  team. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  note  in  recent 
years  a  growth  of  intercollegiate  good 
feeling;  we  believe  that  organized  cheer- 
ing is  one  of  the  relics  of  a  regime  that  is 
past.     To  be  sure,  most  colleges  still  prac- 


tice the  habit  and  they  take  a  good  deal  of 
pride  in  their  ability  to  "get  together"  in 
a  complicated  and  sky-splitting  cheer. 
We  fear  that  sometimes  this  united  cheer- 
ing has  been  directed  with  the  unworthy 
desire  of  "getting  the  goat"  of  the  visitors. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  good  feeling  that 
should  be  shown  to  the  outside  world  by 
the  democracy  of  learning. 

From  the  view-point  of  this  magazine, 
when  one  college  team  goes  to  play  upon 
the  grounds  of  another  college,  it  should  be 
given  a  square  deal  in  every  way.  It  is 
enough  that  the  players  be  asked  to  fight 
the  battle  against  the  skill  of  the  other 
players  alone;  to  be  asked  to  pit  themselves 
in  a  losing  fight  against  the  organized  noises 
from  the  benches,  as  well,  is  surely  not  the 
highest  ideal  of  intercollegiate  rivalry. 

Let  there  be  cheering,  of  course,  of  the 
hearty  spontaneous  sort.  The  home  play- 
ers will  never  be  in  doubt  that  their 
non-athletic  brethren  are  back  of  them 
heart  and  soul ;  but  let  the  other  fellows  win 
if  they  can,  fairly,  and  not  feel  that  they  are 
in  the  enemy's  country. 

We  look  to  see  this  question  thoroughly 
discussed  by  responsible  managers  of  col- 
lege athletics. 


The 


In  the  last  year  or  two 
a  new  and  welcome  di- 
rection has  been  given 
Broadening  ot  tQ  ^        athletics.      For 

College  Athletics  a  gQod  many  years_t00 
many  years  in  fact — col- 
lege athletics  have  signified  merely  an  ef- 
fort to  produce  certain  teams  of  a  definite 
number  of  men,  these  to  be  pitted  against 
certain  teams  of  other  colleges.  Upon  the 
team  was  centered  the  hopes  of  the  am- 
bitious and  the  absorbed  attention  of  the 
whole  college  world.  A  man  who  had  no 
chance  with  the  team  was  speedily  elimi- 
nated and  relegated  to  his  study  of  Greek, 
or  to  his  misdirected  loafing   around  the 
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college  gymnasium.  He  could  not  make 
his  team  and  so  what  was  the  use  of  bother- 
ing with  him? 

That  was  almost  the  universal  attitude. 
But  of  late  some  institutions  have  been 
getting  the  impression  that  attention  might 
be  directed  also  to  the  man  of  slight  or  only 
fair  physique.  In  spite  of  the  intense  in- 
tercollegiate strife  for  championships,  a 
feeling  has  grown  that  college  athletics  are 
missing  their  true  function  if  they  do  not 
prepare  the  student  body  as  a  whole  for 
the  life  outside  the  college  walls.  It  is  felt 
that  after  all  the  team  chosen  to  represent 
this  or  that  college  in  football,  or  base- 
ball, or  "track,"  is  only  an  incident  to 
the  real  work  of  equipping  every  student 
with  the  soundest  possible  set  of  muscles 
and  nerves. 

Those  who  have  long  been  lifting  their 
voices  for  a  new  order  of  things  are  getting 
a  more  attentive  hearing.  Doctor  Eliot, 
the  retiring  president  of  Harvard,  has  often 
plead  for  a  more  rational  spirit  in  college 
athletics  and  it  looks  as  if  part  of  his  ideas 
at  least  are  to  be  put  into  practice. 

At  Cornell  University  a  mammoth  ath- 
letic field  built  by  the  Alumni  is  about  to 
be  opened.  Attention  has  been  given,  to 
be  sure,  to  the  development  of  college 
teams,  but  the  greater  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  non-athletic 
multitude  who  like  to  play  a  little  tennis, 
who  are  able  to  play  a  little  football,  and 
who  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day  like  to  see 
what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of  baseball. 
Doubtless  a  certain  amount  of  time  per 
day  will  be  required  of  each  student.  And 
this  innovation  at  Cornell  was  not  brought 
about  by  a  person  unsympathetic  with  the 
old  regime.  Professor  Young,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Cornell  physical  culture 
department,  is  an  old  and  well-known 
Cornell  athlete,  who  himself  many  a  time 
has  swung  a  sturdy  bat  and  has  fought  his 
way  through  a  crowded  football  field  to 
the  pandemonium  of  student  enthusiasm. 
But  in  spite  of  this  old  training,  he  has 
come  to  realize  that  the  efforts  of  a  college 
can  more  profitably  be  spent  than  in  per- 
fecting merely  eleven  men,  or  even  fifty, 
in  the  art  of  football,  or  of  baseball,  or  of 
running.  It  is  possible  that  he  realized 
also  that  to  give  every  student  a  chance  to 
come  under  the  teaching  of  skilled  athletic 
trainers  is  one  of  the  best  methods  in  the 


world  to  develop  a  liberal  supply  of  real 
athletic  talent — talent  that  under  the  old 
regime  might  lie  permanently  buried. 

Interest  in  outdoor  liter- 
Outdoor  Books  ature  has  grown  phe- 
and  Reading  nomenally  in  the  last  de- 

cade. As  a  matter  of 
fact,  ten  years  ago  the  list  of  writers  de- 
pended upon  to  make  American  literature 
included  very  few  who  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  producing  outdoor  books,  or 
reading  matter  bearing  upon  the  different 
phases  of  American  outdoors.  To-day  the 
publishers  of  books  are  providing  for  a  very 
vigorous  and  widespread  taste  in  outdoor 
literature.  The  "list"  of  every  publish- 
ing house  includes  the  names  of  writers 
who  are  identified  with  the  outdoors,  and 
in  these  lists  are  some  of  the  best  liked 
and  most  widely  read  of  American  authors. 
For  instance,  Stewart  Edward  White, 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  John  Burroughs, 
Thompson-Seton,  Dillon  Wallace,  et  cetera. 
Americans  seem  to  have  awakened  to  the 
truth  that  the  outdoors  has  its  points  of 
interest  after  all.  In  the  hands  of  such 
consummate  artists  as  Roberts  and  White 
this  interest  has  been  increased  and  out- 
door domain  has  come  to  be  looked  upon 
with  different  eyes.  Whether  the  demand 
for  this  new  kind  of  literature  is  due  to  the 
men  who  have  been  able  to  write  charming 
books  upon  the  subject  or  whether  the 
writers  themselves  have  come  to  the  front 
to  meet  an  already  created  demand,  does 
not  matter.  The  important  and  gratify- 
ing fact  is  that  this  taste  is  full  grown  and 
robust  and  that  outdoor  books  are  increas- 
ing every  year. 

Doubtless  the  fact  that  three  recent 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  been 
men  of  outdoor  tastes  has  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  opening  of  this  new  chapter 
in  literature.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
before  President  Cleveland,  not  one  Ameri- 
can President  was  known  to  have  any 
special  liking  for  fishing  or  hunting  or  out- 
door games.  Grover  Cleveland  liked  fish- 
ing and  he  wrote  about  it;  President 
Roosevelt  liked  hunting,  horseback  riding 
and  following  the  trail  and  he  has  written 
books  about  it;  and  to-day  President  Taft 
is  playing  golf  as  an  offset  to  the  strain  of 
official  duties.  The  example  of  the  na- 
tional executive  has  doubtless  had  some- 
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thing  to  do  with  the  new  interest  of  the 
people  in  outdoor  life. 

Many  of  the  libraries  of  the  country  have 
noted  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
books  on  hunting,  fishing,  camping  and 
everything  of  that  kind.  One  librarian 
reports  that  some  outdoor  books,  particu- 
larly Albert  Bigelow  Paine's  "Tent  Dwell- 
ers," are  almost  as  much  in  favor  as  the 
most  popular  fiction.  Curiously  enough, 
one  library  official  pointed  to  circulation 
figures  which  indicate  that  "nature  fake" 
fiction  is  asked  for  even  more  than  ordi- 
nary fiction.  Thompson-Seton's  imagina- 
tive writings  upon  the  outdoor  creatures 
have  a  host  of  readers.  Indeed,  fiction  of 
that  character  seems  to  have  been  more 
effective  in  making  readers  feel  the  spell 
of  the  outdoor  world  than  the  straight- 
away treatises  upon  hunting,  camping  and 
animal  life. 

This  magazine  looks  to  a  continuation  of 
what  has  been  known  as  "nature  faking." 
We  are  convinced  that  it  has  a  useful 
function  in  our  literature.  Imagination 
must  enter  into  every  kind  of  real  litera- 
ture, and,  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  any 
phase  of  life,  imaginative  writers  must  be 
given  a  free  hand.  If  a  love  of  the  woods 
and  of  life  in  the  open  grows  from  nature- 
faking  fiction,  let  there  be  more  of  it. 
Treatises  on  natural  history  are  very  com- 
mendable in  their  way;  so  also  are  the  de- 
lightful tales  of  the  men  and  women  who 
write  the  essentially  truthful  outdoor  alle- 
gories. The  net  result  from  the  reading  of 
such  books  can  only  be  good. 


The   British 

Antarctic 

Expedition 


Lieutenant  Shackel ton's 
brilliant  and  remarkable 
achievement  in  attaining 
south  latitude  88°  23', 
a  point  approximately 
97  statute  miles,  or  in 
geographical  miles  from  the  South  Pole, 
should  create  a  new  and  enlarged  interest 
in  Antarctic  exploration.  With  a  most 
complete  equipment,  in  which  was  included 
Siberian  ponies,  a  small  number  of  dogs, 
and  a  motor  car  especially  constructed  for 
work  on  the  ice  cap,  the  expedition  sailed 
from  England  on  July  30,  1907,  in  the 
stanch  little  Newfoundland  sealer  Nimrod, 
of  250  tons  net  burden.  A  base  of  opera- 
tions was  established  in  King  Edward  VII 
Land,  in  the  Australian  quadrant,  at  a 


point  approximating  750  geographical 
miles  from  the  pole,  and  thence  the  sledge 
journey,  occupying  126  days  and  covering 
a  distance  of  1,708  miles,  was  conducted. 

With  four  ponies  to  haul  the  supplies, 
the  advance  was  begun  on  October  29, 
1908.  The  southern  march,  along  merid- 
ian 1 68°  east,  carried  the  adventurous  ex- 
plorers over  a  varying  surface  of  ridges  and 
mountains  of  snow,  with  a  steadily  in- 
creasing altitude.  Progress  was  extremely 
difficult.  The  ponies,  floundering  to  their 
middle  through  soft  snow,  were  finally  at- 
tacked by  snow-blindness,  and  had  to  be 
shot  as  they  became  incapacitated,  until 
on  November  30th,  but  one  remained,  and 
this  one  finally  fell  into  a  crevasse,  dropping 
far  down  into  unknown  depths. 

Thenceforth  the  men  were  compelled 
each  to  haul  a  load  of  250  pounds.  On 
December  26,  the  explorers  found  them- 
selves upon  a  plateau  at  an  altitude  of 
9,000  feet,  which  gradually  rose  in  long 
ridges  to  10, 500  feet.  Here  blizzards  from 
the  south  were  almost  constant.  On  Jan- 
uary 7th,  8th  and  9th  the  wind  reached  a 
velocity  of  seventy  miles  an  hour,  accompa- 
nied by  720  of  frost.  Progress  during  this 
period  was  impossible,  and  members  of  the 
party  were  frost-bitten  in  their  sleeping 
bags.  On  January  9th,  latitude  88°  23', 
longitude  1620  east,  was  reached,  and  here 
Lieutenant  Shackelton  hoisted  the  Union 
Jack  presented  to  him  by  Queen  Alexandra, 
and  turned  homeward.  He  had  attained 
the  most  southerly  point  ever  reached  by 
man,  and  had  won  for  Great  Britain  the 
honor  of  the  most  successful  recorded 
effort  in  polar  conquest. 


Results 
of  the 


Shackelton  had  settled  beyond 
doubt  the  long  disputed  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  great 

Antarctic  continent,  and  from 
Expedition   .  .        ,  .  ,  ,     , 

his  observations  he  concludes 

that  the  South  Pole  is  situated 
upon  a  plateau  lying  at  an  altitude  of 
from  1 0,000  to  1 1 ,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
This  great  discovery,  however,  is  but  one 
of  the  valuable  results  of  the  expedition. 
A  good  geological  collection  was  obtained. 
Coal  measures  were  found  in  limestone, 
indicating  that  for  back  in  the  dead  cen- 
turies the  climate  was  warmer  than  it  is 
now,  and  that  the  Antarctic  continent 
supported  what  was  doubtless  a  luxuriant 
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vegetation.  A  complete  meteorological 
record  was  kept,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  interest  and  value.  The  violent  and 
almost  continuous  blizzards  in  latitude  88 
make  it  very  certain  that  the  supposed 
polar  calm  does  not  exist. 

Many  glaciers  were  discovered,  and  signs 
of  former  greater  glaciation  were  observed, 
tending  to  show  that  the  Antarctic  climate 
is  moderating.  More  than  eight  distinct 
mountain  ranges,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
mountains,  were  discovered,  with  altitudes 
varying  from  3,000  to  12,000  feet.  Mount 
Erebus  was  ascended  and  scientific  obser- 
vations made  at  the  mouth  of  the  crater, 
which  was  found  to  be  a  half-mile  wide 
and  800  feet  deep,  ejecting  vast  volumes  of 
sulphurous  gas  and  steam  to  a  height  of 
2,000  feet.  A  subsidiary  party,  after 
great  suffering  and  hardship,  determined 
the  location  of  the  south  magnetic  pole  to 
be  latitude  720  25',  longitude  1540  east. 
It  is  to  be  assumed  that  nothing  new,  of 
importance,  was  met  with  in  the  biological 
field,  and  that  no  land  mammals  were  dis- 
covered, as  no  mention  is  made  of  such  in 
the  preliminary  report. 

Here  is  a  wonderful  record  in  the  annals 
of  recent  exploration,  and  Lieutenant 
Shackelton  has  won  for  himself  an  envi- 
able place  in  the  world's  Hall  of  Fame. 
To  foresight  and  judgment  in  preparation, 
born  of  previous  experience  in  the  same 
field,  no  less  than  to  the  high  degree  of 
physical  courage  and  persistence  exhibited 
by  himself  and  his  brave  companions  in  the 
face  of  stupendous  obstacles,  was  success 
due. 

In  s.pite  of  more 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  hospitable  lands,  and 
Conditions  Compared   less  severe  climatic 

conditions  in  the  Arc- 
tic than  in  the  Antarctic,  the  problem  of 
conquering  the  North  Pole  is  much  the 
harder  one  to  solve,  and  an  advance  upon 
it  is  attended  with  considerably  greater 
risk  than  upon  the  South  Pole.  The  most 
northerly  known  land  lies  at  about  830  30' 
north,  and  between  this  and  the  Pole  itself 
stretches  the  great  Arctic  Sea  with  its 
strong  currents,  shifting  ice,  and  con- 
stantly occurring  open  leads.  Provisions 
cannot  be  cached  upon  the  moving  ice  be- 
yond the  land  with  any  hope  of  finding 
them  again,  and  consequently  the  explorer 


must  carry  sufficient  supplies  with  him  for 
the  whole  distance.  Open  leads  are  at  any 
time  liable  to  cut  off  a  retreat.  This  open- 
ing of  leads  was  what  prevented  Peary's 
complete  success,  in  spite  of  his  heroic 
effort,  in  1906,  and  so  nearly  sealed  his 
fate. 

In  the  Antarctic,  on  the  contrary,  the 
great  continent,  extending  to  the  Pole  it- 
self, makes  possible  the  advance  of  caches 
with  the  certainty  of  recovery.  Shackel- 
ton made  caches  of  provisions  as  he  pressed 
southward,  and  relied  upon  them  in  his 
retreat;  and  he  also  found  and  utilized  a 
cache  made  by  Scott  four  years  earlier. 
This  advantage  more  than  counterbalances 
the  more  trying  climatic  conditions  and 
lack  of  animal  life — for  no  human  or  land 
mammal  has  ever  been  found  south  of  the 
Antarctic  Circle. 

Had  Shackelton  depended  more  largely 
upon  dogs — not  Siberian  or  Alaskan  mon- 
grels, but  the  more  hardy  wolf  dogs  to  be 
had  in  Greenland  and  northern  Labrador — 
and  taken  with  him  Eskimo  helpers  from 
the  Arctic,  in  all  human  probability  he 
would  have  attained  900  South  latitude. 
The  Belgian  expedition  which  is  to  sail 
during  the  coming  summer,  will  doubtless 
profit  by  his  experience,  and  we  may  ex- 
pect to  hear  upon  its  return  that  the  South 
Pole  has  been  conquered. 

The    "farthest 
Previous   Antarctic  SOUth"   records 

Records  and  Explorations  previous  to 
Shackel  ton's 
achievement,  were  those  of  Borchgrevink  in 
1900,  when  he  reached  780  50',  and  of 
Scott,  who  in  1902  reached  820  17'  south. 
While  other  nations  have  done  much 
valuable  work  in  the  Antarctic,  Ameri- 
can explorers  have  given  small  attention 
to  it,  centering  their  efforts  upon  the  Arctic. 
This  has  doubtless  been  to  some  extent,  if 
not  wholly,  due  to  lack  of  popular  interest 
and  support  in  the  United  States,  a  thing 
to  be  regretted,  for  through  this  lack  of  in- 
terest some  other  country  than  ours  will 
probably  win  the  honor  of  first  floating 
its  flag  over  the  Pole.  Ten  years  ago  an 
effort  was  made  to  organize  an  expedition 
in  the  United  States,  but  no  financial  sup- 
port was  forthcoming,  and  the  undertaking 
was  finally  abandoned.  In  1836  Congress 
fitted  out  an  expedition,  which  did  excel- 
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lent  work;  but  otherwise  the  United  States 
has  little  to  its  credit  in  Antarctic  research, 
save  what  has  come  through  whaling 
masters  and  the  renowned  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  explorer,  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook. 
Doctor  Cook  accompanied  the  Belgian  ex- 
pedition of  1897  as  scientist,  and  was  the 
first  American  to  experience  the  long  Ant- 
arctic night.  In  recognition  of  his  valu- 
able work  he  received  a  decoration  from 
the  King  of  Belgium,  and  several  medals 
from  European  geographical  societies. 

D.  W. 


The 

Marathon  Run 
and  its  Dangers 


The  Marathon  Run  has 
come  into  extraordinary 
popular  favor  since  the 
spectacular  event  at  the 
last  Olympic  Games 
when  Hayes  won  over 
Dorando  in  a  thrilling  finish.  It  may  be 
that  it  was  the  dramatic  finish  itself  that 
has  served  to  draw  the  concentrated  atten- 
tion of  athletic  performers  all  over  the 
world  to  this  long  distance  running  event. 
At  any  rate  attendance  has  been  marked 
at  Marathon  Runs  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  the  "greatest  of  them 
all,"  held  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  in  New 
York  City,  on  April  3d,  served  to  cast 
even  more  glory  on  the  winners  of  this 
twenty-six-mile  race. 

But  The  Outing  Magazine  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  that  this  event  is  one  for  full- 


grown,  mature  men  who  have  long  been 
trained  in  preparation  for  it;  it  is  the 
greatest  folly  for  boys  and  persons  of  im- 
mature physique  to  enter  upon  a  fun  for 
twenty-six  miles,  or  even  half  that  distance. 
We  have  noted  with  considerable  concern 
that  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
young  people  have  been  dazzled  by  the  pos- 
sibilities of  winning  this  greatest  of  dis- 
tance races  and  have  set  themselves  to  the 
foolish  attempt  of  preparing  to  last  through 
the  grueling  miles.  We  should  not  forget 
that  Pheidippides,  who  made  the  first  and 
immortal  Marathon  Run,  gave  up  his  life 
at  the  finish  after  his  supreme  effort. 

We  should  say  that  it  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  municipal  authorities  could  well 
interest  themselves,  and  see  to  it  that  the 
different  Marathon  clubs  which  have  been 
springing  up  all  over  the  country  should 
not  allow  lads  of  tender  years  to  partici- 
pate. We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  most  careful  and  competent  trainers 
in  the  United  States  that  "no  young  man 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  has  any  busi- 
ness running  a  race  longer  than  five  miles, 
and  not  even  that  without  special  prepa- 
ration." 

It  is  a  most  promising  sign  for  future 
American  manhood  that  young  people  are 
taking  the  interest  in  athletics  that  they 
do;  but  the  interest  should  be  intelligently 
directed  and  controlled.  An  excess  of  ath- 
letic endeavor  is  worse  than  too  little. 


A    THEFT 

BY  CORA  A.    MATSON  DOLSON 

Her  hands  were  empty,    far  as   I  could  seey 
Empty  and  idle;   yet  they  took  by  stealth — 

Somewhere,    out    in    God's    country,    wide    and    free, 
The  ruby  cup  of  health. 


Mr.  Cassidy  ran  back  to  the  door  just  as  the  stranger  fell  from  his  horse  and  crawled  past  Red. 
— Illustrating  "Power's  Shack,"  page  303. 
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BROOK    TROUT   AND    THEIR 
SURROUNDINGS 

BY   M.   LEWIS   CROSBY 


■B^fpSROOK  trout  fishing,  par- 
ticularly in  mountain 
streams,  is  to  most  ang- 
lers the  pleasantest,  if 
not  always  the  most 
profitable,  of  all  kinds  of 
fishing.  In  the  constant 
movement  and  change  of  scene  enjoyed  in 
wading  a  turbulent  and  sometimes  perilous 
mountain  stream  that  takes  its  rise  far  up 
on  the  side  of  some  thickly  wooded  ravine, 
where  patches  of  snow  lie  hidden  under 
ledges  of  rock  and  in  the  thickets  until  late 
in  the  season,  there  is  a  charm  and  an  ab- 
sence of  monotony  not  found  in  less  active 
kinds  of  fishing,  such  as  canoe  "ishing,  or 
fishing  along  the  banks  of  quieter  streams. 
The  trout  found  in  mountain  streams  are 
not  large,  their  standard  of  measurement 
being  inches  rather  than  ounces;  but  they 
are  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  are  well  worth 
the  catching,  for  an  eight-  or  ten-inch 
trout,  hooked  in  the  strong  current  of  a 
stream  that  comes  rioting  down  over 
ledges   and   around    huge   bowlders,   fre- 


quently exhibits  unexpected  power  of 
resistance,  and  therefore  requires  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  care  and  dexterity  in 
handling.  Besides  which,  in  the  clear 
and  sometimes  shallow  water  where  such 
trout  are  found,  their  wariness  is  of  a  degree 
that  will  test  the  skill  and  patience  of  the 
most  expert  angler. 

The  character  of  a  trout  is  one  that 
admits  of  much  careful  study,  yet  one 
which  after  all  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
understand.  It  is  difficult,  for  example, 
to  determine  why  a  trout  ever  takes  an 
artificial  fly.  Is  it  hunger,  curiosity,  or 
anger?  There  are  few  so-called  flies — 
dainty  combinations  of  feathers  and  tinsel 
— that  resemble  even  remotely  any  living 
insect.  Furthermore,  they  have  no  taste, 
like  that  of  the  humble  angleworm,  to 
appeal  to  a  trout's  sensation  of  hunger  and 
cause  him  to  nibble  and  nibble  until  he  is 
finally  caught.  Yet  I  have  known  a  trout 
to  act  toward  a  Silver  Doctor  or  a  Professor 
as  if  it  was  the  most  luscious  morsel  of 
food  that  had  ever  been  presented  to  his 
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notice.  I  remember  once  standing  amidst 
a  tangle  of  logs  where  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a  cast,  or  do  anything  with  my  fly 
but  drop  it  down  between  the  logs  in  the 
same  way  that  I  would  have  lowered  a 
hook  baited  with  a  worm.  A  fine  trout, 
apparently  convinced  in  spite  of  several 
misses  that  the  gaudy  fly  was  something 
good  to  eat,  finally  took  it  securely,  and, 
although  the  difficulties  of  my  position 
were  great,  1  managed  to  land  him. 

Curiosity  doubtless  has  much  influence 
on  a  trout's  behavior  toward  a  fly,  and 
this  curiosity  is  often  manifested  in  a  way 
that  is  very  tantalizing  to  his  would-be 
captor.  For  who  among  anglers  has  not 
seen  a  trout  leap  repeatedly  out  of  water 
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Changing  flies. 


and  fall  playfully  on  a  fly,  rise  quietly  to 
the  surface  and  then,  with  a  quick  move- 
ment of  his  tail,  flick  the  feathered  imita- 
tion into  the  air;  or,  with  an  appearance  of 
indifference  calculated  to  exasperate  the 
best  natured  of  fishermen,  nose  the  fly 
about  from  one  side  to  the  other,  yet 
never  take  it?  At  such  times  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  pass  on  to  the  next  likely 
place,  with  the  hope  that  there  the  trout 
will  show  more  sense — that  is,  sense  from 
the  angler's  point  of  view.  The  most  sat- 
isfactory feeling  that  a  trout  shows  toward 
a  fly  is  what  appears  to  be  anger,  for  it 
generally  means  that  the  fish  will  hook 
himself  without  much  assistance  from  the 
fisherman.  In  drawing  my  flies  out  of 
water  for  a  back  cast,  1  once 
hooked  a  small  trout  and  threw 
him  clear  of  the  hook  into  a 
pool  behind  me.  I  allowed  my 
flies  to  follow  and  drop  on  the 
surface  of  the  pool,  and,  with 
a  fierce  rush,  the  tail  fly  was 
taken  instantly,  and  hard.  In 
a  few  moments  I  had  my  fish 
in  hand,  and  that  it  was  the 
same  one  that  I  had  so  uncere- 
moniously evicted  from  his 
regular  dwelling  place,  was 
shown  by  the  hook  marks  in 
his  jaw.  In  thiscase  the  trout's 
taking  my  fly  the  second  time 
was  clearly  caused  by  anger. 

The  fly  fisherman's  book  is 
expected  to  contain  flies  suit- 
able for  all  kinds  of  places  and 
weather  conditions:  bright  flies 
for  dull  days  and  dull  flies  for 
bright  days,  together  with  art- 
ificial bugs  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes.  But  there  are  days 
when  rules  and  experience  seem 
to  be  valueless;  and  your  luck, 
if  you  have  any,  will  be  of  the 
hit-or-miss  variety.  You  may 
catch  your  trout  in  the  most 
approved  fashion,  using  the 
fly  universally  recognized  as 
the  one  most  suitable  for  the 
time  and  place,  or  you  may 
fail  with  the  best  assortment 
of  flies  obtainable,  and  finally 
succeed  with  the  wriggling  and 
unpleasant  angleworm.  Again, 
after  continued  lack  of  success 
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with  all  ordinary  means,  you  may  hit  upon 
some  chance  lure  that  will  at  once  turn 
defeat  into  victory. 

One  day  in  August,  my  companion  and 
I  came  to  a  particularly  attractive  pool 
made  by  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river.  There 
was  a  small  fall  at  each  end  of  the  pool,  and 
over  the  center  spread  the  branches  of  a 
fine  birch,  shading  nearly  the  entire  sur- 
face, yet  not  hanging  low  enough  to  pre- 
vent my  reaching  every  part  with  my  flies. 
It  was  a  place  with  which  I  was  familiar, 
and  in  which  I  had  been  told  by  a  farmer 
who  lived  nearby  there  dwelt  a  large  trout 
that,  during  the  spring  and  early  part  of 
the  summer,  had  been  fished  for  by  every 
young  farm  hand  in  the  vicinity.  That  he 
had  become  very  shy,  was  cer- 
tain; but  I  nevertheless  deter- 
mined to  have  a  try  for  him. 
Standing  well  back,  I  cast 
into  the  pool  a  string  of  three 
flies,  the  tail  fly  a  fair-sized 
Silver  Doctor,  and  the  other 
two  a  small  Professor  and  a 
very  small  Beaver  Kill.  The 
first  four  or  five  casts  yielded 
two  good  trout.  The  next 
brought  up  the  big  fellow,  who, 
to  my  dismay,  rushed  at  the 
upper  fly,  which  was  the  tiny 
Beaver  Kill.  1  knew  at  once 
that  it  was  a  hopeless  case 
with  such  a  small  fly;  but  I 
held  on  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  very  clever  perform- 
ance by  the  fish  as  he  made 
his  escape.  Heading  down 
stream,  he  slid  over  the  lower 
fall  and  then,  suddenly  throw- 
ing himself  over  on  to  my  taut 
line,  he  broke  the  hook  out  of 
his  jaw  by  his  own  weight. 
Convinced  that  further  at- 
tempts to  get  him  up  would 
for  the  present  be  useless,  we 
went  back  up  stream  and  sat 
for  an  hour  by  the  mouth  of 
a  small  tributary  brook,  eating 
our  luncheon  and  talking  over 
the  experiences  of  the  fore- 
noon. We  then  cautiously  re- 
turned to  the  upper  end  of  the 
pool  and  we  both  tried  several 
times  for  the  big  fish  whose 
existence  we   now  knew  to  be 


a  fact — with  new  flies,  with  worms,  with 
imitation  bugs  and  even  with  a  stray 
bumble  bee  that  I  managed  to  catch 
alive.  But  it  was  all  in  vain;  so  we 
again  retreated  up  stream.  While  my 
companion,  who  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  catching  the  big  trout,  was  fishing 
over  some  of  the  places  we  had  fished 
in  the  morning,  I  made  my  way  through 
the  woods  to  a  small  clearing,  where  1 
caught  eight  or  ten  grasshoppers  which  1 
put  in  one  of  the  large  pockets  of  my  coat. 
Once  more  1  approached  the  pool  and 
threw  in  one  of  my  grasshoppers.  It  was 
promptly  taken  by  a  good  trout.  This 
looked  well,  so  I  threw  in  another,  which 
met  the  fate  of  the  first.     The  next  one 


Well  hooked. 


Tumbling  headlong  down  rocky  gorges. 
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brought  up  the  big  trout  with  a  rush  that 
carried  him  clear  out  of  water,  and  showed 
him  to  be  an  unusually  large  fish  for  so 
small  a  stream.  I  then  tied  on  to  my 
leader  a  good-sized  bait  hook,  and  to  this 
I  attached  the  liveliest  grasshopper  I  had 
left.  Without  hurrying  and  without  allow- 
ing my  line  to  touch  the  water  or  cast  a 
shadow  upon  its  surface,  I  held  the  strug- 
gling insect  in  the  foam  below  the  fall.  It 
was  taken  almost  instantly.  1  struck  hard 
and  about  ten  minutes  later,  after  a  lively 
and  at  times  doubtful  contest,  I  slid  out  on 
to  a  pebbly  beach  the  finest  trout  I  had 
taken  that  season.  He  was  fourteen 
inches  long  and  weighed  a  pound  and  a 
quarter.  His  back  was  jet  black,  his  under 
body  was  the  color  of  burnished  gold,  and 
his  sides  were  thickly  flecked  with  brilliant 
spots  of  many  tints  and  hues. 

But  catching  trout  is  not  the  only  thing 
that  makes  fishing  a  mountain  stream 
worth  while.  The  early  morning  ride  to 
the  place  where  you  are  to  commence  your 
day's  sport  is  in  itself  pleasant  to  a  degree 
wholly  missed  by  those  who  take  their  rides 
later  in  the  day.  During  the  early  hours 
of  the  day  the  air  is  fresh  and  invigorating; 
every  leaf  and  spear  of  grass  by  the  road- 
side sparkles  with  dew,  and  the  forest  is 
pungent  with  pleasant  and  health-giving 
odors  that  are  dispelled  as  the  sun  rises 
above  the  tree  tops  and  dries  the  moisture 
on  leaf  and  twig.  As  you  drive  quietly 
along  you  may  have  the  good  fortune  to 
see  a  deer  browsing  in  a  roadside  clearing. 
He  stands  watching  you  for  a  moment  or 
two;  then  turns  quickly  and,  with  grace- 
ful leaps,  disappears  among  the  trees. 
An  old  fox  steps  out  into  the  road  and 
trots  boldly  along  ahead  of  you  for  some 
distance;  but,  when  he  discovers  that  you 
are  gaining  on  him,  he  turns  for  an  instant, 
shows  his  teeth  with  a  snarl,  and  then 
slinks  away  into  the  bushes.  Further 
along  a  partridge  with  her  brood  of  chicks 
has  also  ventured  out  into  the  road  and, 
when  she  too  discovers  that  you  are  draw- 
ing uncomfortably  near,  there  is  a  great  to- 
do.  With  outspread  wings,  and  uttering 
the  plaintive  cry  made  by  a  mother  part- 
ridge when  she  believes  her  young  to  be  in 
danger,  she  hastily  collects  the  members  of 
her  family  and  leads  and  drives  them  back 
into  the  security  of  the  woods. 

In  wading  a  trout  stream  you,  as  an 


angler,  move  along  very  quietly;  you 
keep  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible  and, 
as  the  general  color  of  your  clothing  is 
probably  similar  to  that  of  your  immediate 
surroundings — the  sun-bleached  rocks  and 
bowlders  in  the  bed  of  the  river — you  will 
frequently  get  near  the  small  animals, 
and  sometimes  the  larger  ones,  that  may 
be  seen  along  the  banks.  Squirrels  are 
numerous  and  their  antics  as  they  leap 
from  rock  to  rock  in  crossing  the  stream, 
sometimes  quickly  recrossing  with  mani- 
fest curiosity  as  to  your  personality  and 
purpose,  are  interesting  and  amusing.  On 
one  occasion  I  saw  a  mink  sunning  him- 
self on  a  flat  rock  in  midstream.  I  moved 
forward  slowly,  the  small  creature's  bead- 
like eyes  fixed  intently  on  mine  with  an 
expression  that  indicated  varying  emotions 
— doubt,  fear,  curiosity.  But  he  did  not 
move  until  I  touched  him  gently  with  the 
tip  of  my  rod;  then,  with  a  sharp  cry,  he 
slid  into  the  water  and  disappeared.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  late  in  the  sea- 
son, to  see  a  deer  emerge  quietly  from  the 
bushes,  look  carefully  up  and  down  stream, 
and  then  step  daintily  into  the  water  and 
cross  to  the  other  side.  Once,  hearing  a 
loud  crashing  among  the  bushes  just  back 
from  the  river's  bank,  I  waded  ashore  and 
in  a  little  strip  of  moist  sand  I  saw  the  un- 
mistakable hoofprints  of  a  moose.  Now, 
with  a  six-ounce  fly  rod  for  your  only 
weapon,  meeting  a  startled  moose  may  not 
be  an  altogether  pleasant  adventure;  so, 
I  promptly  waded  back  to  the  middle  of 
the  stream  and  went  on  about  my  business, 
which  was  fishing  for  trout  and  not  look- 
ing for  stray  moose. 

Of  all  the  interesting  objects  along  the 
course  of  a  woodland  stream  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  are  the  birds.  They  are 
very  numerous,  and  their  variety  seems 
unlimited.  Where  the  river  flows  through 
the  forest  depths,  a  scarlet  tanager  now 
and  then  flashes  into  view,  his  brilliant 
plumage  contrasting  sharply  with  the  som- 
ber background  of  the  fir.  A  flock  of  cedar 
birds  rises  from  among  the  pine  needles 
and  settles  quietly  on  the  limbs  overhead. 
Silently,  and  with  that  gentle  demeanor 
so  characteristic  of  this  well-bred  bird, 
they  wait  until  you  have  passed  out  of 
sight  before  again  dropping  to  the  ground 
to  resume  their  feeding.  J  uncos  are 
everywhere,   in  the  pastures,   among  the 
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alders  and  by  the 
trout-pools.  They 
are  always  busy, 
happy  and  content- 
ed. One  day,  at- 
tracted by  the  flut- 
tering of  a  large 
number  of  birds  in 
a  lone  tree  near 
the  river,  1  waded 
ashore  to  investi- 
gate and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  Hock 
of  not  less  than 
twenty  rose- 
breasted  grosbeaks, 
all  males.  The  sight 
of  so  many  of  these 
beautiful  birds 
gat hered  together  at 
one  time  was  an 
unusual  one,  while 
the  sound  of  their 
rich  notes  sung  in 
chorus  suggested  a 
pastoral  symphony. 
The  hermit  thrush 
is  present  in  fair 
numbers  and,  as  he 
rests  upon  the  low 
limb  of  a  pine  and 
delivers  his  anthem 
smoothly,  plaintively,  he  makes  good  his 
claim  to  being  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  the  forest  musicians.  His  cousin, 
the  veery,  perched  in  a  nearby  thicket 
sends  forth  his  song  in  a  series  of  rings,  or 
spirals,  that  have  a  peculiar  metallic 
quality,  which  is  startling  in  its  intensity. 
Sandpipers  are  common  even  in  moun- 
tainous regions,  and  I  have  frequently 
seen  a  pair  followed  by  their  tiny  chicks 
teetering  along  the  shore  ahead  of  me, 
the  old  birds  excitedly  "peep- seeping" 
to  the  young  ones  to  beware  of  the  ap- 
proaching danger.  Warblers,  flycatchers, 
vireos  and  many  of  the  rarer  birds  are 
seen  in  the  woods,  in  the  meadows  and 
among  the  bushes  fringing  the  river  banks, 
and  they  are  nearly  all  friendly.  They 
seldom  seem  disturbed  by  your  presence, 
and  their  apparent  interest  in  your  move- 
ments and  occupation  tempts  them  to 
keep  in  your  vicinity,  and  furnishes  you 
with  opportunities  not  found  elsewhere  to 
observe  them  at  close  range. 

Yet  there  is  one  who  is  uncompromis- 


An  anxious  moment. 


ingly  your  foe — the 
k  i  n  gfisher.  Like 
you,  he  is  angler; 
but,  unlike  you,  he 
is  a  professional. 
He  fishes  for  a  liv- 
ing, and  he  looks 
upon  your  presence 
as  an  intrusion  on 
what  he  doubtless 
considers  his  private 
domain.  You  are  a 
trespasser,  he  is  at 
home.  Perched  in 
statuesque  pose  on 
a  dead  limb  that 
overhangs  the 
stream,  he  watches 
your  approach  with 
increasing  suspicion 
and  resentment. 
Suddenly  leaping 
from  his  perch  and 
uttering  his  harsh, 
rattling  cry,  he  darts 
up  stream,  his  pas- 
sage through  the  air 
seeming  like  a  flash 
of  vivid  blue.  He 
finds  a  new  perch 
back  of  you,  but 
quickly  abandons  it 
and  darts  by  as  before.  His  angry  protest, 
this  time  coming  upon  you  from  behind,  is 
unpleasant  in  its  suddenness;  and,  as  he  re- 
peats this  maneuver  several  times,  you  are 
not  sorry  when  you  have  passed  out  of 
sight  around  a  bend  of  the  river.  But  if, 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  see  his  mode  of 
fishing,  you  cautiously  creep  back  through 
the  weeds,  you  soon  discover  him  perched 
as  before  on  an  overhanging  limb.  While 
you  stand  watching  him,  he  leaps  into  the 
air  and  dives  with  unerring  aim  into  a 
part  of  the  river  where  rocks  are  strewn 
about  so  thickly  as  to  make  his  self- 
destruction  seem  inevitable;  but  he  quickly 
emerges,  bearing  in  his  strong  spike-like 
bill  a  small  trout,  with  which  he  flies  off 
to  a  nearby  sandbank,  where  in  a  deep  hole 
he  has  his  family. 

You  return  to  the  river,  pick  up  your 
rod  and,  right  where  a  small  brook  tumbles 
into  the  larger  stream,  you  cast  your  string 
of  flies,  hoping  that  your  skill  may  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  feathered  angler  whose  dar- 
ing performance  you  have  just  witnessed. 


THE    FELLOWS    OUT    UPON    THE 

LINE 

BY    EDWARD    HUNGERFORD 


out  of   twelve — is 


NE  man  in  every  twelve 
men  in  the  United  States 
is  on  the  pay-roll  of  a 
railroad.  No  wonder 
then  that  great  organ- 
ism comes  so  closely  to 
human    life    throughout 

the  nation,  that  one  seems  to  touch  it  at 

every  turn. 
This  then — this  one 

the    real    army    of 

industrial    America. 

Composed  of  nearly 

a  million  and  a  half 

men,  it  is  ?n  army 

that  inspires  loyalty 

and    cooperation 

within  its  own  ranks 

and  confidence  and 

admiration    from 

without.  To  a  na- 
tion whose  creed  is 

work,   it    stands   as 

the  uniformed  host 

stands  to  a  fighting 

nation  like  England 

or  France  or  Ger- 
many.   The  army  of 

industrial     America 

inspires  not  one  whit 

less    affection    than 

those  great  corps  of 

paid  fighters  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Ninety-six  per 

cent,  of  this  army  of 

railroaders  is  en- 
gaged in  the  busi- 
ness of  maintaining 

and    operating    the 

great    avenues  of 

transportation  —  an 

overwhelming    pro- 
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The  humble  track-walker  feels  that  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  his  shoulders. 
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portion  in  the  last  phase  of  the  business. 
The  operating  department  is,  to  the  aver- 
age mind,  the  railroad.  Its  members  are 
the  men  with  whom  the  public  comes  most 
often  in  contact;  they  are  the  men  who  are 
most  often  called  upon  to  hazard  life  and 
limb  in  the  pursuit  of  their  callings.  The 
romance  of  the  railroad — that  romance 
which  is  told  in  unending  prose  and  verse 
— hovers  over  the  men  who  operate  it. 
The  men  who  labor 
in  the  shops  and  keep 
engines  and  cars 
safe  and  fit  for  the 
most  efficient  service 
have  no  small  re- 
sponsibilities. More- 
over, their  work, 
forging  and  finishing 
great  masses  of 
metal,  is  not  with- 
out its  own  hazards. 
The  men  who  give 
their  time  and 
talents  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  track 
and  structure  of  the 
railroad  have  equal 
responsibilities.  It  is 
not  doubted  for  an 
instant  that  both  of 
these  are  important 
functions  in  the  con- 
duct of  railroad 
transportation  and 
each  in  turn  will 
have  full  attention 
given  to  it. 

In  a  previous 
chapter  we  have  con- 
sidered the  men  who 
control  the  actual 
operation  of  the  rail- 
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A  gate-tender  at  a  highway  crossing  may  hold  the  fate  of  human  life  in  the  balancing  of  his 

steady  hands. 
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There  is  not  much  loafing  at  the  little  yellow  depot  in  the  country. 
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road,  the  safe  conduct  of  its  trains  up 
and  down  the  line.  How  about  the 
privates  in  the  ranks  of  this  industrial 
army,  the  men,  who  by  their  loyalty  and 
ability,  form  the  very  foundations  of  suc- 
cessful operation,  who  also  form  the 
material  from  which  executives  are  being 
chosen  every  day? 

There  are  no  common  laborers  in  this 
phase  of  railroad  work.  A  man  with 
stout  muscles  and  less  than  the  average 
amount  of  brains  can  ofttimes  shovel  bal- 
last out  with  the  track  gangs.  There  are 
many,  many  opportunities  for  crude  labor 
in  the  heavy  metal  work  of  the  railroad's 
shops,  but  there  are  none  within  the  scien- 
tific activity  that  gives  itself  to  the  run- 
ning of  the  trains.  The  humblest  of  these 
folk  must  have  a  particular  talent,  a  talent 
so  peculiar  that  it  might  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  "latent  Americanism,"  and  so 
just  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head.  The  low- 
est-priced man  in  the  train  service  must 
understand  the  entire  complicated  theories 
of  railroad  operation  to  a  "T."  He  may 
be  the  man  on  whom  responsibility — the 
responsibility  for  the  safety  of  not  one  but 
many  human  lives — may  suddenly  be 
thrust.  A  gate-tender  at  a  highway  cross- 
ing is  not  ordinarily  a  place  of  gravest  re- 
sponsibility, yet  in  some  least  expected 
hour  this  humble  employe  of  the  operating 
department  may  hold  the  fate  of  human 
life  in  the  balancing  of  his  steady  hands. 

WHAT   IS    REQUIRED   OF    RAILROAD   MEN 

Americans  run  the  American  railroads. 
For  this  great  service  men  must  possess 
not  only  the  mental  capacity  for  under- 
standing the  technique  of  operation  but 
the  physical  strength  to  meet  the  stress  of 
hard  labor  and  of  every  sort  of  weather 
and  of  long  hours  spent  upon  moving 
trains.  Moreover,  there  is  a  requirement 
of  morale;  a  man  must  fully  know  and 
quite  as  fully  accept  the  responsibility  for 
human  life  that  is  placed  in  his  hands. 
These  things  combined  make  that  "latent 
Americanism"  of  which  I  have  just  spoken, 
and  the  railroad  digging  deep  into  this 
mine  of  "latent  Americanism"  finds  its 
material,  not  in  the  great  cities  with  their 
vast  colonies  of  foreigners,  but  usually  on 
the  farms  of  a  broad,  broad  land.  The 
fc>oy  standing  in  the  pasture  sees  the  ex- 


The  keen-eyed  sound-bodied  man  who  stood 
beside  his  engine. 


press  train  go  skimming  past  him  from  an 
unknown  great  world  into  another  un- 
known great  world,  and  straightway  he 
has  the  railroad  fever.  He  drives  to  the 
depot  with   the  milk  cans  and  there  he 
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The  fireman  hard  at  it  on  the  rocking  floci 
of  the  swaying  engine. 


The  farmer  boy  sees  the  express  go  skimming  pasv  him. 


comes  in  contact  with  the  personnel  of 
that  link  of  steel  that  stretches  across  the 
farm  where  he  was  born.  It  is  only  a 
little  time  after  that  before  he  is  applying 
for  work  as  a  railroad  man. 

So  it  is  that  the  railroad  gets  fine  timber 
for  its  service.  It  picks  and  chooses.  For 
its  choice  it  has  the  pick  of  American  tim- 
ber, the  ironwood  of  our  national  forests 
of  humanity.  It  gathers  its  army  of  men, 
inspects  them  carefully  for  physical,  men- 
tal, moral  requirements,  and  then  it  im- 
presses upon  them  the  necessity  of  good 
living,  the  absolute  necessity  of  deference 
to  an  established  and  rigid  system  of  disci- 
pline as  a  requirement  in  the  successful 
handling  of  the  difficult  transportation 
business. 

Thus  we  have  the  railroad  men  of  the 
best  workers  of  the  nation.  If  you  want 
proof  of  that  ask  any  of  the  great  mail- 
order concerns  which  class  of  business  they 
prefer  and  they  will  tell  you  without  hesi- 
tation that  it  is  the  railroad  man.  Come 
closer  home  and  ask  the  merchants  of  any 
community  the  same  question.  Their  an- 
swer will  be  the  same.  Rigid  conditions, 
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out-of-door  life,  sober  habits  make  desira- 
ble citizens  out  of  this  class  of  workers. 
There  are  none  better  anywhere. 

HOW    PROMOTION    COMES 

In  the  train  service  the  ordinary  route 
of  promotion  is  through  the  freight  service 
to  the  passenger.  Thus,  for  the  farmer's 
boy  who  hankers  to  sit  in  the  cab  of  the 
locomotive  that  hauls  the  Limited  there  is 
a  long  hard  path.  Chances  are  that  at  the 
beginning  the  road  foreman  of  engines  will 
start  him  at  odd  chores,  wiping  engines 
and  the  like,  around  some  one  of  the  big 
roundhouses.  He  will  work  hard  but  here 
he  will  begin  to  absorb  the  romance  of  the 
line,  the  romance  that,  like  fog  and  engine 
smoke,  lies  thick  enough  to  cut  around  the 
engine  house.  Perhaps  after  a  while  they 
will  give  him  a  little  authority  and  make 
him  a  hostler.  The  hostler  and  the  stalls 
in  the  roundhouse  are  quaint  survivals  of 
the  most  primitive  railroad  days,  when 
horses  were  really  motive  power. 

At  odd  times,  night  times,  perhaps,  the 
boy  will  ride  in  engine  cabs  and  gradually 
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acquire  a  knowledge  of  one  of  these  great 
machines  such  as  no  text-book  would  ever 
give  him.  Then  comes  his  first  big  oppor- 
tunity. There  is  a  vacancy  among  the  en- 
gine crews;  the  road  foreman  of  engines 
gives  him  a  good  report,  and  he  begins  to 
have  dealings  with  the  trainmaster.  He 
is  made  a  fireman,  and  he  travels  the  divi- 
sion end  to  end,  day  in  and  day  out. 

Now  he  knows  why  the  railroad  requires 
physical  tests.  Even  after  he  has  taken 
another  step  in  advance  and  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  passenger  service — we  will 
assume  that  ours  is  a  bright,  ambitious 
boy — he  will  only  find  that  his  labors  in 
the  engine  cab  will  have  been  increased. 
It  is  no  slight  task,  firing  a  heavy  locomo- 
tive over  one  hundred  or  more  miles  of 
grade-climbing,  curve-rounding  railroad. 
It  is  a  task  that  fairly  calls  for  human  arms 
of  steel.  The  appetite  of  that  firebox  is 
seemingly  insatiable.     There  is  hardly   a 


Photograph  by  D. 

The  conductor  is  responsible  for  the  safe  conduct 


moment  during  the  run  that  it  is  not  clam- 
oring to  be  fed  and  that  the  fireman  is  not 
hard  at  it  there  on  the  rocking  floor  of  the 
swaying  tender,  reaching  from  coal  tender 
to  firebox  door. 

But  the  day  does  come,  if  he  sticks  hard 
at  it,  when  he  becomes  an  engineer.  He 
has  learned  the  line  well,  during  his  count- 
less trips  over  it  as  fireman.  He  has  come 
to  know  every  signal,  every  bridge,  every 
station,  every  curve,  every  grade,  every 
place  for  slow,  careful  running,  every 
place  for  speeding  as  thoroughly  as  ever 
river  pilot  learned  his  course.  There  have 
been  many  times  when  he  has  had  to  as- 
sume temporary  charge  of  the  engine.  He 
is  a  qualified  man  at  last  to  sit  in  the  right- 
hand  of  the  cab,  to  have  command  over  re- 
verse lever  and  over  throttle. 

His  work  is  of  a  different  sort  already. 
The  hard  physical  labor  is  a  thing  of  the 
past;  most  of  the  time  he  sits  at  his  work. 
But  responsibility  replaces 
physical  stress,  and  the  farmer 
boy  now  realizes  which  of  the 
two  is  the  more  wearing.  Upon 
his  judgment — instant  judg- 
ment time  and  time  again — 
the  fate  of  that  heavy  train 
depends.  After  he  has  been 
promoted  from  freight  engi- 
neer to  passenger  engineer  he 
has  a  train  filled  with  human- 
ity, and  he  knows  the  differ- 
ence. By  day  the  inclination 
of  a  signal  blade;  by  night 
friendly  welcome  or  the  harsh 
command  of  changeable  lights 
must  never  escape  him.      One 

slip  and  after  that 

The  engineer  prefers  not  to 
think  of  that.  He  prefers  to 
think  of  a  safe  trip,  terminal 
to  terminal,  to  think  of  the 
long  line  covered  once  again 
in  safety,  to  think  of  the  sta- 
tion at  the  far  end  of  the  divi- 
sion where  another  engine  and 
engineer  will  be  in  waiting  to 
take  the  train  another  stage  in 
its  long  journey  across  the  land, 
to  think  of  the  home  and  family 
awaiting  him.  He  is  a  big, 
passenger  man  now.  When 
he  gets  to  the  end  of  the  run, 
F.urquhart.jr.  there  will  be  a  crew  to  take 
of  his  train,     his   locomotive    away    to   the 
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roundhouse.  He  will  have  a  bit  of  a  wash, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  will  be  bound 
through  the  station  waiting-room,  well 
dressed,  smoking  a  good  fifteen-cent  cigar, 
quite  as  fine  a  type  of  American  citizen  as 
you  might  wish  to  see  anywhere.  You 
would  hardly  recognize  in  this  well-dressed 
man  of  affairs,  the  keen-eyed,  sound-bod- 
ied man  in  blue  jeans  who  stood  beside  his 
engine,  oil-can  in  hand,  at  the  far  end  of 
the  division. 

THE    BRAKEMAN    AND   THE    TRAINMAN 

This  same  type  holds  through  the  man 
in  care  of  the  other  parts  of  the  trains. 
Take  the  brakemen — they  call  him  train- 
man nowadays  in  the  passenger  service. 
In  the  old  days  this  was  a  slouchy,  some- 
what slovenly  dressed  individual  of  a  self- 
acknowledged  independence.  Time  has 
changed  him  in  thirty  years.  An  increased 
respect  for  the  service  has  taken  away 
from  his  slouchiness;  a  feeling  that  good 
work  and  hard  work  will  take  him  through 
the  ranks — through  a  service  as  conductor, 
perhaps  to  trainmaster,  to  superintendent, 
goodness  knows  how  much  further — has  re- 
placed that  bumptious  independence. 

He  began  as  brakeman  on  a  freight. 
There  were  two,  possibly  three,  of  these 
men  to  the  train,  under  command  of  the 
conductor,  back  there  in  the  caboose  and 
they  were  supposed  to  distribute  them- 
selves pretty  equally  over  the  top  of  the 
train.  The  foreward  brakeman  would 
work  from  the  cab  backward,  the  rear 
brakeman  from  the  caboose — he  probably 
calls  it  a  "hack" — forward,  the  remaining 
man,  when  a  third  was  assigned  to  the 
train,  having  the  middle.  It  was  thought 
and  confidently  predicted  that  with  the 
universal  use  of  the  air-brake  to  freight 
equipment  that  the  days  of  clambering 
over  the  tops  of  the  cars  to  man  the  brakes 
were  over.  Brakemen  twenty  years  ago 
were  dreaming  of  the  day  when  they  might 
sit  in  a  cab  or  caboose  and  have  the  diffi- 
cult work  of  slacking  or  the  stopping  of  a 
1500-ton  train  accomplished,  through  the 
genius  of  mechanism,  by  a  hand-turn  of 
the  engineer  upon  an  air-brake  throttle. 
But  what  looked  so  well  in  theory  has  not 
worked  quite  so  well  in  practice.  The 
railroads  have  found  the  wear  and  tear  on 
the  air-brake  equipment,  particularly  with 


steep-grade  lines  and  heavy  equipment,  a 
tremendous  expense.  For  that  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  still  greater  safety — follow- 
ing the  railroad  rule  to  use  each  possible 
safety  measure,  one  upon  the  other — the 
brakemen  are  still  compelled  to  keep  to 
the  tops  of  the  cars,  though  not  so  much  as 
formerly,  to  be  sure. 

On  a  pleasant  day  this  is  a  task  that  can 
give  the  average  brakeman  a  sort  of  su- 
preme contempt  for  the  man  whose  work 
houses  him  within  four  walls.  If  the  road 
lay  through  a  lovely  country,  if  it  pierce 
mountain  ranges,  or  follow  the  twisting 
course  of  a  broad  river  he  may  feel  a  con- 
tempt, too,  for  the  passenger  who  only 
observes  the  lovely  scenes  through  the 
narrow  confines  of  a  car  window.  To  him 
there  is  a  broad  horizon,  and  he  would  be 
a  poor  sort  of  man  indeed  if  he  did  not  rise 
to  the  inspiration  of  this  environment. 

There  is  quite  another  side  of  this  in  the 
winter.  Let  wind  and  rain  and  then  freez- 
ing weather  come,  and  that  icy  footpath 
over  the  top  of  the  snaky  train  becomes  the 
most  dangerous  way  in  all  Christendom. 
It  only  consists  of  three  narrow  planks 
laid  lengthwise  of  the  train,  and  between 
the  cars  there  is  a  two-foot  interval  to  be 
jumped.  Hand  rails  of  any  sort  are  an 
impossibility,  and  the  brakeman  now  and 
then  will  receive  a  sharp  slap  in  the  face 
that  is  not  the  slap  of  wind  or  of  sleet,  and 
he  will  fall  flat  upon  the  car-roof  or  dodge 
to  the  ladders  that  run  up  between  the 
cars.  The  slap  was  the  slap  of  the  "tick- 
ler," or  "tell-tale,"  that  gallows-like  affair 
that  stands  guard  before  tunnels  and  low 
bridges  and  gives  crude  warning  to  the 
men  working  upon  the  train  roofs  of  a 
worse  slap  yet  to  come,  if  he  did  not  heed  it. 

There  are  other  dangers,  not  the  least  of 
these  the  possibility  of  open  battle  at  any 
time  of  day  or  night  with  one  or  more 
"hobos,"  tramps,  or  "yeggmen"  who  seem 
to  regard  freight  trains  as  complimentary 
transportation  extended  to  them  as  a  right, 
and  train-crews  as  their  natural  enemies. 
The  list  of  railroad  men  who  have  lost  their 
lives  because  of  these  thugs  is  not  a  short 
one.  It  is  one  of  the  many  records  of  rail- 
road heroism. 

Still  the  brakeman  has  a  far  easier  time 
of  it  than  his  prototype  of  a  generation  or 
more  back.  The  air-brake  is  a  big  help. 
When  a  train  breaks  in  two  or  three  parts 
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on  a  grade,  the  pulling  out  of  the  air- 
couplings  automatically  sets  the  brakes  on 
every  part,  and  if  you  do  not  know  what 
that  means  ask  one  of  the  old-timers.  In 
the  old  days  of  the  hand-brakes  the  very 
worst  of  all  freight  accidents  came  when  a 
section  of  a  freight  train,  without  any  one 
aboard  to  set  its  brakes,  broke  loose  and 
came  crashing  down  a  hill  into  some  help- 
less train.  Ask  the  old-timer  about  the 
hand-couplings  and  the  terrific  record  of 
maimed  arms  and  bodies  that  they  left. 
The  modern  automatic  couplings  have 
been  worth  far  more  than  their  cost  to  the 
railroads. 

In  the  course  of  time  and  advancement 
the  brakeman  leaves  the  freight  and  enters 
the  passenger  service.  Now  he  is  called  a 
trainman,  and  is  attired  in  a  natty  uni- 
form. He  has  to  shave,  to  keep  his  hands 
clean — wear  gloves,  perhaps — and  be  a 
little  more  of  a  Chesterfield.  He  must  an- 
nounce the  stations  in  fairly  intelligible 
tones,  and  be  prepared  to  answer  pleas- 
antly and  accurately  the  thousand  and 
one  foolish  questions  put  to  him  by  pas- 
sengers. 

THE   CONDUCTOR 

As  a  conductor  he  will  probably  begin 
in  the  freight  service.  His  caboose  will  be 
a  traveling  office  and  more  than  that,  it 
will  carry  all  the  gossip  of  the  division  up 
and  down  the  line.  It  may  be  a  homely 
little  car,  but  it  is  just  as  sure  to  be  a  home- 
like place.  From  its  elevated  outlook  he 
may  command  a  good  view  of  the  train 
away  ahead  to  the  engine,  and  he  will  be 
supposed  to  know  all  the  while  that  the 
brakeman  are  attending  to  their  duties, 
that  the  train  is  in  good  order,  particu- 
larly that  there  are  no  hot-boxes  smoking 
away  and  in  imminent  danger  of  setting 
fire  to  the  train  and  its  valuable  contents. 
There  is  a  deal  of  bookkeeping  to  be  ac- 
complished in  that  traveling  office.  The 
conductor  will  receive  the  way-bills  of  the 
cars  of  his  train  and  their  contents,  and  he 
is  held  responsible  for  their  safe  deliveries 
to  their  destination  or  the  junction  points 
where  they  are  to  be  delivered  to  other 
lines. 

When  he  comes  to  the  passenger  service 
there  will  be  still  more  bookkeeping  to 
confront  him,  and  he  will  have  to  be  a  man 


of  good  mental  attainments  to  handle  all 
the  many,  many  varieties  of  local  and 
through  tickets,  mileage-books,  passes  and 
other  forms  of  transportation  contracts 
that  come  to  him,  to  detect  the  good  from 
the  bad,  to  throw  out  the  counterfeits  that 
are  constantly  being  offered  to  him.  He 
will  have  to  carry  quite  a  money  account 
for  cash  affairs,  and  he  knows  that  mis- 
takes will  have  to  be  paid  for  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 

All  that  is  only  a  phase  of  his  business. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  care  and  safe  con- 
duct of  his  train,  equally  responsible  in 
this  last  respect  with  the  engineer.  He 
also  receives  and  signs  for  the  train  orders, 
and  he  is  required  to  keep  in  mind  every 
detail  of  the  train's  progress  over  the  line. 
He  will  have  his  own  assortment  of  ques- 
tions tp  answer  at  every  stage  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  he  will  be  expected  to  maintain 
the  discipline  of  the  railroad  upon  its 
trains.  That  may  mean  in  the  one  in- 
stance the  ejectment  of  a  passenger  who 
refuses  to  pay  his  fare — and  still  he  must 
not  involve  the  road  in  any  big  damage 
suit — or  in  another,  the  subjugation  of 
some  gang  of  drunken  loafers.  The  real 
wonder  of  it  is  that  so  many  conductors 
come  as  near  as  they  do  to  the  Chester- 
fieldian  standards. 

OTHER  MEN  OF  THE  PASSENGER  CREW 

In  the  forward  part  of  the  train  are  still 
other  members  of  its  crew,  some  of  them 
possibly  who  are  not  paid  by  the  railroad, 
but  who  are  indirectly  of  its  service. 
Among  these  last  may  be  classed  the  mail- 
clerks,  who  are  distinctly  employes  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  messengers 
of  the  various  express  companies.  If  the 
road  be  small  and  the  train  unimportant 
these  workers  may  be  grouped  with  the 
baggagemen  in  the  baggage  car.  If  the 
train  be  still  less  important  the  baggage- 
man may  assume  part  of  the  functions  of 
mail-clerk  and  express  messenger.  If  so, 
he  is  apt  to  have  his  own  hands  full.  The 
mere  manual  exercise  of  stacking  a  sixty- 
foot  baggage  car  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
heavy  trunks — and  the  commercial  trav- 
elers and  theatrical  folk  do  carry  heavy 
trunks — is  no  slight  matter.  But  that  is 
not  all.  The  trunk  put  off  at  the  wrong 
place  or  the  trunk  that  is  not  put  off  at  all 
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is  apt  to  make  the  railroad  an  enemy  for 
life,  and  the  baggageman  is  another  one  of 
the  many  in  the  service  who  is  permitted 
to  make  no  mistakes. 

When  he  has  United  States  mail  sacks 
and  a  stack  of  express  packages  to  handle 
his    troubles    only    multiply.     His    book- 
keeping   increases    prodigiously    and    his 
temper  undergoes    a    sharper 
strain.     Give  him  all  of  these, 
then  a  couple  of  fighting  Boston 
terriers,  who  must,  because  of 
one  of  the  many  minor  regu- 
lations of   railroad   passenger 
traffic,   ride    in    the    baggage 
car,  a  cold  and  draughty  car, 
and  you  will  no  longer  wonder 
why    the   baggageman  has   a 
streak  of  ill-temper  at   times. 
His  life  is    certainly  no   sine- 
cure,   neither    is    he    in    the 
direct    path    of   advancement 
like  his  co-workers,  the  fireman 
and  the  brakeman. 

These  train  workers  who  are 
so  little  seen  by  the  traveling 
public  —  baggagemen,  mail 
clerks  and  express  messengers 
alike — ride  in  the  most  hazard- 
ous part  of  the  equipment,  the 
extreme  forward  cars  of  the 
train.  Read  the  list  of  train 
accidents,  involving  loss  of 
life,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  you  will  find  that  these 
have  headed  the  list  of  killed 
or  injured.  Their  work  is  hard, 
their  hours  long,  their  pay 
modest.  They  form  a  silent 
brigade  of  the  industrial  army 
that  is  always  close  to  the 
f,ri%r  line-  A  forlorn  tower 


be  a  junction  tower  or  a  point  where  two 
busy  lines  of  track  intersect  or  cross  one 
another,  it  is  his  duty  to  set  the  proper 
switches  and  their  governing  signals. 

It  seems  a  simple  enough  thing,  and  it  is. 
But  even  the  simple  things  in  railroading 
must  be  executed  with  extreme  care.  If 
the  tower-man  set  those  switches  and  sig- 
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set  out  upon  the  plain. 


SERVICE    IN    THE    RAILROAD    OUTPOSTS 

There  remains  in  the  operating  service 

a  great  branch  of  the  army  that  does  not 

scurry  up   and  down   the  line.     Some  of 

these   are   its   lonely   outposts,    a  forlorn 

tower  hidden  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  or 

set  out  upon  the  plain,  where  a  desolate 

(    man  guards  a  cluster  of  switch  levers  and 

!    hardly   knows   of   the   outer   world,    save 

J    through  the  clicking  of  his  telegraph  key 

or  the  rush  of  the  trains  passing  below  his 

perch.     He  knows  each  of  these.     If  his 


nals  three  hundred  and  nineteen  times  in 
the  course  of  a  day  they  must  be  set  abso- 
lutely correct  three  hundred  and  nineteen 
times.  There  can  be  no  slurring  in  his 
work. 

These  men  in  the  towers  have  their  own 
records  of  bravery.  They  are  the  sentinels 
of  the  railroad,  and  faithful  sentinels  they 
are — each  of  them.  The  lonely  tower,  like 
so  many  other  phases  of  railroad  activity, 
gives  long  opportunity  for  thought  and 
meditation,  and  so  it  is  not  so  strange, 
after  all,  that  one  of  them  has  recently 
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given  the  country  a  most  distinguished 
essayist  upon  national  railroad  conditions. 

There  are  even  humbler  positions  in  the 
operating  service,  each  of  them  demanding 
a  fine  loyalty,  and  a  fair  measure  of  ability. 
Even  the  young  boy  who  draws  a  baggage 
truck  knows  that  the  path  of  advancement 
starts  at  his  very  feet,  and  the  humble 
track-walker  feels  that  a  good  part  of  the 
railroad  safety  and  the  railroad  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  his  broad  shoulders.  His 
is  also  a  forlorn  task,  trudging  back  and 
forth  over  a  section  of  line,  hammer  and 
wrench  in  hand,  looking  for  the  broken 
rail  or  other  defect,  slight  in  itself,  but  ca- 
pable of  infinite  harm. 

By  day  his  task  is  dreary  and  arduous 
enough.  By  night  it  is  far  more  so.  With 
his  lantern  in  hand  he  must  patrol  the  line 
faithfully,  even  if  the  wind  howl  about  him 
and  the  snow  come  to  block  his  progress. 
The  passengers  in  the  fast  express  trains 
that  whirl  past  him  and  who  see,  if  they 
see  anything  at  all  without,  only  a  blotch 
of  a  tiny  spark  of  light,  do  not  know  that  it 
is  a  part  of  their  protection.  There  is  a 
deal  of  "behind  the  scenes"  in  railroad 
operation. 

And  so  it  goes — there  are  hundreds  of 
hand-switchmen  who  make  the  safe  path 
for  the  train  and  upon  each  of  them  hangs 
responsibility.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  each 
of  them  knows  that,  and  that  each  lives 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  responsibility. 

THE    STATION    AGENT 

The  station  agent,  even  in  the  smallest 
towns,  has  a  less  lonely  time.  He  comes 
in  contact  with  the  outside  world  and  oft- 
times  his  life  goes  quite  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. A  local  train  may  be  due  within 
three  minutes  and  here  comes  Aunt  Mary 
Clark,  delayed  until  the  train  is  already 
whistling  the  station  stop.  Aunt  Mary  is 
deaf,  and  it  takes  her  some  time  to  buy 
her  ticket  and  to  ask  endless  questions* 
which  must  bring  a  string  of  endless 
answers.  At  that  very  moment  the 
agent's  telegraph  sounder  begins  to  call 
him.  A  message,  upon  which  the  safety 
of  the  operation  of  that  train  perhaps  de- 
pends, is  being  poured  into  his  ear,  and  he 
cannot  afford  to  miss  a  single  click  of  that 
instrument,  the  responsibility  will  be  his 
if  anything  goes  wrong  in  its  delivery.    On 


top  of  all  this  some  commercial  traveler 
may  be  clamoring  for  the  checking  of  his 
trunk — the  representative  of  the  railroad 
in  the  small  town  has  to  keep  his  wits 
about  him  in  such  times. 

Of  course,  if  the  town  be  sizable  he  may 
have  a  staff  about  him.  In  such  a  case  he 
may  have  a  baggage-room  with  a  baggage- 
man and  baggage-handlers  installed;  he 
may  have  assistants  to  mind  the  telegraph 
instrument  and  to  sell  tickets,  other  as- 
sistants to  look  after  the  freight.  He  may 
even  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  station- 
master  in  uniform,  or  else  have  such  a  dig- 
nitary reporting  to  him. 

But  in  the  majority  of  railroad  stations 
throughout  the  United  States  the  station 
agent  is  the  staff.  Indeed,  he  is  lucky  if 
he  has  a  man  to  "spell"  him  in  his  "off" 
hours.  He  probably  is  the  agent  of  the 
express  company  in  addition,  and  probably 
the  agent  of  the  telegraph  company,  too, 
which,  by  arrangement  with  the  railroad, 
transacts  a  general  commercial  business 
over  its  wires.  Not  infrequently  the  local 
post  office  is  at  the  depot,  and  the  agent 
proves  the  versatility  of  his  profession  by 
acting  as  postmaster,  too.  He  serves  many 
masters,  as  you  can  see,  and  not  all  of 
these  are  outside  of  the  railroad.  He  is 
not  only  answerable  to  the  superintendent. 
In  almost  every  case  he  is  freight  agent, 
too,  making  out  the  bills  of  lading  and  fig- 
uring the  complicated  rate  sheet.  For  this 
part  of  his  work  he  is  under  the  control  of 
the  general  freight  agent.  The  general 
passenger  agent  is  also  his  superior  officer. 
To  him  he  must  account  accurately  for  his 
ticket  sales,  and  that  is  not  always  a  very 
easy  matter.  The  question  of  passenger 
rates  is  a  fairly  complicated  one. 

Still  the  agent  must  not  only  be  able  to 
figure  the  rate  to  South  Paris,  Me.,  or  to 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  within  two  minutes,  but 
he  must  make  out  a  long  and  correct  ticket 
within  that  time,  while  the  railroad's 
patron  demands  information  about  some 
branch-line  connection  on  another  system 
a  thousand  miles  away.  That  country 
station  agent  earns  every  cent  of  his  hum- 
ble salary.  He  works  long  hours  and  then 
occasionally  one  of  the  railroad's  travel- 
ing representatives  will  drop  in  upon  him 
and  casually  suggest  that  in  his  leisure 
time  he  might  get  out  and  solicit  a  little 
business  for  the  company ! 
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There  is  not  much  loafing  at  the  little 
yellow  depot  in  the  country.  Sometimes 
a  group  of  trainmen  from  some  freight 
awaiting  orders  will  gather  there  to  swap 
stories  and  the  keen  wit  of  the  railroad. 
These  are  the  exceptions.  The  most  times 
are  the  times  of  long,  hard  grind,  work, 
work,  work  like  the  men  out  upon  the 
trains.  This  railroad  army  is  truly  the 
army  of  hard  work.  It  was  gathered  for 
labor. 

Yet  the  station  agent,  leaning  over  his 


telegraph  instrument  in  the  bay  of  his 
office,  and  watching  the  Limited  scurry 
by  the  little  depot,  and  seeing  the  presi- 
dent's big  and  gay  private  car  hitched  on 
behind,  knows  that  that  very  executive  in 
charge  of  many  miles  of  railroad  and 
thousands  of  men  once  came  from  another 
little  country  depot  like  this.  Time  may 
yet  come  when  he,  himself,  will  have  a 
private  car  and  a  deal  of  authority.  There 
is  the  great  goal  for  every  man  in  the  rail- 
road service. 


The  engineer — a  man  qualified  to  sit  in  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  cab. 


THE    HUMMING    BIRD 


BY  THOMAS  A.  POOL 


With  ruby  throat  a-glittering 
Amid  the  magic  green  of  spring, 
He  seems  a  pansy  rare,  a-wing. 

His  food  is  nectar  in  a  bloom, 
Sipp'd  from  a  chair  of   sweet  perfume 
To  the  soft  sound  of  humming  plume. 

If  we  lov'd  music,  sweets  and  flow'rs, 

And  liv'd  always  in  sunny  bow'rs, 

Like  this  wee  sprite,  what  joy  were  ours  ? 


THE    STORY   OF    SILVERSCALES 


BY   W.   F.   BACKUS 


IGH  up  in  the  Cascade 
range,  winding  its  way 
through  vast  regiments 
of  stately  firs,  was  a 
little  mountain  stream. 
Clear  and  cold  it  hurried 
-^  along  over  the  smooth 
brown  pebbles,  pausing  now  and  then  in  a 
gently  circling  eddy  before  breaking  into 
the  pool  below.  To  all  appearances,  it 
was  just  the  same  as  hundreds  of  similar 
little  streams,  yet  it  had  one  great  dis- 
tinction. 

For  on  one  of  its  smooth  running  ripples 
was  the  birthplace  of  Silverscales.  Day 
after  day  a  dainty,  pink-tinted  ball,  hardly 
larger  than  a  pea,  was  gently  rolled  to  and 
fro  on  its  pebbly  bed.  Yet  it  never  rolled 
far  from  its  resting  place.  You  see,  this 
little  pink  ball  was  a  salmon  egg,  and  the 
mother  fish,  before  depositing  it,  with 
many  others,  was  careful  to  select  just  the 
right  sort  of  water.  With  many  scoops  of 
her  strong,  broad  tail  she  had  scoured  and 
deepened  the  nest,  so  the  eggs  might  rest 
undisturbed. 

Finally,  after  many  days  of  waiting,  the 
little  ball  began  to  assume  signs  of  life. 
First  two  little  eyes  appeared,  just  under 
the  outer  covering.  Then,  after  much 
effort,  the  tail  broke  through,  like  a  tiny 
bit  of  polished  steel.  And  how  that  tail 
did  wiggle!  It  was  never  still,  and  for  a 
time  the  partly  hatched  youngster  fussed 
around  in  a  most  aimless  fashion.  Then 
slowly  the  head  emerged  from  its  hiding 
place  and  little  Silverscales  had  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  world.  And  a  queer  little 
object  he  was,  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  a  currant  with  a  pin  stuck  through  it. 
The  egg  sack,  which  had  sheltered  him 
so  long,  was  still  firmly  attached  to  his 
body,  and  from  it  he  drew  his  food  supply. 
Day  after  day,  as  he  grew  larger  and 
stronger,  the  food  sack  diminished  in  size, 


until  at  last  it  disappeared  entirely,  and 
Silverscales,  now  weaned,  was  obliged  to 
forage  for  all  his  food.  And  he  very  soon 
learned  the  lesson  which  all  wild  creatures 
must  know — to  be  always  on  the  watch 
for  enemies.  One  morning,  as  he  lay  sun- 
ning himself  in  the  shallows,  a  crafty  old 
crawfish  stole  up  behind  him  and  came 
near,  oh,  so  very  near,  getting  him  fast  in 
his  cruel  claws.  He  was  so  close  that  he 
felt  the  rough  teeth  scrape  his  back,  and 
it  made  his  little  body  tremble  with  fright. 
On  another  occasion,  he  and  some  of  his 
more  venturesome"  brothers  made  a  little 
excursion  into  deep  water.  They  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  little  way  when  a  big,  hungry 
trout  spied  them,  and  then  such  a  scatter- 
ing! Silverscales  saw  two  of  his  dearest 
friends  lost  in  the  mouth  of  that  awful 
monster,  and  thereafter  the  sunlit  shallows 
were  good  enough  for  him. 

All  this  time  he  was  eating  and  growing, 
getting  stronger  and  more  active  every 
day.  And  when  he  had  attained  the  re- 
spectable length  of  three  inches,  it  was 
only  to  find  that  he  had  more  enemies. 
The  ever  hungry  kingfisher  looked  with 
favor  on  him  now,  and  several  times  he 
was  the  object  of  a  swift,  dashing  plunge. 
But  luck  was  with  him  each  time,  and  he 
would  always  dart  beneath  a  friendly  stone 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  mink  and 
otter,  too,  prowling  stealthily  among  the 
rocks,  were  always  glad  to  make  a  meal  of 
baby  salmon.  So  his  early  days  in  the 
mountain  stream  were  ones  of  constant 
watchfulness. 

Then  one  day  the  wandering  spirit  took 
hold  of  him,  and  be  became  filled  with  an 
intense  desire  to  travel  down  the  stream. 
The  familiar  pools  which  had  been  his 
home  were  left  behind.  The  little  stream 
soon  merged  into  a  much  larger  one,  and 
in  this  new  water  Silverscales  continually 
ran  the   gantlet  of   large    hungry  trout. 
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But  the  dangers  only  spurred  him  on,  for 
he  was  answering  the  call  of  the  ocean, 
which  instinct  told  him  to  seek.  The 
large  mountain  stream  emptied  into  a 
mighty  river,  giving  him  a  clear  pathway 
to  the  sea.  Then  came  days  and  days  of 
travel  through  the  still,  deep  waters.  Each 
day  he  grew  stronger  and  quickened  his 
pace,  till  at  last  the  brackish  water  told 
him  that  his  journey's  end  was  near.  He 
loitered  a  while  near  the  bar,  as  though 
dreading  to  meet  the  salt  water;  but  the 
call  of  Nature  was  strong,  so  Silverscales 
bravely  plunged  ahead  and  was  swallowed 
by  the  mighty  Pacific,  to  begin  a  new 
existence  in  its  salty  depths. 

Several  years  had  elapsed.  It  may  have 
been  three  years,  or  possibly  even  five,  be- 
fore Silverscales  again  appeared  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mighty  Columbia  River. 
And  what  a  change!  He  was  now  a  full 
grown  Royal  Chinook  salmon,  full  thirty 
pounds  in  weight,  and  a  perfect  specimen. 
His  broad,  gleaming  sides  shone  like  bur- 
nished silver.  His  body,  pulsing  with 
rich  red  blood  was  like  a  suppressed  dy- 
namo. The  strong,  broad  tail  drove  him 
through  the  water  at  lightning  speed. 
Truly,  he  had  fared  well  in  the  ocean's 
depths.  And  yet,  here  he  was  leaving  his 
pleasant  surroundings  in  a  most  deter- 
mined fashion.  For  the  same  instinct 
which  had  first  prompted  him  to  seek  the 
ocean,  was  now  calling  him  to  the  spawn- 
ing beds,  perhaps  to  the  very  stream  where 
he  was  born.  So,  with  hundreds  of  com- 
rades, all  bent  on  the  same  mission,  Silver- 
scales  began  the  long  journey.  His  trav- 
els to  the  sea  had  been  fraught  with  dan- 
gers on  all  sides,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
on  his  return  he  must  again  run  the  gant- 
let, though  of  a  far  different  nature. 

He  had  been  in  the  river  scarcely  an 
hour,  when  something  obstructed  his  pas- 
sage. It  looked  like  a  mass  of  tangled 
seaweed,  and  he  started  to  push  boldly 
through  it.  But  the  innocent  looking 
weeds  proved  to  be  a  fisherman's  gill  net, 
and  Silverscales  thrust  his  head  directly 
into  its  awaiting  meshes.  He  struggled 
hard  to  force  himself  through.  The  cruel 
twine  entered  his  gills  on  one  side  and  held 
him  fast,  and  but  for  the  fisherman's  greed, 
it  might  have  been  his  last  hour.  In  his 
anxiety  to  make  a  heavy  catch,  the  man 


was  using  a  small  mesh  net,  one  not  calcu- 
lated to  take  fish  of  Silverscales'  caliber. 
So,  with  one  gill  entangled,  he  was  unable 
to  force  through  far  enough  to  catch  the 
other.  Then  he  began  a  frantic  struggle, 
wriggling  and  twisting,  back  and  forth, 
till  finally  he  felt  the  twine  slip  out  of  his 
bleeding  gills.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  jerked 
backward  and  was  free  again.  Still  dazed 
from  his  exertions,  he  swam  slowly  to  the 
surface.  The  net  extended  all  the  way  up. 
Then  he  began  a  careful  trip  across  the 
channel.  Yard  after  yard  he  covered, 
with  the  waiting  net  always  at  his  side,  till 
at  last  the  open  blue  water  told  him  he  had 
reached  its  end. 

In  a  sheer  ecstasy  of  joy  he  again  dashed 
to  the  surface,  and  sprang  into  the  air,  a 
glistening  curve  of  silver.  The  leap  lasted 
only  a  moment,  yet  in  that  moment  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  fisherman  standing 
in  his  boat,  slowly  hauling  in  his  net,  with 
a  struggling  salmon  fast  in  the  meshes. 
The  relation  of  the  net  and  the  man  seemed 
to  come  to  him  instantly.  Silverscales  had 
discovered  a  new  foe — one  beside  whom 
his  former  enemies  faded  into  insignifi- 
cance. 

All  day  and  all  night  he  swam  steadily 
onward,  always  on  the  watch,  carefully 
circumventing  one  net  after  another.  In 
the  morning  he  found  himself  over  a  long 
sandbar.  The  shallow,  sunlit  water  af- 
forded a  delightful  resting  place,  and  doz- 
ens of  his  fellow  travelers  were  enjoying  a 
well-earned  rest.  The  soothing  influence 
of  the  warm,  quiet  water  was  most  pleas- 
ant, and  Silverscales  felt  himself  approach- 
ing the  realm  of  slumber.  Then,  just  as 
he  was  getting  comfortably  settled,  his  rest 
came  to  an  abrupt  end.  He  suddenly 
found  himself  being  dragged  along  by  one 
of  those  fiendish  nets.  Remembering  his 
former  experience,  he  dashed  for  the  end 
of  the  net,  but  he  was  having  his  first  expe- 
rience with  a  seine.  The  pleasant,  sunny 
sandbar  was  a  seining  ground — nothing 
but  a  trap  for  tired  and  unwary  salmon. 
So  his  dash  for  liberty  only  revealed  to  him 
the  forms  of  several  men  hauling  in  the 
seine,  the  end  of  which  extended  clear  up 
on  the  dry  sands.  He  immediately  darted 
off  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  found  the 
same  hopeless  condition.  Now  crazy  with 
fear,  he  rushed  to  the  surface,  hoping  to 
jump  over  the  top.     But  the  seine  was 
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drawn  in  at  the  top,  so  that  the  fish  were 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides. 

Already  the  men  were  busy  with  clubs 
and  hooks,  killing  and  hauling  out  strug- 
gling salmon.  In  their  eagerness  to  kill, 
they  became  careless  of  the  seine,  allowing 
the  top  to  drift  slightly  back.  The  oppor- 
tunity lasted  but  a  moment.  Silverscales, 
whirling  back  and  forth  in  aimless  endeavor 
gave  a  wild  leap  at  just  the  right  time,  and 
flopped  over  the  edge  of  the  net  to  free- 
dom. 

After  this  experience,  he  resolved  to 
stick  to  the  middle  of  the  river.  As  he 
gradually  ascended  the  stream,  the  travel- 
ing became  harder.  Long  continued  rains 
had  swollen  the  stream,  it  was  very  muddy, 
and  the  current  grew  stronger  each  day. 
So  he  was  glad  to  reach  the  shelter  of  an 
occasional  eddy.  Working  slowly  through 
one  of  these  resting  places  he  met  with 
another  rude  shock. 

Without  a  moment's  warning,  something 
long  and  rough  caught  him  across  the  mid- 
dle, and  raising  him  clear  out  of  the  water, 
tossed  him,  scared  and  gasping,  back  into 
the  river,  while  it  continued  its  skyward 
flight.  Though  badly  frightened,  he  cau- 
tiously returned  to  examine  the  new  enemy. 
And  what  he  saw  looked  like  a  series  of 
huge  arms  set  parallel  to  each  other,  with 
a  network  stretched  between.  Steadily 
they  swept  around  in  a  huge  circle,  almost 
every  scoop  capturing  a  few  luckless  fish. 
For  Silverscales  had  narrowly  escaped  the 
clutches  of  a  fish  wheel. 

Back  into  the  current  he  went.  Better 
the  laborious  struggle  in  midstream  than 
the  dangers  along  shore.  Another  day  of 
this  effort  and  he  reached  the  junction  of 
two  streams.  The  clear  waters  of  the 
Willamette  joined  the  muddy,  turbulent 
Columbia,  and  Silverscales,  glad  of  a 
chance  to  rest,  chose  the  placid  Willamette 
as  his  course. 

His  relief  was  short  lived,,  however. 
After  a  few  hours  of  enjoyment  in  the 
still,  blue  waters,  he  noted  a  most  abrupt 
change.  The  water  became  shallow,  and 
the  current  sent  it  twisting  and  swirling, 
among  huge  bowlders.  He  swam  slowly 
around,  ever  on  the  watch  for  traps,  and 
made  a  complete  circuit  without  finding  a 
way  out.  At  one  point  the  water  seemed 
to  come  rushing  down  with  great  force, 
making  a  mass  of  seething  foam  which  he 


found  very  hard  to  get  through.  Working 
back  a  short  distance,  he  turned  and  dashed 
at  this  point  at  full  speed,  and  then  leaped 
into  the  falling  mass  of  water  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  powerful  body.  Up,  up  he 
struggled,  till  finally  the  water  over- 
whelmed him,  and  he  was  thrown  back 
into  the  foaming  pool.  Again  and  again 
he  leaped  into  the  air,  like  a  quivering  sil- 
ver arrow,  only  to  be  tossed  back  by  the 
relentless  rush  of  water.  Little  did  he 
realize  that  he  was  trying  to  combat  the 
strength  of  the  Willamette  Falls.  To  him 
it  was  simply  an  obstruction  to  his  up- 
stream progress,  which  must  be  surmounted 
in  some  manner. 

Finally,  after  much  fruitless  effort,  he 
dropped  back  into  the  quiet  water,  beaten 
and  exhausted  for  the  time.  Behind  a 
rough,  brown  bowlder  he  found  a  resting 
place,  undisturbed  by  the  swirling  cur- 
rent. Here  he  lay,  sulking  and  fretting 
because  of  the  hateful  delay.  All  around 
him  he  could  see  the  shadowy  forms  of 
other  salmon,  lurking  in  various  nooks 
among  the  rocks  and,  like  himself,  balked 
in  their  progress  by  the  falling  water.  As 
he  lay  there,  he  noticed  a  small,  shiny 
object  come  wriggling  through  the  water, 
between  the  row%  of  waiting  fish.  It 
looked  very  much  like  a  plump  little  perch, 
and  had  this  happened  in  the  ocean,  Silver- 
scales  would  certainly  have  gobbled  up  the 
intruder.  But  since  leaving  the  ocean,  all 
desire  for  food  had  left  him.  He  had  eaten 
nothing  since  crossing  the  bar,  and  the 
sight  of  the  little  fish  merely  annoyed  him, 
as  a  buzzing  fly  annoys  a  horse.  Hardly 
was  this  one  out  of  sight,  before  another 
came  along,  darting  and  squirming  past, 
hardly  two  feet  from  his  nose,  and  two 
others  followed  in  quick  succession,  a  little 
farther  away.  In  his  present  mood  such 
impertinence  was  unbearable,  and  Silver- 
scales  vowed  the  next  one  should  suffer. 
A  few  minutes  passed  and  another  ap- 
peared, headed  straight  for  his  resting 
place.  He  turned  slowly  half  around,  and 
just  as  the  tantalizing  lure  was  directly 
opposite,  struck  it  with  an  angry  snap  of 
his  powerful  jaws.  And  such  a  surprise. 
Instead  of  a  soft  yielding  morsel  of  flesh, 
his  mouth  had  closed  on  the  barbed  hooks 
of  a  salmon  spoon. 

He  felt  a  sharp  twinge  of  pain  as  the 
barbs  sank  in,  and  opening  his  mouth  wide, 
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tried  vainly  to  shake  them  out.  Back  and 
forth,  in  angry  jerks  went  the  huge  head, 
but  all  to  no  avail — the  hooks  held  fast. 
And  all  the  while  he  felt  a  strange  pulling 
sensation.  He  noticed  a  faint  thread  of 
line  leading  away  from  his  mouth,  and  it 
worried  him  lest  it  might  prove  another 
trap. 

So,  with  a  powerful  rush  he  started 
down  stream,  twisting  and  plunging  back 
and  forth,  determined  to  settle  the  matter. 
Two  hundred,  three  hundred  feet  he  cov- 
ered in  his  wild  flight,  and  then  paused  for 
a  moment's  rest.  Surely  the  spell  must  be 
broken  now.  But  no — he  still  felt  that 
mysterious  pull,  apparently  stronger  than 
ever,  and  somewhat  wearied  with  his  strug- 
gles, he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  along 
for  quite  a  distance.  A  sharp  jerk  on  the 
line  started  him  again,  and  he  dashed  to 
the  surface,  leaped  high  in  the  air,  barely 
missing  a  rowboat  in  his  reckless  jump. 
He  had  but  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
boat,  but  that  instant  revealed  the  figure 
of  a  man  holding  a  rod,  from  the  end  of 
which  a  line  ran  down  into  the  water. 

His  previous  efforts  to  escape  had  been 
quite  vigorous,  but  were  nothing  compared 
with  the  frenzied  movements  following. 
The  fact  that  he  was  again  in  the  clutches 
of  his  arch  enemy,  man,  seemed  to  drive 


him  insane.  He  dove  madly  down  among 
the  rocks,  and  with  open  mouth  tried 
vainly  to  rub  out  the  spoon  on  the  rough 
corners.  Then  back  to  the  surface,  roll- 
ing and  twisting,  his  broad  tail  lashing  the 
water  into  foam.  Failing  in  that,  he  tried 
another  long  run,  which  only  resulted  in 
that  much  lost  strength.  The  relentless 
pull  was  still  there,  drawing  him  steadily 
toward  the  boat.  The  never-ceasing  strain 
kept  his  jaws  partly  open,  and  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  breathing.  He  felt  his  strength 
ebbing  fast,  and  every  moment  the  boat 
came  nearer.  At  last  *tired  Nature  gave 
up,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
alongside  the  boat,  his  broad,  glistening 
side  turned  up  in  token  of  surrender. 
This  was  what  the  fisherman  had  been 
waiting  for.  With  a  quick  movement  he 
sank  the  gaff  clear'to  its  bend  just  beneath 
the  gills,  and  with  a  strong  heave  lifted 
him  clear  into  the  boat.  Then,  picking  up 
a  short,  stout  club  he  beat  the  struggling 
salmon  on  the  nose.  Three  times  the  club 
descended  with  crushing  force,  and  the 
fish  ceased  his  struggles.  The  man  leaned 
over  him,  carefully  removed  the  battered 
spoon  from  its  hold  between  the  rows  of 
sharp  teeth,  and  with  hardly  another 
thought  about  his  captive,  began  prepar- 
ing his  tackle  for  another  cast. 


STRAWBERRIES    AND    CHERRIES 


BY   E.   P.   POWELL 


O  two  words  carry  more 
of  luscious  charm  than 
strawberries  and  cher- 
ries. They  are  the  first 
fruits  to  ripen  in  our 
Northern  fruit  gardens, 
and  they  carry  more  of 
delight  to  the  table  of  common  folk  than 
any  other  of  our  fruits — the  apple  alone 
excepted.  The  strawberry  has  a  way  of 
winning  admirers,  and  getting  them  to 
plant  it  without  any  good  reason,  and  for 
that  reason  we  have  more  failures  with 
the  strawberry,  and  quite  frequently  straw- 
berry bankrupts.  It  is  a  beautiful  berry 
associated  with  poetry  and  a  lot  of  smart 
sayings  like  that  of  Doctor  Johnson,  who 
thought  God  could  have  made  a  better 
berry,  but  did  not  believe  that  God  ever 
had.  Most  people  who  begin  its  culture 
lose  money  while  they  are  learning  com- 
mon sense.  As  a  rule  it  should  constitute 
only  one  of  not  less  than  a  dozen  items  of 
intense  gardening.  Such  gardening  should 
grow  something  like  the  following,  for 
succession:  for  June,  cherries  and  straw- 
berries; for  July,  currants  and  raspberries; 
for  August,  blackberries  and  early  pears; 
for  September,  plums  and  pears;  for 
October,  apples;  and  more  apples  for  all 
winter  use.  Here  you  have  a  string  of 
fruit  for  succession,  and  for  market  as  well. 
One  or  two  sorts  can  fail  each  year,  and 
one  or  two  probably  will;  but  you  will  get 
enough  to  carry  you  through  the  year,  and 
if  you  are  dependent  on  fruit  growing,  you 
will  still  have  a  surplus  that  will  bring  in 
a  decent  income. 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  I  recommend 
everybody  to  plant  the  strawberry.  Be- 
gin with  a  very  small  bed,  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  well  studied;  and  as  a 
general  rule,  keep  to  the  small  bed  all 
your  life.  A  few,  like  myself,  can  grow 
thirty  or  forty  varieties,  mainly  for  the 


purpose  of  testing  them  and  reporting  to 
others  through  the  press.  A  few  more, 
here  and  there,  own  just  the  right  sort  of 
easily  irrigated  land,  where  the  strawberry 
will  thrive,  and  nearly  always  make  a  suc- 
cessful crop.  Still  strawberry  growing  is 
full  of  interrogation  points.  If  the  crop  is 
large  the  market  is  glutted,  and  the  price  is 
too  low  for  much  profit.  On  the  other 
hand  you  may  have  two  or  three  years  of 
failure  in  succession,  and  your  work  and 
your  land  go  for  nothing.  If  well  located, 
near  a  market,  and  especially  if  you  can 
have  private  customers,  with  good  prices" 
assured,  you  can  go  ahead,  and  expand 
your  planting  according  to  the  demand. 
The  small  bed  which  I  recommend  can  then 
become  a  big  one  until  it  covers  acres.  It 
is  a  beautiful  sight  to  walk  through  such 
a  field,  with  rows  of  scarlet  fruit  lining  both 
sides  of  your  path,  and  extending  as  far  as 
your  eyes  can  reach  in  all  directions.  It 
is  still  more  romantic,  if  you  are  permitted 
to  walk  about  and  taste  and  test,  until  your 
notebook  is  pretty  well  filled,  and  you  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Senator  Dunlap, 
Mr.  Miller,  Glen  Mary,  Nick  Ohmer, 
William  Belt,  and  several  more  of  the 
strawberry  kings. 

The  soil  of  the  strawberry  bed  must  be 
not  only  very  clean,  but  it  must  be  free  of 
weed  seeds.  Cultivate  the  plot  with  pota- 
toes for  one  year,  being  careful  that  not 
one  weed  goes  to  seed.  Even  then  you 
will  have  your  hands  full  in  keeping  your 
strawberry  bed  clean;  for  strawberries  will 
not  associate  with  any  other  plant  what- 
ever, that  grows  during  the  summer.  I 
have  told  you  about  growing  tulips  in  the 
strawberry  rows,  but  the  tulip  grows  only 
during  the  spring,  showing  barely  a  dried 
stem  during  the  summer  while  it  is  growing 
bulbs  beneath  the  soil.  I  spoiled  one 
strawberry  bed  by  putting  manure  on,  as 
a  winter  cover,  in  which  there  was  chick- 
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weed  seed.  I  thought,  as  it  was  just 
winter  and  the  manure  was  in  good  shape, 
composted  and  loose,  that  the  seeds  would 
hardly  show  themselves,  but  the  next  year 
they  were  there  in  infinite  numbers  of 
plants.  They  kept  us  hard  at  work  all 
summer,  and  beat  us  out  in  the  end. 
Chickweed  is  fully  as  bad  as  quack,  and 
you  must  be  sure  that  neither  of  them  finds 
a  footing  in  your  strawberry  patch.  In 
other  words,  not  only  must  your  straw- 
berry bed  be  clean  when  you  plant  it,  but 
it  must  be  kept  absolutely  free  from  com- 
petition. 

Planting  strawberries  is  a  bit  of  fine  art. 
You  cannot  crowd  them  into  the  ground 
as  you  would  cabbage  plants,  or  thrust 
them  down  as  rapidly  as  you  do  raspberries, 
but  you  must  make  a  hole  about  half  as 
large  again  as  the  roots  of  the  plant,  when 
spread  out  in  all  directions;  in  the  center 
of  the  hole  let  the  dirt  be  mounded,  so  that 
when  the  plant  is  set  on  the  top  of  that  it 
will  be  a  little  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Spread  the  roots  over  this  and 
brush  the  hole  half  full  of  dirt;  now  crowd 
down  tightly  until  the  crown  of  the  plant 
is  exactly  level  with  the  soil;  then  fill  the 
hole  full  of  soil  lightly  pressed,  and  brush 
over  the  top  dirt  not  pressed  at  all.  The 
plant  should  now  set  exactly  level  with  the 
surrounding  dirt,  and  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  runners  when  starting  should  have 
nothing  to  hinder  them.  The  crowding 
down  is  an  important  matter  with  all 
plants,  and  the  spread  of  the  roots  is  vitally 
important  with  the  strawberry.  The  loose 
dirt  on  top  will  serve  as  a  mulch  to  retain 
moisture  in  the  soil,  and  gather  it  from 
the  air.  As  soon  as  the  bed  is  finished 
there  should  be  a  top  dressing  or  mulch  of 
fine,  rich  compost.  I  suppose  that  most  of 
the  planters  would  direct  you  to  use  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  If  you  insist  on  doing 
this  you  will  find  directions  in  the  Bulle- 
tins of  many  of  the  Experiment  Stations. 

Irrigation  is  more  essential  for  the  straw- 
berry than  for  any  other  member  of  the 
Rosaceae  family.  A  small  bed  near  the 
house  can  be  attended  to  with  little  diffi- 
culty, but  a  small  plot  near  the  barn  can 
often  be  watered  with  hose  from  the  barn 
well.  For  a  larger  plot  I  believe  that  tile 
drains  offer  the  best  method.  Distribute 
the  water  through  the  fields  in  pipes  or 
troughs  with  small  holes  in  them.     A  stop- 


cock should  be  provided  to  shut  off  the 
water  or  turn  it  on  at  pleasure.  The  tile 
should  be  deep  enough  to  escape  the  culti- 
vator and  the  plow — not  less  than  two  and 
a  half  feet  below  the  surface.  If  water 
runs  all  the  time  you  can  block  up  the 
lower  end  when  you  wish  to  have  it  per- 
meate the  strawberry  bed.  Three-inch 
tile  is  about  what  you  want.  The  straw- 
berry is  a  great  lover  of  water,  and  it  not 
seldom  happens  that  just  as  the  crop  is  full 
of  promise  a  few  dry  days  ruin  it.  If 
watered  by  hand  a  hole  should  be  made  by 
the  side  of  each  plant,  and  not  less  than  a 
full  quart  of  water  poured  slowly  in,  until 
the  ground  is  saturated;  then  brush  dry 
dirt  over  the  hole  to  retain  the  moisture 
and  prevent  caking  of  the  soil.  One  such 
watering  will  last  three  or  four  days. 
Sprinkling  a  strawberry  bed  does  more 
harm  than  good,  unless  repeated  every  few 
hours.  This  plan  is  altogether  too  serious 
a  job  for  a  large  bed,  and  I  recommend 
that  you  be  provided  with  underground 
tiles. 

What  is  nowadays  called  dry  culture 
means  that  we  can  get  along  without  water 
where  the  cultivator  is  run  continuously. 
This  is  not  quite  as  true  of  the  strawberry 
as  of  other  plants,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  force  in  the  method.  By  stirring  the 
surface  soil  continuously  it  acts  as  a 
mulch,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture 
from  below.  Meanwhile  the  loose  surface 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  air — especially 
at  night.  At  any  rate  if  you  go  into  the 
strawberry  business  to  any  extent  you 
must  keep  your  cultivator  moving.  The 
rows  should  be  very  narrow  and  the  soil 
stirred   nearly   every   day. 

Strawberry  plants  may  be  set  either  in 
the  Spring  or  in  the  Fall.  Many  people 
still  plant  them  in  August,  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  plants  are  burnt  up.  Au- 
tumn planting  should  be  as  scon  after  the 
very  hot  days  as  possible.  Every  plant 
should  be  thoroughly  watered  or  soaked, 
and  then  mulching  applied  at  once — no 
delay.  The  plants  should  come  from  fresh 
beds,  and  should  be  new  growth.  Old 
plants  are  of  very  little  value.  I  should 
prefer  spring  planting  on  the  whole  for 
most  growers,  because  these  will  establish 
themselves  so  thoroughly  before  winter 
that  less  care  will  be  required  for  covering. 
However,    I    have  learned    that   the  best 
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economy  is  to  spread  over  the  bed  a  good 
dressing  of  compost  before  winter  sets  in. 
This  compost  must  not  only  be  clean  but 
rich.  In  the  spring  it  need  only  be  loos- 
ened about  the  plants,  and  what  falls  into 
the  alleys  will  be  cultivated  under.  In 
lieu  of  this  you  can  use  autumn  leaves; 
only  do  not  cover  the  plants  so  as  to  choke 
them — let  the  crowns  stick  out  from  the 
covering. 

There  are  several  enemies  of  the  straw- 
berry plant,  the  worst  being  the  crown 
borer.  This  is  one  of  the  curculios,  and  the 
grub  eats  its  way  into  the  crown  of  the 
plant,  which  withers  just  as  thefruit  is  ripen- 
ing. In  the  Southern  States  a  weevil  or 
small,  black  beetle  attacks  buds  and  blos- 
soms and  destroys  the  stamens.  The  pisti- 
late  varieties  are  safest  in  those  localities, 
because  what  the  bug  is  after  is  to  reach 
the  ovary.  The  leaf  roller  is  a  yellowish 
caterpillar  which  feeds  on  strawberry 
leaves,  and  sometimes  makes  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  The  worst  pest  of  all  is  the  June 
bug  or  May  beetle,  whose  grub  appears 
above  ground  every  third  year.  The 
ground  mole  will  be  likely  to  appear  in 
great  numbers  at  the  same  time,  and 
should  be  encouraged  in  his  efforts  to  get 
at  these  grubs. 

In  some  sections  rust  and  leaf  blight  are 
very  troublesome,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  reject  varieties  that  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  become  diseased.  The  remedy 
for  all  these  forms  of  disease  is  Bordeaux 
mixture;  apply  this  very  early  in  the 
spring,  and  repeat  it  once  or  twice  during 
blossoming  season.  Burn  over  old  beds 
always,  and  never  set  your  new  beds  with 
plants  from  diseased  plots. 

I  am  writing  mainly  for  those  who  desire 
just  a  few  strawberries  for  home  use,  and 
I  am  going  to  confine  my  directions  mainly 
to  this  kind  of  gardening.  However,  it 
may  be  well  enough  to  know  what  straw- 
berries are  worth  where  the  conditions  are 
most  favorable  and  the  cultivation  is  on 
a  large  scale.  I  suppose  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  are  the  banner  States,  and  if  you 
will  follow  the  Ozark  Mountains  you  will 
find  nearly  ten  thousand  acres  of  straw- 
berries. Two  thousand  carloads  go  to 
market  every  year,  some  of  the  crates 
reaching  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston.  The  growers  in  these  two  States 
take  in  considerably  over  two  millions  of 


dollars  every  year,  and  the  average  income 
per  acre  is  over  one  hundred  dollars,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  pick- 
ing. It  needs,  however,  a  peculiar  tem- 
perament, with  a  deal  of  executive  tact,  to 
carry  on  this  business  successfully.  I 
hear  of  one  farm  that  yielded  a  gross  in- 
come of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
a  single  year. 

The  sex  characteristic  is  very  prominent 
in  the  strawberry,  and  it  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  success  in  growing  them.  The 
larger  part  of  seedlings  and  new  sorts  of- 
fered to  the  public  have  heretofore  been 
what  we  call  imperfect  berries.  These  sorts 
require  for  neighbors  varieties  that  can 
furnish  pollen.  Recently,  however,  the  per- 
fect plants  have  become  more  prominent,  so 
that  four  out  of  five  of  the  best  of  the  new 
sorts  have  stamens,  and  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  Besides  this,  strawberry  plants 
will  soon  run  out.  This  makes  very  little 
trouble  in  the  cultivation  of  the  berry,  be- 
cause we  need  to  set  new  beds  at  least 
every  second  year.  Every  variety  varies 
somewhat  according  to  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows,  so  that  you  will  find  Sharpless  ex- 
tremely high  flavored  on  clay  soil,  but  very 
low  grade  on  sandy  soil. 

In  making  out  your  list  of  strawberries 
you  cannot  follow  the  catalog  of  any 
nurseryman,  without  doing  some  testing 
for  yourself.  Such  dealers  as  Crawford  and 
Allen  who  are  called  strawberry  kings, 
offer  us  every  year  something  a  little  better 
than  we  have  had.  It  is  a  constant  chase 
after  the  ideal ;  and  it  really  is  a  long  road 
that  we  have  traveled  from  the  Wilson  of 
1830  to  the  William  Belt  of  1900.  The 
Sharpless  was  the  first  huge  berry  to  as- 
tound people;  but  Bubach  No.  5  set  the 
gait.  Many  of  the  very  best  varieties  de- 
mand such  exceeding  care  that  they  are 
of  no  use  for  the  common  country  home. 
For  instance,  Marshall  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  richest  of  fruits,  but  with  ordinary  care 
it  gives  a  handful  of  decent  berries  and 
nothing  more.  Senator  Dunlap  and  Clyde 
are  of  the  finest  if  kept  in  narrow  rows, 
otherwise  they  are  of  little  use.  Haver- 
land  is  so  weak  in  the  stem  that  the  heavy 
fruit  falls  over  into  the  dirt,  and  in  wet 
weather  rots.  Excelsior  was  really  the 
earliest  of  berries,  but  like  Warfield  was 
too  sour  for  common  cultivation.  Both 
will  do  for  shipping  berries,  admirably,  if 
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we  do  not  care  too  much  for  the  poor 
buyers  who  have  them  to  eat.  Nick 
Ohmer  is  something  great  when  fed  high 
and  constantly  cared  for,  otherwise  worth- 
less. This  is  the  way  it  runs;  only  one 
out  of  fifty  varieties  can  hold  its  own  when 
disseminated. 

For  a  list  that  you  can  safely  rely  upon 
in  a  quiet  country  garden,  take  first  of  all 
the  berry  that,  so  far,  1  place  at  the  head 
of  all,  the  William  Belt.  This  is  one  of 
the  noblest  strawberries  I  have  ever  grown. 
The  plant  is  vigorous  and  will  adjust  itself 
to  all  kinds  of  soils.  It  will  hold  its  own 
against  odds,  and  will  carry  heavy  crops 
without  continuous  culture.  The  berry  is 
a  big  one,  and  its  quality  is  right  up  at  the 
front.  The  three  strawberries  recom- 
mended for  home  gardens  by  Mr.  Crawford, 
are  Senator  Dunlap,  Kitty  Rice,  and 
Latest.  I  have  tried  all  of  these,  and  be- 
lieve his  selection  to  be  admirable.  Kitty 
Rice  I  should  place  close  after  Wm.  Belt. 
Then  I  would  take  for  the  third,  Sample — 
a  berry  that  has  not  failed  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  The  plants  are  strong  and 
healthy,  carrying  a  big  crop  of  large  dark 
colored  berries.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
Gandy  can  be  displaced  by  Latest,  but  at 
any  rate  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  latest  but 
one  of  the  best.  Bubach  No.  5  and  Haver- 
land  are  two  of  the  older  sorts  that  cannot 
be  displaced.  They  are  ideals  in  every 
way,  except  that  Haverland  has  a  weak 
stem,  which  it  overloads  with  a  lot  of  long, 
large  berries,  a  little  too  soft.  One  of  the 
most  wonderful  berries  that  I  have  ever 
grown  is  Thompson's  Mark  Hanna,  a  mag- 
nificent fruit  in  size,  yet  bearing  something 
more  than  a  mere  sample  or  two. 

I  find  in  the  Southern  States  that  Lady 
Thompson,  originated  by  the  same  man 
that  gave  us  Mark  Hanna,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  berries  that  can  be  planted. 
It  is  everywhere  in  the  South,  and  I 
have  seen  plants  as  big  as  a  half  bushel.  I 
think  they  overfeed  the  plants,  and  get 
more  foliage  than  fruit.  In  some  sections 
they  have  gone  crazy  over  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. In  Texas,  Goree  is  standing  very 
high,  and  I  found  it  equally  fine  in  Florida. 
In  North  Carolina  the  great  berry  is  Cli- 
max, and  this  also  does  admirably  farther 
South,  and  ranks  very  high  in  our  Northern 
gardens.  There  is  in  Rio  Vista,  Va.,  an 
old  man  who  has  given  his  best  years  to 


improving  the  strawberry;  it  is  Mr.  M.  T. 
Thompson,  and  he  has  not  only  sent  out 
those  varieties  I  have  already  noticed  as 
from  him,  but  he  considers  his  No.  2  the 
handsomest  and  nearest  perfection.  It 
certainly  is  a  wonderful  berry.  He  writes 
me  that  he  works  sometimes  a  whole  year 
with  thousands  of  seedlings,  without  secur- 
ing one  that  he  considers  worthy  of  dis- 
semination. His  503  and  124  are  two 
sorts  that  are  worthy  of  trial  everywhere. 
With  me  they  are  noble  berries  and  very 
prolific.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Miller  and 
Beaver  are  among  the  very  fine  new  sorts; 
and  I  see  the  best  authorities  are  speaking 
very  highly  of  Jim.  Probably  Cardinal  is, 
all  in  all,  as  good  a  new  sort  as  we  have 
had  sent  out  during  the  last  three  years. 
Do  not  plant  anything  new  in  large 
amounts.  Test  your  new  varieties  for  at 
least  one  year  in  a  small  way. 

I  should  like  to  talk  on  about  this  berry 
clear  to  the  end  of  my  article.  I  never  can 
look  at  a  strawberry  bed  without  being 
fascinated,  and  it  makes  my  fingertips 
tingle  to  read  about  new  sorts.  For  many 
years  I  have  kept  thirty  or  forty  sorts  on 
trial,  and  have  had  a  deal  of  fun  out  of  it. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  berry  is  the  most 
wholesome  in  the  world,  but  I  never  saw  a 
berry  of  any  sort — I  mean  garden  berry — 
or  fruit  of  any  sort  that  I  did  not  think 
more  wholesome  than  beef  and  mutton. 
Somehow  I  get  to  be  more  and  more  of  a 
vegetarian  as  I  get  older,  and  by  the  time 
I  am  ninety  I  expect  to  live  on  fruit  almost 
exclusively.  Strawberries  poison  only 
those  who  have  blood  already  poisoned, 
and  with  them  it  brings  the  rheum  to  the 
surface.  If  there  be  a  living  being  who 
can  resist  strawberry  shortcake  he  should 
be  served  with  blackberry  pie  in  its  place; 
and  if  that  will  not  do  take  yellow  and  red 
raspberries  with  Jersey  cream  and  let  him 
perish  on  that.  In  other  words  I  mean  to 
grow  strawberries,  and  eat  them  in  spite 
of  dietetic  warnings.  In  Florida  I  am 
using  them  as  borders  for  my  flower  beds. 
I  like  strawberry  plants  about  the  house, 
where  I  can  watch  their  development,  and 
in  the  morning,  when  I  go  out  to  see  how 
the  world  goes,  I  like  to  pick  out  a  great 
scarlet  beauty  that  says  good-morning  to 
me. 

I  like  a  cherry  tree,  whether  it  be  in 
blossom  or  in  fruit.     In  blossom  it  is  the 
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glory  of  May,  and  the  fruit  is  the  pride  of 
June.  I  like  to  look  up  from  my  straw- 
berry bed,  and  have  the  crimson  below 
matched  by  the  crimson  above.  Then  you 
can  keep  the  fruit  on  the  trees  if  you  please 
until  August,  when  the  cherry  becomes 
really  ripe,  and  deliciously  rich  and  sweet. 
To  do  this,  one  must  cover  his  trees  with 
mosquito  netting,  to  keep  the  birds  off. 
Only  be  fair  about  it,  for  these  allies  of  ours 
deserve  their  full  share.  I  cover  forty 
trees,  and  leave  twenty  for  the  rest  of  the 
folk — those  in  feathers.  This  is  part  of 
my  religion,  to  pay  my  help,  and  try  to 
live  on  the  square.  I  have  hired  the 
robins  to  destroy  the  worms,  and  to  do 
orchestral  work.  There  is  a  deal  of  simple 
piety  out  in  God's  field,  if  one  cares  to  find 
it  out.  We  have  a  great  natural  organ 
out  in  our  orchard,  and  a  plenty  of  hymns, 
and  once  in  a  while  a  prayer;  and  all  the 
rest  that  makes  rhyme  and  reason,  faith 
and  love — leaving  out  only  a  lot  of  "other 
worldliness."  I  think  the  birds  average 
more  religion,  however,  than  human  folks; 
at  any  rate  they  appreciate  the  cherries.  I 
have  been  amused  to  find  that  the  cat- 
birds learn  which  trees  are  their  own. 
They  will  let  mine  alone,  and  will  scold  me 
if  I  approach  theirs. 

Cherry  trees  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
first  as  to  their  growth,  second  as  to  their 
hardiness,  and  thirdly  as  to  their  fruit. 
We  speak  of  sweet  cherries  and  of  sour 
cherries,  although  the  Duke  cherries  come 
in  between  and  are  half  sweet,  while  the 
growth  of  the  trees  is  like  the  sweeter  sorts. 
The  sour  cherries  grow  readily  almost 
everywhere  from  Canada  to  Georgia;  while 
the  sweet  cherries  are  particular  about 
both  climate  and  soil.  There  are  only 
a  half  dozen  localities  in  the  United  States 
where  they  are  thoroughly  at  home — not 
narrow  localities.  In  western  New  York, 
and  northern  Ohio,  and  in  southern  Michi- 
gan you  can  pick  your  Black  Tartarians 
and  Gov.  Woods  and  your  Napoleon 
Bigavreaus  to  your  heart's  content.  The 
far  Northwest  is,  however,  the  real  home 
of  the  cherry,  and  along  the  Pacific  coast 
generally.  There  they  have  originated 
the  Bing  and  the  Lambert  and  the  Re- 
publican, all  of  them  huge  and  delicious 
fruits.  I  am  trying  these  sorts  both  in 
New  York  and  in  Florida,  and  so  far  the 
test  is  favorable. 


A  good  list  of  the  Heart  cherries  would 
include  for  a  small  home,  first  of  all,  Gov. 
Wood:  the  very  standard  of  quality,  with 
fruit  buds  quite  hardy,  and  the  tree  a 
stout,  healthy  grower.  With  this  you 
should  take  Black  Tartarian,  which  is 
superb  in  quality,  and  nearly  black  in  color, 
while  the  tree  is  a  remarkably  vigorous 
grower  and  an  immense  bearer.  Elton  is 
a  third  that  deserves  general  favor,  because 
of  its  high  quality  and  its  vigorous,  but 
irregular,  tree.  It  ripens  before  Gov. 
Wood,  and  Black  Tartarian  ripens  later, 
so  that  you  have  quite  a  succession.  Of 
the  sour  cherries  the  earliest  is  Early  Rich- 
mond (not  counting  Dyehouse),  but  both 
of  these  can  easily  be  left  out  unless  you 
plant  the  former  on  dwarf  stock.  A  row 
of  dwarf  Early  Richmonds  along  the  sides 
of  your  garden  is  useful  and  attractive. 
I  should  prefer  to  begin  with  the  Baldwin, 
a  new  sort,  growing  with  erect  tree,  and 
possessing  fine  quality.  The  old  English 
Morello  can  follow,  and  can  hardly  be  left 
out.  The  trees  are  bushy  and  will  begin 
to  bear  when  three  feet  high.  You  can 
keep  these  trees  dwarfish  if  you  like. 
Suda  Hardy  is  a  dark-colored  variety  that 
comes  on  later,  accompanied  by  Mont- 
morency the  finest  of  all  these  sorts — 
large,  delicious,  and  borne  in  heavy 
crops. 

Now  of  the  cherries  that  come  in  be- 
tween, that  is  the  Dukes  and  Bigavreaus,  I 
should  select  first  of  all  May  Duke.  This 
is  one  of  our  earliest  cherries,  and  the  fruit 
is  delicious,  if  allowed  to  thoroughly  ripen, 
while  the  tree  is  erect  growing.  The  fruit 
buds  are  not  always  hardy,  yet  I  generally 
have  a  fairly  good  return  from  my  May 
Dukes.  The  Late  Duke  is  a  large,  light, 
red  cherry  that  ripens  in  July.  Reine  Hor- 
tense  is  a  large,  bright  red  and  very  juicy 
cherry;  almost  sweet  and  of  remarkably 
fine  flavor.  We  do  not  find  this  cherry 
as  often  as  we  should.  Empress  Eugenie 
is  another  first-class  cherry,  growing  on  a 
stout  tree  and  ripening  in  July.  Windsor 
is  one  more  July  cherry  that  deserves  at- 
tention and  very  general  planting.  It  is 
recommended  for  the  hardiness  of  the  fruit 
buds,  but  I  have  not  found  it  so  entirely 
sure  when  the  thermometer  drops  to  ten 
below  zero. 

I  have  recently  added  to  my  garden  list 
a   Russian   cherry   of   the   Morello  type, 
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named  Lutovka.  The  tree  is  a  fine  grower 
and  the  fruit  is  superior,  but  the  tree  is 
very  slow  in  coming  to  bearing.  Vladimir 
is  another  of  the  Russians,  of  good  quality, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  in  any  way 
superior.  Wragg  is  a  very  late  ripening 
sort,  of  good  size  and  of  splendid  quality. 
I  think  it  will  prove  a  good  addition  for 
July.  Allen  is  a  heart-shaped  cherry,  that 
goes  into  the  sweet  class,  and  is  recom- 
mended as  almost  entirely  free  from  rot.  I 
have  not  yet  thoroughly  tested  it.  Dike- 
man  I  can  recommend  as  perhaps  the  best 
addition  of  recent  years  to  our  list  of  really 
sweet  and  hardy  cherries. 

For  a  very  restricted  list  of  say  half  a 
dozen  cherry  trees  that  can  be  planted 
around  the  house  take  Gov.  Wood,  May 
Duke,  Baldwin,  Montmorency,  Bing,  and 
Lambert.  This  leaves  out  some  fine  things 
but  that  we  cannot  help.  The  cultivation 
of  these  trees  is  invariably:  (1)  mulch  your 
trees  well  when  planted,  and  keep  them 
mulched  always;  (2)  use  no  fertilizers  or 
manures  about  the  roots,  and  apply  very 
sparingly  at  any  time.  The  cherry  tree  like 
the  pear  tree  is  liable  to  split  its  bark  if  the 
growth  is  hurried,  and  then  the  worms  set 
in,  making  short  work  of  it.  If  the  bark 
does  split,  remove  it  with  a  sharp  knife, 
wash  the  wounds  with  kerosene  emulsion 
and  encourage  new  bark  to  form.  Leave 
no  lurking  places  for  insects,  and  watch 
carefully  or  they  will  outwit  you.  The 
key  of  it,  however,  is  to  grow  your  trees 
slowly  and  steadily.  This  whole  business 
of  driving  fruit  trees  on  the  jump  is  exactly 
as  rational  as  whipping  up  horses.  You 
will  get  a  spurt  of  speed,  and  one  or  two 
crops,  then  will  come  disease,  and  a  fight, 
and  your  trees  will  never  be  either  a  pleas- 
ant sight  or  profitable.  I  wish  this  lesson 
could  be  learned  by  all  fruit  growers,  for 
it  would  save  not  only  the  trees  and  the 
fruit  but  the  waste  of  manure. 

The  cherry  is  generally  thought  of  as 
a  fragile  affair,  and  hardly  to  be  kept  over 
night.  It  is  a  fruit  that  perishes  easily, 
but  if  very  cautiously  picked,  with  the  stem 
always  adhering,  and  laid  gently  into 
baskets  that  do  not  hold  more  than  three 
or  four  quarts,  it  will  carry  well  to  market 
and  be  in  good  condition  for  a  week.     The 


diseases  that  affect  the  cherry  are  black 
knot,  leaf  blight  and  mildew.  The  remedy 
is  Bordeaux  mixture,  beginning  the  ap- 
plication before  the  buds  open,  and  re- 
peating two  or  three  times.  The  black 
aphis  is  the  worst  pest,  and  this  sometimes 
is  absolutely  destructive  to  the  crop,  as 
well  as  seriously  injurious  to  the  growth  of 
the  tree.  Green  aphides  sometimes  come 
in  immense  numbers,  doing  similar  damage, 
and  are  very  hard  to  subdue.  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  kerosene  emulsion  should  be 
applied — the  emulsion  frequently.  An- 
other remedy  that  has  been  found  effective 
is  four  pounds  of  quassia  leaves  with  three 
or  four  pounds  of  whale-oil  soap,  in  twenty 
gallons  of  water.  First  boil  the  soap  so 
that  it  can  be  strained.  The  plum  cur- 
culio  often  stings  the  cherry,  but  I  have 
rarely  found  it  a  serious  evil.  It  thins 
out  the  cherries  somewhat,  without  greatly 
damaging  the  crop. 

This  last  summer  I  ate  my  last  cherries 
August  27th.  Lifting  the  mosquito  net- 
ting judiciously,  I  stood  my  head  in  the 
middle  of  a  young  Olivet  tree,  and  there, 
uninterrupted,  I  ate  my  fill.  By  the  way, 
I  think  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  that 
this  Olivet  cherry  has  become  a  great 
favorite  of  mine,  and  must  be  put  into  the 
choice  list.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  pays  to 
have  many  trees  covered  so  late  and  out 
of  season.  It  is  true  about  all  our  choice 
fruit,  that  if  we  do  succeed  in  carrying 
them  beyond  their  natural  time  of  ripen-, 
ing,  the  market  will  hardly  open  to  wel- 
come them.  Cherries  perhaps  are  an  ex- 
ception, if  an  exception  there  be.  A  few 
Autumn  strawberries  would  find  market, 
but  not  many.  Nature  fixes  this  matter, 
and  arranges  that  the  plum  and  the  pear 
shall  fill  up  August  and  September.  The 
apple  only  should  fill  every  month,  and  in 
the  South  the  orange.  These  two  are  the 
monarchs  of  the  orchard  and  the  fruit 
garden.  No  one  ever  tires  of  them  either 
as  food  or  as  poems;  from  the  great  yellow 
Early  Bough  that  bursts  open  on  the  turf 
as  it  falls  in  August,  to  the  Albermarle 
Pippin  that  sweetens  the  atmosphere  of 
your  cellar  in  June  and  July.  Cherries 
and  strawberries  belong  to  June,  and  there 
for  the  most  part  they  will  remain. 


BEYOND  THE  MEXICAN  SIERRAS 

III.— THE  CAPITAL  CITY  OF  TEPIC 
BY   DILLON   WALLACE 


LUMINOUS  November 
morning  found  us  in  the 
saddle  at  daybreak  and 
on  the  Tepic  trail — 
Emerson,  Randall,  Bige- 
low,  Gates  and  myself, 
with  Miguel  as  mozo, 
and  one  pack  mule  to  carry  our  necessary 
baggage. 

Although  there  were  some  bad  quag- 
mires to  circumvent  below  Santiago, 
traveling  was  fairly  good  and  we  reached 
Navarette  in  mid-afternoon,  where  a  halt 
was  made  for  the  night.  Thence  to  Tepic, 
our  route  was  over  the  San  Bias  road,  and 
early  the  following  morning  we  were  wind- 
ing up  into  the  hills  on  the  old  Spanish 
highway. 

This  road  is  a  part  of  the  longest  stage 
line  in  the  world,  running  in  relays  from 
.San  Marcos,  the  nearest  railroad  point, 
to  Guadalajara,  Tepic,  Santiago  Ixcuintla, 
Culiacan,  and  on  to  Guaymas.  During  the 
rainy  season  the  stages  discontinue  their 
runs  over  long  sections  of  it,  for  there  are 
many  rivers  and  streams  to  be  forded, 
which  at  that  time  of  the  year,  when  they 
are  swollen  to  their  banks,  are  quite  im- 
passable. During  the  very  hot  period 
stages  run  only  at  night,  but  through  the 
more  moderate  season,  night  and  day 
relays  push  on  regularly  from  point  to 
point. 

The  stage  between  Santiago  Ixcuintla 
and  Tepic  City  had  just  resumed  its  runs, 
and  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  it. 
It  is  a  crude  affair  drawn  by  six  mules, 
four  abreast  in  the  lead,  and  two  on  the 
wheel.  The  theory  is  that  any  road  wide 
enough  to  permit  the  four  leading  mules 
to  squeeze  through  will  be  wide  enough 
for  the  stage,   and  usually  this  is  true, 


though  not  always.  A  driver  and  an 
armed  guard  sit  upon  the  box,  mail  bags 
and  baggage  fill  the  center  of  the  archaic 
vehicle,  and  passengers  stow  themselves 
away  as  best  they  can.  It  is  a  place  of 
real,  refined,  diabolical  torture.  The  driver 
has  but  one  object  in  life — to  go  fast  down 
hill  and  over  rough  places  at  the  highest 
attainable  speed.  He  primes  himself  with 
mescal  and  away  he  goes,  dashing  at  a 
gallop^  down  rocky  hills,  swinging  around 
curves,  or  skirting  precipices  where  the 
wheels  scarce  have  earth  to  turn  upon, 
until  you  and  your  fellow  passengers,  help- 
less prisoners  within,  have  the  breath 
jarred  out  of  you,  and  are  in  constant 
panic  lest  you  be  turned  over  and  hurled 
into  some  mountain  gorge,  or  dashed  to 
pieces  upon  the  rocks.  They  do  turn  over 
sometimes,  but  it  only  now  and  then  hap- 
pens that  any  one  is  killed,  or  even  seri- 
ously injured.  To  say  the  least,  though, 
it  annoys  one  dreadfully  to  have  a  leg  or 
arm  broken,  and  I  never  knew  a  passenger 
to  look  pleasant  with  a  broken  nose. 

Tepic  City  is  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  Navarrete  less  than  a  thou- 
sand, so  our  day's  ride  was  pretty  con- 
stantly up-hill.  Pack  train  after  pack 
train  was  passed,  some  of  them  with  fifty 
or  sixty  animals,  mostly  mules,  but  some 
burros  and  an  occasional  horse,  loaded 
down  with  all  kinds  of  merchandise — 
boxes,  barrels,  packages  and  machinery. 
The  larger  trains  had  a  horse  with  a  cow- 
bell attached  to  its  neck,  in  the  lead. 
This  is  known  as  the  bell  horse,  and  it 
carries  no  load.  The  mules  are  supposed 
to  keep  within  earshot  of  the  bell,  and 
follow  it  meekly.  Several  muleteers,  some 
on  horseback,  but  generally  afoot,  were 
in  attendance,  spread  down  along  the  line 
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Venders  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  groups  of  gossiping  peons  encircle  the  plaza  at  Tepic. 


of  animals  to  urge  them  on;  and  when  a 
mule  fell  or  lay  down,  under  an  excessive 
burden,  the  muleteer's  duty  was  to  prod 
it  up  again.  Very  often  when  an  animal 
got  down  it  could  not  rise  until  the  load 
was  removed.  The  men  carried  leather 
blinds  to  put  over  the  mule's  eyes  while 
they  replaced  the  load,  for  mules  are  often 
sportive  with  their  heels  and  teeth  if  they 
can  see  how  to  use  them  effectively. 

Some  writers  on  Mexico  tell  us  that  every 
peon  has  an  insatiate  love  for  flowers,  and 
no  matter  how  poor  and  insignificant  his 
hut,  it  will  be  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
garden.  So  far  as  my  observations  go, 
and  I  had  a  pretty  good  opportunity  to 
observe,  this  statement  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact  but  is  a  bit  of  maudlin  senti- 
ment. We  looked  in  vain  for  a  single 
effort  at  ornamentation  amongst  the  peon 
settlements.  It  is  strange  that  they  do 
not  have  gardens  where  flowers  grow  so 
luxuriantly  and  freely,  and  without  culti- 
vation. Almost  invariably,  however,  the 
ground  around  the  huts  is  not  only  with- 
out flowers  and  ornamentation,  but  is  bare 
of  any  vegetation. 

As  we  rose  into  the  hills  a  magnificent 
view    was    afforded    us.     The    brick-red 


earth,  where  we  were,  lest  itself  in  an 
expanse  of  green,  which  was  gradually 
modified  by  a  transparent  haze  rising  from 
the  lower  valleys  into  a  soft  blue  in  the  far 
distance  to  the  northward.  Here  at  our 
feet  lay  valleys,  gentle  rolling  hills,  rivers 
like  silver  threads  winding  their  way  to  the 
sea,  as  far  as  the  vision  could  range — a 
rich,  virgin  land — larger  and  richer  in 
natural  resources  than  many  a  kingdom 
of  old  Europe.  To  the  westward  lay  the 
Pacific,  wrapped  in  an  opalescent  haze, 
and  to  the  eastward  the  bold  peaks  of  the 
mighty  Sierra  Madres  stood  out  against 
the  turquoise  sky,  magnificent  and  grand 
The  people  gazed  at  us  in  wonder  as  we 
rode  by,  and  we  were  evidently  much 
more  interesting  to  them  than  they  were 
to  us,  for  already  we  were  becoming  ac- 
customed to  the  picturesque  sombrercs, 
gay-colored  zerapes,  white  cotton  clothing 
and  sandaled  feet;  though  we  were  at- 
tracted still  by  types  that  suggested  the 
Malay  or  Mongolian,  and  now  and  again 
one  whom  we  fancy  might  easily  picture 
a  Bedouin  of  the  plains.  I  wonder  where 
these  people  had  their  origin?  In  this 
section  I  suppose  they  are  chiefly  a  mixture 
of  the  Aztecan  and  Otomian  stocks.     Here 
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and  there  a  light-haired  child  suggests  the 
Teutonic — a  parental  influence,  doubtless 
left  by  some  bird  of  passage.  But  Mexico 
is  old,  very  old.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  people  lived  here  at  the  remotest 
period.  There  are  ruins  in  Mexico  of 
cities  that  were  old  when  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  were  young,  whose  origin  was 
probably  forgotten  when  Solomon's  Temple 
was  dedicated,  and  were  ancient  ruins 
before  Nebuchadnezzar  ascended  the  Baby- 
lonian throne.  What  Marathons  and  Ther- 
mopylaes,  unsung  and  unrecorded,  may 
have  been  fought  in  this  old-new  land, 
and  what  arts  and  sciences  discovered,  to 
pass  into  the  realm  of  the  Forgotten  in 
the  long  ago  misty  ages! 

We  entered  Tepic  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  rode  slowly  through  the 
quaint  outskirts,  down  the  Calle  de  Mexico, 
the  chief  street,  to  the  plaza  and  into  the 
patio  of  the  Hotel  dela  Bola  de  Oro,  which 
was  to  be  our  domicile  while  we  looked 
over  the  first  real  Mexican  city  we  had 
seen. 

The  Hotel  dela  Bola  de  Oro  is  on  a  corner, 
and  on  one  side  faces  the  beautiful  plaza  of 


Tepic.  The  building  is  of  massive  ma- 
sonry, two  stories  high.  In  the  center  is 
a  patio  half  a  hundred  feet  square,  in  which 
palms  and  flowers  luxuriantly  grow  to  lure 
one  to  its  cool  and  delightful  retreat. 
Completely  surrounding  the  patio  is  a  wide 
balcony,  upon  which  all  the  rooms  of  the 
upper  story  open.  The  two  rooms  assigned 
to  our  party  were  on  this  floor,  on  the 
street  side,  and  with  windows  extending 
from  ceiling  to  floor;  the  balmy,  delicious 
air  circulated  through  the  apartment  with- 
out obstruction.  The  floors  were  of  well- 
worn  tile,  uncarpeted;  the  furniture  con- 
sisted of  washstands  and  chairs,  which 
were  of  the  plainest,  and  conventional 
canvas  cots  unprotected  by  the  usual 
cheesecloth  mosquito  bars,  for  there  were 
said  to  be  no  mosquitoes  here.  The  hotel 
was  electric   lighted   throughout. 

We  found  the  dining  room  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  patio  from  our  rooms  and 
on  the  same  floor,  and  here  proceeded  at 
once  to  enjoy  what  proved  a  really  excel- 
lent dinner  for  a  Mexican  hotel.  The  menu 
included  sopa  (rice  boiled  rather  dry,  with 
tomatoes  and  chili  peppers);   caldo  (soup, 


Calle  de  Mexico,  Tepic.      Looking  eastward  toward  the  plaza.      Notice  the  pawnshop  at  the  right. 
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Pack  train  after  pack  train 


aden  with  all  kinds  of  merchandise. 


hot  with  pepper);  came  (meat — this  was 
roasted,  and  flavored  with  peppers);  pica- 
dillo  (minced  meat,  with  pepper);  chilla- 
quile  (tortillas,  chopped  and  spiced);  mole 
(turkey,  in  red,  dark  gravy,  highly  flavored 
with  peppers  and  things);  blanquillas  jritos 
(fried  eggs,  a  sauce  of  chili  peppers  to  pour 
over  them);  jrejoles,  of  course;  dulce  (a 
sweet  concoction  of  some  sort),  black 
coffee  and  Mexican  cheese.  There  was  no 
butter,  for  one  never  gets  that  in  any  but 
American  hotels,  and  the  bread  was  poor, 
but  the  tortillas  very  good.  This  is  the 
characteristic  dinner  served  in  truly  Mexi- 
can hotels  of  the  better  class,  and  if  one 
has  a  good  stomach,  and  good  digestive 
powers,  one  can  stand  it  for  quite  a  while 
without  being  driven  to  the  doctor.  Every- 
thing tastes  well  enough — excellent,  I  may 
say,  after  one's  palate  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  chili  peppers  and  high  flavor- 
ing used;  but  human  intestines  were  never 
intended  for  such  abuse  as  a  continuous 
diet  of  this  sort  subjects  them  to,  and  it 
will  ruin  one's  digestion  as  sure  as  fate,  if 
one  gives  it  half  a  chance. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  it 
is  neither  customary  nor  advisable  to  give 
tips  anywhere  west  of  the  Sierra  Madres. 


I  did  it  on  two  occasions,  and  in  both  cases 
learned  to  my  regret  that  the  waiters  be- 
came so  familiar  with  the  guests,  and  slack 
in  their  services,  both  to  myself  and  others, 
that  they  were  discharged  from  their  em- 
ployment by  the  Mexican  proprietor,  whose 
watchful  eye  discovered  the  lax  attention 
pretty  quickly,  and  without  complaint  from 
the  visitors.  I  felt  very  uncomfortable 
about  it,  for  my  intended  kindness  was  in 
both  instances  the  root  of  the  trouble. 

From  the  dinner  table  we  sallied  forth 
in  search  of  a  barber  and  a  bootblack,  to 
freshen  us  up  after  our  two  days'  unshaven, 
dusty  ride,  and  found  both  in  a  shop  al- 
most directly  across  the  street,  where  a 
burly  brigand  wielded  the  razor,  and  a 
small  Indian  boy  the  brush.  It  was  not  a 
prepossessing  shop  in  appearance,  and  we 
hesitated  at  the  open  door  as  we  took  in 
the  greasy  barber,  the  untidy  room,  and 
archaic,  dirt-begrimed  chair  in  which  in- 
nocent victims  were  consigned  to  torture. 

"Don't  look  very  good.  Let's  find  an- 
other place,"  suggested  Randall. 

"It's  all  right,"  reassured  Gates,  who, 
through  long  residence  in  Mexico,  had  be- 
come hardened  to  the  conditions.  "It 
doesn't  look  very  good,"  he  assented,  step- 
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Suggesting  the  Semetic.     A  type  of 
Western  Mexico. 


ping  forward,  "but  this  barber  is  an  artist. 
Anyhow,  he  has  the  best  shop  in  town." 

Then  we  timidly  followed  Gates.  In 
spite  of  his  unprepossessing  appearance  the 
barber  was  a  very  polite  rascal,  as  most 
Mexicans  are.  He  welcomed  us  with  a 
bow  and  a  "  Buenas  tardes,  senors,"  and 
inquired  how  he  could  serve  us.  Gates 
told  him  we  wanted  to  be  barbered  and 
polished.  The  barber  cleared  for  action, 
and  by  mutual  consent  Emerson  was  given 
the  right  of  way,  because  he  owned  a  full 
beard  that  he  did  not  want  tampered 
with,  and  desired  only  a  hair-cut.  I  shall 
not  describe  the  operation  nor  Emerson's 
appearance  afterward,  for  only  his  appear- 
ance when  he  descended  from  the  chair, 
and  not  the  operation,  was  painful  or  in- 
teresting. 

We  were  all  unusually  magnanimous  in 
insisting  that  the  others  should  be  shaved 
first.  None  of  us  was  selfish  about  his 
turn,  and  each  was  quite  satisfied  to  wait 
while  the  rest  were  beautified  and  made 


comfortable  by  the  artist.  The  argument 
was  finally  settled  by  giving  age  the  pre- 
ference, and  this  made  Randall  the  first 
martyr.  We  watched  expectantly  for 
Randall's  emotions,  when  the  lathering 
was  done,  and  the  razor  was  brought  forth, 
for  he  has  a  stiff,  hard  beard.  As  the  in- 
strument descended  over  one  cheek,  the 
victim  clutched  the  chair  like  one  having 
a  tooth  extracted,  his  face  became  dis- 
torted with  pain,  and  there  came  one  long 
drawn  "H-e-11!" — and  we  knew  how  Ran- 
dall felt. 

Then  I  fled.  I  called  to  the  others  to 
wait  for  me,  that  I  would  be  back  soon, 
and  I  escaped  to  the  hotel  across  the  way. 
In  my  traveling  bag  I  had  a  shaving  out- 
fit. I  found  it,  enjoyed  a  comfortable 
shave,  and  was  back  in  the  barber's  shop 
in  time  to  see  the  brigand  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  upon  Bigelow's  bleeding  coun- 
tenance, the  last  of  the  trio,  and  to  be 
called  names  by  the  others  for  my  coward- 
ice, which  I  indifferently  atoned  for  by 
treating  everybody  to  a  shine. 

Tepic  was  delightfully  cool,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  hot  climate  of  the  lower 
levels  of  Santiago  Ixcuintla  and  Navarrete, 
and  in  the  evening  the  natives  were  muffled 
to  their  eyes  in  bright-colored  zerapes — 
the  few  of  them  that  remained  out  of  doors, 
for  there  was  no  music  on  the  plaza  that 
night,  and  on  those  nights  when  the  band 
does  not  play  Mexican  towns  go  to  sleep 
at  a  very  early  hour. 

A  clang!  clang!  clang!  like  a  track- 
man striking  a  rail  with  a  heavy  sledge,  fol- 
lowed by  a  burst  of  atrocious,  discordant, 
clamoring  sounds  such  as  one  hears  in  a 
boiler  shop  in  full  operation,  awakened  me 
at  dawn,  with  a  start,  and  brought  me  up 
sitting.  The  cathedral  bells  were  calling 
devotees  to  early  mass.  They  were  not 
ringing — it  would  be  a  slander  upon  real 
bells  to  say  that — but  the  tuneless,  cracked 
things  were  filling  the  world  with  a  horrid 
din  of  smashing  and  banging,  which  sug- 
gested rather  infernal  regions  than  those 
of  ethereal  glory,  though  I  suppose  they 
were  intended  to  signify  the  latter. 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  direction  of 
Randall's  cot,  and  I  heard  him  swearing 
softly  to  himself,  and  impious  ejaculations 
echoed  from  the  other  room  in  a  voice  that 
reminded  me  of  Gates.     For  five  minutes 
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the  harsh,  metallic  hammering  continued, 
then  suddenly  ceased,  and  I  settled  again 
for  another  nap.  But  I  had  scarcely  begun 
to  doze  when  clang!  clang!  came  again 
to  introduce  a  repetition  of  the  diabolical 
noise,  and  then  reluctantly,  sadly,  I  gave 
up  all  hope  of  further  sleep  and  arose. 
We  had  heard  the  racket,  occurring  at  in- 
tervals, the  previous  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning, but  it  ceased  before  bedtime  and 
had  not  annoyed  us  greatly.  Now  it  was 
different,  and  with  anything  but  good 
humor  I  threw  open  the  window  blinds  to 
let  in  the  sprightly,  refreshing  morning  air 
to  cool  my  irritation. 

On  the  street  below  women,  with  somber- 
hued  rebosos  closely  wound  around  their 
heads,  were  going  to  mass;  big-hatted 
peons,  wrapped  to  their  eyes  in  bright- 
colored  zerapes,  to  protect  them  from  the 
cool  morning  atmosphere,  followed  in  the 
train  of  heavily  laden  mules  and  burros,  or 
leisurely  took  their  way  to  their  daily  oc- 
cupations; a  man  with  a  wooden  tray  of 
buns  upon  his  head  called  out  his  wares — 
"Fruit  of  the  oven!  Fruit  of  the  oven!" 
a  gaily  dressed  hidalgo  trotted  past  upon 
a  magnificent  horse  caparisoned  as  gaily  as 
the  rider;  mozos  were  sweeping  the  streets 
opposite  their  masters'  houses,  and  shop 
windows  were  being  thrown  open. 

We  ate  our  breakfast  leisurely  and  then 
strolled  out  to  the  plaza,  the  center  of  at- 
traction in  every  Mexican  city.  The  beau- 
tiful cathedral,  with  its  two  graceful  spires, 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  southern  side  of 
the  square,  and  our  hotel,  with  pillared 
and  balconied  front,  the  western.  The 
square  was  otherwise  surrounded  by 
booths,  where  hat  makers,  leather  workers, 
fruit  and  vegetable  venders,  and  dealers  in 
every  conceivable  article  necessary  to  the 
life  or  comfort  of  the  people,  plied  their 
trade. 

Fringing  the  plaza  walk  were  stretched 
canvas  awnings  to  shelter  the  men  and 
women  who  sold  their  wares  there,  and  who 
stood  around  these  stands  chatting,  or 
squatted  upon  the  ground  surrounded  by 
little  piles  of  red  chili  peppers,  oranges, 
cherimoyes  and  other  tropical  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Here  and  there  an  old  woman 
might  be  seen  heating  jrejoles  and  tortillas 
over  a  charcoal  fire,  for  the  solace  of  the 
hungry  peon,  who  purchased  at  one,  two 
or  three  centavos'  worth,  according  to  the 


state  of  his  appetite  or  pocketbook.  Mov- 
ing hither  and  thither  were  red,  blue  and 
yellow  zerapes  and  picturesque  sombreros, 
giving  life  and  color  to  a  scene  that  could 
not  fail  to  fascinate  and  hold  the  ob- 
server. In  the  center  of  the  plaza  grew 
luxuriant  palms,  oranges,  lemon  and  coffee 
trees,  and  a  profusion  of  tropical  flowers. 
The  much  vaunted  "bubbling  fountain," 
which  travelers  invariably  describe  as  stand- 
ing in  the  center  of  a  Mexican  plaza,  and 
which  usually  exists  only  in  their  imagi- 
nation, save  in  a  few  of  the  Eastern  cities, 
was  not  there,  but  the  plaza  was  beautiful 
and  artistic,  nevertheless — a  green  emerald 
set   in   a  circle  of  color. 

The  day  was  magnificent.  The  pure 
mountain  air,  charged  with  the  perfume  of 
flowers,  was  both  invigorating  and  inspir- 
ing. Tepic,  at  an  elevation  of  three 
thousand  feet,  and  sitting  as  it  does  in  a 
hollow  of  the  mountains,  has  an  ideal 
climate  the  year  through,  and  is  unusually- 
free  from  infectious  diseases  and  sickness. 
Here  the  sufferer  from  calentura  finds  a 
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haven  where  he  can  convalesce  and  rest, 
and  learn  thai  our  old  world  is  a  pretty 
good  place  to  live  in. 

We  halted  at  the  shops  and  boughl  some 
odds  and  ends,  always  paying  three  times 
the-  established  price  lor  them,  because  we 
were  Americans,  and  therefore,  according 
to  the  logic  of  the  people,  bloated  pluto- 
crats each  owning  two  or  three  railroads 
or  their  equivalent.  For  even  here  in 
I  epic  stories  have  come  from  the  tourisl 
cities  of  the  last  of  the  extravagance  of 
Americans,  and  the  merchants  had  picked 
up  some  crumbs  of  largess  from  miner  and 
engineer.  Bui  the  prices  asked  were  rea- 
sonable enough,  after  a  little  dickering 
shoved  them  down  a  bit,  and  we  did  not 
care.  We  had  already  learned  thai  the 
vender  would  be  dissatisfied  with  himself 
if  he  were  paid  without  question  the  first 
price  asked,  and  that  if  a  second  member 
of  our  party  returned  to  duplicate  an 
article  five  minutes  after  one  of  us  had 
made  a  purchase  and  been  so  foolish  as 
not  to  dicker  and  cut  the  vender  down, 
the  price  of  the  article  in  that  brief 
period  would  have  doubled  at  least.  The 
unsophisticated,  "gentle-eyed"  Mexican 
would  have  been  metaphorically  kicking 
himself  because  he  had  not  asked  more, 
for  he  believes  the  limit  is  never  reached 
until  the  customer  objects.  Once  I  asked 
the  price  of  an  article. 

"fifteen  pesos,  Serior,"  answered  the 
vender. 

I  walked  away  and  he  followed. 

"How  much  will  the  Senor  give?" 

"One    peso." 

Many  exclamations  of  horror  at  the  very 
idea  of  selling  the  article  at  such  a  ridicu- 
lously low  price. 

"Seven  pesos,  Senor,  six  pesos,  two 
pesos,  one  peso,  Senor.  Here,  Senor,  it  is 
yours  for  one  peso." 

I  might  have  had  it  at  a  still  lower  price, 
but  this  was  my  offer,  and  I  took  it.  It 
was  a  relic  that  had  probably  cost  the 
fellow  a  few  centavos. 

At  the  leather  booths  they  were  making 
everything  from  sandals  to  cartridge  belts, 
and  saddles,  and  if  you  did  not  see  what 
you  wanted  they  would  make  it  for  you 
manana;  and  at  the  hat  booths  they 
would  take  your  measure  for  a  hat  of  any 
style  or  shape  you  desired.  Some  of  the 
Panama's  were  of  exquisite  texture  and  ex- 


cellent workmanship,  and  at  prices  ridicu- 
lously low,  according  to  our  standards. 

Some  beautifully  wrought  zerapes  drew 
me  into  a  shop,  and  one,  which  strongly 
resembled  Navajo  blanket  work,  took  my 
fancy.  "That,"  said  the  dealer,  "was 
made  by  the  Indians  of  the  mountains. 
They  spun  the  fabric  and  colored  it  with 
dyes  made  by  themselves,  from  vegetables, 
and  wove  it  on  their  hand  looms.  I  have 
but  two  of  that  sort  in  my  whole  shop,  for 
they  are  scarce  and  hard  to  buy.  The 
others  are  made  by  machinery,  in  the  mills, 
dyed  with  commercial  colors,  and  will 
fade."  I  could  not  leave  the  little  zerape, 
with  its  artistically  blended  colors,  though 
it  was  much  smaller  than  I  should  have 
wished,  and  proudly  I  bore  it  away. 

In  front  of  the  cathedral,  beggars,  one 
or  two  of  them  with  no  legs,  plead  for 
alms.  It  was  Saturday,  and  All  Souls 
Day,  and  beggars  generally  restrained  at 
other  times  are  licensed  to  ply  their  calling 
— it  is  a  profession  here — on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  and  feast  days. 

We  looked  in  at  the  door,  and  stood  for 
a  moment  uncovered  within  the  darkened 
portals  of  the  cathedral  itself.  Mass  was 
over,  and  it  was  quite  deserted  and  empty, 
save  for  two  or  three  women  penitents 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  an  old  peon  who 
knelt  at  the  center  and  twice  or  thrice  de- 
voutly touched  his  lips  to  the  floor,  and 
just  within  the  door  an  old  woman  at  a 
table,  displaying  rosaries  and  charms  for 
sale-.  The  altar  was  a  mass  of  brazen 
filigree,  anel  the  walls  adorned  with  hor- 
ribly executed  paintings  of  scriptural 
saints  anel  sa-ne-s. 

We  walked  through  several  of  the 
principal  streets,  lined  with  houses  that 
outwardly  were  grim,  auste-re  and  prison- 
like, but  through  open  doors  or  windows 
glimpsed  artistic  furnishings  within,  and 
many  charming  gardens  and  inviting 
patios.  The-  stores  freejuently  bore  indi- 
vidual names  or  legends;  one,  a  pawn- 
shop, for  instance,  was  called  La  Voi  del 
Pueblo — The  Voice  of  the'  People — and 
offered  to  make  loans  at  the  modest  rate 
of  twelve  per  cent,  per  month.  The  pawn- 
shops are  the  constant  resort  of  the  peons, 
and  every  town  has  several  of  them.  They 
are  under  the  eye  of  the  government,  and 
when  unredeemed  pledges  are  sold,  should 
they  bring  more  than  the  amount  loaned 
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upon  them  with  the  agreed  interest,  t he- 
balance  obtained  from  the  sale  is  returned 
to  the  pledger. 

When  we  returned  to  the  hotel  we  found 
Emerson  in  trouble,  lie  had  several  hun- 
dred dollars  of  United  Slates  gold  which 
it  was  imperative  he  should  exchange  for 
Mexican  currency,  but  his  gold  was  spurned 
by  all  the  banks.  They  simply  would  not 
touch  the  worthless  stuff.  As  a  last  resort 
he  was  about  to  apply  to  a  firm  of  German 
merchants,  the  largest  and  most  extensive 
house    in    Tepic   Territory.     Mr.    Eugene 


sec-     the    sights    generally,    an     invitation 
which  1  promptly  and  heartily  accepted. 

The  firm  of  which  llildebrand  is  the 
head  owns  large  haciendas  upon  which 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  the  cocoa-oil  nut  arc- 
grown  and  manufactured  into  marketable- 
shape,  as  well  as  the-  many  other  profitable- 
crops  of  the  country,  and  where  upward 
of  fifteen  hundred  laborers  arc-  employed. 
In  Tepic  City  they  maintain  a  counting 
house  and  immense  warerooms  as  the  dis- 
tributing point  for  their  produce-  and  the 
general    merchandise    in   which    they   deal. 


I  he  Government  building  ;ii    I  epic. 


Hildebrand,   the  German   Consul,   was  a 

member  of  this  firm  and  was  one  of  out- 
fellow  passengers  on  the  steamer  San  Jose 
on  our  voyage  south,  and  I  determined  to 
accompany  Emerson  and  call  upon  Mr. 
Hildebrand  in  compliance-  with  a  promise- 
to  do  so  should  I  visit  Tepic. 

Hildebrand  welcomed  us  cordially,  ex- 
changed Emerson's  gold,  and  invited  me 
to  a  nwnday  dinner  at  his  home,  suggest- 
ing that  afterward  we  might  take  a  drive-, 
visit  the-  cemetery  and  witness  there  the 
celebration  of  the  fiesta  of  All  Souls,  and 


It  was  a  place  of  activity  the  morning 
we  called,  with  mozOS  piling  bags  and  boxes 
of  merchandise  in  place-,  and  laden  mule 
trains  coming  and  going  with  their  bur- 
den,. At  his  home-,  but  a  few  doors  away, 
I  entered  another  world.     I  lie-  house  was 

a  typical  one  <>\  the  best  class,  showing  to 
the-  stre-c-ts  grim  walls  of  bare-  masonry,  and 
suggesting  nothing  ol  I  he-  charm  and 
be-auty,  the  re-fmeme-nt  anel  culture-,  that 
lay  behind  the-  barre-d  windows  and  heavy 
oaken  doors. 

llildebrand  led  me  into  a  wide  and  airy 
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room  looking  upon  the  patio  garden 
massed  with  palms  and  blossoming  flowers, 
where  cages  of  song  birds  hung  and  filled 
the  air  with  melody.  The  room  in  which 
we  sat  was  semi-Oriental  in  its  furnishings, 
and  a  delightful  lounging  place,  with  many 
books  in  English,  German  and  Spanish, 
some  of  them  rare  old  works,  to  fit  any 
mood  and  any  inclination. 

We  chatted  here  for  half  an  hour  until 
a  polite  mozo  announced  dinner.  The 
table  was  spread  beneath  a  corner  of  the 
arched  balcony  of  the  patio,  where  we 
could  enjoy  the  beautiful  flowers  and  per- 
fumed air  while  we  ate.  Coffee  and  cigars, 
grown  and  manufactured  upon  Hilde- 
brand's  own  hacienda,  followed  the  dinner. 
While  we  enjoyed  them  I  took  occasion  to 
compliment  my  host  upon  the  very  effi- 
cient service  of  the  mozo  who  attended  us. 

"He's  been  with  me  seven  years,"  said 
Hildebrand,  "and  I  like  him  particularly 
because  he  steals  nothing  but  money." 

A  high  quality  of  recommendation. 

A  carriage,  with  a  span  of  fine  young 
mules,  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  door,  and 
we  were  soon  rattling  away  over  the  round 
paving  stones  toward  the  scene  of  the  fiesta 
celebration. 

The  fiesta  of  All  Saints  had  been  cele- 
brated the  previous  day,  but  this,  the 
fiesta  of  All  Souls,  was  the  great  occasion 
with  those  who  were  concerned  with  the 
quiet  repose  of  the  souls  of  departed  friends, 
and  who  wished  to  pay  tribute  to  their 
memory.  People  laden  with  flowers,  at- 
tired in  their  cleanest  and  best,  lined  the 
road  leading  to  the  cemetery.  Near  the 
gate  were  venders  of  cakes  and  fruits, 
pulque,  mescal  and  other  drinks. 

Pulque,  the  ancient  drink  of  the  Aztecs, 
is  the  fermented  sap  of  a  species  of  maguay 
or  century  plant,  and  was  a  great  favorite 
of  the  Aztecs  in  the  days  of  Montezuma, 
as  it  is  with  their  descendants  in  the  days 
of  Diaz.  The  center  of  the  plant  is  hol- 
lowed out  to  form  a  cup  in  which  sap 
gathers,  then  the  sap  is  sucked  up  with  the 
mouth  through  a  reed  ejected  into  a  goat- 
skin bag,  which  is  carried  upon  the  back, 
deposited  in  a  large  tank  in  which  it  is 
mixed  with  a  certain  kind  of  earth  to  in- 
duce proper  fermentation,  and  finally, 
when  strained,  is  ready  for  consumption. 
Of  course  I  must  sample  it,  for  who  with 
an  interest  in  the  Aztecs  and  their  civili- 


zation would  not?  With  the  Indians  about 
me,  dressed  in  their  picturesque  costumes, 
it  was  not  hard  to  imagine  myself  back  in 
the  days  of  the  Aztec;  this  fiesta  was  a 
feast  to  one  of  the  heathen  gods;  this  nec- 
tar was  brewed  by  an  aborigine  who 
worshiped  at  the  shrine  of  Quetzalcoatl, 
the  god  of  the  air.  It  was  milky  in  ap- 
pearance, and  not  attractive,  and  the  first 
swallow  was  sufficient  to  dispel  my  illusion 
and  make  me  pity  the  taste  of  the  old 
heathens.  It  resembled  in  flavor  a  blend 
of  mighty  poor  cider  and  sour  milk. 

A  number  of  the  natives  had  been  par- 
taking copiously  of  pulque  and  mescal,  and 
had  passed  the  bounds  of  strict  sobriety. 
The  latter  is  the  distilled  sap  of  another 
variety  of  the  maguay  plant,  and  is  a  fiery 
liquor.  I  do  not  know  how  it  affects  the 
natives,  but  foreigners  who  drink  it  for 
any  length  of  time  are  likely  to  become 
afflicted  with  a  sort  of  brain  dissolution — 
an  effect  similar  to  that  of  absinthe — and 
it  is  the  curse  of  the  young  American  who 
does  not  set  himself  firmly  against  its  use. 
It  has  ended  many  a  promising  career,  and 
many  a  future  has  been  blighted  by 
women  and  the  seductive  mescal,  or  tequila 
as  a  more  refined  grade  of  the  same  liquor 
is  called. 

The  cemetery  was  a  mass  of  color. 
Flowers  were  in  profusion.  People  wear- 
ing gaudy-hued  clothing  moved  hither  and 
thither  amongst  fantastic  tombs,  nearly  all 
of  which  had  been  decorated  with  floral 
tributes.  Crowds  pressed  in  and  out  of 
a  little  chapel,  where  mass  was  being  said 
and  candles  were  being  lighted  for  the 
repose  of  many  souls.  The  poor  peons 
deny  and  pinch  themselves  that  they  may 
have  the  money  to  purchase  candles  on 
these  days  and  bring  them  to  the  priest  to 
be  blessed  and  lighted  at  the  altars,  and 
many  a  cherished  zerape  or  other  article, 
necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  owner,  goes 
to  the  pawnbroker  that  funds  may  be 
raised  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  fiesta  days  in  Mexico  when 
pigs,  goats,  cows,  mules  and  asses  are 
brought  to  the  priest,  also,  to  be  blessed. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  our  writers  on  Mex- 
ico, "this  is  a  very  sweet  and  impressive 
service,  reflecting  the  gentle  simplicity  of 
the  peon  and  his  padre."  I  suppose  it  is 
but  just  picture  to  yourself  the  sweet,  sad 
gentleness  of  a  priest  solemnly  blessing  a 
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refractory  goat  or  pig,  particularly  if  the 
excited  goat  plants  his  head  in  gentle  pro- 
test, against  the  padre's  stomach,  as  hap- 
pened in  one  case  1  heard  of;  or  the  good 
padre,  in  sweet  endeavor,  trying  to  bestow 
his  blessing  upon  a  struggling,  squealing, 
unwilling  pig,  the  animal  duly  decorated 
with  many-hued  rags,  and  its  hair  gorge- 
ously dyed  impossible  colors. 

We  halted  before  the  tomb  of  the  brigand 
governor,  Manuel  Lozado,  the  last  man  to 
fight  for  the  independence  of  the  territory, 
and  one  of  the  last  to  offer  armed  resis- 
tance to  the  Diaz  government.  Loving 
hands  had  draped  garlands  upon  his  grave, 
and  many  an  aged  man  who  had  borne 
arms  under  the  leadership  of  the  brave  old 
highwayman  halted  with  uncovered  head 
before  the  tomb.  An  edict  of  the  govern- 
ment forbids  the  very  mention  of  his  name, 
as  a  precaution  to  smother  such  sedition 
that  memory  of  the  brave  deeds  and 
bloody  fights  of  upward  of  thirty  years 
ago  might  even  yet  engender.  But  there 
are  some  memories  that  edicts  cannot 
smother  and  some- 
times public  opinion 
is  so  strong  that 
edicts  and  laws  be- 
come inoperative. 
Boldly  they  have 
carved  Lozado's 
name  upon  the  tomb, 
and  boldly  they  pay 
respect  to  it,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  au- 
thorities are  blind 
to  what  they  do. 

We  cannot  sym- 
pathize with  Loz- 
ado's efforts  against 
the  government,  but 
whether  he  was  im- 
pelled by  personal 
motives  or  a  mis- 
directed patriotism, 
we  can  and  must 
admire  him.  Be- 
tween the  years  1 870 
and  1877  the  brig- 
and patriot,  if  such 
an  antithesis  maybe 
perm  i  1 1  e  d  in  de- 
scribing him,  roused 
the  Indian  popu- 
lation  in  his  cause 
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and  actively  conducted  operations  against 
the  soldiers  of  Juarez,  Lerdo,  and  finally 
against  Diaz  through  many  bloody  raids. 
In  the  latter  year  he  attacked  Guadalajara, 
was  defeated,  captured  and  shot. 

The  payment  of  a  slight  tribute  to  Lo- 
zado's agents  during  his  seven  years'  rule 
guaranteed  to  the  traveler  protection  to 
life  and  property,  and  to  him  who  paid 
tribute  the  country  was  free  from  the  rob- 
beries of  highwaymen,  who  subsequently 
for  a  time  infested  it  and  made  traveling 
dangerous  and  life  uncertain.  It  is  said 
that  a  large  English  house  originally  raised 
Lozado  to  power  by  supplying  him  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  the  Fnglish  firm 
receiving  important  concessions  in  return 
for  the  aid  rendered. 

It  was  Lozado's  custom,  when  an  ex- 
tended campaign  was  contemplated,  to  des- 
troy the  banana  trees,  the  chief  source  of 
food,  and  thus  force  the  Indian  population 
to  join  his  forces  and  ravage  the  enemy's 
country  for  provisions.  In  one  of  these 
raids  Tepic  City  was  attacked  and  a  des- 
perate battle  was 
fought  on  the  plaza. 
The  Hotel  dela  Bola 
de  Oro  was  fortified, 
and  in  its  capture 
the  roof  and  gutters 
ran  with  blood. 

There  is  a  story 
told  of  Lozado's 
stern  justice.  A 
mule  was  once  stolen 
from  a  train  as  it 
passed  through  the 
village  of  Espino, 
one  of  the  small 
villages  on  the  road 
between  Navarette 
and  Tepic,  and  the 
muleteer  com- 
plained to  Lozado's 
judge.  The  latter 
made  no  effort  to 
find  the  thief  and 
have  the  mule  re- 
turned, and  the 
matter  was  finally 
brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Lozado 
himself.  The  Chief 
made  an  immediate 
investigation,  recov- 
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ered  the  mule  and 
restored  it  to  its 
owner  and  then 
hung  the  thief  and 
the  delinquent 
judge,  side  by  side, 
as  an  object  lesson 
to  the  populace  and 
officials. 

In  his  many  raids 
upon  the  larger 
towns  Lozado,  i  t 
was  known, acquired 
a  large  amount  of 
treasure,  which  was 
supposed  to  have 
been  concealed  near 
Tepic  City,  but 
search  has  never 
disclosed  it,  and  so 
far  as  is  known  it 
still  lies  buried  and 
undiscovered. 

A  gay  yet  stern 
old  highwayman 
was  this  Lozado, 
under  whose  de- 
spotic rule  the 
peons  were  happy, 
for  they  enjoyed  a 
greater     degree     of 

freedom  than  they  had  known  since  the 
coming  of  the  conquerors;  and  still  they  love 
and  revere  his  memory  as  a  Moses  who 
would  have  delivered  them  from  bondage. 

From  the  cemetery  we  drove  out  upon 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  city,  and 
from  this  vantage  ground  had  an  excellent 
view  of  Tepic,  very  attractive  and  beau- 
tiful, nestling  there  in  the  hollow  of  the 
mountains,  its  white  buildings  reflecting  the 
bright  light  of  the  afternoon  sun,  the  dark 
surrounding  hills  standing  out  in  marked 
contrast.     It  was  an  entrancing  view. 

"Over  there,"  remarked  Hildebrand, 
pointing  to  the  eastward,  "it  is  said  the 
Indians  used  to  have  a  rich  gold  mine. 
The  legends  tell  us  how  they  brought  large 
quantities  of  gold,  in  dust  and  nuggets, 
to  Tepic,  and  sold  it  for  a  song  to  the 
Spanish  merchants;  but  they  could  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  disclose  the  secret  of 
the  mine's  location.  Men  who  followed 
them  with  stealth  were  led  through  rocky 
passes  and  canons,  and  then  eluded,  and 
returned  no  wiser  than  before." 
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Down  in  the  town 
we  traversed  the 
chief  streets  and 
drove  out  to  the 
mills  where  much  of 
the  native  cotton  is 
manufactured  into 
the  coarse  fabrics 
worn  by  the  peon 
class.  Here  is  very 
good  water  power 
with  which  the  mills 
are  operated. 

When  I  was  at 
length  set  down  at 
the  hotel  I  found 
the  others  waiting 
for  me.  They  an- 
nounced that  they 
had  purchased 
tickets  for  the 
theater,  where  a 
traveling  dramatic 
company  was  to 
produce  El  Soldado 
de  San  Martial,  a 
melodrama  in  five 
acts.  Would  I  go? 
Of  course  I  would. 
Like  the  others  I 
wanted  to  see  what 
theater  was  like.  The  per- 
was  billed  to  begin  at  eight 
we   reached    the    theater    a 


a  Mexican 
form  a  nee 
o'clock,  and 
little  ahead  of  time,  for  we  wished  to  see 
the  people  come  in,  and  study  the  styles. 
The  playhouse  is  a  new  one,  and  the  most 
modern  building  in  Tepic.  Its  filigree 
work  and  modern  look,  however,  do  not 
harmonize  well  with  the  old,  substantial 
structures  surrounding  it,  and  rather  grate 
upon  one's  sensibilities  and  notion  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  It  is  called  the  Teatro 
Porfirio  Dia{,  in  honor  of  the  President. 

Along  the  sidewalk  soldiers  were  drawn 
up,  giving  the  coming  performance  an  air 
of  importance,  and  the  ever-present  ven- 
ders lined  the  sidewalk,  offering  their 
cakes  and  other  edibles  for  sale,  while  the 
usual  mob  of  zerape-clad  men  filled  the 
street. 

At  the  door  our  tickets  were  taken  and 
we  were  turned  over  to  the  usher,  a  unique 
character  and  to  us  a  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment. He  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
wore  a  soft  felt  hat  well  back  upon  his 
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head  and  to  one  side,  and  swaggered  up 
and  down  with  an  air  of  bravado  and  im- 
portance pleasant  to  see.  He  seated  us, 
at  our  request,  in  the  center  of  the  orches- 
tra, a  position  that  gave  us  an  opportunity 
to  view  the  arrivals.  The  orchestra  was 
filled  with  rough  wooden  benches,  but  the 
boxes,  which  were  on  both  sides  of  the 
orchestra  floor  and  surrounded  tbe  first 
balcony,  were  void  of  seating  accommoda- 
tions. The  occupants  brought  their  own 
chairs  with  them. 

We  were  the  first  arrivals,  but  presently 
the  audience  began  to  file  in.  Down  in 
the  orchestra  seats  where  we  were  placed 
the  men  did  not  remove  their  sombreros, 
but  in  the  boxes  they  were  more  polite  in 
this  respect.  A  young  lieutenant,  gold 
lace,  sword  and  all,  occupied  one  of  the 
orchestra  boxes  nearly  opposite  us.  The 
e*lite  of  Tepic  society  came.  Ladies  in 
flimsy  white  dresses,  lace  mantillas  on 
their  heads,  and  plenty  of  powder  on  their 
faces  to  modify  their  complexion,  with 
their  escorts,  chatting  and  full  of  vivacity, 
were  in  the  boxes.  We  soon  learned  that 
the  orchestra  seats  were  tabooed  by  society, 
and  we  were  amongst  the  outcasts,  the 
common  plebians  of  a  class  just  above  the 
peon. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  the 
music  struck  up,  and  then  began  the 
stamping  of  feet,  clapping  of  hands,  shout- 
ing and  cat  calls  of  the  gallery.  It  was 
the  same  old  gallery,  that  we  all  know. 
One  finds  it  in  New  York,  in  San  Francisco 
and  here  in  Mexico  without  a  whit's  differ- 
ence in  make-up.  In  this  respect,  at  least, 
all  cities,  all  nations,  all  races  are  akin. 

The  curtain  rose  on  a  group  of  black- 
cloaked  men,  their  faces  concealed  to  the 
eyes,  who  sat  on  chairs  and  talked  and 
talked.  Then  a  woman  came  in  and 
talked,  and  a  priest  or  two,  but  there  was 
little  or  no  action  during  the  first  two  acts. 
Things  woke  up  a  bit  then,  and  they  began 
to  kill  each  other  off,  to  the  delighted  howls 
of  the  gallery.  Before  the  bloody  scenes 
opened,  some  or  3  came  down  to  the  lieu- 
tenant m  the  boy  and  borrowed  his  sword, 
with  which  to  sla^  villains,  and  the  sword 
was  readily  loaned.  They  did  the  killing 
solemnly  and  with  precision,  usually  in 
polite  terms  informing  the  victim  that  he 
was  about  1 :>  die.  The  dead  ones  continu- 
ally reappeared  in  changed  costumes,  to 


be  slain  again.  After  seven  apparently 
inoffensive  people — but,  I  suppose,  really 
dark-dyed  villains — had  been  sacrificed, 
some  of  them  twice  or  thrice,  we  withdrew 
while  there  were  still  four  victims  to  be 
disposed  of.  It  is  sad  to  see  a  man  die 
more  than  once,  even  if  he  is  a  bad  man — 
very  sad.  The  sadness  impressed  itself 
upon  us  to  such  an  extent  that  copious 
tears  trickled  down  the  hardened  cheeks 
of  Emerson  and  Randall  as  we  filed  out 
at  half  past  twelve  in  the  morning.  We 
could  stand  no  more  of  it.  We  heard  the 
people  going  home  at  somewhat  after  two 
o'clock. 

The  same  boiler-shop  pendemonium  of 
sound  drove  us  out  of  bed  bright  and  early 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  we  occupied  the 
interval  until  breakfast  was  ready  writing 
letters.  After  breakfast  Randall,  Bigelow 
and  I  looked  up  the  post  office.  Randall 
declined  to  go  in  with  me  to  act  as  inter- 
preter— I  had  cast  too  many  reflections 
upon  his  Spanish — so,  thrown  upon  my 
own  resources,  I  entered  the  building  and 
approached  the  stamp  window.  A  good- 
natured  senorita  came  forward. 

"  Buenos  dias,  senorita,"  I  remarked 
pleasantly.  "Tray  deuces  and  tray  cin- 
cos."  I  thought  she  ought  to  understand 
that. 

"  Beunos  dias,  senor,"  said  she,  and 
something  else  I  did  not  catch. 

"Postales  tray  stamps  and  letra  tray." 

She  looked  at  me  mystified,  and  timidly 
asked  me  something.  I  did  not  know 
what  she  asked,  but  the  way  she  looked 
at  me  made  me  forget  to  talk  Spanish,  and 
I  blurted  out: 

"Madam,  may  I  have  three  two-cent 
and  three  five-cent  stamps?" 

"O,  si,  senor,"  said  she,  smiling.  "I 
knowa  the  Ingles  but  nota  the  French." 

I  got  my  stamps  and  had  a  very  pleasant 
chat  with  her.  She  told  me  that  she  had 
studied  a  little  English  and  could  under- 
stand it  very  well,  though  she  knew  she 
could  not  speak  it  nicely.  I  assured  her 
she  spoke  it  with  a  very  pretty  accent,  but 
I  had  not  sufficient  temerity  to  confess 
that  it  was  Spanish,  not  French,  in  which 
I  had  attempted  to  address  her. 

There  was  music  that  evening  in  the 
plaza,  and  all  the  town  came  out  to  hear  it, 
as  is  the  custom.  These  musical  evenings 
— Wednesday  and  Sunday — are  the  times 
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for  visiting  and  gossiping,  flirting  and  love- 
making  by  the  people  of  high  and  low  de- 
gree alike.  The  band  stand  is  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  seats  are  scattered  at  convenient 
intervals  amongst  the  trees  and  flowery 
bowers  of  the  plaza,  while  benches  line  the 
two  walks  that  surround  it. 

One  of  these  walks  is  used  by  the  "big 
hats,"  or  peons,  the  other  by  the  big  bugs. 
We  walked  with  the  big  bugs.  When  the 
band  plays  the  people  promenade;  when 
it  ceases  they  sit  down  upon  the  benches 
to  chat  until  the  music  strikes  up  again. 
Each  class  keeps  upon  its  respective  walk, 
the  women  promenading  in  one  direction, 
the  men  in  the  other,  and  an  opportunity 
is  thus  given  for  flirtation  and  exchange  of 
glances  as  they  meet.  If  a  big  hat  by  any 
chance  is  bold  enough  to  appear  upon  the 
big  bug  side,  he  is  promptly  recommended 
by  a  big  bug  or  a  policeman  to  disappear, 
which  he  usually  does  forthwith,  for  he 
knows  by  experience  that  the  recommen- 
dation is  made  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
and  he  regards  his  health. 

In  the  uncertain  illumination  of  the 
electric  lamps  some  of  the  sefioritas  ap- 
peared very  attractive  in  breezy,  fluffy 
gowns  and  fetching  mantillas,  and  they 
knew  it  pretty  well,  too.  They  like  to  have 
you  look  at  them  directly  and  admiringly, 
and  they  will  not  drop  their  eyes.  If  you 
have  the  nerve  to  give  one  a  look  of  this 
kind — such  a  look  as  would  be  considered 
extremely  rude  in  any  American  city — 
the  chances  are,  when  you  meet  her  on  the 
next  turn,  you  will  be  rewarded  with  a 
smile  and  a  challenge  from  the  black  eyes, 
and  if  you  have  a  sufficient  stock  of  nerve 
in  reserve,  you  will  speak  to  her,  and  pay 
her  some  complimentary  remark,  upon  the 
first  opportunity  that  offers.  This  is  good 
breeding  and  will  not  be  resented.  Should 
you  then  become  infatuated  with  the  lady, 
you  will  search  out  her  home,  visit  her 
barred  window  and  mope  under  it  for  an 
hour  or  so  every  morning;  and  if  you  im- 
press her  favorably  she  will  make  your 
heart  glad  by  talking  with  you  through  the 
bars,  or  dropping  little  scented  notes  to 
you.  Should  you  become  real  serious  you 
will  hire  a  stringed  band  to  serenade  her  at 


night,  now  and  then.  To  conform  with 
the  custom  you  should  start  your  band  out 
at  midnight,  and  let  it  play  as  long  as 
your  money  lasts. 

We  were  particularly  impressed  in  Tepic, 
and  later  at  Santiago  Ixcuintla,  by  the 
mournful  character  of  the  music.  Much 
of  it  leaves  with  one  the  impression  that 
it  is  the  lamentation  of  a  heart  filled  with 
sorrow  and  woe.  Amongst  the  peons  of 
Tepic  Territory,  one  seldom  sees  a  smiling 
face.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  women. 
I  can  now  recall  but  one  smiling,  happy 
woman's  face  that  I  saw  amongst  the 
peasants  of  Tepic,  and  that  was  the  round- 
faced  senorita  at  our  Navarrete  hotel. 
Mrs.  Wallace  told  me  that  she  had  done 
much  charitable  visiting  amongst  them, 
and  almost  invariably  the  peon  women 
that  she  knew,  her  servants  included,  had 
expressed  the  wish  that  they  were  dead. 
It  is  only  their  religion  that  prevents 
some  of  them  from  resorting  to  self- 
destruction.  They  are  slaves — slaves  to 
the  men,  who  are  hard  masters — slaves  to 
the  world  at  large.  Their  life  is  one  of 
constant  struggle,  and  there  is  little  of  joy 
or  pleasure  that  they  ever  know.  Work 
from  daylight  till  dark,  then  sleep,  then 
work  again  with  never  a  day  of  rest  or 
recreation  in  all  the  tedious  years.  "Our 
forefathers  committed  a  great  sin,  and  we 
are  doing  penance  for  it,"  said  one.  "Long, 
long  ago  our  people  possessed  the  land,  and 
the  fruits  and  flowers  were  theirs,  and  they 
were  happy  and  gay.  Then  they  com- 
mitted this  sin,  and  the  Lord  God  punished 
them  for  it.  He  took  away  the  lands,  and 
made  them  work  as  slaves  for  other  men. 
We  are  doing  penance  for  that  sin  still,  but 
some  time  we  shall  come  into  our  own 
again.  Perhaps  it  is  not  for  us,  but  our 
children  or  our  children's  children." 

I  wonder  if  the  mournful  music  is  an 
echo  of  this  feeling?  I  wonder  if  the  Lord 
God  ever  intended  the  bloodthirsty  Span- 
iards to  avenge  wrongs  done  Him?  I 
wonder  if  the  Mexican  Government  will 
ever  throw  open  to  the  peons  the  broad, 
fertile  acres  of  idle  jungle,  and  make  of 
these  people  home  builders  and  thrifty 
farmers? 


POWER'S    SHACK 


BY  CLARENCE  EDWARD  MULFORD 


OPALONG  CASSIDY 
rode  slowly  over  the 
sandy  plain  cogitating 
upon  the  unheard  of 
tardiness  of  his  friend 
and  boon  companion, 
Red  Connors,  who  was 
wont  to  keep  his  engagements  in  a  manner 
pleasing  to  those  concerned.  According  to 
the  agreement  made  the  day  before,  he  was 
over  an  hour  late.  When  the  two  had 
parted  at  Hoyt's  Corners,  Mr.  Cassidy  to 
pay  a  short  visit  to  a  nearby  ranch  and 
his  friend  to  attend  to  a  purely  personal 
matter  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  had 
been  distinctly  said  that  they  should  meet 
at  the  place  where  Mr.  Cassidy  now  was 
and  at  mid-forenoon.  Then  they  were  to 
proceed  together  to  their  ranch,  the  Bar-20. 
What  made  it  worse  was  that  the  tardy 
one  had  turned  in  his  saddle  and  loosed 
a  flippant  and  entirely  unnecessary  remark 
about  his  friend's  biased  ideas  regarding 
appointments. 

Hopalong  finally  grew  tired  of  riding  out 
designs  on  the  plain  and  with  the  loss  of 
this  makeshift  diversion  his  petulance  in- 
creased. 

"  For  once  that  red-headed  Romeo  is 
late,"  he  muttered.  "Why  don't  he  find 
a  girl  closer  to  home,  anyhow?  Thank  th' 
Lord  I  ain't  got  no  use  for  shell  games  of 
any  kind.  Here  I  am  sticking  up  on  this 
loco  lay-out  like  a  sore  thumb,  an'  can't 
move  without  hitting  myself.  Well,  I 
ain't  in  love,  so  I  might  be  worse  off.  An' 
neither  is  he,  only  he  won't  listen  to  rea- 
son. Me  gets  red,  then  mad,  an'  then  calls 
me  a  sage  hen  an'  says  I'm  stuck  on  my- 
self because  some  fool  told  me  I  had 
brains." 

He  laughed  as  he  pictured  the  object  of 
his  friend's  affections.  "Huh,  anybody 
what  got  one  square  look  at  her  wouldn't 
accuse  him  of  having  brains.     But   he'll 


forget  her  in  a  month.  That  was  th'  life 
of  his  last  hobbling  fit  an'  it  was  th'  worst 
he  ever  had." 

Grinning  at  his  friend's  peculiarly  human 
characteristics  he  leaned  back  in  the  saddle 
and  felt  for  tobacco  and  papers.  As  he 
finished  pouring  the  chopped  alfalfa  into 
the  paper  he  glanced  up  and  saw  a  mounted 
man  top  the  sky  line  of  the  distant  hills 
and  shoot  down  the  slope  at  full  speed. 

"I  knowed  it:  started  three  hours  late 
an'  now  he's  trying  to  make  it  up  in  th' 
last  mile,"  Hopalong  muttered,  dexter- 
ously spreading  the  tobacco  along  the 
groove  and  quickly  rolling  the  cigarette. 
Lighting  it  he  looked  up  again  and  saw 
that  the  horseman  was  wildly  waving  a 
sombrero. 

"Wigwagging  for  forgiveness,"  laughed 
the  man  who  waited.  "Old  son-of-a-gun, 
I'd  wait  a  week,  an'  you  know  it,  too." 

Mr.  Connors'  antics  now  became  frantic 
and  he  was  shouting  something.  His  friend 
spurred  his  mount.  "Come  on,  wake  up. 
She  said  yes  an'  he  wants  me  to  get  him 
out  of  it."  Whereupon  he  jogged  forward. 
"What's  that?"  he  shouted,  sitting  up  very 
straight.  "What?" 

Red  energetically  swept  the  sombrero 
behind  him  and  pointed  to  the  rear:  "War- 
whoops!  Wa-a-r  w-h-o-o-p-s!  Injuns, 
you  chump!"  Mr.  Connors  appeared  to 
be  mildly  exasperated. 

"Yes?"  sarcastically  inquired  Mr.  Cas- 
sidy in  his  throat,  and  then  shouted  in 
reply:  "Love  an'  liquor  don't  mix  very 
well  in  you.     Come  out  of  it!" 

"It's  straight — I  mean  it,"  cried  Mr. 
Connors,  close  enough  now  to  save  the  re- 
mainder of  his  lungs.  "It's  a  bunch  of 
young  bucks  on  their  first  war-trail,  I 
reckon.  Three  of  'em  chased  me  an'  th' 
two  that  are  left  are  coming  hot-foot  some- 
where beyond  th'  hills.  They  act  sort  of 
mad." 
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"Mebby  they  ain't  acting  at  all,"  replied 
his  companion.  "Then  that's  th'  way  you 
got  that  graze,  eh?"  pointing  to  a  bloody 
furrow  on  Mr.  Connor's  cheek.  "Looks 
like  th'  trail  of  a  woman's  fingernail,  just 
th'  same." 

"Well,  for  God's  sake,  are  you  going  to 
sit  here  like  a  wart  on  a  dead  dog  an'  wait 
for  'em?"  demanded  -Red,  with  a  rising 
inflection. 

"How  many?" 

"Two — an'  I  won't  tell  you  again!" 
snapped  the  owner  of  the  furrowed  cheek. 
"Th'  others  are  'way  behind  now  —  but 
we're  standing  still!" 

"Why  didn't  you  say  there  was  others!" 
retorted  Hopalong.  "Naturally  I  didn't 
see  no  use  of  getting  all  het  up  just  because 
two  sprouted  papooses  feel  like  crowding 
us;  it  wasn't  none  of  our  funeral,  was  it?" 
and  the  indignant  Mr.  Cassidy  quickly 
dismounted  and  hid  his  horse  in  a  nearby 
chaparral  and  returned  at  a  run. 

"Red,  gimme  yore  Winchester  an'  then 
hustle  on  for  a  ways,  have  an  accident,  fall 
off  yore  cayuse  an'  act  scairt.  It's  that 
trick  Buck  told  us  about.  We'll  see  if  two 
infant  feather-dusters  can  lick  th'  Bar-20. 
Get  a-going!" 

They  traded  rifles  and  Red  hastily  de- 
parted as  bidden,  his  face  gradually  break- 
ing into  an  enthusiastic  grin  as  he  rumi- 
nated upon  the  plan.  Hopalong  ran  for- 
ward for  a  short  distance  and  slid  down  the 
steep  bank  of  a  narrow  arroyo  and  waited, 
the  repeater  thrust  out  between  the  dense 
fringe  of  grass  and  shrubs  which  bordered 
the  edge.  When  settled  to  his  complete 
satisfaction  and  certain  that  he  was  effec- 
tively screened  from  the  sight  of  any  one 
in  front  of  him  he  arose  on  his  toes  and 
looked  around  for  his  companion,  and 
laughed.  Mr.  Connors  was  apparently 
bending  dejectedly  over  his  prostrate  horse, 
but  in  reality  was  swearing  at  the  ignorant 
quadruped  because  it  strove  to  get  its 
master's  foot  off  its  head  so  it  could  arise. 
The  man  in  the  arroyo  turned  again  to 
face  the  threatened  danger  and  soon  saw 
two  Indians  burst  into  view  over  the  crest 
of  the  hills  and  gallop  toward  him. 

"  Pair  of  budding  warriors,  an'  awful  im- 
I  portant.  Somebody  must  a  told  them  they 
;  had  brains,"  he  muttered.  "Wonder  when 
,    they  jumped  th'  reservation?" 

The  Indians,  seeing  Mr.  Connors  arguing 


with  his  prostrate  horse  and  taking  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  not  stopping  for 
pleasure,  let  out  a  yell  and  dashed  ahead 
at  greater  speed,  at  the  same  time  sepa- 
rating so  as  to  encircle  him  and  attack 
him  front  and  rear  at  the  same  time. 

This  maneuver  was  entirely  unexpected 
and  clashed  with  Mr.  Cassidy's  cherished 
plans,  so  two  irate  punchers  swore  heartily 
at  their  stupidity  in  not  counting  on  it. 
Of  course  everybody  that  knew  anything 
knew  that  they  would  do  just  such  a  thing, 
and  that  made  it  all  the  more  bitter.  But 
Red,  seeing  that  the  remedy  must  lay 
with  him,  astonished  the  exultant  savages 
by  straddling  his  disgruntled  horse  as  it 
scrambled  to  its  feet  and  by  galloping 
away  from  them,  bearing  slightly  to  the 
South  because  he  wished  to  lure  his  pur- 
suers to  ride  closer  to  his  anxious  friend. 

This  action  was  a  success,  for  the  yelling 
warriors,  slowing  perceptibly  because  of 
their  natural  astonishment  at  the  resur- 
rection and  speed  of  an  animal  regarded 
as  dead,  spurred  on  again,  drawing  closer 
together,  and  along  the  chord  of  the  arc 
made  by  Mr.  Connors'  trail.  Evidently 
the  fool  white  man  had  radical  and  start- 
ling ideas  about  the  way  to  rest  a  horse 
when  hard  pressed,  which  pleased  them, 
since  he  had  lost  much  time. 

Hopalong,  the  light  of  fighting  in  his 
eyes,  watched  them  sweep  nearer  and 
nearer  and  then  two  shots  rang  out  in 
quick  succession  and  a  cloud  of  pungent 
smoke  arose  lazily  from  the  ground  as  the 
warriors  fell  from  their  mounts  not  sixty 
yards  from  the  marksman. 

Mr.  Connor's  rifle  spat  fire  once  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  and  he  hastily  re- 
joined his  friend  as  that  person  was  climb- 
ing out  of  the  arroyo. 

"Huh!  They  must  'a'  been  half- 
breeds!"  snorted  Red  in  disgust,  watching 
his  friend  shed  sand  from  his  clothes.  "  I 
alius  opined  'Paches  was  too  slick  to  bite 
on  a  game  like  that." 

"They  are  purty  'lusive  animals,  'Paches; 
but  there  are  exceptions,"  replied  Hop- 
along. "Them  two  ain't  'Paches — they're 
th'  exceptions.  But  it's  a  good  game,  just 
th'  same — didn't  Buck  an'  Skinny  get  two 
that  way?" 

"Yes,  but  what'll  we  do  now?  What's 
th'  next  play?"  Red  asked,  hurriedly,  his 
eyes  on  the  distant  hills.     "Th'  rest  of  th' 
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paint-shops  will  be  here  purty  soon.  An' 
you  better  gimme  back  my  gun,  too." 

"Take  yore  old  gun — who  wants  th' 
blamed  thing,  anyhow?"  replied  Hopa- 
long,  throwing  the  weapon  at  his  friend, 
as  he  ran  to  get  his  horse.  When  he  re- 
turned he  grinned  pleasantly:  "Why, 
we'll  go  like  we  was  greased  for  calamity, 
that's  what  we'll  do.  Did  you  reckon  we 
was  going  to  stay  here  like  a  pair  of  fools?" 

"Didn't  know  what  youd  do,  remem- 
bering how  you  acted  when  I  met  you," 
retorted  Red.  "But  I  knowed  what  we 
ought  to  do." 

"How  many's  headed  this  way?" 

"You've  got  me;  but  there's  a  dozen, 
anyhow,"  Red  replied.  "You  see,  th' 
three  what  chased  me  were  out  scouting 
ahead  of  th'  main  gang,  an'  I  didn't  have 
no  time  to  take  a  census." 

"Well,  we  better  hit  th'  home  trail — 
wind  up  that  four-laigged  excuse  an'  take 
my  dust,"  Hopalong  responded,  leading 
the  way.  "If  we  can  get  home  there'll  be  a 
lot  of  disgusted  braves  hitting  th'  high 
spots  on  th'  back  trail  trying  to  find  a  way 
out.  Buck  an'  th'  rest  will  be  a  whole  lot 
pleased,  too.  We  can  muster  thirty  men 
if  we  gets  to  Buckskin,  an'  in  two  hours; 
an'  that's  twenty  more  'n  we'll  need." 

"Well,  we  can  get  as  far  as  Power's  old 
ranch  house,  an'  that's  shore,"  replied  Red, 
thoughtfully. 

"  Yas?"  exploded  his  companion.  "That 
old  sieve  of  a  shack  ain't  good  enough  for 
me  to  die  in.  It's  as  full  of  holes  as  a  stiff- 
hat  in  a  melee.     Yo're  on  th'  wrong  trail." 

Mr.  Cassidy  objected,  not  because  he 
believed  Power's  old  ranch  house  to  be 
unworthy  of  consideration  as  a  place  of 
refuge  and  defense,  but  for  the  reason  that 
he  wanted  to  get  to  Buckskin  and  let  his 
friends  in  on  the  treat.  Then  he  could 
lead  the  force  against  the  enemy  and 
battle  on  even  terms.  He  intensely  dis- 
liked defensive  fighting,  because  it  put  him 
in  a  relatively  subordinate  position  and 
thereby  hurt  his  pride. 

"Let  me  tell  you  right  now  that  it's  a 
whole  lot  better  'n  thin  air,  with  a  hard 
working  circle  around  us,"  retorted  Mr. 
Connors.  "  But  if  you  don't  like  that,  why 
mebby  we  can  make  Wallace's,  or  th' 
Cross-O-Cross  if  we  don't  get  turned  out 
of  our  course." 

"We  don't  head  for  no  Cross-O-Cross  or 


Wallace's,"  rejoined  his  companion  with 
emphasis,  "an'  we  won't  waste  no  time  in 
Power's  shack,  neither;  we'll  push  right 
through  for  Buckskin.  Let  them  fellers 
find  their  own  hunting — our  outfit  comes 
first.  Besides,  that  'd  mean  a  detour  in  a 
country  fine  for  ambushes." 

"Have  it  yore  own  way,  then,"  snapped 
Red.  "  You  alius  was  a  hard-headed  mule, 
anyhow." 

Some  time  after  the  two  punchers  quitted 
the  scene  of  their  trap,  several  Apaches 
loped  up,  read  the  story  of  the  tragedy  at  a 
glance  and  galloped  on  in  pursuit.  They 
had  left  the  reservation  a  fortnight  before 
under  the  able  leadership  of  that  veteran 
of  many  war-trails — Black  Bear.  Instead 
of  stealing  horses  and  murdering  isolated 
whites  as  they  had  expected  they  met  with 
repulses  and  heavy  losses  and  were  now 
without  the  guiding  mind  of  their  leader. 
They  had  fled  from  one  defeat  to  another 
and  had  barely  eluded  the  cavalry  which 
pursued  them.  Now  there  were  two  more 
of  their  dwindling  force  dead,  and  another 
had  been  found  but  an  hour  before.  Rage 
and  ferocity  seethed  madly  in  each  savage 
heart  and  they  were  determined  to  get 
the  puncher,  and  that  other  man  whose 
trail  joined  that  of  the  first.  They  would 
place  at  least  one  victory  against  the  list 
of  their  repulses,  and  at  any  cost.  Whips 
rose  and  fell  and  the  war-party  shot  for- 
ward in  a  compact  group,  with  two  scouts 
thrown  ahead  to  feel  the  way. 

The  two  punchers  rode  on  rejoicing, 
for  there  were  three  less  Apaches  loose  in 
the  Southwest  for  the  inhabitants  to  swear 
about,  and  with  a  most  excellent  chance  of 
more  to  follow.  Mr.  Cassidy  voiced  his 
elation  and  then  rubbed  his  empty  and 
clamoring  stomach  when  a  bullet  hummed 
past  his  head,  so  unexpectedly  as  to  cause 
him  to  duck  instinctively  and  glance 
apologetically  at  his  red-haired  friend;  and 
both  spurred  their  mounts  to  greater  speed. 
Then  Mr.  Connors  grabbed  at  his  sombrero 
and  grew  petulant  and  loquacious: 

"Them  was  lucky  shots,  Hoppy,  but 
that  won't  help  us  none  if  we  stop  any  of 
'em.  Gimme  yore  Sharps,"  he  said,  tak- 
ing his  companion's  heavy  rifle  and  turn- 
ing in  the  saddle.  "An  even  thousand  if 
it's  a  yard — well,  here's  luck,"  aiming  and 
firing. 

"Missed  by  a  mile,"  reproved  Hopalong, 
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who  would  have  been  stunned  by  such  a 
thing  as  a  hit  under  the  circumstances. 

"Yes!  Missed  th'  coyote  I  shot  at, 
but  I  got  th'  cayuse  of  his  off  pardner;  see 
it?" 

"Talk  about  luck!" 

"That's  all  right — it's  slowed  'em  up  a 
bit,  an'  that's  about  all  I  wanted.  Gimme 
another  cartridge." 

"  I  will  not — no  use  of  wasting  lead. 
We'll  need  it  all  before  we  get  out  of  this. 
You  can't  do  nothing  without  stopping  to 
aim — an'  that  takes  time." 

"Then  I'll  stop.  Th'  blazes  with  th' 
time!     Gimme   another,   d'ye   hear?" 

Mr.  Cassidy  heard,  complied  and  stopped 
beside  his  companion,  who  was  very  in- 
tent upon  the  matter  at  hand.  He  low- 
ered the  rifle  and  peered  through  the  smoke 
at  the  confusion  he  had  caused  by  drop- 
ping the  nearest  warrior.  He  was  said  to 
be  the  best  rifle  shot  in  the  Southwest, 
which  meant  a  great  deal,  but  since  the 
Sharps  shot  a  .50-120-550  special  cartridge 
and  was  capable  of  being  sighted  up  to 
eighteen  hundred  yards  he  did  not  regard 
the  hit  as  being  worthy  of  special  mention. 
Not  so  his  friend,  who  grinned  joyously 
and  exalted: 

"Yo're  a  shore  wonder  with  that  gun, 
Red.  Why  don't  you  lose  that  repeater 
an'  get  a  gun  like  mine?  Lord,  if  I  could 
use  a  rifle  like  you  I  wouldn't  have  that 
gun  of  your'n  for  a  gift." 

The  merits  of  their  respective  rifles  had 
always  been  a  bone  of  contention  between 
them,  and  one  well  chewed,  at  that.  Red 
refused  to  discuss  the  matter  since  he  was 
very  much  satisfied  with  his  .45-70  Win- 
chester, even  if  it's  range  was  not  as  great 
as  that  of  his  friend's  single  shotgun;  and 
he  was  a  good  judge  of  weapons. 

"You  did  stop  'em  a  little,"  asserted  Mr. 
Cassidy  some  time  later  as  he  looked  back. 
"You  stopped  'em  coming  straight,  but 
they're  spreading  out  to  work  up  around 
us.  Now  if  we  had  good  cayuses  instead 
of  these  wooden  wonders  we  could  run 
away  from  'em  dead  easy,  draw  their  best- 
mounted  men  to  th'  front  an'  then  close 
with  'em.  Good  thing  their  cayuses  are 
purty  well  tired  out,  for  as  it  is  we've  got 
to  make  a  stand  purty  soon.  Gee!  They 
don't  like  you,  Red;  they're  calling  you 
names  in  th'  sign  language.  Look  at  'em 
cuss  you!" 


"How  much  water  you  got?"  inquired 
his  friend  with  anxiety. 

"Canteen  plumb  full.  How're  you 
fixed" 

"I  got  th'  same,  less  one  drink.  That 
gives  us  enough  for  a  couple  of  days  with 
some  to  spare,  if  we're  careful,"  Mr.  Con- 
nors replied.  New  Mexico  canteens  are 
built  on  generous  lines  and  are  therefore 
called  "life-preservers." 

"Look  at  that  glory-hunter  go!"  ex- 
claimed Red,  watching  a  brave  who  was 
riding  half  a  mile  to  their  right  and  rapidly 
coming  abreast  of  them. 

"Here!  Stop  him!"  suggested  Hopa- 
long,  holding  out  his  Sharps.  "We  can't 
let  him  get  ahead  an'  lay  for  us." 

"My  gun's  good,  an'  better  for  me,  at 
this  distance;  but  I  can't  hit  a  jack-rabbit 
going  over  rough  country,"  replied  his  com- 
panion, standing  up  in  his  stirrups  and 
firing. 

"Never  touched  him,  but  he's  edging 
off  a-plenty.  See  him  cuss  you.  What's 
he  calling  you,  anyhow?" 

"Ah,  shut  up!  How  th'  devil  do  / 
know?     I  don't  talk  with  my  arms!" 

"Are  you  superstitious,  Red?" 

"NO!     Shut  up!" 

"Well,  I  am.  See  that  feller  on  our 
left?  If  he  gets  in  front  of  us  it's  a  sign 
that  somebody's  going  to  get  hurt." 

Just  then  they  galloped  over  a  rise  and 
half  a  mile  ahead  of  them  was  an  adobe 
building  in  a  poor  state  of  preservation. 
It  was  Power's  old  ranch  house  and  there 
was  no  doubt  about  the  holes. 


II 


Mr.  Cassidy  dismounted  and  viewed  the 
building  with  open  disgust,  walking  around 
it  to  see  what  held  it  up,  and  when  he 
realized  that  it  was  self-supporting,  his 
astonishment  was  profound.  For  the  sake 
of  argument  he  called  to  his  companion 
and  urged  that  they  be  satisfied  with  what 
defense  they  could  extemporize  in  the  open. 
Mr.  Connors  hotly  and  hastily  dissented 
and  led  the  horses  into  the  building,  the 
question  being  arbitrated  with  much  feel- 
ing. Finally  Hopalong  thought  that  his 
friend  was  a  chump,  and  said  so,  whereat 
Red  said  unpleasant  things  about  his 
friend's  pedigree,  attributes  and  place  of 
eternal  abode.     The  remarks  were  getting 
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to  be  quite  personal  in  tenor  when  a  sharp 
humming  sounded  in  the  air  between  them 
and  died  out  in  the  distance,  a  flat  report 
coming  to  their  ears  a  few  seconds  later. 
They  lost  no  time  in  getting  under  cover 
of  the  building,  where  the  discussion  was 
renewed  as  they  prepared  for  business. 
Red  grunted  his  approval,  for  now  he  was 
out  of  the  blazing  sun;  but  his  companion, 
shutting  the  door  and  propping  it,  grum- 
bled and  finally  gave  rein  to  his  rancor  by 
sneering  at  the  Winchester. 

"It  gets  me  that  after  all  I  have  said 
against  that  gun  that  you  will  tote  it 
around  with  you  an'  force  yoreself  into  a 
suicide's  grave,"  quoth  Mr.  Cassidy  with 
exuberant  pugnacity.  "I  ain't  objecting 
to  th'  suicide  part  of  it,  but  it  ain't  nowise 
fair  to  drag  me  onto  th'  ragged  edge  of 
everlasting  eternity  with  you.  You'll 
waste  all  of  yore  cartridges  an'  then  come 
snooping  around  to  borrow  my  gun.  Why 
don't  you  lose  th'  d — d  thing?" 

"What  I  pack  ain't  none  of  yore  busi- 
ness, which  same  I'll  uphold,"  retorted 
Mr.  Connors,  at  last  able  to  make  his  re- 
marks heard.  "You  get. over  on  yore  own 
side  an'  use  yore  Colt's.  I've  wondered 
some  how  an'  where  you  ever  got  th'  sense 
to  use  a  Colt — /  wouldn't  be  a  heap  sur- 
prised to  see  you  tote  a  pearl-handled  .22. 
You  'tend  to  yore  graveyard  aspirants  an' 
lemme  do  th'  same  with  mine." 

"Th'  Lord  knows  I've  stood  a  lot  from 
you  because  you  can't  help  being  foolish, 
but  it  stops  right  here  an'  now,  or  you 
won't  get  no  'Paches,"  snorted  Hopalong, 
peering  through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  The 
more  they  squabbled  the  better  they  liked 
it  and  controversies  were  so  common  that 
they  were  merely  a  habit;  and  they  served 
to  take  the  grimness  out  of  desperate  situ- 
ations. 

"You  can't  lick  one  side  of  me,"  averred 
Red.  "You  never  stopped  anybody  that 
was  anything,"  he  jeered  as  he  fired  from 
the  window.  It  was  a  well-known  fact 
that  his  companion  had  been  in  more  shoot- 
ing-bees than  any  two  men  of  their  outfit, 
and  also  that  a  better  revolver  shot  never 
pulled  a  trigger.  "You  couldn't  hit  th' 
bottom  of  th'  Grand  Canon  if  you  leaned 
over  th'  edge." 

"You  could  if  you  leaned  too  far,  you 
half-breed.  But  how  about  th'  Jonses, 
Tarantula  Charley  an'  Slim  Travennes?" 


"Huh!  You  couldn't  'a'  got  any  of 
'em  if  they  had  been  sober,"  and  Mr.  Con- 
nors shook  so  with  mirth  that  the  Indian 
at  whom  he  fired  got  away  with  a  whole 
skin  and  derided  the  marksman.  "That 
'Pache  reckons  it  was  you  shooting  at  him, 
I  missed  him  so  much.  Now  shut  up — I 
want  to  get  some  so  we  can  go  home." 

Hopalong  caught  sight  of  an  Apache 
who  moved  through  a  chaparral  which  lay 
about  nine  hundred  yards  away.  He 
raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder  as  the  Indian 
fired  and  the  bullet,  striking  the  edge  of 
the  hole  through  which  Mr.  Cassidy  looked, 
kicked  up  a  handful  of  dust,  some  of  which 
lodged  in  that  puncher's  eyes. 

"Oh!  Oh!  Oh!"  yelled  the  unfortu- 
nate, dancing  blindly  about  the  room  in 
rage  and  pain  and  dropping  his  rifle. 

His  companion  wheeled  instantly  and 
ran  to  him:  "Are  you  plugged  bad, 
Hoppy?"  he  cried  anxiously. 

"No,  I  ain't  plugged  bad!  I  ain't 
plugged  at  all!"  blazed  the  injured  man, 
kicking  enthusiastically  at  his  solicitous 
friend.  "Get  me  some  water,  you  jack- 
ass, an'  quick!     My  eyes  are  full  of  dirt!" 

Red,  avoiding  another  kick,  hastily 
complied  and  left  Mr.  Cassidy  to  wash  out 
the  dust  while  he  returned  to  his  post. 

Hopalong,  ridding  his  eyes  of  most  of  the 
dust,  went  back  to  the  hole  in  the  wall  and 
looked  out:  "Hey,  Red.  Come  over  here 
an'  spill  that  brave's  conceit.  I  can't  get 
him  now,  an'  it's  a  nice  shot,  too.  Blamed 
fool,  doing  a  mean  thing  like  that!" 

Mr.  Connors  obeyed  the  summons  and 
peered  out  cautiously:  "I  can't  see  him, 
nohow;   where  is  trr  coyote?" 

"Over  there  in  that  little  chaparral — 
see  him  now?"  impatiently  replied  the 
man  with  the  inflamed  eyes.  "There! 
See  him  moving?" 

"Yep,  I  see  him,  all  right.  You  watch," 
was  the  reply.  "He's  just  over  nine  hun- 
dred— where's  yore  Sharps?"  He  took 
the  weapon,  glanced  at  the  BurTingfon 
sight,  which  was  set  right,  and  aimed  care- 
fully. 

Hopalong  blinked  through  another  hole 
as  his  friend  fired  and  saw  the  Indian  flop 
down  and  crawl  aimlessly  about  on  all- 
fours.     "What's  he  doing  now?" 

"Playing  marbles,  an'  here  goes  for  his 
agate,"  replied  the  man  with  the  Sharps, 
firing  again.     "There— Gee!"  he  exclaimed 
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as  a  bullet  hummed  in  through  the  window 
he  had  quitted  for  the  moment,  and  thud- 
ded into  the  wall,  making  the  dry  adobe 
fly.  It  had  missed  him  by  a  few  inches 
and  now  he  crept  along  the  floor  to  the 
rear  of  the  room  and  shoved  his  rifle  among 
the  branches  of  a  stunted  mesquite  which 
grew  before  a  fissure  in  the  wall.  "You 
keep  away  from  that  window,  Hoppy,  for 
a  minute,"  he  warned. 

A  terror-stricken  lizard  flashed  out  of 
the  fissure  and  along  the  wall  where  the 
roof  had  fallen  in  and  flirted  into  a  hole, 
while  a  fly  buzzed  loudly  and  hovered  per- 
sistently around  Red's  head,  to  the  anger 
of  that  individual.  "Ah,  ha!"  he  grunted, 
firing.  A  yell  reached  his  ears  and  he 
forthwith  returned  to  his  window,  whist- 
ling softly. 

Mr.  Cassidy  hummed  Dixie  and  then 
jumped  to  Yankee  Doodle,  mixing  the  two 
airs  with  careless  impartiality,  and  his 
friend  quickly  announced  his  disapproval: 
"You  can  make  more  of  a  mess  of  them 
two  songs  than  anybody  I  ever  heard 
murder  'em.  Shut  up1" — and  the  singer 
vented  his  feelings  at  an  Indian,  killing  the 
horse  instead. 

"Got  his  cayuse,  Red,"  he  said,  shoving 
a  fresh  cartridge  into  the  foul,  greasy 
breech  of  the  Sharps.  "Here's  where  I 
get  square  for  th'  eyes,"  he  muttered, 
firing.     "Missed!"  he  ejaculated  in  disgust. 

"  Better  take  my  Winchester/'  grinned 
his  companion,  winking  at  another  lizard. 

"You  go  to  th'  devil!"  snapped  Mr. 
Cassidy,  firing  again.  "Whoop!  Got  him 
that  time!" 

"Where?"  asked  Red,  with  strong  sus- 
picion. 

"None  of  yore  business!" 

"D— n  it!  Who  spilled  th'  water?" 
yelled  Red,  staring  blankly  at  the  over- 
turned canteen. 

"Pshaw!  Reckon  I  did,  Red,"  apolo- 
gized his  friend,  ruefully.  "Now,  of  all 
th'  cussed  luck!" 

"Oh,  well,  we've  got  another — Holy 
smoke!  It's  most  all  gone — th'  top  is 
loose!" 

Heartfelt  profanity  filled  the  room  and 
two  disgusted  punchers  went  sullenly  back 
to  their  posts.  It  was  a  calamity  of  no 
small  magnitude  for,  while  food  could  be 
dispensed  with  for  a  long  time,  going  with- 
out water  was  another  question. 


Then  Hopalong  laughed  at  the  ludicrous 
side  of  the  whole  affair,  thereby  revealing 
one  of  the  characteristics  which  endeared 
him  to  his  friends.  No  matter  how  des- 
perate a  situation  might  be,  he  could 
always  find  a  laugh  in  it.  He  laughed 
going  into  danger  and  coming  out  of  it, 
with  a  joke  or  a  whimsical  pleasantry  al- 
ways trembling  on  the  end  of  his  tongue. 
"  Did  it  ever  strike  you  how  cussed  thirsty 
a  feller  gets  just  as  soon  as  he  knows  he 
can't  have  no  drink?  But  it  don't  make 
much  difference,  nohow.  We'll  get  out 
of  this  little  scrape  just  as  we've  alius  got 
out  of  trouble.  There's  five  mad  war- 
whoops  outside  that  are  worse  off  than  we 
are,  because  they're  at  th'  wrong  end  of 
yore  gun,  Red." 

"Yo're  shore  a  happy  idiot,"  grinned 
Red.     "Hey,  listen!" 

Galloping  was  heard  and  Hopalong, 
running  to  the  door,  looked  out  through  a 
crack  as  sudden  firing  broke  out  around 
the  rear  of  the  shack,  and  fell  to  pulling 
away  the  props,  crying:  "It's  a  puncher, 
Red,  riding  this  way!  Come  on  an'  help 
him!" 

"He's  a  blamed  fool!  I'm  with  you," 
replied  Red,  at  his  side. 

A  half-mile  from  the  house,  coming 
across  the  open  space  as  fast  as  he  could 
urge  his  horse,  rode  a  cowboy,  and  not  far 
behind  him  raced  about  a  dozen  Apaches 
who  were  yelling  and  firing. 

Red  picked  up  his  companion's  Sharps 
and  steadying  it  against  the  jamb  of  the 
door,  fired,  dropping  one  of  the  foremost 
pursuers.  Quickly  reloading  he  fired  again 
and  missed.  The  third  shot  struck  an- 
other warrior  and  then,  taking  up  his  own 
rifle,  he  began  to  fire  rapidly,  as  rapidly  as 
he  could  and  make  his  shots  tell.  Hopa- 
long, drew  his  Colts  and  ran  back  to  watch 
the  rear  of  the  house  and  it  was  well  that 
he  did  so,  for  an  Apache  in  that  direction, 
believing  that  the  trapped  punchers  were 
so  busily  engaged  with  the  new  develop- 
ments as  to  forget  for  the  moment,  sprinted 
toward  the  back  window,  and  had  got 
within  twenty  paces  of  his  goal  when  Hop- 
along's  Colt  cracked  a  protest.  Seeing 
that  the  warrior  was  no  longer  a  com- 
batant Mr.  Cassidy  ran  back  t£  the  door 
just  as  the  stranger  fell  from  his  horse  and 
crawled  past  Red.  The  door  slammed 
shut,  the  props  fell  against  it  and  the  two 
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punchers  turned  to  drive  back  the  second 
band,  but  they  had  given  up  hopes  of 
rushing  the  house  in  the  face  of  Red's  fire 
and  already  had  found  cover. 

The  stranger  dragged  himself  to  the 
canteens  and  drank  what  little  water  was 
left  and  then  turned  to  watch  the  two 
men  moving  from  place  to  place,  firing 
methodically. 

"My  name's  Holden,"  he  whispered 
hoarsely  during  a  lull.  "I'm  from  th' 
Cross-O-Cross." 

"Mine's  Cassidy,  an'  that's  Connors, 
Bar-20.     Are  you  hurt  bad?" 

"No,  not  very  bad.  Gee,  but  I'm  glad 
I  fell  in  with  you  fellers,"  exclaimed  the 
other.  He  was  little  more  than  a  boy  and 
to  him  Hopalong  Cassidy  and  Red  Con- 
nors were  names  to  conjure  with.  "  But 
I'm  plumb  sorry  I  brought  you  more 
trouble,"  he  added,  regretfully. 

"  Pshaw!  We  had  it  before  you  came — 
it's  all  right,  Holden,"  assured  Hopalong, 
smiling.  "  How'd  you  come  to  mix  up  with 
'em?" 

"It's  an  awful  story,  awful!  I  was  rid- 
ing toward  Hoyt's  Corners  an'  when  I  got 
about  half  way  to  town  I  topped  a  rise 
an'  saw  a  nester's  house  about  half  a  mile 
away.  It  looked  so  purty  that  I  sort  of 
stopped.  I  was  just  agoing  to  start  again 
when  that  war-party  rode  out  of  an  arroyo 
close  to  th'  house  an'  went  straight  for  it 
— it  was  soon  over.  I  saw  'em  drag  out 
two  women  an' — an' — purty  soon  a  man. 
He  was  fighting  like  fury,  but  he  didn't  last 
long.  Then  they  set  fire  to  th'  shack  an' 
threw  th'  man's  body  up  on  th'  roof.  I 
couldn't  move  till  th'  fire  shot  up,  but  then 
I  got  sort  of  loco  an'  emptied  my  gun  at 
'em,  what  was  plumb  foolish.  Th'  next 
thing  I  knowed  was  that  half  of  'em  was  a 
coming  my  way,  so  I  lit  out,  an'  here  I  am. 
I  can't  get  that  sight  outen  my  head  no- 
how— it'll  drive  me  loco!" 

His  auditors  had  been  moving  about  the 
room  while  he  talked,  growing  more  and 
more  vindictive  all  the  while  and  most 
zealously  endeavoring  to  create  a  greater 
deficit  in  one  Apache  war-party.  Then 
Mr.  Connors  saw  his  friend  suddenly  lean 
out  of  a  window  and  immediately  become 
a  target  for  the  enemy,  and  he  swore  at  the 
recklessness  of  it:  "Hey,  you!  Come  in, 
you  blasted  chump!  Don't  you  know  we 
need  every  gun?" 


"That's  right — I  sort  of  forgot,"  grinned 
the  reckless  one,  hastily  obeying.  "But 
there's  two  thundering  big  tarantulas  out 
there  fighting  like  blazes.  You  ought  to 
see  'em  jump!  It's  a  sort  of  leap-frog 
fight." 

"D — n  fool!"  snorted  Mr.  Connors, 
belligerently.  "  You'd  'a'  jumped  if  one 
of  them  slugs  got  to  you!" 

"Well,  they  didn't,  did  they?  What 
you  yelling  about,  anyhow?"  growled 
Hopalong. 

Mr.  Holden  stared  open-mouthed  at  the 
man  who  could  enjoy  a  spider  fight  under 
such  distressing  conditions  and  his  shaken 
nerves  became  steadier  when  he  realized 
that  he  was  a  companion  of  the  two  men 
about  whom  he  had  heard  so  much.  Evi- 
dently the  stories  had  not  been  exag- 
gerated. He  arose  to  his  feet  and  saw  a 
horse  run  into  the  open  on  Red's  side  of 
the  house  and  after  it  blundered  its  owner, 
who  immediately  lost  all  need  of  the  ani- 
mal. Holden  laughed  from  the  joy  of 
being  with  a  man  who  could  shoot  like 
that  and  he  took  up  his  rifle  and  turned 
to  a  crack  in  the  wall,  filled  with  determi- 
nation to  let  his  companions  see  that  he 
was  built  of  the  right  kind  of  timber, 
wounded  as  he  was. 

"Hey,  Red,"  called  Hopalong.  "Th' 
big  one  is  dead." 

"What  big  one?" 

"Why,  that  big  tarantula.  Th'  little 
feller  shore " 

"Go  to  th'  devil!"  snapped  Red,  who 
had  to  grin,  despite  his  feelings. 

So  the  day  passed  and  when  darkness 
had  fallen  each  of  the  defenders  was 
wounded,  Holden  desperately  so. 

"Red,  I'm  going  to  try  to  get  to  th' 
ranch,"  Mr.  Cassidy  suddenly  announced, 
and  his  friend  knew  better  than  to  oppose 
him.  "It's  only  thirty  miles  to  Buckskin 
an'  if  I  can  get  away  from  here  I'm  good 
to  make  it  by  eleven.  I'll  stop  at  Cowan's 
an'  have  him  send  word  to  Lucas  an'  Bart- 
lett  so  there  won't  be  no  time  lost.  We 
can  pick  them  up  on  th'  way  back.  If  I 
get  through  you  can  expect  excitement  on 
th'  outside  by  daylight.  You  an'  Holden 
can  hold  her  till  then,  for  they  never  attack 
at  night.  It's  th'  only  way  out  of  this  for 
us — we  ain't  got  enough  cartridges,  or 
water,  for  another  day." 

"Why  don't  you  both  go?"  feebly  asked 
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Holden.  "  I  ain't  agoing  to  live,  so  there 
ain't  no  use  of  anybody  staying  with  me. 
Put  a  bullet  through  me  so  them  devils 
can't  play  with  me  an'  get  away  while  you 
can." 

"No  more  of  that!"  cried  Red.  "I'm 
going  to  stay  with  you  an'  see  things 
through.  I  can't  get  away  anyhow,  be- 
cause my  cayuse  is  hit  too  hard,  an'  yourn 
is  dead,"  he  lied.  "  Yo're  going  to  get  well, 
all  right,"  he  added. 

Hopalong  walked  over  to  the  prostrate 
man  and  shook  hands  with  him:  "I'm 
glad  I  met  you,  Holden.  Yo're  th'  right 
kind.  We'll  have  you  in  Buckskin  by  to- 
morrow noon.     So  long." 

He  turned  to  Red  and  shook  hands 
silently,  led  his  horse  out  of  the  door  and 
mounted,  glad  that  the  moon  had  not  yet 
come  up,  for  now  he  had  a  chance. 

"Good  luck,  Hoppy!"  called  Red  softly, 
running  to  the  door.     "  Good  luck ! " 

"You  bet — an'  lots  of  it,  too,"  groaned 
Holden,  but  he  was  gone.  Then  Red 
wheeled:  "Keep  yore  ears  an'  eyes  open, 
Holden.  I'm  going  to  see  that  he  gets  off 
for  a  ways,  anyhow.  He  may  run  into 
a "  and  he,  also,  was  gone. 

Holden  watched  the  door  and  windows, 
striving  to  resist  the  giddy  feeling  in  his 
head,  and  ten  minutes  later  he  heard  a 
shot  and  then  several  more.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  heard  Red  call  out  and  almost  im- 
mediately the  Bar-20  puncher  crawled  in 
through  a  window. 

"Well?"  anxiously  cried  the  man  on  the 
floor. 

"  He  got  away  from  th'  first  crowd,  any- 
how. I  wasn't  far  behind  him,  an'  by  th' 
time  they  woke  up  to  what  was  going  on 
he  was  through  an'  riding  like  blazes.  I 
heard  him  call  'em  half-breeds  a  moment 
later  an'  it  sounded  away  off.  They  hit 
me— fired  at  my  flash,  like  I  drilled  one  of 
them.  But  it  ain't  much.  How  you 
feeling  now?" 

"Fine!"  lied  the  other.  "That  Cassidy 
is  a  wonder— he's  all  right,  an'  so  are  you!" 

"Now  here,  finish  th'  water  in  yore  can- 
teen— I  picked  it  up  outside  by  yore  cay- 
use. Then  go  to  sleep,"  ordered  Red. 
"I'll  do  all  th'  watching  that's  needed." 

"  I  will  if  you  will  call  me  when  you  get 
i  sleepy." 

"Shore  I  will— don't  you  want  all  th' 
rest  of  th'  water?     I  ain't  a  bit  thirsty," 


Red  remarked  as  his  companion  offered 
him  the  canteen.  "All  right,"  replied 
Red,  pretending  to  drink.  "Now  you  go 
to  sleep.  A  good  snooze  '11  do  you  a  world 
of  good." 


Ill 


Cowan's  saloon,  club  and  place  of  general 
assembly  for  the  town  of  Buckskin  and  the 
nearby  ranches,  held  a  merry  crowd,  for  it 
was  pay-day  on  the  ranges  and  laughter 
and  liquor  ran  a  close  race.  Buck  Peters, 
his  hands  full  of  cigars,  passed  through  the 
happy  go-as-you-please  crowd  and  invited 
everybody  to  smoke,  which  nobody  refused 
to  do.  Wood  Wright,  of  the  C80,  tuned 
his  fiddle  anew  and  was  just  starting  a 
rousing  quickstep  when  the  door  flew  open 
and  a  blood-stained  man  staggered  in, 
crying:  "Buck!  Red's  hemmed  in  by 
'Paches!" 

"Good  God!"  roared  the  foreman  of  the 
Bar-20,  leaping  forward,  the  cigars  falling 
to  the  floor.  He  grasped  his  puncher  and 
led  him  to  the  bar,  where  brandy  soon 
braced  him.  The  room  was  in  an  uproar, 
men  grabbing  rifles  and  running  out  to  get 
their  horses,  for  it  was  plain  to  be  seen 
that  there  was  work  to  do,  and  quickly. 
Questions,  threats,  curses  filled  the  air, 
those  who  remained  inside  eagerly  listen- 
ing to  the  story;  those  outside  shouting 
impatiently  for  a  start  to  be  made.  Hop- 
along  told  in  a  graphic  manner  all  that  was 
necessary  while  Buck  and  Cowan  hurriedly 
bandaged  his  wounds. 

"Come  on!  Come  on!"  shouted  the 
mounted  crowd  outside,  the  prancing  of 
horses  and  clinking  of  metal  adding  to  the 
noise. 

"Listen,  Hoppy!"  pleaded  Buck  in  the 
furore :  "  Shut  up,  you  outside ! "  he  yelled. 
"You  say  they  know  you  got  away?"  he 
asked.  "All  right — Lanky!"  he  snouted, 
"Lanky!" 

"Here,  Buck!"  and  Lanky  Smith  pushed 
forward:   "Here  I  am." 

"Take  Skinny  an'  Pete  with  you,  an'  a 
lead  horse  apiece.  Strike  straight  for 
Power's  old  ranch  house.  Them  Injuns  '11 
shore  have  pickets  out  looking  for  us. 
You  three  get  th'  pickets  nearest  th'  old 
trail  an'  then  wait  for  us.  Don't  make  no 
noise  doing  it,  neither.  Understand?  Ride 
like  th'  devil!" 
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Lanky  disappeared  and  immediately 
thereafter  hoofbeats  pounded  into  the 
north,  soon  lost  to  the  ear. 

"It's  Powers  old  shack,  boys!"  shouted 
a  man  to  the  restless  force  outside:  "Wait 
for  us!" 

"Then  get  a  move  on — whoa — it'll  be 
light  before  we  can  get  there  if  you  don't," 
roared  a  voice  from  the  mass:  "You  know 
what  that  means!" 

"I'll  show  you  th'  way!"  Hopalong 
cried:  "Cowan,  put  my  saddle  on  yore 
cay  use — pronto!" 

"You  stay  here — yo're  hurt  too  much!" 
Buck  cried:   "Ain't  you  got  no  sense?" 

Hopalong  wheeled  and  looked  his  fore- 
man squarely  in  the  eyes:  "Red's  out 
there  waiting  for  me — I'm  going,"  he  said 
with  quiet  determination. 

"Good  for  you,  Cassidy!"  cried  a  man 
who  lingered  near. 

"Come  on,  then,"  replied  Buck,  "there's 
blamed  few  like  you,"  he  muttered,  fol- 
lowing Hopalong  outside. 

"Here's  th'  cayuse,  Cassidy,"  cried 
Cowan.  "Wait,  Buck!"  he  leaped  into 
the  building  and  ran  out  again,  shoving  a 
bottle  of  brandy  into  the  foreman's  hand. 
"Mebby  he'll  need  it — so  long,"  and  he 
was  alone,  peering  through  the  moonlight 
along  the  river  trail  after  a  black  mass 
which  shrunk  rapidly. 

"There'll  be  great  doings  when  that  gang 
cuts  loose,"  he  muttered.  "D — n  Injuns, 
anyhow!" 

Far  ahead  of  the  fighting  force  rode  the 
three  special-duty  men,  reeling  off  the 
miles  at  top  speed  and  constantly  dis- 
tancing their  friends,  for  they  changed 
mounts  at  need,  thanks  to  the  lead  horses 
provided  by  Mr.   Peters'  foresight. 


* 


The  night  dragged  along  slowly  to  the 
grim  watcher  in  the  old  ranch  house  and 
the  man  huddled  in  a  corner  stirred  un- 
easily and  babbled,  ofttimes  crying  out  in 
horror  at  the  vivid  dreams  of  his  disordered 
mind.  Pacing  unceasingly  from  window 
to  window,  crack  to  crack,  when  the  moon 
came  up  Mr.  Connors  scanned  the  bare, 
level  plain  with  anxious  eyes,  searching 
for  dark  spots  on  its  dull,  gray  surface. 
They  never  attacked  at  night,  but  still — 
Through  the  void  came  the  quavering  call 


of  a  coyote  and  shortly  after  the  east 
glowed  and  dawn  swiftly  developed. 

"Poor  devil,"  he  muttered,  throwing  a 
quick  glance  at  the  delirious  man.  "Well, 
if  we  go  under  you  won't  know  nothing 
about  it,  anyhow."  He  looked  at  his  rifle 
and  saw  that  the  Colt  at  his  thigh  was  fully 
loaded.     "'Bout  time  for  th' " 

There  was  movement  by  that  small 
chaparral  to  the  south!  To  the  east  some- 
thing stirred — and  then  they  came,  on 
foot  and  silently  as  fleeting  shadows,  lean- 
ing forward  to  bring  into  play  every  ounce 
of  power  in  the  slim  red  legs.  Smoke  filled 
the  room  and  the  crashing  of  the  Winches- 
ter, worked  with  wonderful  speed  and 
accuracy,  brought  the  prostrate  man  to  his 
feet  in  an  instinctive  response  to  the  call 
to  action,  the  necessity  of  defense. 

One  warrior  threw  up  his  arms  and  fell 
forward;  the  next  pitched  to  one  side;  the 
legs  of  the  third  collapsed  and  threw  him 
headlong;  the  fourth  leaped  high  into  the 
air  and  turned  a  sommersault  before  he 
lay  quiet.  Mr.  Holden,  steadying  himself 
against  a  window  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  was  emptying  his  Colt  in  a  dazed 
sort  of  way — doing  his  best.  Then  the 
man  with  the  rifle  staggered  back,  his  right 
arm  useless,  and  drew  his  Colt  with  the 
other  hand. 

Holden  shrieked  once  and  sank  down, 
wagging  his  head  slowly,  blood  oozing  from 
his  mouth  and  nostrils;  and  his  companion, 
goaded  into  a  frenzy  of  fighting  madness  at 
the  sight,  threw  himself  against  the  door 
and  out  into  the  open,  to  die  under  the 
clear  sky,  to  go  like  the  man  he  was  if  he 
must  die. 

A  fusillade  roared  from  the  south  and  a 
crowd  of  hard-riding,  hard-shooting  men 
tore  out  of  the  sheltering  thickets  and  on 
over  the  open,  yelling  and  cursing,  and 
separated  to  go  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  sprint- 
ing Apaches.  Some  stood  up  in  their  stir- 
rups and  fired  down  at  a  slant,  making  a 
chopping  motion  with  their  heavy  Colts; 
others  leaned  forward  far  out  over  their 
horses'  necks  and  shot  with  stationary 
guns,  while  yet  others,  with  reins  dangling 
free,  worked  the  levers  of  blue  Winchesters 
so  rapidly  that  the  flashes  seemed  to 
merge. 

"Thank  God!"  groaned  the  man  at  the 
door  of  the  shack,  " — an'  Hoppy!"  and 
staggered  forward  to  meet  the  two  who 
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had  lost  no  time  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
but  rode  straight  to  him. 

"I  was  scared  stiff  you  was  done  for!" 
cried  Hopalong,  leaping  off  his  horse  and 
shaking  hands  with  his  friend,  whose  hand 
clasp  was  not  as  strong  as  usual.  "How's 
Holden?" 

"  Dead.     1 1  was  a  close " 

"Shut  up,  an'  drink  this!"  ordered  the 
foreman,  kindly  but  sternly.  "We'll  do 
th'  talking  for  awhile.  HulloV  he  cried, 
as  Lanky  Smith  and  his  two  companions 
rode  up.  "Reckon  you  must  'a'  got  them 
pickets." 

"Shore,  stalked  'em  on  our  stomachs, 


didn't  we,  Skinny?"  modestly  replied  Mr. 
Smith,  the  roping  expert  of  the  outfit. 
"Ropes  an'  clubbed  guns  did  th'  rest. 
There  was  only  two  near  th'  trail." 

"We  didn't  see  you,"  responded  the 
foreman,  tying  the  knot  of  a  bandage  on 
Mr.  Connors.     "We  looked  sharp,  too." 

"Reckon  we  was  a  hunting  for  more; 
we  forgot  what  you  said,"  Mr.  Smith  re- 
plied, grinning  broadly. 

"Which  we  didn't  find,"  added  Mr.  Pete 
Wilson,  regretfully.  "  But  we  got  Red, 
an'  that's  th'  whole  game.  Red,  you  old 
son-of-a-gun,  you  can  lick  yore  weight  in 
powder!" 


JEST    A-LOAFIN' 

BY   FRANCES  A.    LUDWIG 

Oh,  the  red-hoss  swimmin'  in  the  bubbly  crick 

Where  the  shade  is  heavy  an'  the  brush  is  thick; 

He  is  mighty  knowin'  an'  he's  mighty  sly, 

But  he  ain't  doin'  any  more  work  than   I, 

Jest  a-loafin',  jest  a-loafin',  jest  a-loafin'  in  the  sun. 

Fer  I  jest  can't  hustle  when  the  sky's  so  blue, 
An'  the  world's  so  shiny  that  it  looks  like  new; 
When  the  sunshine  flickers  through  the  poplar  trees, 
An'  the  basswood's  heavy  with  the  buzzin'  bees, 
So  I'm  loafin',  so  I'm  loafin',  so  I'm  loafin'  in  the  sun. 

There's  a  bobwhite  whistles  where  the  poppies  grow, 
An'  a  cow-bell  tinkles  in  the  marsh  below, 
While  a  red  squirrel  chatters  or  a  hick'ry  limb, 
But  I'm  too  durn  lazy  fer  a  crack  at  him, 
Jest  a-loafin',  jest  a-loafin',  jest  a-loafin'  in  the  sun. 


Oh,  there's  joy  in  livin'  when  the  days  are  long, 
Jes'  to  lay  an'  listen  to  the  South-wind's  song, 

Jes'  to  hear  the  chimin'  of  a  fur-off  bell 

Jes'  a  good-fer-nuthin'  an'  a  ne'er-do-well, 

Jes'  a-loafin',  jest  a-loafin',  jest  a-loafin'  in  the  sun. 


THE    PIONEER    MAID    OF 
WAWAYANDA 

BY   FRANK   BARKLEY  COPLEY 


|N  the  time  of  good 
Queen  Anne  there  was 
a  ferry  between  the 
islands  of  Staten  and 
Manhattan,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  New  York,  that 
was  conducted  by  a  girl 
of  fifteen.  No  fear  had  she  of  the  treach- 
erous storms  that  occasionally  sweep  down 
over  the  five  miles  of  dancing  blue  water 
that  separate  the  islands;  with  her  own 
little  hands  she  rowed,  unattended,  her 
rude  little  boat,  her  route  being  practically 
the  same  as  that  over  which  the  city  of 
New  York  now  operates  a  fine  fleet  of 
screw-propelled,  ultra-modern  steamers. 

Sarah  Wells  was  the  name  of  this  ven- 
turesome maid  who,  living  two  centuries 
ago,  proves  that  the  new  woman  is  not 
nearly  so  new  as  she  is  inclined  to  think 
she  is.  Sarah  was  born  in  New  Jersey, 
opposite  Staten  Island,  in  1694.  Orphaned 
in  her  infancy,  she  was  adopted  by  Chris- 
topher Denn  and  Madam  Elizabeth  Denn, 
a  childless  couple  who  lived  on  Staten 
Island,  and  it  was  to  transact  her  foster- 
parents'  market  business  that  she  regu- 
larly rowed  her  boat  up  to  Manhattan  and 
back.  An  heroic  task  for  a  young  girl  it 
surely  was;  nevertheless  it  was  only  a  fit- 
ting preparation  for  still  more  heroic  and 
remarkable  work  to  come;  for  it  was  in 
her  little  craft,  bravely  bobbing  over  the 
troubled  waters  of  New  York  Bay,  that 
the  orphan  maid  mainly  developed  the  self- 
reliance  and  physical  stamina  that  enabled 
her  to  conduct  an  expedition  into  the  fast- 
ness of  wild  beast  and  Indian,  there  to  lead 
a  life  of  ceaseless  toil  and  danger  that  the 
wilderness  might  be  conquered  for  civiliza- 
tion, and,  after  giving  to  the  great  nation 
soon  to  arise  a  numerous  brood  of  stalwart 
sons  and  vigorous  daughters,  to  go  down 


to  her  grave  extraordinarily  full  of  years,  a 
venerable  mother  in  Israel  of  whom  all 
Americans  should  be  proud. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  Amazon,  we 
are  told,  in  Sarah  Wells'  appearance.  On 
the  contrary,  she  was  even  lighter  of  build 
than  the  majority  of  her  sex.  As  a  young 
girl,  she  was  remarkably  fleet  of  foot.  The 
exposure  to  which  she  was  accustomed 
browned  her  face,  neck  and  arms  in  a  way 
to  make  the  tan  on  a  latter-day  summer 
girl  turn  green  with  envy.  Her  eyes  were* 
dark,  playful  and  sparkling.  The  old-time 
family  historian,  who  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  her  just  before  her  death,  and  to 
whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  her,  says  that  "though  not 
a  flippant  talker,  she  was  free  and  conver- 
sable; and  when  excited  to  reply  to  some 
rude  remark  or  impertinent  inquiry,  her 
eyes  would  flash  like  fire,  and  the  presump- 
tuous intruder  was  sure  to  be  wounded  in 
the  conflict  and  carry  the  scar  home  with 
him  for  reflection."  He  then  goes  on  to 
call  attention  to  the  unquestionable  fact 
that,  in  her  period,  "all  classes  of  people 
were  apparently  ruder  and  more  destitute 
of  artificial  refinement,  and  indulged  in  a 
strain  of  coarser  observation  and  remark 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  at  this 
day" — from  all  of  which  we  may  infer  that 
the  young  lady,  when  riled,  had  a  consid- 
erable facility  of  expression  in  language 
more  picturesque  and  forceful  than  ele- 
gant. Certainly  she  must  have  had  a  bit 
of  temper  and  a  high  spirit  that  at  all  times 
rendered  her  fully  able  to  take  care  of  her- 
self. 

From  Staten  Island  the  Denns,  her 
foster-parents,  eventually  moved  up  to 
Manhattan,  and  for  three  years  or  so  Sarah 
lived  a  comparatively  sheltered  life.  Then 
came  the  great  test  of  her  courage  and  reso- 
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lution.  In  1703  Denn,  who  was  a  car- 
penter and  contract  builder,  and  a  person 
of  some  consequence  in  the  community, 
had,  together  with  eleven  associates,  ob- 
tained from  twelve  Indian  sachems,  rep- 
resenting their  respective  tribes,  a  patent 
to  150,000  acres  in  Orange  County,  New 
York.  This  tract  was  called  Wawayanda, 
the  name  being  derived  from  an  Indian's 
attempt  to  pronounce  the  English  words, 
"way,  way  yonder,"  when  the  sachems, 
standing  with  the  white  men  on  one  of  the 
eminences  of  the  Shawangunk  Mountains, 
which  overlook  the  hills  and  dales  of  Orange 
County  as  they  stretch  eastward  to  the 
Hudson,  were  asked  how  much  land  they 
would  grant.  Despite  its  magnitude  and 
want  of  consideration,  the  patent  was  con- 
firmed by  royal  authority  in  the  scandalous 
manner  of  the  times;  but  the  only  interest 
the  patentees  had  in  their  miles  of  forest 
was  a  speculative  one,  and  for  years  the 
land  was  permitted  to  remain  in  its  pri- 
meval condition  while  they  dreamed  vain 
dreams  of  the  great  fortunes  they  would 
make  from  its  sale  to  settlers. 

At  length  Denn,  who  appears  to  have 
neglected  his  business  to  further  his  little 
deal  in  real  estate,  became  financially  in- 
volved to  such  an  extent  that  he  decided 
that  his  only  course  was  to  make  a  settle- 
ment in  Wawayanda  himself.  He  accord- 
ingly went  up  to  look  the  forest  over,  and 
to  hold  "familiar  intercourse"  with  the 
Indians  so  as  to  ascertain  if  they  were  just 
then  hungering  for  any  scalps.  Finding  the 
Indians  friendly,  he  selected  a  site  for  a 
home  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  now  called 
the  Otterkill,  and  brought  back  with  him 
three  young  bucks  to  assist  in  removing 
his  family  to  their  new  abode.  The  other 
patentees,  delighted  to  know  that  a  settle- 
ment in  Wawayanda  at  last  was  to  be  made 
readily  advanced  to  Denn  the  money  he 
needed  for  an  outfit.  Yet  were  not  all 
difficulties  removed  from  his  path;  he 
felt  a  certain  delicacy,  it  seems,  as  to 
afflicting  his  creditors  with  the  sight  of 
himself  leaving  town  with  all  his  goods  and 
chattels. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  was  led  to  make  to 

his  adopted   daughter,  Sarah,  the  extra- 

,    ordinary  proposal  that  she  go  on  ahead 

:    with  the  goods   and   chattels,   the    three 

'    Indians  and  the  two  carpenters  who  were  to 

be  employed.     He  and  Madam  Denn,  he 


promised,  would  join  her  as  soon  as  the 
carpenters  had  put  up  a  log  house  for  her 
and  returned,  and  she  would  be  rewarded 
for  her  service  with  a  bounty  of  one  hun- 
dred acres.  How  Sarah  received  this  pro- 
posal we  shall  permit  our  quaint  historian 
to  portray: 

"When  Denn  ceased  to  speak,"  we  read, 
"she  looked  around  upon  the  three  In- 
dians, as  they  stood  clad  in  the  rude  and 
uncouth  garb  of  the  forest,  with  raven  locks 
undressed  and  filthy  in  person,  whose  dark 
eyes  fell  upon  her  like  the  gaze  of  a  reptile, 
and  an  involuntary  shudder  vibrated  her 
frame  as  if  it  were  an  aspen  leaf.  As  if 
thunderstruck  by  the  inhumanity  and 
magnitude  of  the  proposition,  she  re- 
mained silent  and  protested  not  against 
it.  Thus  far  ever  dutiful  to  the  commands 
of  the  only  persons  on  earth  whom  she 
had  known  as  father  and  mother,  in  a  mo- 
ment she  became  calm  and  collected,  and 
rose  in  spirit  and  dignity  of  character  equal 
to  the  crisis;  and,  as  if  with  prophetic 
vision,  and  with  a  mind  cheered  more  by 
hope  than  depressed  by  fears,  yielded 
consent." 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  May,  171 2, 
that  Sarah,  now  eighteen  years  old,  set 
forth  on  the  expedition  that  our  historian, 
in  his  indignation  at  the  action  of  her  fos- 
ter-father, permits  himself  to  compare  to 
the  "commitment  of  a  frail,  tender  and 
bleating  lamb  to  the  untamed  lions  of  the 
forest."  A  sloop  had  been  engaged  to 
transport  the  party  up  the  Hudson,  and  it 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  its  cargo  of 
two  horses,  two  cows,  chickens,  dogs,  farm- 
ing tools,  household  goods,  provisions  and 
various  small  supplies  including  ribbons 
and  trinkets  for  the  Indians.  To  the  ten- 
der lamb  who  could  bleat  to  such  good  pur- 
pose when  toyed  with,  Denn  gave  a  parting 
message  of  good  cheer,  and  she  and  Madam 
Denn,  to  whom  she  was  devoted,  took  an 
affecting  leave  of  each  other. 

The  fifty-mile  voyage  up  through  the 
majestic  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  was  a 
prosperous  one.  Toward  evening  of  the 
next  day  the  sloop  dropped  anchor  off  New 
Windsor,  just  south  of  Newburgh,  and  in 
the  gray  of  the  following  morning  the  ex- 
pedition disembarked,  on  the  sandy  beach. 
Right  joyfully  gamboled  the  dogs  after 
their  long  confinement,  and  right  eagerly 
the  other   quadrupeds   sought   the   fresh, 
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sweet  vegetation  of  spring.  Cows,  as  well 
as  horses,  had  to  be  used  as  pack  animals, 
and  while  Sarah  and  the  white  men  rounded 
them  up  to  receive  their  burdens,  the  In- 
dians stood  about,  stolid  spectators  of  the 
opening  chapter  of  the  drama  that  was  to 
end  with  the  expulsion  of  their  tribe  from 
its  ancient  home. 

Just  as  the  sun  came  peeping  up  over 
the  blue  hills  across  the  placid  bosom  of 
the  Hudson,  the  boatmen  raised  a  hearty 
cheer.  The  caravan  was  under  way! 
Sarah's  face  was  turned  toward  the  West! 
With  what  significance  that  cheer  now 
comes  down  to  us  through  two  'eventful 
centuries!  A  fringe  of  civilization  ex- 
tended along  the  Hudson,  but  scarcely  any 
homeseekers  had  as  yet  penetrated  the 
wilderness  to  the  westward,  a  few  trading- 
posts  on  the  Mohawk  constituting  about 
the  only  representation  of  civilization  in  all 
that  territory.  Thus  Sarah's  enterprise 
was  one  of  the  advance  guards  of  that 
mighty  movement  whose  watchword  was 
"Go  West!"  and  which  grew  and  grew 
until  a  continent  had  been  wrested  from 
savagery  and  a  new  empire  established. 

Surely  it  was  a  grotesque  procession  that 
the  sun,  as  it  peeped  over  the  hills  on  that 
bright  May  morning,  saw  ascend  the  steep 
river  bank  and  plunge  into  the  pathless 
forest;  but  who  shall  say  that  it  was  not 
characteristically  American?  First  came 
the  division  of  cows  under  the  charge  of  the 
youngest  of  the  Indians,  who,  armed  with 
a  spade  and  an  axe,  cleared  the  trail. 
Strapped  to  the  neck  and  back  of  each  of 
the  cows  were  sacks,  beds,  bedding,  etc. 
Following  the  cows  an  Indian  led  a  horse 
heavily  laden  with  bags  of  provisions,  farm- 
ing tools,  pots,  kettles,  bowls  and  trenchers. 
Then  came  the  other  horse  bearing  the 
dark-eyed  Sarah  seated  high  up  on  a  mass 
of  bedding  and  bags  of  small  articles,  "like 
some  Eastern  Nobless  on  high-born  ele- 
phant." The  third  Indian  was  Sarah's 
faithful  attendant,  and  close  behind  her 
horse  trudged  the  two  white  men  with 
great  packs  on  their  backs.  There  was 
much  whooping  and  hallooing  to  keep  the 
animals  in  line;  the  bells  on  the  cows  kept 
up  a  continuous  jangle;  and  the  dogs  did 
their  share  in  disturbing  the  ancient  peace 
of  the  solitude,  by  barking  and  yelping  as 
they  nosed  the  abundant  game. 

Not  unaware  was  the  maiden  of  the  dan- 


gers toward  which  she  was  advancing. 
"The  reality  of  her  lonely  and  desolate 
condition  flashed  suddenly  upon  her  mind," 
we  are  told,  "and  she  felt  as  if  her  fate  was 
sealed.  Capture,  secretion  in  the  wilder- 
ness far  from  those  loved  ones  she  had  left 
behind  and  regarded  as  parents;  torture, 
violation,  death,  all  in  quick  and  fearful 
array  came  up  in  vision,  and  she  saw  her- 
self marching  in  solemn  mockery  to  self- 
immolation."  Did  she  flinch?  Not  she. 
"As  she  rode  on,  the  paroxysm  of  feeling 
which  for  the  instant  overwhelmed  her, 
like  some  threatening  cloud  dissipated  by 
the  wind  soon  passed  off,  and  with  it  the 
horrid  train  of  anticipated  dangers,  and  she 
was  restored  to  her  native  energy  of  mind 
and  buoyancy  of  spirit." 

In  point  of  fact,  the  mettlesome  Sarah 
had  little  to  fear  from  the  Indians.  Con- 
sidering all  that  we  know  of  her  life,  we 
feel  assured  that  she  exercised  some  strange 
fascination  over  the  denizens  of  the  forest 
that  rendered  her  person  inviolate.  Does 
a  fearless  innocence,  a  brave  self-reliance 
suffice  to  protect  the  helpless  wherever  they 
may  go?  Certain  it  is  that  the  young  buck 
who  waited  upon  Sarah  during  her  journey 
into  Wawayanda  treated  her  with  a 
knightly  courtesy  that  was  as  touching 
as  it  was  remarkable.  He  ever  marched 
close  to  her  side,  helped  her  off  and  on 
her  horse,  and  pointed  out  the  things  in. 
the  wood  he  thought  would  interest  her, 
And  not  infrequently  he  plucked  a  flower 
tasted  its  leaves  and  presented  it  to  her. 

Night  was  falling  when,  after  a  journey 
of  twenty  miles,  the  tired-out  party  reached 
a  point  on  the  bank  of  the  Otterkill  oppo- 
site the  spot  that  Denn  had  selected  for  a 
home,  and  there  they  bivouacked  under  a 
tree.  The  white  men  went  to  sleep  on  a 
platform  that  they  built  in  fear  of  the 
numerous  rattlesnakes,  but  Sarah,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Indians,  lay  down  by  the 
fire.  Near  her  the  stream  flowed  musi- 
cally; in  a  tree,  a  little  way  off,  an  owl 
filled  the  air  with  its  dismal  screech;  in 
the  distance  could  be  heard  the  scream  of 
the  panther  and  the  howling  of  wolves. 
The  sleep  of  the  young  girl  was  a  restless 
one.  At  one  moment  in  her  dreams  she 
was  with  her  foster-mother,  and  again  she 
would  awake  with  a  startled  cry  from  the 
vision  of  an  Indian  standing  over  her  with 
upraised    tomahawk.     But    always   when 
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she  awoke  she  found  her  chivalrous  young 
buck  ready  to  soothe  her;  with  gestures 
and  friendly  smiles  he  assured  her  that  he 
would  remain  alert  to  guard  her  slumbers. 

On  the  following  day  the  Otterkill  was 
crossed  and  a  log  cabin  built.  Sarah  pre- 
pared the  meals  for  the  workmen  and  the 
Indians.  In  the  evening  she  was  treated 
to  a  surprise  that  overwhelmed  her  with 
joy.  Horses  were  heard  approaching,  and 
the  Indians,  hastening  off  to  investigate, 
returned  with — Christopher  and  Madam 
Denn.  Their  first  words  were,  "Where  is 
Sarah,  and  is  she  well?"  It  appears  that 
when  they  returned  to  their  home  after 
Sarah's  departure,  they  were  impressed  by 
its  loneliness,  now  that  "the  only  cricket 
that  played  and  chirped  on  the  hearth- 
stone was  gone,"  and,  from  thinking  of  the 
dangers  to  which  they  had  exposed  her,  the 
conscience-stricken  couple  must  needs 
make  arrangements  for  their  immediate 
departure  to  join  her.  In  truth,  they  were 
off  at  daybreak  the  very  next  morning, 
pushing  their  way  up  through  the  settle- 
ments on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson. 
And  Sarah,  beholding  her  foster-mother, 
fell  upon  her  neck  and  wept. 

Denn  felled  the  trees  and  let  in  the  light 
of  the  sun  upon  the  virgin  soil.  He 
plowed,  planted  and  reaped.  Sarah 
toiled  in  house  and  field,  and  the  wilder- 
ness for  her  came  to  have  no  terrors.  With 
a  faithful  dog  she  would  often  wander  far 
from  home,  a  light-footed  child  of  the 
forest  whom  the  red  men  knew  and  re- 
spected as  a  familiar  friend.  At  regular 
intervals  she  would  arise  at  midnight,  when 
the  wildcat  and  the  wolf  were  still  abroad, 
and,  attended  only  by  her  dog,  take  two 
horses  loaded  with  grain  over  the  foot- 
path leading  the  twenty  miles  through  the 
woods  to  the  riverside  at  New  Windsor, 
there  to  load  the  grain  in  a  boat  and  row  it 
over  to  the  mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fish- 
kill  in  Dutchess  County.  While  returning 
from  one  of  these  trips,  she  was  once  treed 
all  night  by  wolves. 

Her  fame  as  the  Maid  of  Wawayanda 
spread  to  the  community  of  Manhattan. 
To  a  large  extent  attracted  by  it,  others 
came  to  settle  on  the  patent.  Then  did 
the  woods  ring  and  crash  with  the  sturdy 
stroke  of  the  axe.  Civilization  took  a 
firm  foothold,  and  the  Indians  fell  back. 
Four  years  after  Sarah  led  her  caravan  into 


the  wilderness,  there  appeared  in  Wawa- 
yanda a  young  Englishman  named  William 
Bull,  who,  after  a  disastrous  attempt  to 
follow  his  trade  of  mason  and  stone- 
cutter in  Dublin,  had  been  employed,  upon 
his  arrival  in  New  York,  by  Daniel  Crom- 
line,  a  purchaser  of  an  interest  in  the 
patent.  The  stone  house  that  Bull  helped 
to  build  for  Cromline — it  long  afterward 
became  famous  as  the  Greycourt  Inn — 
was  within  five  miles  of  the  Denns'  log 
cabin.  Bull  continued  to  live  with  Crom- 
line after  the  erection  of  the  house,  and 
of  course  he  met  the  fair  Maid  of  Wawa- 
yanda. Two  years  later  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  would  make  a  good 
wife.  Sarah  was  willing,  and  affected  no 
coyness.  Those  were  serious  days.  There 
was  too  much  work  to  do  to  permit  of  a 
prolonged  love-making;  the  young  couple 
could  not  even  wait  for  the  banns  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  three  successive  weeks  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  canons  of  the  Church 
of  England.  So  they  went  to  the  local 
magistrate — there  was  no  minister  avail- 
able— and  asked  him  if  it  wouldn't  do  just 
as  well  to  proclaim  the  banns  three  times  on 
the  same  day. 

The  magistrate  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. We  are  told  that,  the  contracting 
parties  and  the  witnesses  being  duly  as- 
sembled in  Denn's  new  log  cabin,  he,  with 
a  solemnity  demanded  by  the  occasion, 
took  up  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  front  door  of  the  house  and 
there  proclaimed  the  banns  to  the  trees  of 
the  forest;  that  he  then  strode  through 
the  hall  to  the  back  door  and  made  a  second 
proclamation  to  the  cattle  and  outbuildings 
and  that,  again  at  the  front  door,  he  made 
a  third  proclamation  to  the  wilderness  at 
large.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  record 
that  the  trees  of  the  forest  made  no  objec- 
tion, that  the  cattle  did  not  forbid  the 
banns,  that  the  wilderness  seemed  to  echo 
back  its  approbation,  and  that  thereupon 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  immediately 
performed.  And  it  is  with  still  more 
pleasure  that  we  cite  our  historian  as 
authority  for  the  statement  that,  "though 
this  was  a  new  and  hazardous  experiment 
on  a  delicate  subject,"  its  legality  was 
never  questioned,  "not  even,"  says  that 
naive  gentleman,  "by  those  who  were  most 
personally  interested  in  the  matter." 

Sarah  was  twenty-four  years  old  and 
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her  husband  twenty-nine  when  they  were 
married.  At  that  period  "race  suicide" 
had  not  yet  been  invented.  Sarah,  in 
truth,  was  a  lady  after  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own 
heart.  The  wild,  free  life  she  had  lived  in 
the  open  enabled  her  to  give  birth  to  chil- 
dren with  the  frequency  and  facility  of  her 
savage  red  sisters.  In  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  or  so  of  her  married  life  a  child 
was  forthcoming  at  least  every  two  years. 
She  was  a  Spartan  as  well  as  a  prolific 
mother.  If  a  baby  had  to  be  kept  out  of 
mischief  while  she  did  her  work,  she  tied 
him  to  a  bedpost.  This  she  once  did  for 
several  hours  while  she  went  out  to  search 
for  and  bring  in  her  husband,  who  had  been 
delayed  in  returning  from  the  mill  across 
the  Hudson. 

Four  years  after  his  marriage,  Bull  built 
for  his  rapidly  growing  family  a  stone 
house  of  two  stories.  It  was  situated  a 
little  way  from  Denn's  log  cabin,  and  he 
called  the  place  Hamptonburgh,  after 
Wolverhampton,  his  native  town  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
Hamptonburgh  house  was  never  molested 
by  the  Indians,  even  when  their  aggres- 
sions on  the  other  white  settlers  were  the 
most  frequent.  Sarah  lived  there,  and 
she  and  hers  were  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the 
children  of  the  wildwood.  During  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  which  lasted  from 
1756  to  1763,  the  Bull  stone  house  was  a 
place  of  refuge  at  night  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighborhood  for  miles  around. 

Time  passed,  and  along  the  streams  of 
Wawayanda  the  campfires  of  the  red  men 
were  extinguished  forever.  Back  into  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Sullivan  County 
the  Indians  retreated  before  an  incursion 
of  the  toughest  and  most  vigorous  stocks 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Came  the 
liberty-loving  English,  the  hardy  and  stub- 
born Scotch-Irish,  the  freeborn  Scots  of 
the  Highlands,  grave  Dutchmen,  serious- 
minded  German  Protestants  and  Hugue- 
nots of  French  extraction.     They  formed  a 


like-minded  people,  did  these  various  races, 
a  people  who  toiled  terribly  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  fires  of  hell.  All  lived  lives 
of  rude,  strenuous,  muscular  effort,  for  the 
most  part  in  the  open  air,  and  even  their 
pleasures  savored  of  work.  It  was  with 
these  people  that  the  children  of  William 
Bull  and  Sarah  Wells  intermarried;  and 
their  children's  children,  growing  up,  knew 
only  one  ambition,  namely:  to  have  better 
farms  and  raise  more  crops  than  their 
parents  or  neighbors.  And  they  waxed 
exceedingly  prosperous,  and  multiplied  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea. 

William  Bull  died  in  1755  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six.  His  widow  buried  him  in  the 
family  graveyard  at  Hamptonburgh,  and 
went  on  living.  Childbirth  pains,  the  cares 
of  a  numerous  family,  hard,  incessant  toil 
in  house  and  field — these  could  age  her 
not.  She  lived  to  see  the  country  aflame 
with  revolution,  to  be  present  at  the  birth 
of  the  new  nation  and  witness  it  well 
started  on  the  road  to  its  present  great- 
ness. She  lived  long  beyond  the  allotted 
time  of  man — lived  to  see  twelve  of  her 
children  grow  up  and  marry,  lived  to  have 
surrounding  her  at  her  death  98  grand- 
children, 212  great-grandchildren  and  13 
great-great-grandchildren,  or  the  grand 
total  of  335  descendants.  She,  Sarah 
Wells,  the  pioneer  maid  of  Wawayanda, 
died  on  April  21,  1796,  aged  102  years  and 
15  days. 

They  buried  her  beside  her  husband 
near  the  stone  house  that  was  her  home  for 
seventy-four  years.  Times  have  changed 
and  are  changing,  but  her  memory  still  is 
kept  green.  Once  a  year  her  descendants 
picnic  near  the  old  home,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  years, 
still  is  standing  in  excellent  condition, 
being  the  residence  of  a  Bull  of  the  fifth 
generation.  Thus  the  old  traditions  are 
kept  living,  the  old  ideals  preserved. 
Eventually  they  put  up  a  monument  to 
Sarah   Wells,   their  ever-beloved   mother. 


LOVE'S    LICENSED   GUIDE 


BY   HOLMAN    DAY 

Author  of  "King  Spruce,''''  etc. 


VEN  one  who  admits 
that  there  are  sermons 
in  stones  might  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that 
there  are  romances  in 
empty   tin   cans 

After  he  had  washed 
the  dishes  and  scoured  the  iron  spider  in 
the  beach  sand,  Baxter  Stickney  sat  beside 
our  camp  fire  and  held  that  tin  can  in  both 
his  hands,  his  elbows  on  his  knees.  As  he 
smoked  he  rolled  the  can  slowly,  his  eyes 
constantly  fixed  on  it  as  though  it  were 
affording  him  much  material  for  medita- 
tion. He  had  picked  the  can  up  from  the 
clutter  left  by  a  camping  party.  It  was 
plainly  a  relic  of  summer  voyaging,  for  the 
fall  rains  had  rusted  it.  After  fifteen  min- 
utes of  silence  between  us  I  ventured  upon 
Mr.  Stickney's  well-known  taciturnity 
sufficiently  to  ask  what  the  can  had  con- 
tained. He  read  aloud,  stumbling  over 
the  words,  his  grizzled  head  near  the 
blaze: 

"'Cham-pig-nons  one  choix,  Sevres  pres 
Paris!'  Guinea  language  for  toadstools," 
he  explained  with  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
does  not  believe  in  that  sort  of  food. 

"I  guided  the  party,"  he  stated,  after 
another  five  minutes  of  thoughtful  inspec- 
tion of  the  can. 

"It  was  the  Candage  party,"  he  volun- 
teered, after  puffing  at  his  pipe  for  five 
minutes  more.  "That  in  that  can  was  a 
sample  of  what  he  eat." 

He  smoked  reflectively  for  some  mo- 
ments, plainly  struggling  between  caution 
and  a  desire  to  tell  the  story. 

"Every  time  I  see  one  of  these  cans  I 
run  the  thing  over  again  in  my  mind  and 
wonder  whether  I  did  right.  It  has  been 
gossiped  up  and  down  this  river  that  I 
stuck  my  nose  into  business  that  didn't 
belong  to  me.    When  a  man  is  fifty-six 


and  has  guided  ever  since  he  was  fourteen, 
he  doesn't  relish  hav  ng  stories  like  that 
going  round." 

He  gazed  at  me  wistfully  and  I  knew  for 
what  he  was  probing. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  stories  are, 
Baxter,"  I  hastened  to  say.  "I  believe 
that  one  of  those  new  guides  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake  tried  to  tell  me  something 
but  I  wouldn't  listen  to  anything  against  a 
man  that  has  guided  me  for  ten  years.  If 
they  are  trying  to  get  business  by  lying 
about  you,  let  them  lie;  they  can't  dis- 
turb your  old  friends." 

His  eyes  softened  and  a  flush  crept  upon 
his  brown  cheeks  above  his  beard. 

"  It's  my  old  friends  that  I  want  to  have 
understand  just  how  1  happened  to  be 
guiding  in  a  place  where  I  haven't  any 
license  to  guide."  He  replied  to  the  query 
of  my  gaze,  smiling.  "  I  don't  mean  woods 
and  inland  waters!  I  mean  that  an  old 
bach  like  me  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  take  the  little  bow-and-arrow 
fellow's  job  away  from  him.  That's  how 
I  happened  to  get  into  trouble — but  after 
I  was  in  it  I  was  glad  to  be  there,  and  I 
want  you  to  know  why  I  was  glad. 

"If  you  only  knew  H.  Soper  Candage  to 
start  with,  you'd  understand  the  thing 
better.  You  don't  know  him,  hey?  He's 
from  New  York.  When  he  came  down  to 
the  float  where  I  was  patching  my  canoe — 
that  day  he  hired  me — he  and  New  York 
and  Edam  cheeses  all  sort  of  run  together 
in  my  mind.  I  saw  some  of  those  round, 
red,  varnished  cheeses  when  I  was  up 
tending  out  on  the  sportsmen's  show.  You 
could  pile  up  Edam  cheeses  and  make 
something  that  looked  like  Mr.  Candage  at 
a  distance.  Round,  red  face,  red  sweater, 
knee  breeches,  red  stockings — all  so  that  he 
wouldn't  be  shot  for  a  deer,  and  he  was  fat 
and  in  bunches — and  he  stood  against  a 
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red  sunset  while  he  was  talking  with  me, 
and  I  never  noticed  the  sunset. 

"  Furthermore,  when  there's  a  new  moon 
with  a  red  sunset  you're  pretty  apt  to  look 
hardest  at  the  new  moon.  There  was 
something  better  than  a  new  moon  with 
Mr.  Candage.  It  was  a  girl,  one  of  the 
kind  that  make  you  catch  your  breath 
when  you  get  sudden  sight  of  'em,  as  I  did, 
looking  up  from  my  canoe. 

"Said  he,  'Baxter  Stickney?' 

"Said  I,  'Yes,  sir.' 

"'Want  a  six  weeks'  job?' 

"  I  did,  and  I  said  so. 

"'There  are  four  in  my  party,  my 
daughter,  a  gentleman  besides  myself,  and 
my  cook.  1  have  brought  my  own  cook. 
There  will  be  considerable  baggage.  I  am 
hiring  you  to  make  all  arrangements,  hire 
other  men  and  attend  to  all  details.  I 
have  done  all  my  own  outfitting  so  far  as 
food  goes.  I  have  my  own  tents  and  fit- 
tings. Get  canoes  and  men,  and  don't 
bother  me  about  details.' 

"'Where  are  you  going?'  says  I. 

"The  girl  wasn't  looking  very  sociable 
nor  very  cheerful.  She  didn't  seem  to  be 
taking  special  interest  in  things.  But  she 
pricked  up  her  ears  when  1  asked  that 
question.  He  gave  her  a  look  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes.  I've  got  eyesight 
for  weather  signs  and  wood  trails — and  for 
some  other  things.  Just  what  was  on  in 
the  Candage  family  it  wasn't  my  business 
to  guess  at.  But  having  eyesight  I  couldn't 
help  seeing  what  I  saw. 

"'I  am  going  to  rough  it,'  he  said. 
'Vigorous  exercise  in  the  open.  My  phy- 
sician has  sent  me  into  the  woods.  Plain 
living,  even  some  hardship  if  necessary, 
Stickney.' 

"'If  you  re  going  to  put  in  six  weeks, 
I  suppose  it  will  be  the  Allagash  trip,' 
said  I. 

" '  Til  do  all  the  supposing  for  this  party,' 
he  fired  back.  I  couldn't  see  anything  for 
him  to  get  mad  about.  A  guide  is  sup- 
posed to  know  where  he's  going.  'You 
get  your  men  and  canoes  together  ready  to 
start  to-morrow  morning.' 

"So  I  went  and  looked  over  the  stuff 
that  had  been  unloaded  from  the  steam- 
boat at  the  carry  wharf.  Then  I  hunted 
him  up  and  as  politely  and  humbly  as  I 
could  I  suggested  that  for  a  six  weeks'  trip 
he   had  outfitted   four   times   too  much. 


'Why,  for  just  the  duffle  alone  it  will 
take  six  tote  canoes  and ' 

'"Look  here,  my  man,'  said  he,  ready 
mad  again,  '  I  don't  care  how  many  canoes 
it  takes.  Those  comforts  for  my  daughter 
must  go.  There's  only  one  job  for  your 
thick  head  to  busy  itself  about;  get  that 
stuff  across  the  carry  and  have  canoes  and 
men  ready  to  start  down — no,  may  be  up 
river.'  He  gave  the  girl  another  sharp 
look.     '  I'll  tell  you  which  way  to  go!' 

"I  gave  her  a  look,  too.  There  she 
stood,  straight  as  a  young  birch,  not  an 
ounce  nor  a  flounce  on  her  that  didn't  be- 
long there — and  he  talking  of  six  canoe 
loads  of  comforts  for  her!  It  was  pretty 
hard  work  not  to  grin,  but  the  expression 
on  her  face  didn't  invite  any  humor. 

"I  went  back  to  sorting  the  stuff  over 
and  getting  it  ready  for  the  wagons.  I 
noticed  her  strolling  down  toward  me, 
careless-like,  after  a  time. 

"'Isn't  it  your  business  as  chief  guide 
to  know  where  you  are  starting  for?'  she 
asked  me. 

'"I  had  always  supposed  so — up  to-day, 
miss.' 

'"Why  don't  you  find  out,  then?' 

"'I  reckon  that  you  can  tell  me,  Miss 
Candage,'  I  said.  'Your  father  seems  to 
be  pretty  short  with  me.  But  it  isn't 
likely  that  he's  taking  you  into  the  woods 
without  telling  you  where  he's  going/ 

"She  snapped  her  eyes  at  me  and  I  could 
see  that  the  answer  didn't  suit  very  well. 

"'He  never  was  in  the  woods  before — 
how  does  he  know  where  he  is  going?  He 
should  not  be  allowed  to  start  off  in  any 
such  fashion.  You  should  tell  him  what 
trips  there  are  to  make  from  this  point 
and  make  him  select  one  of  them/ 

"I  took  off  my  hat  so  as  to  be  as  re- 
spectful as  I  could. 

'"Miss  Candage/  I  said,  'I've  got  slim 
relish  for  starting  off  as  I'm  starting — that 
I  admit.  But  the  relish  I've  got  for  giv- 
ing off  any  ultimatums  to  your  father,  in 
the  state  of  mind  he  seems  to  be  in,  is  a  good 
deal  slimmer.     You'll  have  to  excuse  me!' 

"She  threw  up  her  head  and  spread  her 
nostrils.  I  guess  she  was  ready  to  say 
something  pretty  tart  to  me,  but  some  one 
came  out  of  the  main  camp  and  called  to 
her. 

'"Oh,  Lana!  I  say,  Lana!  Your  papa 
wants  you,'  he  said.     It  was  the  friend  that 


Sat  beside  our  camp  fire  and  held  that  tin  can  in  both  his  hands. 
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Mr.  Candage  had  along.  I  just  took  a 
glance  at  him — Mr.  Tot  ten,  H.  Soper  had 

called  him.  Not  meaning  any  particular 
disrespect  to  Mr.  Totten  it  occurred  to  me 
that  if  he'd  had  a  lady's  maid  chasing  be- 
hind him  to  hand  over  his  scissors  and  thim- 
ble when  he  called  on,  it  wouldn't  have  sur- 
prised me  much — not  after  I'd  seen  him  and 
heard  his  voice.  Elmbroidery  silk  and 
shadder  work  went  with  him,  nicely.  The 
girl  threw  her  head  up  and  stamped  her 
foot  like  a  deer  in  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
Then  she  went  along. 

"And  I  kept  on  patching  the  canoe  and 
wondering  if  1  wasn't  seeing  into  the  state 
of  things  a  little  ways. 

"  I  got  a  few  fleeting  glimpses  of  my 
party  between  that  and  bedtime  whilst  I 
was  running  my  legs  off  getting  ready  to 
start  the  parade  in  the  morning.  The  girl 
seemed  to  be  bound  to  stick  in  the  corner 
near  the  post  office  in  the  hotel.  She  kept 
looking  at  that  slit  where  you  drop  in 
letters,  like  the  hole  had  a  fascination 
for  her.  Or  perhaps  she  was  only  sitting 
there  in  the  busiest  corner  so  that  Mr.  Tot- 
ten couldn't  get  a  chance  to  buzz  in  her 
ear.  1  suspected  that  much.  11.  Soper 
had  got  on  a  pair  of  hunting  shoes  that 
weighed  sartin  ten  pounds  apiece,  and  was 
clumping  up  and  down  the  length  of  the 
room,  enjoying  the  noise  he  made,  like  the 
usual  tenderfoot.  I  caught  him  grinning 
every  time  the  girl  gave  a  wishful  look  at 
the  letterbox  slit — and  I  wondered!  I 
didn't  have  any  business  wondering  about 
anything  except  how  I  was  to  get  all  that 
duffle  across  the  carry  to  the  West  Branch 
next  morning  and  scare  up  enough  guides 
for  the  trip.  And  right  under  my  feet 
most  of  the  time  was  a  little  squirrel  of  a 
man  with  pointed-out  moustache  and  a 
goatee  like  a  chipmunk's  tail,  talking  mos'Jy 
with  his  hands  and  trying  to  tell  me  how 
he  wanted  them  Dago  vittles  toted. 

"That  was  Mr.  Candage's  cook. 

"Well,  I  got  the  outfit  across  and  the 
canoes  loaded  by  eight  next  morning," 
sighed  Stickney  with  Homeric  laconism. 
"It  was  tophet  to  do  it,  but  I  done  it.  Not 
a  yip  from  H.  Soper  C.  as  to  whether  we 
was  going  up  or  going  down.  I  wasn't 
asking  him,  not  after  he'd  batted  me  that 
once  with  a  remark  about  'tending  to  my 
own  business.  There  was  six  tote  canoes, 
a  man  to  each,  with  only  tents,  kits  and 


duffle — and  Dago  vittles.  I  put  the  Dago 
•cook  and  the  tinware  in  with  old  Buel 
Bragg  that  I'd  hired  to  wrassle  grub  for 
the  guides.  I  thought  they  could  enter- 
tain each  other  by  swapping  receipts. 

"You'll  ride  with  Mortimer,'  says 
hdam  to  the  girl. 

"And  there  was  Mr.  Totten  in  the  bow 
of  the  canoe  he  pointed  at,  and  Mr.  Tot- 
ten's  trunk  in  the  middle.  Yes,  sir,  that's 
what  he  had — a  trunk'  I'd  wasted  half  an 
hour  that  morning  trying  to  amputate 
him  from  that  trunk,  but  I  wasn't  enough 
of  a  surgeon.  No  duffle  bags  for  him.  It 
was  trunk  and  Totten. 

"Now  from  the  time  the  girl  hove  in 
sight  that  morning  even  Romeo  Dustin 
with  his  one  eye  could  see  that  she  wasn't 
in  a  picnic  frame  of  mind. 

"  \  am  going  with  Stickney,'  she  said, 
and  you  know  there's  a  way  a  woman  says 
a  thing  sometimes — one  certain  way  that 
makes  it  count.  H.  Soper  looked  at  her, 
and  then  he  leaned  back  in  his  hammock 
chair  that  he  had  had  rigged  up  for  him 
'midships  in  his  canoe,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
rough  it,  right  up  to  the  handle.  He 
didn't  say  anything,  which  was  probably 
good  judgment.  She  jumped  into  my 
canoe  light  as  a  feather,  rolled  up  her 
sleeves  and  took  the  bow  paddle. 

"Ordinarily,  I  don't  like  to  have  the 
sport  fussing  with  the  bow  paddle.  But  I 
didn't  say  anything  to  her.  It  didn't  look 
safe  to  say  anything.  I  just  run  my  eye 
over  the  fleet  and  held  onto  the  beach 
shingle  with  my  paddle. 

"'Sir,'  says  I  to  Mr.  Candage,  'what's 
order 

"There's  plenty  of  country  down  that 
way,  is  there?'  he  says,  pointing  a  fat 
finger. 

"  I  allowed  there  was. 

'"Well,  then,  go  that  way.'  And  he 
lighted  a  cigar  thick's  a  paddle  handle  and 
leaned  back  in  his  hammock  chair  and 
shut  his  eyes. 

"Me  and  the  girl  kept  pretty  well  ahead 
of  the  rest,  for  she  paddled  as  though  she 
was  working  off  some  kind  of  feeling  that 
way. 

"About  four  miles  down  we  met  Dave 
Ballou  poling  up  with  the  Suncook  mail, 
and  it  being  on  a  straight  stretch  of  river 
he  could  see  what  was  coming  behind  us. 
He  held  up  and  slicked  the  sweat  out  of  his 
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eyes  and  grinned  and  started  to  ask  ques- 
tions, but  I  wasn't  feeling  like  gossip.  I 
remarked  to  him  that  1  didn't  want  to  get 
into  trouble  by  holding  up  the  United 
States  mail,  and  kept  paddling. 

"She  laid  her  ash  breeze  acrost  the 
thwarts  and  looked  around  at  me.  There 
was  business  in  that  look,  and  no  mistake. 

'"The  mail?'  she  says. 

'"The  Suncook  mail  canoe,  yes'm,'  says 
I. 

"She  put  her  teeth  down  over  her  lower 
lip  for  a  second. 

"'Stickney,'  she  said,  'put  this  canoe 
back  and  overtake  that  man.' 

"  It  wasn't  snappy.  It  wasn't  just  plain 
orders.    There  was  something  mixed  in, 


too,  that  was  sort  of  confidential.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  look  in  her  eyes.  'T  any 
rate  it  caught  me!  I  drove  the  canoe  to 
the  bank  and  begun  to  pole. 

"Mr.  Candage  was  roughing  it  by  snor- 
ing like  one  of  those  old-fashioned  coffee 
grinders  sounds.  He  would  never  have 
noticed  us  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Mr.  Totten, 
who  had  a  sunshade  up  and  was  reading  a 
book,  and  who  put  his  fingers  in  to  keep 
the  place  and  hollered  across  to  us:  'Oh, 
I  say,  Lana!  What's  up?'  1  couldn't 
help  it — 1  began  to  take  sides  right  then 
and  there!  It's  human  nature,  you  know! 
He  was  butting  in.  'Where  are  you  go- 
ing?' asks  H.  Soper,  opening  one  eye.  If 
he  had  opened  both  and  turned  his  head 
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he  would  have  seen  that  mail  canoe.  Mr. 
Totten  would  have  seen  it  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  his  sunshade. 

"'Stickney  wants  to  see  that  everything 
is  riding  well/  she  says,  not  waiting  for  me 
to  lie  for  her.  No,  sir,  after  that  there  was 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  which  side  I 
was  on!  1  was  going  to  see  her  through 
that,  whatever  it  was!  I  was  beginning  to 
have  ideas  as  to  what  it  was  by  that  time. 
While  I  poled  she  got  something  out  from 
where  a  man's  upper  vest  pocket  might 
be — her  back  was  toward  me,  and  I  judged 
so  from  the  motions  she  made.  She  had  a 
little  silver  pencil  and  began  to  write 
mighty  fast  on  whatever  it  was  she  had 
got  out.  'Twas  a  sheet  of  paper  that  had 
been  in  an  unsealed  envelope.  She  was 
putting  on  a  postscript.  By  the  time  it 
was  sealed  we  had  come  up  with  Dave. 

"'Buy  a  special  delivery  stamp  with  this 
and  keep  the  change,'  says  she.  I  saw 
that  it  was  a  five  dollar  note  she  handed  to 
him. 

"By  the  time  we  had  got  back  at  the 
head  of  the  parade  again  most  of  the  red 
had  gone  out  of  her  cheeks. 

"'Stickney/  says  she  at  last,  and  she 
didn't  turn  round  and  she  kept  paddling 
and  her  voice  was  steady  just  as  though 
she  thought  I  believed  all  she  said,  'Papa 
is  so  strenuous  about  this  outdoor  life  that 
he'll  kill  me  with  fatigue  if  you  don't  help 
me  to  keep  him  in  bounds.' 

"' Yes'm,'  I  says,  'I  see.' 

"'He  doesn't  realize  that  a  woman  gets 
tired  so  easily — he's  so  active  and  strong 
himself.  Isn't  there  a  good  camping 
ground  near  here?' 

"'Right  around  the  next  bend/  I  says. 

" '  Well,  you'd  better  land  there.  You'll 
need  most  of  the  afternoon  to  make  camp 
comfortable  for  me.  A  woman  must  have 
some  luxuries,  you  know!'  Yes,  sir!  Just 
as  serious  as  that!  'Perhaps  papa  will  be 
in  one  of  his  usual  energetic  moods  and 
want  to  move  on  to-morrow — but  if  he 
does,  can't  you  think  of  some  way  of  get- 
ting him  to  stay  right  there  a  few  days?' 

"'It's  a  little  different  from  an  auto- 
mobile trip,  miss,'  I  says.  'There  ain't 
any  tires  to  bust  nor  gasoline  to  send  after. 
But  mebbe  I  can  manage,  if  you  ain't  feel- 
ing like  moving  on.' 

"'Thank  you,  Stickney/  says  she  awful 
sweet.    'And  I  suppose  there  is  another 


good  camping  site  a  few  miles  below  this 
one?  Well,  we  may  as  well  have  it  under- 
stood that  I  shall  want  to  stay  there  a  few 
days,  too.  So  you  may  be  thinking  up 
excuses.  1  don't  know  of  very  good  ex- 
cuses myself.  I  never  was  in  the  woods 
enough  to  understand  woods  excuses!' 

"So  I  understood  by  that  time  that  the 
letter  she  sent  out  wasn't  written  to  a 
dressmaker,  to  say  the  least.  Of  course  I 
couldn't  understand  just  what  the  link 
was  that  was  like  to  moor  us  two  or  three 
days  on  each  camp  ground,  providing  the 
girl  had  her  way,  but  by  the  time  her 
father  was  fed  twice  that  day  and  was  got 
to  bed  I  was  more  or  less  pleased  to  reflect 
that  there  might  be  such  a  link. 

"'My  physician  was  right,'  says  Edam, 
when  we  had  got  him  and  his  hammock 
chair  hoisted  out  onto  the  bank  and  got 
him  settled  in  it.  'My  appetite  is  improv- 
ing.    Set  up  the  cook  tent  first.' 

"Now  if  you  think  it's  Christian  labor 
to  play  first  cookee  to  a  Dago  who  talks  like 
a  mad  squirrel  chittering  on  a  stump, 
you've  got  another  guess  coming.  It  was 
up  to  me  to  get  his  kitchen  fixed  up,  bolt  his 
kerosene  range  together,  and  pile  about  a 
thousand  boxes,  bottles,  cans  and  cooking 
dishes  around  him,  and  he  bobbing  under- 
foot all  the  time.  And  me  that  can  handle 
two  sports  ten  days  on  a  wooden  firkin 
full  of  grub  and  half  a  mealsack  full  of 
cooking  dishes! 

"Then  there  was  the  tents  to  pitch.  It 
looked  like  a  muster  field  when  we  got  done. 
Had  to  chop  off  about  half  an  acre  more 
woods  to  make  room. 

"Then  after  all  the  rest  it  was  me  as  the 
human  bellowses! 

'"Unpack  that  box  there,  Stickney,' 
orders  H.  Soper.  'I  don't  want  those 
things  meddled  with  by  any  understrap- 
pers. I  want  you  to  attend  to  them  per- 
sonally/ 

"I've  often  wondered  what  kind  of  a 
hell  they've  got  fixed  up  for  registered 
guides.  I've  got  it  figgered:  they'll  set 
us  to  blowing  up  air  beds  and  little  assistant 
devils  will  let  out  all  the  air  as  soon's 
they're  blowed  and  we'll  have  to  start  in 
all  over  again. 

"  First  there  was  an  air  cushion  for  Mr. 
Candage,  then  there  was  an  air  cushion 
for  Mr.  Totten.  They  had  to.  have  them 
blowed  up  so  they  could  rough  it  in  earnest 
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whilst  they  was  digesting  dinner.  Then 
an  air  bed  for  Mr.  Candage,  and  an  air  bed 
for  Mr.  Totten.  Me  down  on  my  knees 
with  my  back  humped  up  and  my  mouth 
on  a  nickel  nipple  and  shoving  air  into 
those  rubber  mattresses  till  my  eyes  stuck 
out  like  horns  in  the  velvet.  The  girl 
saved  my  life.  1  never  could  have  stood 
it  to  blow  up  another  bed.  'Spruce 
boughs  for  me,  Stickney,'  she  said.  Cer- 
tainly she  was  using  me  good! 

"1  got  a  chance  to  smoke  after  a  while. 
And  I  sat  down  off  to  one  side  of  that  camp 
ground  and  noticed  what  I  couldn't  very 
well  help  noticing.  A  guide,  you  know, 
even  if  he  has  his  manners  about  him,  and 
ain't  supposed  to  pay  attention  to  what  his 
sports  is  doing,  ain't  in  all  ways  a  cross 
between  a  pine  stump  and  a  bull  moose. 

"The  girl  didn't  seem  to  be  hankering 
for  any  society  there  was  in  camp.  She 
took  a  magazine  and  started  off.  Mr. 
Totten  buzzed  after  her,  something  like 
a  moosefly.  She  shooed  him  back.  Didn't 
swat  at  him — but  you  know  how  a  girl 
can  act!  So  he  came  back  and  set  down 
on  his  air  cushion.  He  looked  limp  and 
sick.  H.  Soper  took  out  of  his  mouth  one 
of  them  cigars  of  his  that  looked  as  big 
and  black  as  a  rolled-up  umbrella,  finned 
his  hand  in  the  smoke  so  as  to  make  a  hole 
through  it  and  looked  at  Mr.  Totten. 

'"Say,  look-a-here,  Mortimer/  he  yapped 
loud  enough  for  me  to  hear,  'you  can't  ex- 
pect my  girl  to  chase  you.  You've  got  it 
all  your  own  way  now.     Go  court  her!' 

"Mr.  Totten  only  gave  his  head  a  limp 
shake  and  said  something  low. 

'"My  girl  is  going  to  marry  you.  I've 
settled  it.  But  I  don't  propose  to  take 
her  by  the  ear  and  walk  her  up  to  you. 
Go  court  her,  confound  you.  The  other 
hyenas  that  have  been  pestering  around 
her  know  how  to  court — and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  me  they'd  have  got  her!' 

"But  Mr.  Totten  didn't  perk  up. 

"'Her  mind  isn't  taken  with  'em  now. 
I've  got  her  out  of  that  bunch  of  silly  girls 
that  helped  her  stand  you  off.  She  can't 
play  society  airs  here.  You've  got  her  all 
to  yourself.  Now  make  good  or  I'll  take 
the  two  of  you  and  rap  your  heads  to- 
gether. You've  been  begging  for  this 
chance.     Now  take  it!' 

"Mr.  Totten  slammed  down  his  book 
and  went  along.     But  he  went  slow.     I 


don't  profess  to  be  an  expert  on  a  Cupid 
trail,  but  you  couldn't  help  seeing  that  the 
poor  devil  was  dead  in  love  with  her — so 
dead  in  love  that  he  was  afraid  of  her. 
The  Dago  cook  had  told  me  that  Mr.  Tot- 
ten had  more  dollars  than  there  are  prickles 
and  hairs  on  a  quill-pig — or  words  to  that 
effect,  but  as  he  went  along  after  her  I 
pitied  him.  I  realized  how  he  felt  trying 
to  stalk  that  dear.  In  ten  minutes  he  was 
back,  his  face  red  enough  to  light  an  Orono 
match  on.  Me  and  you  could  have  cussed 
off  the  heft  of  that  feeling.  But  I  reckon  if 
Mortimer  Totten  had  spit  out  'hell'  he'd 
have  broken  off  a  front  tooth.  He  grabbed 
up  a  camp  ax.  Gad,  you  know  what  a 
combination  a  tenderfoot  and  a  camp  ax 
make — especially  when  the  tenderfoot  is 
reckless.  I  hollered  at  him,  but  he  was 
too  mad  to  take  good  advice.  Too  mad 
to  hear  me,  perhaps.  Happened  just  as  I 
knew  it  would.  Ax  slipped  off  the  tree 
he  whelted  at,  wiped  through  some  sliv- 
ery  bark  and  sliced  Mr.  Totten  acrost  the 
instep. 

"The  girl  helped  me  dress  it.  She  was 
that  kind.  We  managed  to  handle  it, 
even  if  it  was  a  nasty  cut.  Curious  part  of 
the  whole  affair  was,  H.  Soper  seemed  sort 
of  pleased,  as  he  looked  on.  He  grabbed 
a  minute  when  the  girl  wasn't  there. 

"'Cheer  up,  Mortimer,'  says  he,  'it's 
happening  just  right.  You've  got  her  to 
playing  nurse  and  now  she'll  fall  in  love 
with  you.  Women  always  do  that.  I  know 
all  about  women — or  at  least,  I've  read 
all  about  those  things  in  novels.  If  you'd 
done  it  on  purpose  it  couldn't  be  better/ 

"But  Mr.  Totten  didn't  look  tickled 
enough  to  give  three  cheers.  He  sat  and 
looked  from  his  wrapped-up  foot  to  them 
seven  pair  of  shoes  on  boot  trees  in  front 
of  his  tent  like  he  thought  the  shoes  was 
making  fun  of  him. 

"  I  thought  then  that  the  question  of 
moving  was  settled  without  having  to  lie. 
I  reckoned  we'd  stay  there  a  spell.  So  did 
the  girl,  I  guess,  for  when  time  was  called 
she  didn't  have  any  more  of  an  excuse  than 
I  did.  But  the  devil  of  git-up-and-git  was 
in  H.  Soper  the  minute  he  found  that  his 
appetite  for  breakfast  wasn't  as  hearty  as 
his  appetite  for  supper  had  been. 

'"I'm  up  here  to  rough  it,'  he  says,  'by 
the  doctor's  orders.  Mortimer  can  be 
lugged  in  places  where  he  can't  walk  on 
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a  carry.'     So  we  had  him  for  baggage  from 
that  time  on — him  and  his  trunk. 

"Yes,  we  paraded — and  H.  Soper  kept 
us  parading.  He  found  that  it  whetted 
his  appetite — new  appetite  when  he  struck 
a  new  place  every  day.  The  solemnest 
sound  for  me  was  the  air  whistling  out  of 


up  sympathy  in  her  or  not — but  anyway, 
when  work  was  done  she  used  to  come  and 
sit  near  me  whilst  I  smoked.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  she  wanted  an  excuse  for  not 
sitting  with  Mr.  Totten.  Her  father  had 
had  two  or  three  spells  of  trying  to  make 
her  sit  with  him,  but  I  guess  he  found  that 


Miss  Candage. 


them  beds  when  we  broke  camp.  Eleven 
carries  below  Squaw  brook  in  nine  days — 
tents,  provender,  canoes,  trunk  and  Mr. 
Totten — and  then  blowing  up  air  beds  for 
exercise  of  the  lungs!  I  got  so  holler  that 
1  could  even  stand  them  Dago  vittles 
without  asking  what  it  was — it  only  needed 
to  be  filling. 
"  I  don't  know  whether  my  looks  stirred 


the  job  was  giving  him  too  much  exercise. 
And  so,  having  a  good  deal  of  time  to  talk 
with  her,  and  she  seeming  to  like  stories 
of  what  had  happened  in  the  woods  to  me 
and  to  others  that  I  knowed — and  I  know 
a  lot  of  'em  that  have  come  into  these 
woods  in  thirty  years — I  got  round  to 
mention  Doc.  Lang.  You  know — "  and 
the  guide's  voice  was  almost  reverent — 
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"I  don't  mention  him  to  every  first  comer! 

'"You  know  Doctor  Lang?'  says  she, 
and  the  way  she  said  it  fair  jumped  me. 
I  couldn't  see  her  face,  for  the  dusk  was 
down.  And  then  she  sat  back  and  sighed 
and  said  sort  of  to  herself:  '  But  the  one  he 
knows  cannot  be  Allan.  The  world  is  too 
wide  for  that.' 

'"It's  a  pretty  wide  world,  miss,'  I  says, 
'but  there's  only  one  Doc.  Lang  in  it  for 
me,  and  you've  just  spoke  his  first  name. 
He  may  not  be  the  one  you  know,  but  if 
you  know  the  kind  of  a  fellow  that  would 
come  acrost  a  hump-backed  old  guide  on 
the  Soubungo  trail,  leave  his  party,  miss 
his  whole  vacation  and  nurse  the  old  horn- 
beam back  to  life,  alone  there  with  him 
day  after  day  for  weeks — if  you  know  a 
fellow  that  would  do  that,  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  woman  in  his  hands,  patience  in 
his  heart  and  a  laugh  on  his  lips  that  would 
make  a  man  get  well  in  spite  of  himself — 
then  you  know  Doc.  Lang.  He  dragged 
that  old,  sick,  tired  soul  of  mine  right  out 
of  the  back  door  of  tophet  and  jammed  it 
back  into  me,  and  laughed  the  blue  devils 
away  whilst  he  was  doing  it.  He  done 
that  for  me.' 

"And  she  got  up  and  went  into  her  tent, 
crying  as  hard  as  she  could  cry. 

"I  didn't  feel  sleepy,  not  a  mite,  about 
then.  There  was  some  figgering  I  wanted 
to  do  in  my  mind  and  I  went  out  into  the 
woods  a  piece  and  sat  down  where  no  one 
would  find  me  and  talk  to  me.  And  I  sat 
there  longer  than  I  intended  to.  It  was 
long  enough  so  that  everything  was  dark 
in  camp.  Then  I  heard  a  crack  or  two  and 
a  rustle  or  so  and  just  as  I'd  picked  up  a 
club  to  shoo  away  what  I  reckoned  was  a 
salt-hungry  deer,  I  noticed  by  the  shadder 
that  it  was  two-legged.  And  it  had  come 
out  of  the  woods.  I  didn't  need  but  one 
guess  to  size  it  up;  it  was  one  of  them  Sun- 
cook  Fijis  cal'lating  to  lift  some  of  the 
Dago  vittles,  thinks  I. 

"He  was  edging  along  quiet.  I'm  more 
or  less  of  a  quiet  edger  myself.  He  had 
got  along  pretty  nigh  the  girl's  tent  before 
I'd  sneaked  near  enough  to  land  on  his 
back.  I  reckoned  he'd  squawk — and  then 
I'd  have  the  men  piling  out  to  help  me. 
But  he  didn't.  He  twisted  and  come  up 
at  me — and  /  wasn't  going  to  holler.  So 
we  clinched  and  went  at  it.  You  see,  I 
reckoned  that  after  what  duffle-toting  and 


paddle-wrassling  I'd  done  1  was  a  match 
for  a  Suncooker.  But  after  about  five 
minutes  I  found  I  wasn't  stacking  cream 
puffs.  I'd  had  him  down  three  times, 
but  his  count  over  me  was  four — and  the 
fourth  time  it  was  keeps.  He  had  me 
straddled,  his  arm  under  my  chin  and  I  was 
flatter  'an  a  dead  trout  on  a  shingle.  I'd 
tripped  over  a  tent  rope,  but  that  didn't 
console  me.  The  feller  that  had  wrassled 
me  knew  how  to  hold  me.  It's  quite  an 
alarm  clock — tripping  over  a  tent  rope, 
even  when  you  are  not  hollering.  About 
that  time  the  girl  was  out,  bold  as  a  tiger, 
and  stuck  a  flashlight  in  our  faces.  I 
couldn't  see  his.  But  I  realized  the  next 
minute! 

'"My  God!  Allan!'  she  says.  'The 
brute  is  hurting  you,  Allan.  Let  go, 
Stickney!'  And  she  began  to  bat  me  with 
the  flashlight  cylinder.  You  see,  I'd  let 
go  some  time  before  and  was  wondering 
how  long  a  man  could  live  without  any  air 
getting  into  him — for  the  feller's  arm  had 
shut  my  ventilator.  There's  one  thing  to 
say  about  them  air  beds:  the  lung  develop- 
ment I'd  been  getting  probably  saved  my 
life  then. 

"'Stickney?'  gulped  the  feller  that  was 
on  me.  'Not  old  Baxter!'  Thank  God 
he  got  up  before  she  had  a  chance  to  hit 
me  again. 

"'S-s-s-sh!'  says  he  and  he  put  his  arm 
around  her  and  grabbed  me  and  away  we 
went  into  the  woods.  Then  there  was 
quite  a  long  time  when  I  stood  off  at  one 
side  and  figgered  that  he  had  her  breath 
shut  off,  too,  in  some  way.  I  felt  of  my 
throat  and  didn't  blame  him  for  either  job. 

"No  matter  about  the  details  of  conver- 
sation after  that.  The  gist  was  that  she 
had  been  abused,  stolen  away  from  him — 
he  telling  it — that  he  would  not  endure  it 
any  longer  and  that  they  were  going  to 
start  then  for  the  outside  and  that  I  was 
going  to  guide  them  across  country.  And 
she  kept  saying,  'But,  Allan — Allan!' 
And  he'd  say  'I  won't  listen  ' 

"'It's  all  about  her  money,  Baxter,  old 
man,'  he  explained  to  me  after  a  while. 
'Her  miserable  money!  I  haven't  any 
yet.     But  I'm  not  ashamed  of  that.' 

"'You've  probably  been  doctoring  other 
poor  people  like  you  doctored  me,'  says  I, 
'  and  have  got  mad  vvhen  they  tried  to  pay, 
like  you  got  mad  at  me!' 
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"  He  chuckled  and  cuffed  me. 

'"Money  will  take  care  of  itself  after  I 
have  taken  care  of  a  few  other  things,'  says 
he.  'Thank  God,  you  can  reach  further 
toward  happiness  standing  on  a  pile  of 
good  deeds  than  you  can  standing  on  a 
pile  of  dollars.  Let  your  money  go,  sweet- 
heart, and  come  with  me.' 

'"  But  it  isn't  just  the  money,  Stickney,' 
she  said,  half-crying  and  finding  it  wasn't 
any  use  to  talk  to  him.  '  I  don't  want  to 
go  to  him  just  as  a  burden.' 

"You  see,  they'd  both  sort  of  appealed 
to  me  as  referee,  but  it  put  me  in  a  pretty 
hard  place  when  she'd  say  a  thing  like  that 
to  him  and  he'd  come  back  in  the  only 
way  that  seemed  to  express  his  feelings.  I 
couldn't  very  well  say,  'Break  away!' 
All  I  could  do  was  stand  and  look  at  the 
tops  of  the  spruces  against  the  stars  and 
wait  till  she  got  her  breath. 

"  I  got  the  story  in  hunks — it  had  to 
come  that  way  seeing  that  circumstances 
were  as  they  were.  Seems  that  she  wasn't 
talking  about  H.  Soper's  money.  But  her 
mother's  father  had  left  her  a  bundle  of  her 
own.  And  the  will  said  that  if  she  didn't 
marry  in  her  father's  presence,  and  him 
giving  her  away,  she  lost  the  bundle.  Now 
I  didn't  blame  the  girl  a  mite  for  wanting 
to  hang  onto  that  cash.  She  said  she 
didn't  want  money  for  herself,  and  you 
could  tell  that  she  meant  what  she  said. 
But — and  there  was  the  woman  of  it — she 
wanted  to  bring  that  money  and  put  it  in 
her  husband's  hands,  because  she  loved 
him  so  and  wanted  him  to  be  a  great  doctor. 
I  undertook  to  tell  her  that  he  was,  already. 
But  she  said  she  wanted  him  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope and  study  and  be  the  best  doctor  ever. 
And  the  both  of  'em  lit  into  me  to  side  with 
him  or  her — and  we  argued  there  till  it 
was  most  daylight.  Nothing  settled.  Doc. 
followed  all  next  day  like  a  hawk — and  we 
had  it  the  next  night.  Nothing  settled. 
And  so  on,  day  after  day,  and  night  after 
night.  They  was  bound  to  have  me  set  in 
and  confer.  But  it  got  so,  pretty  soon, 
that  they  didn't  do  much  but  set  off  to  one 
side  and  court.  I  didn't  blame 'em.  Take 
it  on  that  August  moon,  and  H.  Soper 
snoring  off  in  the  distance  with  a  sort  of 
mellow  purr  that  was  restful,  the  weather 
mild  and  the  good  old  woods  all  round 
about — and  it  wasn't  any  time  to  bother 
about  wills  and  money  matters.     Like  sen- 


sible young  folks  they  took  things  as  they 
were  whilst  that  moon  was  on  and  just 
'tended  to  loving — and  I  sat  off  to  one  side 
and  held  my  head  in  my  hands  and  tried 
to  do  the  thinking  for  the  two  of  'em, 
realizing  that  they  had  stopped  thinking. 
I  ain't  much  of  a  schemer.  I  ain't  been 
against  big  propositions.  But  over  and 
over  this  run  in  my  head:  'My  God,  think 
what  it  would  be  if  I  should  be  able  to 
tumble  onto  a  plan  so  that  they  could  cinch 
that  will  business.'  When  a  man  has  saved 
your  life  it  sets  you  to  gritting  your  teeth 
pretty  hard,  trying  to  make  the  thoughts 
come. 

"The  idea  was  to  have  H.  Soper  Can- 
dage  present  at  the  wedding  without  being 
in  a  cage  or  having  his  hands  tied!  It  was 
to  be  a  wedding,  not  a  double  murder.  I 
want  to  say  another  word  for  them  air 
beds;  it  must  have  been  that  by  blowing 
so  much  I  blowed  some  of  the  natural  fog 
out  of  my  head — for  all  to  once  I  thought 
of  a  plan.  I  didn't  dare  to  tell  'em  the 
whole  of  it,  I  didn't  guarantee  anything. 
But  I'd  struck  a  line  of  blazes  and  they 
was  ready  to  let  me  lead  'em  into  the  trail. 

"'Then,'  says  I  to  'em,  after  they'd  said 
to  go  ahead,  'to-morrow  morning  all  to 
once  your  pa  will  get  his  mind  off  'em  what 
he's  eating  long  enough  to  ask  where  I  am. 
He'll  be  wanting  me  to  let  the  air  out  of 
them  beds.  If  you  was  to  tell  him  the 
truth  you'd  say  that  I'd  gone  to  the  nearest 
organized  town  to  publish  your  marriage 
intentions  and  get  a  justice  of  the  peace 
to  come  back  with  me.  But  you  ain't 
going  to  tell  him  the  truth,'  I  says.  '  If  it 
comes  hard  to  lie  to  your  pa,  remember 
that  lying  always  has  been  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  loving.  You  say  that  a 
warden  came  into  camp  after  your  pa  got 
to  sleep  and  took  me  out  on  an  old  poach- 
ing case — and  that  I'll  be  back  in  a  few 
days — and  didn't  want  to  wake  him  up  to 
bother  him.  You'll  say  you  happened 
to  be  up  and  I  told  you.  And  tell  him 
that  the  Hulling  Machine  Gorge  is  two 
miles  below  here  and  that  if  he  moves 
this  camp  and  tries  to  make  that  run  with- 
out a  chief  guide  this  whole  expedition  will 
go  to  pot  bottom  side  up.  It's  up  to  you 
to  hold  him  here,  Miss  Lana — for  there's 
something  in  that  gorge  that  belongs  with 
the  wedding.  It's  come  to  me!  perhaps 
it  ain't  any  great  plan,  but  it's  the  best  my 
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old  fuddle  head  can  do.  So  hold  tight  and 
wait  for  me.'  You  understand  it  ain't 
best  to  let  true  lovers  too  far  into  details. 

"I  ain't  going  into  details  of  what  hap- 
pened when  I  got  back.  A  bull  moose 
fighting  hornets  out  of  his  hump  ain't  so 
mad  as  H.  Soper  Candage  was  when  he 
got  sight  of  me  marching  into  camp  at 
breakfast  time  sixth  morning  after. 

"I  found  out  that  I  had  lost  his  confi- 
dence. For  when  we  got  to  the  head  of 
the  Gorge  that  day  he  allowed  that  he 
wasn't  going  to  get  out  and  walk.  I  'd  told 
the  boys  that  I  was  going  to  walk  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  sports  for  reasons  of  my 
own  and  that  the  first  man  that  let  out  by 
word  or  look  that  the  Gorge  was  all  safe  to 
run  in  a  canoe  would  be  giving  his  folks  a 
chance  to  collect  on  his  life  insurance 
policy.  1  had  to  talk  to  H.  Soper  a  full 
half  hour  to  get  him  out  of  his  hammock 
chair.  He  seemed  to  sniff  a  lie.  I  ain't  a 
good,  plausible  liar.  When  he  gave  in  and 
took  to  the  shore  he  was  more  suspicious 
than  ever  and  began  to  whet  more  of  a 
razor  edge  on  his  temper.  For  there  isn't 
even  a  decent  carry  trail  around  the  Gorge, 
you  know.  The  minute  we  were  out  of 
sight  in  the  undergrowth,  the  boys  started 
down  with  the  canoes  and  the  duffle  and  we 
were  left  hedge-hogging  it.  I'd  detailed 
Brick  Dustin  to  be  a  crutch  for  Mr.  Totten. 

"  Now  by  that  time — three  weeks  on  the 
trip — H.  Soper  had  got  over  being  a  plain, 
plumb  idiot  about  woods  things.  After 
he  had  plowed  through  three  blow-downs, 
he  set  down  and  got  his  breath  and  turned 
out  a  stunt  of  fancy  cussing  that  would 
have  made  old  Tom  Mann,  the  drive- 
master,  set  up  and  take  notice. 

'"Don't  you  dare  to  tell  me,  you 
hump-backed  old  pack  mule,'  he  yelled, 
'human  foot  has  never  trod  here  since  God 
Almighty  said  let  there  be  light!  And 
where  are  the  canoes?  1  don't  hear  them 
coming?    What  does  this  mean?' 

"M  reckon  they've  taken  the  other  side 
for  the  tote,  Mr.  Candage,'  says  I.  'I 
didn't  figger,  when  I  started  to  come  this 
way,  that  the  trail  had  been  filled  in  so  bad.' 
"Trail,'  he  says,  'there  ain't  any  trail. 
You're  giving  me  some  kind  of  a  lie,  you 
wall-eyed  old  bobcat.  I'm  going  to  find 
out  about  this  thing,  and  when  I  do  I'll 
kill  you  and  get  discharged  for  justifiable 
homicide.' 


'"We  ought  to  have  taken  the  other 
side,'  I  says,  trying  to  calm  him.  'I'm 
sorry,  but  I  thought  we'd  be  making  an 
easier  trip  of  it  this  way.  But  there's  a 
way  to  get  across  to  t'other  side.  The 
Tollywhoopus  is  just  below  here.  We'll 
take  that!' 

"'The  what?'  says  he,  looking  at  me  as 
though  I  had  lost  my  mind. 

"Til  show  you,'  I  says,  'come  along.' 

"I'd  got  his  curiosity  up.  It  was  up 
enough  so  that  he  was  willing  to  scramble 
on  a  ways  further.  But  the  language  he 
used  made  the  leaves  of  the  moosewood 
curl. 

"Old  Dodd  who  owns  the  Chairback 
camps  has  a  cable  car  across  the  Gorge; 
two  wires,  an  underhung  car  on  trucks  and 
a  rope  with  pulleys  to  haul  yourself  over. 

"When  H.  Soper  saw  that  contrivance 
and  took  a  look  down  over  the  cliff  into 
the  swift  water  he  certainly  went  bad — 
that  he  did.  I  was  on  the  drive  with  old 
Tom  Mann,  but  Tom  never  rose  to  them 
heights,  because  Tom  didn't  have  the  edu- 
cation. But  I'd  made  up  my  mind  by  that 
time  that  H.  Soper  was  going  over  on  that 
Tollywhoopus  if  I  had  to  blindfold  him  and 
back  him  on. 

"'Miss  Candage,'  I  says,  'that  car  is 
safe,  it  holds  two,  it's  used  every  day  by 
sports  that  cross  here  on  the  way  to  Chair- 
back.  You  ain't  afraid  to  go  with  me,  are 
you,  and  show  your  father  how  easy  it  is?' 

"I  had  a  good  chance  to  give  her  a 
private  look  when  I  said  that  and  she 
understood  that  the  plot  was  thickening. 
Before  her  father  could  stop  her  she  hopped 
into  the  car  and  I  after  her.  It  runs  of 
itself  down  the  sag  of  the  cable  and  I  let 
her  run. 

'"Miss  Lana,'  I  says,  'right  yonder  on 
the  bank  of  that  river  is  where  you  are 
going  to  be  married.  Doc.  Lang  is  waiting 
in  them  bushes  and  old  Dave  Patterson, 
trial  justice,  is  with  him.  It  ain't  going 
to  be  a  stylish  marriage,  but  old  Dave  can 
tie  just  as  solid  a  knot  as  any  of  'em.' 

"'But  father's  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river!'  Her  eyes  was  big  and  she  looked 
scared. 

"'Don't  worry,'  I  says,  'I  ain't  going 
to  leave  your  pa  out  of  the  ceremony.  I 
ain't  that  kind  of  a  manager.'  And  I  be- 
gan to  pull  the  car  up  the  other  side.  When 
we'd  struck  terry  firmy  she  and  me  got  out 
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and  I  run  the  car  back  empty.  With  that 
bellowing  down  below,  there  wasn't  any 
chance  to  give  him  advice  about  coming, 
but  it  seemed  he  didn't  need  it.  Either  he 
was  ashamed  to  be  a  coward  any  longer, 
or  else  he  concluded  that  the  blow-downs 
on  his  side  would  give  him  more  exercise 
than  the  doctor  ordered.  He  climbed  in — 
Mr.  Totten  with  him — and  with  Brick  to 
pull  on  one  side  of  the  Gorge  and  me  on 
the  other  we  slid  'em  along. 

"They  was  within  about  ten  feet  of  my 
shore  when  I  done  it!  1  lifted  the  rope 
off  the  wheel-gouge  and  the  next  pull  Brick 
gave  jammed  the  rope  hard  between  the 
pulley  and  the  frame.  So  there  was  the 
principal  witness  to  that  wedding  anchored, 
as  you  might  say,  right  in  the  front  pew 
of  the  meeting  house. 

"Out  come  Doc.  Lang  and  old  Dave — 
old  Dave  standing  back  to  the  chief  wit- 
ness so  that  language  he  was  using  wouldn't 
mix  Dave  up  in  the  ceremony. 

"And  so  they  was  married!  Hand  in 
hand  and  looking  at  each  other  so  as  not  to 
have  their  blood  curdled  by  looking  at  pa. 
The  roar  of  old  West  Branch  in  the  Gorge 
was  better  'n  the  growl  of  any  big  church 
organ,  so  far  as  1  was  concerned.  It  sort 
of  mellowed  down  and  drowned  out  what 
H.  Soper  was  saying  over  the  edge  of  that 
car.  The  birds  was  up  above  in  the  trees 
singing  prettier  tunes  than  a  choir  can  turn 
out;  short  notice  for  the  birds,  but  they 
rose  to  the  occasion  better  'n  H,  Soper  did. 
The  big  pines  and  the  spruces  was  decora- 
tion enough  for  any  wedding,  and  the  blue 
sky  beat  any  ceiling  ever  painted,  or  any 
wedding  floral  bell  ever  hung. 

"And  then  I  let  him  ashore. 

"'One  minute,  sir,'  says  Doc.  Lang. 
He  was  standing  with  his  arm  round  her, 
and  he  looked  a  foot  taller  than  usual.  His 
black  eyes  had  flickers  in  'em  that  would 
have  set  a  bull  moose  back  on  his  haunches 
for  the  time  being.  And  H.  Soper  stood 
there  with  his  fist  up,  like  he  was  paralyzed 
or  a  statue.     'I    have   been    married    to 


your  daughter.  You  cannot  change  that 
fact.  We  were  married  in  your  presence. 
You  cannot  change  that  fact.  Now,  Mr. 
Candage,  1  don't  want  your  money — the 
matter  of  your  daughter's  money  doesn't 
enter  into  this  case  so  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned.  But  before  you  say  anything 
here  now  that  you'll  be  sorry  for — before 
you  make  up  your  mind  to  keep  from  your 
daughter  what  her  grandfather  intended 
for  her,  you'd  better  reflect  on  how  this 
whole  matter  will  sound  outside  when  you 
report  on  it — if  you  report  in  order  to 
disinherit  Mrs.  Lang.'  When  he  said 
'Mrs.  Lang'  you  ought  to  have  seen  her 
eyes!  A  woman  only  looks  that  way  once 
in  her  life. 

"It  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  getting 
mixed  into  family  matters  that  was  really 
no  business  of  mine.  I  was  thinking  of 
that  late  in  the  game,  but  it's  to  my  credit 
that  I  did  think  of  it. 

"  Right  then  1  saw  the  first  thing  about 
Mr.  Totten  that  I'd  liked.  He  saw  that 
he  was  in  the  way  of  family  matters,  too, 
and  he  hobbled  off  into  the  woods.  I  fol- 
lowed, and  old  Dave  came  after  me.  He 
kept  right  on  going — said  he'd  got  a  long 
ways  to  walk.  Mr.  Totten  went  off  by 
himself.  And  I  sat  down  and  waited  for 
Mr.  Candage  to  come  and  give  me  a  few 
swift  kicks  and  discharge  me. 

"It  was  full  an  hour  before  they  came 
down  the  trail  to  where  I  was  —  the  three 
of  'em.  It  had  been  fixed — I  could  see 
that!  Their  faces  showed  it.  Showed 
it  like  when  the  sun  comes  out  after  a 
shower. 

"'Well,  you  loafer,'  says  H.  Soper,  'let's 
be  getting  to  those  canoes.'  And  he 
smiled.  That's  what  he  done!  He  smiled. 
It  was  a  blasted  sick  smile,  but  he  really 
done  it!  You  had  to  say  this  much  about 
him — when  it  came  to  the  show-down, 
there  was  a  streak  in  him  that  wasn't  all 
fat  from  them  Dago  vittles.  'Let's  get 
to  the  canoes,'  he  says,  'and  we'll  have  a 
wedding  breakfast.'" 
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The  Stock  Exchange  bench  during  the  big  contest. 
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BY    GEORGE    JEAN    NATHAN 


'LTHOUGH  general  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  is 
quite  to  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
Wall  Street  men,  as  a 
class,  are  physically  a 
better  trained,  better 
conditioned  set  of  men  than  can  be  found 
in  any  analogous  business  section  in  any 
city  of  the  world.  Carrying  the  statement 
still  further,  even  the  word  analogous  may 
be  omitted  and,  with  the  aid  of  sta- 
tistics, it  may  be  demonstrated  that  the 
financiers,  bankers,  brokers  and  traders 
who  make  up  the  tremendous  metropoli- 
tan stock  realm  have,  as  a  whole,  mapped 
out  the  preservation  of  their  physical  well- 
being  in  such  a  satisfactory  way  that  to- 
day they  stand  forth  as  the  preeminent 
business  group  of  all  countries. 

Appreciating  the  severe  tax  on  body  as 
well  as  on  mind  that  Wall  Street  strife 
imposes,  these  men  take  the  finest  precau- 


tions to  keep  their  bodies  in  perfect  trim, 
and  it  is  this  attention  to  their  physical 
side  that  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
stand  the  tensity  of  the  nervous,  ticking 
market,  the  strain  of  rushing,  pushing, 
fighting,  yelling  Exchange  life  and  the 
steady  application  to  what  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  nerve-racking  pursuit  of  all — the 
stock  game. 

If  there  is  any  business  field  on  earth 
where  it  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  Wall  Street  is  that  field.  And  by 
fittest  is  meant  superior  physical  fitness 
just  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  mental 
fitness.  Take  the  business  life  of  a  man  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  for  instance,  when 
the  market  is  active.  For  five  uninter- 
rupted hours — from  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  the  gong  sounds  at  three  in 
the  afternoon — he  is  compelled  to  be  con- 
stantly alert,  to  be  on  his  feet,  jamming 
and  pushing  his  way  into  this  crowd  of 
brokers  and  that,  to  be  shoving  and  shout- 
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Robert  W.  Moore,  of  the  Consolidated  Stock 

Exchange.     One  of  the  first  holders  of 

record  for  one-hundred  yard  dash. 


Roger  Dunscombe,  former  1  iinceton  pitcher. 

One  of  the  baseball  leaders  on  the 

"Little  Board." 


ing,  to  be  writing  down  his  transactions, 
to  be  giving  and  receiving  instructions 
from  the  telephone  clerks  of  his  office,  and 
to  fight,  generally,  for  financial  gain  against 
all  his  similarly  contending  fellows. 

He  simply  cannot  be  weak  physically. 
The  condition  of  his  thinking  apparatus 
may  be  of  secondary  consideration  but — 
his  body  must  be  strong.  If  it  weakens,  he 
must  leave  the  field.  He  knows  this  full 
well  and,  knowing,  sees  to  it  that  it  does 
not  weaken. 

All  through  the  financial  district  the 
necessity  of  physical  culture  is  appreciated. 
Beyond  the  various  exchange  floors  and 
pits,  in  the  brokerage  offices  and  banks  and 
other  institutions  there  is  an  equal  appre- 
ciation. "Keep  In  Trim" — that  is  Wall 
Street's  imperative  axiom.  Not  only  is  it 
necessary  for  the  "climbers"  in  Wall  Street 
to  watch  their  physical  condition  for  the 
Money  Battle,  but  also  is  it  a  matter  of 
moment  to  the  biggest  men,  the  greatest 
financial  figures. 

There  is  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  whose  daily 
long  walks  and  whose  yachting  trips  and 


sea  voyages  have  made  him,  he  says,  able 
to  do  the  heavy  amount  of  work  he  might 
otherwise  be  incapable  of.  E.  H.  Harri- 
man  plays  tennis  and  treads  the  links  with 
his  sons  near  Tuxedo,  and  Stuyvesant  Fish 
walks  and  golfs  at  his  home  up  the  Hud- 
son after  the  strain  of  the  working  day  in 
town.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Carnegie  asked  him 
not  long  ago  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
biggest  factors  that  made  for  success  in 
Wall  Street,  and  the  Laird  of  Skibo's 
smiling  reply  was,  "Golf  sticks." 

It  has  been  the  knowledge  that  their 
finely  trained  physiques  would  afford  them 
probably  a  greater  advantage  in  Wall 
Street's  strenuous  life  than  elsewhere  that 
has  attracted  into  the  financial  district 
hundreds  of  college  athletes  and  other  men 
of  marked  physical  ability.  For  many 
years  now,  Wall  Street  has  been  drafting 
athletes  of  national  prominence  and  it  may 
be  that  the  advent  of  this  class  of  men  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  inspiring  (either 
by  admiration  or  fear)  of  the  need  for  body- 
development  on  the  part  of  their  business 
friends  and  rivals. 
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The  active  interest  taken  in  athletics  by 
Wall  Street  men  is  not  only  an  after- 
market  interest,  but  evidences  itself 
throughout  their  working  hours.  Many  of 
the  bank  officials  and  heads  of  the  broker- 
age offices  reserve  half  an  hour  at  luncheon 
time  for  a  brisk  walk.  On  the  floor  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  in  addition  to  the  exer- 
cise obtained  in  the  course  of  trading,  the 
brokers  and  traders  indulge  in  such  various 
other  forms  as  "grasp  tests,"  "muscling," 
and  in  the  corridors,  "breathing  exercises," 
to  keep  themselves  in  momentary  trim. 
In  the  cotton  and  grain  pits  and  on  the 
Consolidated  Stock  Exchange,  minor  ex- 
ercises are  similarly  interpolated  into  the 
trading.  On  the  outside,  or  curb,  market, 
competitive  sprints,  jumping  contests  and 
like  sports  are  indulged  in  hourly. 

The  Stock  Exchange  men  organize  a 
baseball  nine  every  year  and  after  six 
weeks'  practice  play  off  a  contest  with  the 
team  representing  the  Boston  Stock  Ex- 
change to  determine  the  "financial  base- 
ball championship."  The  curb  men  have 
a  team  also  and  play  an  annual  game  with 
the  curb  team  from  Boston.  The  married 
and  single  men  of  the  outside  market  or- 
ganize nines  every  spring  and  play  three 
games  to  decide  which  has  the  better  team. 


The  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange  baseball 
team  plays  games  with  the  various  New 
Jersey  athletic  organization  teams  and  the 
national  sport  is  further  interpreted  by 
nines  representing  the  leading  brokerage 
houses. 

All  the  Exchanges  run  off  a  lengthy 
series  of  golf  matches  yearly  to  decide  the 
championship  of  the  floors.  The  Stock 
Exchange  golf  tournament  always  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  entire  financial  district. 
The  annual  "shooting  match"  of  the 
"  Little  Board,"  contested  down  the  Jersey 
coast,  the  championship  bowling  contest 
of  the  Produce  Exchange,  the  match  auto- 
mobile races  between  brokers,  and  the 
yachting  cruises  up  the  Sound  are  further 
sporting  sides  of  Wall  Street. 

One  of  the  best  criterions  of  Wall  Street 
men's  interest  in  athletics  is  the  fact  that 
almost  all  of  them  are  members  of  athletic 
clubs  and  kindred  organizations.  The 
Racquet  and  Tennis,  New  York  Athletic, 
New  York  Yacht,  Turf  and  Field  and  Rid- 
ing clubs  and  the  country  clubs  of  New 
York  and  northern  New  Jersey  include  in 
their  lists  of  members  hundreds  of  men 
of  the  financial  district.  In  bad  weather, 
the  gymnasiums  of  the  metropolitan  clubs 
attract  a  great  stream   after  the  close  of 
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George  Lancon,  one  of  the  athletes  on  the 
curb  market. 


Archie"  Graham,  well-known  golfer,  who 

is  a  leader  in  that  sport  among  Wall 

Street  enthusiasts. 


E.  R.  Grant,  treasurer  of  the  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange,  duck  shooting  in  Great  South  Bay. 
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Section  of  grand  stand  showing  crowd  of  New  York  brokers  cheering  their  team  in  the 
annual  baseball  game  with  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Boston. 


Curb  men  on  their  way  to  the  baseball  game  with  the  representatives  of  the  New  England 

"outside  market." 
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the  m. ii  kct  and  in  fair  weather,  the  outdoor 
foi  ms  oi  exen  ise  made  pos  >ible  and  agree- 
able by  the  near-by  goli  and  field  <  lubs, 
draw  Hi*-  health-seeking  men  of  finance, 
in  summer,  when  the  majority  of  Wall 
Street  men  commute  daily  from  up  tlje 
Hudson,  from  points  along  the  New  Jersey 
i  ..i  .1  .ind  from  pla<  eson  the  Sound  and 
in  the  ( bnne<  ti<  ul  country,  here  are 
scores  oi  regularly  organized  groups  of 
brokers  who  leave  the  Exchanges  together 
and,  upon  reaching  their  destinations, 
"gel  m"  iwo  hour,  of  competitive  golf, 
tennis,  polo  and  swimming.  The  golf 
matches  between  Wall  Street  men  at  Deal, 
Allenhurst,  Englewood  and  Montclair;  the 
tennis  matches  at  Sound  Beach,  Scarbor- 
ough, Garrison  and  Hollywood;  the  polo 
games  at  Monmouth  Beach  and  the  swim- 
ming  matches  al  Seabrighl  and  at  various 
resorts  along  the  Sound  are  just  as  much 
.i  part  of  .i  Wall  Streel  man's  summer  life 
as  is  the  stock  ticker.  Without  proper 
exercise  during  the  warm  months  few 
brokers  would  be  able  to  st.uul  the  ener- 
vating floor  life.  Mosl  of  these  'Change 
commuters  take  a  dip  in  the  ocean  before 
coming  to  the  city. 

Many  of  the  prominenl  men  in  tin-  life 
of  the  financial  distru  i  have  their  athletic 
schedule  carefully  worked  out  and  devote 
tlu-  same  hours  each  day  to  the  developing, 
improving  and  keeping  in  trim  of  their 
bodies,  others  trust  to  their  favorite 
forms  Of  exercise,  varying  them  with  tin* 
seasons.  E.  La  Montague, Jr.,  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,    a    former   racquel    champion, 

still  trusts  to  that   sport   to  keep  himself  in 

good  condition.  Rudolph  Kleybolte  and 
James  D'W.  Cutting  allow  swimming  to 
keep  their  constitutions  in  shape.  The  lat- 
ter has  become  such  an  adept  at  the  sport 
that  he  has  the  knack  of  being  able  to  swim 
underwater  with  a  lighted  cigarette  con- 
cealed in  his  mouth  and  of  reappearing  on 

the  surface  with  the  cigarette  still  burning. 

J.  T.  Gwathmey,  of  the  Cotton  Exchange, 

says  he  finds  the  daily  driving  of  fast 
horses  up  and  down  the  Speedway  the 
best  means  oi  insuring  his  health.  Jacob 
Scruff  relies  on  the  /est  of  aulomobiling  for 
its  health  infusing  qualities.  And  so  on 
down  the  roster  will  be  found  their  specific 
athletic   interests. 

The  huge  list  of  former  athletic  heroes 
who  are  now  leading  figures  in  the  finan- 


cial  held,  is  interesting  chiefly  because  the 
great  majority  of  these  men  have  kept  up 
an  active  interest  in  the  lines  of  sport  in 
which  they  achieved  fame.  Even  the  fool- 
ball  men  <>l  other  days  go  back  to  coach 
and,  m  lighting  togs,  gel  into  the  game  and 
help  show  the  scrubs  how  to  tear  up  the 
'Varsity  line.  Others  play  on  the  athletic 
club  elevens.  A  glance  over  a  fragmentary 
hst  of  Wall  Street's  football  "material" 
suggests  what  a  formidable  lineup  the 
financial  district  could  put  in  the  field. 
I  he  mm  have  kept  up  their  physical  stand- 
ard and  as  II.  F.  Benjamin,  tin-  former 
Yale  half-back  says,  "are  ready  to  fight 
it  out  in  the  line  again,  even  if  it  feels  like 
summer."  What  other  business  section  in 
the  United  St.ites  can  boast  a  team  like 
the  Wall  Streel  eleven  that  could  be  picked 
from    the   following  list? 

W.  A.  M.  burden,  former  Harvard  captain. 

Gordon  Brown,  former  Yale  captain. 

Harold  II.  Weekes,  all-American  Columbia 
half-back. 

Reginald  Fincke,  Sterling  Beardslee,  Dexter 
Blagden,  K.  W.  Emmons,  and  Paul  Mills  of 
former  I  larvard  elevens. 

Marshall  (iivr,  R.  I  .  Benson  ami  Clarence 
Terhune,  oi  former  Princeton  teams. 

Ralph  Bloomer.  II.  F.  Benjamin.  David  Fran- 
cis and  George  Adee,  old  Yale  stars. 

George  Lancon,  of  Columbia;  and  Kingsbury 
Foster,  of  Tufts,  now  chief  of  the  Assav  <  mice. 

Wall  Street's  baseball  team,  picked  from 
the  following  brokers,  could  unquestion- 
ably beat  any  business-section  nine  in  the 
country: 

Arthur  Barnwell,  Jr.,  Fielding  Jackson,  Don- 
ald Mackav,  Gilbert  Greenway,  F.  W.  Hopkins, 
former  Yale  stars. 

Clarkson  Runyon,  Roger  Dunscombe,  Gayley 
Young,  J.  II.  Brooks  and  Ralph  Underbill,  of 
former  Princeton  nines. 

W.  J.  Currie  and  Huyler  Westervelt,  of  the 
old  New  Jersey  athletic  club;  and  Buchanan 
Schley,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Fifty  more  names  of  competent  ball 
players  might  be  added  to  this  list  and  of 
these,  Messrs.  George  I).  Mackay,  of 
Mackay  &  Company;  Harris  Dunn,  sec- 
retary of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Com- 
pany ;  A.  L.  Norris,  of  the  Stock  Exchange; 
and  F.  E.  Hill  of  the  Cotton  Exchange, 
would  not  be  the  least  prominent. 

In  track  athletics,  a  Wall  Street  team, 
and  an  able  one,  might  be  chosen  from 
such   names  as   K.   W.   Moore,   a  record- 
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holding  dash  man  of  Princeton;    I 

r,  who 
try  triumphs 
to  his  credit;  C  L.  Duval  and  r;  R 

rmer  Harvard  high  jumpers;  .M.  J. 
Whitely,  one  of  the  Crimson's  all-round 
gymnasium  William    Hall,   who 

is  now  rushing  about  the  curb  in  tl 
second  tinv 

and  J.  \).  Win- 


• 
rank    P,    Murray,   or 

own,  whose 
in  the 
n   mile 
r  of  the  world. 
W.  Goadby  Loew,  W. 
R    I.   Beeckman,  h.  M.  W< 

riiauncey,  Jr.,  all  well- 
Wall  Street  names, 


An  outing  of  the  New  York  and  Boston  Curb  men  at  Niagara  Falh. 


diversity  of  Pennsylvania 
cinder  path  prominence;  H.  L.  Joeckel, 
the  Seventh  Regiment  shot  putter;  H.  W. 
Shoemaker,  Byrd  Wenman,  Charles  Ful- 
ton, A.  R.  Allan  and  H.  K.  Bird 
Columbia  teams.  The  last  three  named 
were  among  the  fastest  bicycle  riders  when 
bicycle  races  were  part  of  the  inter-col- 
legiate field  contests.  Harry  Hillman,  the 
well-known  athletic  club  runner,  is  work- 


and  spend  more  of  their  leisure  time  at 
this  game  than  at  any  other.  Where  could 
you  find  a  better  polo  team  than  you  could 
pick  from  these  men? 

Wall  Street  is  not  behind,  either,  in  the 
matter  of  aquatics.  Alexander  Cam- 
of  the  curb  market,  stroked  two  winning 
Yale  crews.  With  him  as  a  captain,  C 
D.  Morgan  and  Cameron  Blaikie,  also  of 
the  curb  and  former  Harvard  oarsman; 
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Frank  Murray  in  athletic  costume. 

William  Cross,  of  Yale;  A.  L.  Lawrence 
and  W.  G.  Loew,  of  former  Columbia 
eights;  H.  W.  Walther,  of  the  "Little 
Board"  and  Dauntless  crew;  and  M.  A. 
Cornell,  of  the  Union  Boat  Club,  might 
readily  stroke  a  financial  shell  to  victory 
in  a  business  section  regatta. 

W.  J.  Clothier,  of  Swarthmore;  William 
Larned,  of  Cornell;  Robert  and  G.  L. 
Wrenn,  Jr.,  J.  D.  Forbes  and  L.  E.  Ware  of 
Harvard,  and  M.  S.  McConnihe,  of  Trinity, 
would  afford  tennis  ability  of  national 
reputation  if  a  tennis  team  were  to  be 
picked  in  the  financial  district.  These 
Wall  Street  men  keep  in  constant  practice 
on  the  courts  and  play  in  the  national 
tournaments. 

In  addition  to  C.  B.  McDonald,  one  of 
the  inaugurators  of  the  game  of  golf  in  the 
United  States,  Wall  Street  boasts  such 
players  as  "Archie"  Graham,  W.  R.  Betts, 
R.  C.  Watson,  Jr.,  H.  B.  Hollins,  Jr.,  J. 
Prentice  Kellogg,  Talbot  J.  Taylor,  G.  C. 
Clark,  Jr.,  and  Lindsley  Tappin. 

Prominent   among   Wall    Street's   cross 


country  riders  are  E.  C.  Potter  of  the 
Westchester  Hunt  Club,  T.  T.  Bates,  and 
T.  J.  Taylor,  of  the  Rockaway  Hunt  Club. 
Among  the  drivers  are  W.  S.  Gurnee,  S.  L. 
Cromwell,  J.  Lorimer  Worden,  J .  T.  Gwath- 
mey  and  James  Carruthers.  Howland  H. 
Pell  is  an  ice  skater  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion. A.  T.  Allan,  field  captain  of  the 
Montclair  Gun  Club,  is  a  splendid  rifle 
shot.  Hartwig  Baruch,  owner  of  the 
Skeedaddle,  is  a  motor  boat  racer  who  has 
won  numerous  trophies.  W.  C.  Johnson 
is  a  swimmer  with  two  records  to  his  credit. 
William  G.  Wrightson,  a  Princeton  man, 
was  one  of  the  best  college  basketball 
leaders.  Frederick  Oakes,  is  one  of  the 
best  bowlers  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  and  has  popularized  the  game  among 
the  curb  traders.  O.  B.  Bridgman,  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  of  Squadron  A,  is  a 
cavalryman  of  unquestioned  ability.  J. 
F.  Carlisle  and  H.  H.  Hollister,  well  known 
in  Horse  Show  Circles,  are  splendid  horse- 
men. E.  R.  Grant,  treasurer  of  the  Con- 
solidated Stock  Exchange,  and  W.  E. 
Sperling  of  that  institution,  are  duck 
shooters  of  many  years'  experience.  In 
every  phase  of  outdoor  life  Wall  Street 
men  of  proud  records  are  to  be  found. 

Those  that  have  been  named  constitute 
merely  a  small  portion  of  athletic  Wall 
Street,  for  each  man  in  the  ticker  district 
devotes  himself  assiduously  to  one  form  or 
another  of  daily  exercise  in  the  open,  in 
some  instances,  to  be  sure,  this  exercise 
takes  the  form  of  nothing  more  strenuous 
than  walking,  but  those  Wall  Street  men 
who  do  rely  on  pedestrianism  to  keep  their 
constitutions  in  trim  have  daily  walking 
schedules  to  which  they  adhere  closely  and 
conscientiously.  Among  these  men  are 
James  Speyer,  one  of  the  best  known  men 
in  the  money  world,  and  H.  P.  Davidson, 
a  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan.  Rain  or  shine, 
the  latter  takes  his  daily  walks  at  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.,  where  he  resides.  Mr.  Speyer 
takes  long  walks  in  the  country  around 
Scarborough. 

Like  Mr.  Morgan,  who  believes  that  his 
physical  condition  has  been  kept  in  fine 
shape  by  ocean  voyages,  Paul  Libby, 
president  of  the  Kuhne-Libby  Company, 
relies  on  frequent  trips  across  the  sea  to 
keep  himself  "on  edge."  Mr.  Libby  said 
the  other  day  that  he  now  has  forty-three 
ocean  trips  chalked  up  opposite  his  name. 
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Salt-water  life,  in  fact,  is  one  of  Wall 
Street's  favorite  health-keeping  devices 
and,  as  a  consequence,  Wall  Street  stands 
forth  alone  as  the  greatest  yachting  busi- 
ness center  of  the  world.  To  learn 
names  of  the  prominent  yachtsmen  of  the 
financial  district,  all  one  would  have  to 
do  would  be  to  work  backward  and  read 
the  list  of  prominent  national  yachtsmen. 

Almost  all  the  men  who  go  on  the  an- 
nual cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club's 
fleet  are  identified  with  Wall  Street.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  cruise  was 
cut  short  by  many  of  these  yachtsmen  not 
so  very  long  ago  when  the  panicky  state  of 
the  stock  market  determined  them  to  hurry 
back  at  once  to  the  scene  of  action.  In- 
cidentally, Arthur  Curtiss  James,  the  new 
commodore  of  the  Yacht  Club,  is  affiliated 
with  The  Street. 

That  application  to  athletics  is  essential 
if  a  man  would  cope  with  the  stress  of  the 
financial  district,  is  the  firm  opinion  of 
Valentine  Mott,  chairman  of  the  Con- 
solidated Stock  Exchange.  Mr.  Mott, 
moreover,  follows  out  what  he  says  by 
working  in  a  gymnasium  every  day  after 
the  close  of  the  market.  "Wall  Street," 
he  says,  "is  no  place  for  weaklings.  They 
are  weeded  out  quickly.  It  is  a  district 
that  demands  the  sort  of  physique  that 
will  let  the  brain  work  fast." 

No  better  illustration  of  the  necessity 
of  brokers  keeping  their  muscles  hard  and 
their  bodies  active  is  to  be  had  than  the 
case  of  J.  J.  Manning,  one  of  the  most 
active  traders  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
floor.  During  an  intensely  nervous  market 
period  about  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Manning  was 
kept  in  s  jch  a  tense  state  that  he  feared  for 
a  while  he  might  break  down  unless  he 
indulged  in  an  extra  course  of  training. 
And  train  he  did  with  a  vengeance.  In 
addition  to  a  special  set  of  daily  gym- 
nastics, he  placed  himself  on  a  diet  and  got 
himself  into  such  splendid  condition  that 
he  was  able  to  transact  the  huge  volume 
of  floor  trading  that  was  heaped  upon  him 
with  no  ill  effects. 

ThaL  the  physical  demands  that  Wall 
Street  makes  upon  its  men  are  not  unan- 
ticipated by  those  who  contemplate  enter- 
ing the  financial  field  is  the  well  founded 
opinion  of  Cameron  Blaikie,  whe  rowed  on 
the  Harvard  'Varsity  crew  in  '98,  and  who 
is  now  an   active  figure  on   the  outside 


market.  "Although  when  I  was  about  to 
graduate  from  college  I  did  not  intend  to 
come  into  Wall  Street,"  he  says,  "  I  re- 
member hearing  them  talk  at  Cambridge 
then  of  the  physical  requirements  that 
Wall  Street  imposed  upon  those  who  hoped 
to  make  their  mark.  I  have  found  by 
actual  experience,  moreover,  that  bodily 
force  is  essential  in  connection  with  finan- 
cial district  work.  This  is  particularly 
true  about  the  curb  market,  where  five 
hours'  hard  daily  work  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  proves  a  pretty  severe  tax." 

In  panic  times,  or  in  times  when  there  is 
a  decided  flurry  in  the  stock  market  and 
double  work  is  required  of  brokers  and 
traders  and  employees  of  the  various  broker- 
age houses,  the  strain  is  aggravated  and 
the  physical  and  mental  demands  become 
unsparing.  Strong  constitutions  must  be 
had  to  combat  with  hastily  crammed  food, 
with  tense  and  steady  application  to  busi- 
ness and  with  the  general  strain  on  the 
nervous  system. 

Mr.  Morgan,  of  whom  frequent  mention 
has  already  been  made,  is  one  of  the  finest 
types  of  physically  powerful  Wall  Street 
men.     Although  much  has  been  wiitten  of 
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his  dominating  mental  powers,  too  many 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  these  powers 
have  been  made  possible  by  a  sturdy  phy- 
sique. As  a  demonstration  of  his  belief 
in  the  value  of  a  strong  body  as  well  as  a 
sound  mind  in  the  financial  battle,  Mr. 
Morgan  has  surrounded  himself  with  men 
possessed  of  body  force.  His  business  as- 
sociates give  the  impression  of  having  been 
chosen  as  much  for  their  brawn  as  for  their 
brain.  The  financier's  success  seems  -to 
bear  out  the  soundness  of  his  faith  in 
muscular  power. 

They  tell  a  story  in  Wall  Street  that  Mr. 
Morgan  once  replied  to  a  young  friend,  who 
had  asked  him  what  were  the  best  clubs  to 
belong  to  in  New  York:  "Young  man, 
the  very  best  clubs  to  devote  your  time  to 
are  Indian  clubs." 

A  former  president  of  the  Stock   Ex- 


change once  said  that  a  weak  man  could 
never  last  in  Wall  Street  because,  even  if 
he  did  succeed  in  standing  the  physical  and 
mental  strain  imposed  by  The  Street  by 
day,  he  would  never  be  able  to  survive  the 
worry  imposed  by  The  Street  by  night. 
Wherever  the  spirit  of  chance  and  of 
gamble  is,  there  will  be  worry  and  the 
worry  that  is  a  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  game  of  money  will  surely  "get"  the 
man  whose  constitution  will  not  back  up 
his  brain.  To  seek  the  causes  for  several 
Wall  Street  suicides  in  recent  years,  one 
would  have  to  look  further  than  the  turn 
in  the  tide  of  personal  fortune.  Buried  in 
each  of  the  newspaper  accounts  of  these 
self-inflicted  deaths  may  be  found  a  sen- 
tence reading:  "He  had  not  been  in  good 
health  for  the  last  few  months."  A  glance 
over  the  back  files  will  attest  its  truth. 


A  Stock  Exchange  baseball  team  made  up  of  former  college  stars. 
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FIVE   WOMEN    ON    THE   TRAIL 


BY    ZEPHINE    HUMPHREY 


n 


THROUGH    PIPESTONE    VALLEY 

IRECT  from  Laggan  the 
trail  led  out  into  the 
Pipestone  valley.  It  was 
one  of  the  high  roads 
of  the  region,  they  told 
me  to  begin  with.  Two 
men  lived  in  the  Koote- 
nay  Plains,  the  one  a  horse-breeder,  the 
other  a  trader  with  Indians,  and  this  was 
their  thoroughfare.  If  I  had  any  mis- 
givings, however,  on  account  of  the  civi- 
lized nature  of  these  terms,  such  misgiv- 
ings— I  will  not  say  that  they  vanished, 
but  rather  that  they  were  transformed. 
Thoroughfare!      Highbred!      The   narrow 


trail  climbed  upward  from  Laggon,  entered 


a  stretch  of  fallen  timber,  and  promptly 
disappeared.  There  had  been  a  forest  fire 
here  several  years  ago,  and,  although  the 
black  scars  were  all  faded  now  and  the  new 
growth  was  well  under  way,  the  gaunt 
trunks  of  the  old  denuded  trees  continued 
to  fall  in  each  storm.  Strewn  at  every 
angle  they  lay,  lacing  the  ground  in  a  net- 
work, piled  up  on  top  of  each  other,  wedged 
and  bristling  and  forbidding.  And  over 
them  we  must  go. 

"I  suppose  you  know — "  Mrs.  Selwin 
wheeled  her  white  pony,  Eva,  to  speak  to 
me — "what  to  do  when  your  horse  jumps?" 

Jumps!  I  instinctively  clutched  Eagle's 
mane;  then  changed  my  gesture  into  a 
pat,  and  withdrew  my  hand  casually.  I 
received  the  instructions  just  in  time,  for 
presently  Eagle  Plume  took  a  determined 
stand  before  a  piled  barrier;    I  felt  him 
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gather  himself  together,  I  shut  my  eyes 
(which  action  was  not  in  my  instructions), 
I  sat  well  back  and  clutched  the  pommel, 
and — over  we  went.  I  acknowledged  a 
great  relief  when  I  opened  my  eyes  on  the 
other  side  and  realized  that  it  had  not  been 
bad  at  all,  the  easy  spring  and  dip.  Hence- 
forth I  need  not  fear  logs.  It  was  a  relief, 
too,  to  understand  that  Eagle  Plume  was 
my  superior  in  the  discretion  of  the  trail 
and  that  he  desired  no  counsel  from  me. 
After  one  or  two  ineffectual  efforts  to  per- 
suade him  to  steps  that  seemed  plausible 
to  me,  only  to  meet  his  polite  refusal  to 
follow  any  course  but  his  own,  I  gave  over 
all  further  guidance  to  him  and  occupied 
myself  with  my  own  personal  problems  of 
adhesion  and  adjustment  and  with  taking 
such  cognizance  of  the  mountains  as  the 
situation  permitted. 

We  fell  at  once  into  the  system  and  order 
that  were  to  characterize  our  daily  "drive." 
Some  skirmishing  with  the  pack-horses 
there  was  just  at  first,  owing  to  a  laudable 
but  mistaken  desire  on  our  part  to  be  of 
use.  Mr.  Weston,  with  his  rare  courtesy, 
allowed  the  train  to  be  broken  up  and  the 
horses  driven  hither  and  yon,  each  one  by 
a  separate,  charging  Amazon — such  en- 
tanglement in  bushes  and  logs,  such  dis- 
tracted trotting!  But,  as  soon  as  he  could, 
he  rescued  the  situation,  and,  leaving  us  to 
lunch  by  the  way  in  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Cobell,  he  proffered  his  determination  to 
go  on  ahead  with  the  pack-horses  and  strike 
camp.  That  was  always  Mr.  Weston's  way 
to  proffer  determinations;  he  very  gently 
and  gallantly  did  with  us  what  he  would. 
One  or  two  such  masterful  gatherings  of 
the  pack-horses  from  us  enabled  us  dimly  to 
apprehend  that  perhaps  our  assistance  as 
drivers  was  not  altogether  indispensable, 
and  we  relaxed  our  efforts. 

First  on  the  trail  went  Mr.  Weston, 
swinging  along  on  his  mottled  Charley,  the 
ends  of  his  reins  flicking  the  air  as  he 
whistled  a  merry  tune,  his  heels  knocking 
gentle  admonition  into  his  horse's  ribs. 
That  is  horsemanship  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, to  kick  your  horse  with  your  heels. 
It  made  little  difference  to  Mr.  Weston 
what  kind  of  ground  he  had  under  him. 
Called  to  the  rear  to  assist  with  the  packs, 
he  would  turn  out  into  the  tangled  forest, 
with  the  long  western  sweep  of  his  reins, 
and   gallop   back   over    all   obstructions, 


cheerfully  unmoved.  Behind  Mr.  Weston 
came  the  five  saddle-ponies,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Selwin  on  Eva,  tailed  by  the  Tenderfoot  on 
Eagle  Plume.  And  behind  Eagle  Plume, 
at  some  little  distance,  because  they  trav- 
eled more  slowly,  the  five  pack-horses 
plodded  along,  followed  by  Mr.  Cobell. 
Cheerful  imprecations  from  time  to  time 
echoed  along  the  trail  to  us.  "Hi!  Pinto!" 
in  a  terrible  tone.  "  You,  Baldy !  come  out 
of  there!"  But,  for  the  most  part,  the 
pack-horses  knew  their  business  and  held 
to  it.     They  were  wise  little  beasts. 

In  an  Indian  file  we  rode  of  course,  each 
horse  with  his  nose  almost  on  the  tail  of 
his  predecessor.  I  have  never  known  such 
a  following  habit.  Sometimes,  when  the 
trail  ran  through  open  country,  it  would 
have  been  pleasant  to  ride  two  abreast,  if 
our  ponies  had  only  seen  their  way  clear 
to  allow  the  innovation.  But,  though 
Eagle  Plume  would  obey  my  heels  and 
close  up  with  Grasshopper  for  a  few  re- 
luctant moments,  he  was  always  back  in 
his  place  again  when  my  attention  relaxed. 
"Every  horse  must  have  his  nose  on  his 
brother's  tail,"  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  natural,  almost  the  necessary,  pace 
of  the  trail  was,  of  course,  a  walk.  I  con- 
gratulated myself  on  this  fact  as  I  plodded 
safely,  though  with  growing  torment  in 
my  knees,  through  that  first  morning,  and 
had  no  apprehension  that  a  greater  speed 
could  be.  But,  as  soon  as  our  hasty  lunch 
was  over,  Mrs.  Selwin  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"Now  let's  catch  up  with  Mr.  Weston!" 
she  cried. 

I  shall  certainly  never  forget  that  next 
hour.  We  were  out  of  the  fallen  timber 
now,  and  the  way  led  through  the  live 
forest.  I  have  a  hovering,  vague  idea  that 
it  was  solemnly  beautiful  in  there,  dark 
and  silent,  with  great  mountains  looming 
behind  the  trees;  but  all  my  impression 
is  as  though  I  had  dreamed  it,  read  of  it  in 
some  old  book,  it  is  clothed  with  dimness 
and  terror.  There  were  nearly  as  many 
fallen  logs  in  the  unburned  as  in  the  burned 
forest,  and  Eagle  Plume,  trotting,  either 
leaped  them  all,  or  came  to  such  an  abrupt 
halt  before  them  that  I  nearly  went  over 
his  head.  Moreover,  the  dangers  above 
and  around  were  now  as  numerous  as  those 
underfoot.  Great  branches  reached  and 
clutched  at  the  hair,  caught  one  under  the 
arms,  hit  one's  face  with  a  smarting  em- 
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phasis.  The  path  went  dipping  and  turn- 
ing about,  doubling  on  itself  up  hill  and 
down,  till  Eagle's  progress  was  a  quite 
incalculable  affair,  and  I  could  only  resign 
myself  to  his  gyrations,  clinging  to  rein 
and  pommel.  What  horror  invests  that 
bit  of  the  trail!  I  look  back  and  see  my- 
self in  fancy  charging  Walkyr-like  through 
the  waste;  but  such  a  dismayed,  reluctant 
Walkyr,  wide-eyed  and  aghast,  as  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  would  blush  to 
recognize.  No,  on  the  whole,  I  fear  I 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  Walhalla  until  I 
have  learned  to  ride  better  than  that. 

We  struck  camp  that  first  day  at  about 
half-past  two.  The  hour  was  early,  but 
feed  for  the  horses  had  been  found,  the 
determining  camp  site  feature.  In  the 
heart  of  the  valley  it  was,  I  remember,  a 
place  of  scattered  spruces  and  balsams, 
with  the  great  craggy  mountanis  standing 
above  and  the  Pipestone  Creek  brawling 
by.  A  peaceful  and  lonely  spot  enough 
until  we  invaded  it,  but  at  once  then  how 
busy  and  cluttered!  At  Mr.  Weston's 
cheerful "  All  off!"  we  sprang  to  the  ground. 
(That  is  a  very  handsome  term.     As  a 


matter  of  fact,  I  crawled  cautiously  down 
and  stood  immovable  for  three  minutes  on 
knees  turned  to  rods  of  brass.)  We  un- 
saddled our  ponies  and  turned  them  loose. 
"Better  drive  them  off!"  Mr.  Weston 
called,  but  the  warning  came  too  late. 
With  joyous  abandon,  the  ponies  lay  down 
and  began  to  roll  in  our  midst,  kicking 
their  lithe  feet  in  the  air,  twisting  and 
snorting  with  pleasure.  The  pack-horses 
eyed  the  transports  of  their  brethren  with 
a  prompt  intention  which  boded  ill  for  the 
packs.  So  then  we  applied  ourselves  to 
unloading,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  sadd!e-bags 
duffle-bags,  pans  and  kettles,  tents,  blank- 
ets, pack-mantles,  bridles,  in  the  midst  of 
all  which  twelve  horses  rolled  and  seven 
people  bestirred  themselves.  Was  it  any 
wonder  that  ghouls  and  fairies,  of  whom, 
I  protest,  I  never  saw  one  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  trip,  ran  and  hid  themselves 
from  us? 

The  adjustment  of  the  party  declared 
itself  on  that  first  afternoon.  (For  of 
course  there  must  always  be  some  division 
of   five   people   into   classes.)     Britannia, 
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Gypsy,  and  I  wanted  tea;  Doe  and  Mrs. 
Selwin  scorned  it.  It  would  seem  a  slight 
matter  to  stand  as  a  test,  but  the  accuracy 
of  the  determination  was  proved  as  time 
went  on.  Two  perfectly  hardy  Amazons 
were  Doe  and  Mrs.  Selwin,  desiring  no 
alleviation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  wilder- 
ness; but  the  frailer  children  of  civilization 
were  Britannia,  Gypsy,  and  I.  That  tea! 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  taste  rare 
brews  in  exquisite  Eastern  drawing-rooms, 
but  never  has  any  draught  excelled  the 
deliciousness  of  that  camp  potation,  made 
by  dumping  the  tea  into  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water,  knocking  it  under  with  a  cold  dash, 
and  serving  it  full  of  grounds  and  ashes 
and  twigs  and  mosquitoes.  Rank  yet 
flat  was  the  flavor  of  it,  most  cheering  to 
the  soul. 

As  for  the  supper  which  occurred  be- 
tween six  and  seven,  there  was  never  any 
meal  like  that  for  sheer  excellence.  On 
the  first  day,  as  on  all  the  others,  it  repre- 
sented the  loving  service  of  us  all,  hovering 
over  the  camp  fire  until  we  were  scorched 
and  blackened,  consulting  anxiously  with 
each  other,  making  daring  experiments. 
Britannia  was  the  most  daring  and  the 
most  independent.  She  seldom  asked 
counsel  but  forged  ahead,  a  reckless  gleam 
in  her  eye.  It  was  she  who  invented  bean 
chowder.     And  once  she  even  baked  cake. 

What  did  we  have  to  eat?  Well,  with 
a  pleasure  as  keen  as  that  with  which 
Keats  recorded  the  viands  in  the  Eve  of 
Saint  Agnes: 

"Candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd; 
With  jellies  smoother  than  the  creamy  curd — " 

I  enumerate:  bacon  in  large  substantial 
slices,  fried  onions,  coffee,  stewed  apricots; 
or,  dried  beef  creamed  and  corn-fritters; 
or,  pressed  ham  and  stewed  tomatoes;  or, 
bean  chowder  and  rice.  Always  there  was 
bannock  too,  raised  with  baking  powder 
and  baked  in  a  tin  reflector  oven.  I  fear 
to  state  how  many  loaves  of  bannock  we 
ate  in  a  day,  or  indeed  how  much  of  any- 
thing. Ours  was  the  primitive,  elemental 
hunger  which  it  is  not  given  civilized 
people  to  feel  very  often  in  these  days. 
Hunger  in  all  its  dignity  as  a  world-shaping 
force.  One  may  be  ashamed  of  an  ap- 
petite in  a  New  York  hotel,  never  in  the 
wilderness. 


Mrs.  Seton  maintains  somewhere  that 
guides  should  be  gently  but  firmly  en- 
couraged to  do  all  the  work  of  a  camp; 
otherwise  they  become  lazy.  Mrs.  Seton, 
it  thus  stands  apparent,  never  knew  Mr. 
Weston.  From  four  in  the  morning  till 
nine  at  night  that  most  excellent  comrade 
was  hard  at  work,  toiling  to  serve  us  well; 
and  yet  he  would  gladly  have  cooked  all 
the  meals,  washed  all  the  dishes,  folded 
all  the  blankets,  done  every  stroke  of 
labor.  It  was  only  by  dint  of  a  certain 
amount  of  ingenuity  that  we  could  manage 
to  circumvent  him,  getting  the  tents  down 
in  the  morning  before  he  was  aware,  prepar- 
ing the  outfit  for  packing,  fetching  water, 
cooking  the  meals.  The  good  Mr.  Weston! 
He  would  come  in  breathless  from  the 
arduous  task  of  making  our  balsam  beds, 
and  would  call  out,  "Now  you  all  go  and 
sit  down,  and  I'll  finish  getting  supper." 
There  may  be  danger  of  spoiling  some 
guides,  but  never  Mr.  Weston.  Many 
parties,  of  course,  take  a  "cook,"  whose 
duties  are  purely  culinary.  That  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  It  is  for  the  tourist's  taste 
— and  his  pocketbook — to  decide  whether 
he  shall  luxuriously  safeguard  himself 
from  all  smoky  tasks,  or  whether  he  shall 
lend  a  hand  in  the  daily  camp  routine.  I 
myself  am  inclined  to  think,  in  spite  of 
weary  memories,  that  the  true  zest  and 
flavor  of  wilderness  life  would  be  lost  if  one 
had  not  some  share  in  the  work.  For  toil 
is  the  chief  of  the  fixed  terms  on  which  the 
wilderness  will  consent  to  receive  human 
life  at  all,  and  one  would  not  be  saved  by 
proxy. 

The  keen,  clear  dusk  settled  about  us, 
as  we  finished  washing  the  dishes,  and  the 
night  chill  began.  Far  overhead  the  sun- 
set peaks  flamed  crimson  and  rose  and 
amethyst,  but  the  valley  was  cold  and 
gray.  Mr.  Weston  and  Mr.  Cobell  heaped 
the  camp  fire  till  it  roared  and  sprang, 
flaunting  its  long  banners  of  flame  which 
snapped  into  sparks  at  the  ends,  glorious 
creature  exulting  there,  the  fire  god  tamed 
to  out  service.  We  sat,  with  our  hands 
clasped  about  our  knees,  as  close  as  our 
sun-burned  faces  permitted,  and  listened 
to  tales  of  the  mountain  life  while  the 
night  folded,  gradual,  in.     Such  tales! 

"Why,  once,  do  you  know,  I  found  a 
bear  inside  a  hollow  log.  Well,  of  course, 
I  couldn't  get  at  him  to  shoot  him,  and  the 
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log  was  too  heavy  to  move.  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  So  at  last  I  thought  of  cut- 
ting four  holes  in  the  log,  about  where  the 
bear's  feet  must  be,  and  I  got  his  paws 
through,  slick.  Then  I  tied  a  rope  about 
the  log,  and  made  him  walk  with  it  into 
camp.  And — would  you  believe  it? — we 
had  all  our  food  and  all  our  fuel  for  the 
winter  out  of  that  one  deal." 

A  tenderfoot's  first  night  in  the  woods  is 
a  notable  adventure.  I  shall  not  forget 
my  strange  dismay  and  homesick  per- 
turbation, as  I  crawled  with  Doe  into  our 
tent  in  the  cold  twilight  at  nine  o'clock. 
The  floor  of  the  tent  was  laid  deep  with 
boughs,  over  them  a  pack-mantle  was 
spread,  then  a  blanket,  then  our  sleeping- 
bags,  then  several  other  blankets.  Our. 
comrades'  tent  was  pitched  near  ours,  and 
between  the  two  blazed  a  genial  fire.  Doe 
urged  me  to  make  ready  for  bed  in  haste, 
before  the  fire  went  out,  and  she  set  me  an 
admired  example  of  celerity.  But  I — 
alas!  everything  went  wrong  beneath  my 
blundering  hands.  I  could  not  find  one 
article  in  my  duffle-bag  without  removing 
all  the  others;  I  lost  my  slippers  in  the 
blankets,  and  my  cold  cream  in  the  balsam 
boughs;  I  was  shivering  with  cold  and 
fatigue,  the  fire  was  going  out.  As  for 
getting  into  that  sleeping-bag,  never  was 
there  such  an  intricate  process,  nor  one 
more  fettering  in  its  results  when  once  it 
was  accomplished.  I  had  to  adjust  my- 
self in  the  bed  by  a  series  of  wholesale  leaps 
and  bounds,  hoping  against  hope  that  I 
might  fall  upon  some  soft  spot.  In  the 
dim  light  I  peered  over  at  Doe,  to  see  what 
she  had  done  for  a  pillow.  There  the  vali- 
ant one  lay,  fast  asleep,  with  her  head  on 
her  duffle-bag — and  her  boots  inside  the 
bag!  Obediently  I  followed  suit,  squirm- 
ing and  wriggling  in  the  clutch  of  that 
hateful  sleeping-bag,  and  dragged  up  my 
duffle-bag  from  the  ditch.  But  I  was  no 
Jacob,  nor  yet  was  I  Doe,  to  sleep  with 
such  a  tough  head-rest  as  that,  and  I 
promptly  discarded  it  and  made  shift  to 
fold  up  my  skirt  and  waist.  Then,  of 
course,  the  buttons  got  into  my  ears,  and 
the  seams  made  uncomfortable  ridges. 
That  was  a  weary,  funny  night;  I  laughed 
even  at  the  time.  Every  time  I  assayed  to 
turn  over,  in  my  still  unsatisfied  quest  for 
a  gentle  spot,  the  blankets  on  top  of  the 
sleeping-bag   heaved  off   into   the   ditch. 


Then  what  a  task  to  get  them  again  and  re- 
establish them  over  me  with  my  pinioned 
arms!  I  sat  up  and  stared  out  into  the 
dusk  of  the  dim,  gray,  northern  night,  and 
longed — I  confess  it — for  my  home  and  my 
kindly  soft  white  bed. 

I  would  take  occasion  here  to  protest 
once  for  all  against  the  sleeping-bag.  Doe 
ripped  both  of  ours  back  into  blankets 
after  this  first  night.  An  ordinary  blanket 
is,  of  course,  a  much  more  amendable 
thing,  and  it  is  even  warmer,  I  think;  one 
can  tuck  it  down  and  burrow  within  it  and 
turn  over  underneath  it. 

Also  I  would  of  a  surety  advise  any 
sister  tourist  to  take  a  small  pillow  with 
her  into  camp.  Its  soft  bulk  will  be  use- 
ful, rather  than  otherwise,  in  the  daily 
packing,  and  its  presence  beneath  the  head 
at  night  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  comfort  and  vexation. 
Mr.  Weston  and  Mr.  Cobell  were  the  only 
members  of  our  party  who  indulged  in 
pillows.  The  genuine  woodsman  takes 
what  comfort  he  can  have  as  well  as  not, 
but  the  aspiring  amateur  denies  himself 
everything,  sternly. 

How  cold  it  was  in  the  early  morning! 
Mr.  Weston  called  us  at  six  o'clock,  once 
more  building  a  fire  between  the  tents,  and 
bringing  hot  water  for  us.  But  the  chill 
was  penetrating.  The  impending  moun- 
tains kept  the  sun  from  us,  and,  as  soon 
as  our  hasty  toilets  were  finished,  we  ran 
and  hovered  about  the  camp  fire  which 
crackled  in  the  crisp  air,  eating  our  break- 
fast while  we  watched  the  eastern  moun- 
tain range.  Zoroastrianism  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  likely  religion,  but  there 
in  the  Rockies  I  was  minded  to  go  over  to 
it  entirely,  so  instant  was  the  response  of 
my  being  to  that  first  warm  golden  touch 
of  the  sun.  I  have  never  known  such  a 
sudden  transformation  of  mood.  One  mo- 
ment shivering  and  depressed,  the  next — 
why  was  one  not  a  Memnon  statue,  to 
burst  into  song?  The  sun  had  come,  all 
was  well  with  the  world,  one  could  begin 
to  live. 

We  were  never  off  on  the  trail  again  be- 
fore half-past  eight  or  nine,  breaking  camp 
was  such  an  elaborate  process.  The  dishes 
were  to  be  washed  and  packed,  the  tents 
taken  down  and  folded,  the  blankets  piled, 
the  duffle-bags  strapped,  the  camp  fire 
drowned  out.     Then  the  packs  were  to  be 
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made.  We  women  were  of  little  use  in 
this  last  proceeding,  though  sometimes  we 
held  the  end  of  a  rope.  That  hour  was  the 
only  really  idle  one  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  day — and  I  confess  I  look  back  on  it 
with  considerable  gratitude! 

"All  aboard!" 

We  ran  and  mounted;  we  were  a  prompt 
party  to  obey.     Then  once  more  on  the 


not  so  much  past  as  present.  There  were 
no  artificial  breaks  in  the  great  unending 
process  of  things ;  all  went  grandly  forward. 
It  did  not  seem  as  if  we  had  come  from 
anywhere  in  particular  or  were  going  any 
whither. 

If  it  was  not  high  enchantment  which  I 
suffered  on  that  trip,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  it  was. 


. 
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Pipestone  Pass. 


trail,  threading  that  solitary  land  with  our 
little  caravan,  toiling  up  and  down  the 
slopes  of  the  steep  valleys,  fording  the 
streams,  breaking  through  the  forest, 
crossing  bare,  open  ridges.  Every  day 
was  a  new  revelation,  a  deepening  of  the 
spell.  As  though  time  was  not,  the  days 
went  by — only  a  vast  diurnal  motion,  un- 
ceasing from  all  eternity.  We  had  escaped 
from  the  human  contrivance  of  dates,  had 
fallen  out  of  that  choppy  machine,  and 
were  swept  by  cyclic  durations,  tremendous 
to  consider.  It  seemed  natural  now  to 
define  the  past,  not  as  last  Christmas  or 
last  year,  but  as  the  time  when  the  glacier 
formed  on  the  overhanging  crag.  And 
even  that  past,  strangely  enough,  seemed 


IV 


OVER   THE    PASS 


As  we  climbed  on  up  toward  the  summit 
of  the  Pipestone  Pass,  the  country  grew — I 
was  going  to  say  wilder,  but  that  could 
hardly  be — more  austere  and  rugged.  The 
forest  fell  away  from  us,  and  we  mounted 
through  steep,  grassy  slopes,  grown  thick 
with  mountain  flowers  and  edged  by  fields 
of  snow.  Such  flowers!  A  very  Alpine 
luxuriance,  exquisite,  many-colored.  For- 
get-me-nots, blue  as  the  deepest  sky;  all 
warm  shades  of  the  painted  cup,  from 
glowing  crimson  through  to  faintest  sal- 
mon;   tall   stalks  of  valerian,   hoary  old 
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heads  of  anemone,  flaming  masses  of  fire- 
weed,  gentians,  blue  asters — 1  do  not  know 
half  the  names  of  the  lovely  things,  as  they 
covered  the  lonely  fields  with  color  and 
nodded  along  our  way.  There  was  no 
thought  of  picking  them;  we  simply  sat 
back  in  our  saddles  and  looked  and  were 
very  glad. 
We  crossed  the  Pass  on  a  brilliant  day 


1  [igb  on  the  shoulders  of  the  world — what 
a  thing  it  was  to  ride  thus! 

Mrs.  Selwin  and  Mr.  Weston  had  tried 
to  come  over  the  Pipestone  Pass  a  year  ago, 
the  first  week  in  October.  It  had  snowed 
when  they  left  Laggan,  and  in  a  deepening 
fall  of  snow  they  had  continued  their 
journey.  But,  after  a  few  days,  they  had 
met,   creeping   back,    the   remnants  of   a 


Looking  down  Pipestone  Pass. 


of  lavish,  golden  sunlight,  pouring  out  of 
a  cloudless  sky  of  scintillating  blue.  An 
intoxicating  day  it  was,  with  the  high, 
thrilling  air  like  wine  in  the  veins.  We 
left  all  verdure  behind  us  and  rose  into  a 
land  of  crags  and  peaks  splintered  bare 
against  the  sky,  a  desolate  land,  yet  ex- 
ultant too,  savagely  elate.  It  was  very 
silent;  no  voice  of  streams  was  heard  so 
high  as  this,  only  the  shriek  of  the  marmot 
and  occasionally  the  light  and  casual 
sound  of  a  rock  falling  down  a  distant  cliff. 
Behind  and  below  us  the  last  turn  of  the 
valley  lay,  flanked  and  closed  by  its  tower- 
ing peaks,  one  broad  crest  with  a  white 
glacier  upon  it  presiding  over  the  distance. 


pack-train  which  had  preceded  them  and 
which  had  found  it  impossible  to  ascend 
the  Pass  at  all.  That  for  the  first  of 
October!  The  bones  of  the  two  or  three 
poor  horses  who  had  fallen  by  the  way  in 
that  storm  we  found  lying  on  the  trail. 
Our  ponies  refused  to  step  over  them,  but 
rather,  with  a  careful  respect,  shied  peril- 
ously around  them. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Pipestone  Pass 
the  lovely  valley  of  the  Siffleur  opened  be- 
fore us.  Lovely  in  spite  of  the  ruggedness 
which  it  shared  with  all  the  valleys  and 
peaks  of  this  austere  region;  for  the  after- 
noon light  was  brimming  it,  as  we  stood 
above  it,  and  softness  lay  like  a  veil  on  the 
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crags,  charming  them  into  mildness.  There 
was  real  amethystine  atmosphere  in  that 
valley  at  that  hour,  an  effect  sufficiently 
rare  to  find  in  the  dry,  clear  western  air, 
but  ethereally  delicate  when  it  is  seen, 
lighter  and  subtler  than  our  eastern  blend- 
ings  of  heavy  moisture  and  smoke.  There 
is  a  purity  in  a  high  mountain  haze  which 
the  lowlands  do  not  know.  I  held  my 
breath,  descending  slowly  out  of  that  glory 
of  light  and  space  on  the  high  noontide 
Pass  into  the  hovering  dream  of  the  valley, 
as  if  here  were  a  spirit  half  on  the  wing, 
uncertainly  poised  for  flight. 

And  sure  enough,  the  moment  we  struck 
camp  the  spirit  fled.  By  the  time  I  had 
blackened  my  hands  on  the  kettle,  the 
peaks  were  all  matter-of-fact  again,  and 
the  river  said,  "Come  and  wash!" 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  fact,  by  the 
way,  that  washing,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  Britannia,  Gypsy,  and  me,  was  a 
constant,  engrossing  occupation.  Camp 
dirt  was  just  too  much  for  our  spirits.  So, 
every  afternoon,  when  the  packs  had  been 
unloaded  and  we  had  been  fortified  by  our 
cups  of  tea,  we  repaired  to  the  river,  and 
there  we  bathed,  and  scrubbed  our  clothes 
on  the  rocks,  Indian  fashion,  till  nothing 
but  holes  remained.  A  famine  of  camp 
soap  threatened  the  party,  our  manipula- 
tions were  so  energetic.  We  should  have 
announced  beforehand  that  we  intended 
to  wash  our  clothes  every  day,  for  a  clean- 
liness so  exaggerated  makes  a  difference  in 
outfit  calculation.  Cleanliness  has  been 
held  to  be  a  respectable  quality,  but  its 
actual  working  out  with  us  had  a  some- 
what disreputable  effect.  Two  or  three 
times  I  have  come  on  the  camp  unex- 
pectedly, returning  from  the  river  by  a 
wandering,  devious  way,  and  always  I 
have  been  startled,  amused  by  its  gypsy- 
like appearance.  Ragged  garments  hung 
from  the  trees,  towels  adorned  the  tent- 
ropes,  wrappers  and  blankets  sprawled  in 
the  sun,  dish-cloths  fluttered  beside  the 
fire.  I  should  never  have  thought  for  a 
single  instant  that  the  establishment  had 
any  connection  with  civilized  life,  or  that 
the  dark  women  inhabiting  it  had  ever 
drawn  breath  of  cities. 

Dark  women  we  were,  to  be  sure;  sun- 
burn had  played  havoc  with  us.  The 
care  of  the  complexion  may  seem  a  very 
ignoble   consideration    to   those   who   are 


hardily  venturing  forth  into  the  wilder- 
ness, but  the  question  is  one  of  comfort 
rather  than  vanity.  A  blistered  face  and 
neck  and  hands  entail  real  suffering.  The 
first  rule  of  caution  is,  of  course,  a  very 
shocking  one:  never  wash  your  face!  I 
never  could  manage  to  remember  this  es- 
sential mandate,  or,  remembering,  obey  it. 
The  river's  coolness  was  always  too  much 
for  my  parched  and  dusty  spirit.  Before 
I  knew  it,  in  I  would  go,  tingling  face  and 
all;  and,  as  a  prompt  penalty,  when  I 
emerged,  half  my  suffering  countenance 
would  come  off  on  my  towel.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  cold  cream  removes  dirt  quite  as 
well  as  soap  and  water.  But  cold  cream 
has  its  dangers,  too.  Under  the  fond  and 
hopeful  delusion  that  1  was  protecting  my 
features,  I  sometimes  started  off  on  the 
trail  anointed  with  the  soothing  compound. 
This  was  a  sad  mistake.  Cold  cream 
actually  serves  to  attract  the  sun,  and  one 
suffers  more  than  ever  beneath  it.  The 
whole  question  is  a  serious  one.  We  dis- 
cussed it  at  length  with  Mr.  Bradley — of 
whom  more  anon — and  he  gave  it  as  the 
result  of  his  long  experience  as  woodsman 
and  horse-breeder  on  the  Plains  that 
camphor-ice  was  the  best  preparation  for 
sunburn  and  abrasion.  Talcum  powder  is 
also  useful;  one  may  wear  that  on  the  trail. 

In  the  same  cause  of  my  sunburned  nose, 
I  would  never  again  wear  a  sweater  that 
goes  on  over  the  head.  Doe  does  not  agree 
with  me  here.  She  gives  in  her  verdict 
entirely  against  open  sweaters  with  but- 
tons, as  not  being  warm  enough.  But  I 
remember  many  a  breakfast  through 
which  I  shivered  without  any  wrap  rather 
than  endure  the  scratching  transit  of 
my  sweater  over  my  nose.  Mrs.  Selwin, 
Britannia,  and  Gypsy  all  had  Indian  buck- 
skin jackets  which  they  had  bought — for 
good  sums! — at  Banff.  I  regarded  them 
with  admiring  envy.  They  seemed  to  me 
the  most  excellent  garments  for  camp  and 
trail  use  which  could  be  obtained — light 
yet  warm,  quite  waterproof,  easily  donned 
and  taken  off,  extremely  picturesque.  All 
five  of  us  would  join,  I  am  sure,  in  recom- 
mending them. 

The  camp  just  beyond  the  Pipestone 
Pass  was  called  Rice  Camp  because  of  the 
famous  supper  we  had  there.  Gypsy  vol- 
unteered to  cook  it,  and  the  rest  of  us — 
quite  graciously! — consented.     We  had  re- 
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turned  from  our  bath  in  the  river,  and 
were  disposed  in  various  indolent  attitudes 
about  the  camp,  the  men  being  off  after 
balsam  boughs,  when  the  cook  for  the 
evening  presented  herself  in  our  midst. 
She  carried  a  tin  cup  in  her  hand,  and  her 
face  wore  an  anxious  look. 

"I  thought  I'd  boil  some  rice,"  she  ex- 
plained, "but  I  don't  know  how  much 
to  allow." 

Mrs.  Selwin  sat  up  with  an  air  of  au- 
thority. 

"A  cupful  for  a  person,"  she  stated. 

Britannia  and  I  were  instant  in  our 
simultaneous  cry  of  protest. 

"Oh,  never,  Mrs.  Selwin!" 

"Well,  how  much,  then?"  Mrs.  Selwin 
challenged. 

"When  Bridget," I  answered,  remember- 
ing back  with  an  earnest  effort,  "left  us 
suddenly  once  in  the  lurch  and  I  had  to 
cook,  I  took  a  half  pint  of  water  to  a 
pint  of  rice." 

The  outcry  which  greeted  this  state- 
ment of  mine  was  even  more  prompt  than 
that  which  Mrs.  Selwin  had  provoked.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  of  course  exactly 
transposed  my  proportions;  and,  even 
thus,  the  rule  was  not  one  to  apply  to  a 
camp  kettle. 

"Not  more  than  a  half  a  cup  to  a  per- 
son," Britannia  was  beginning,  very 
judicially;  and  Doe's  laughing  eyes  were 
heralding  yet  a  further  remonstrance  on 
her  part,  when  Gypsy  lost  patience  with 
us. 

"I  believe  I  know  as  much  about  it  as 
you  do  after  all,"  she  declared,  and  she 
marched  off  to  the  camp  fire  to  follow  her 
own  whim. 

But  I  think  she  must  in  the  end  have 
adopted  Mrs.  Selwin's  rule,  for  such  a 
towering  mountain  of  rice  as  confronted 
us  in  the  midst  of  the  pack-mantle  table- 
cloth when  Gypsy's  call  summoned  us  to 
supper,  no  fondest  oriental  dream  could 
hungrily  have  pictured.  We  had  always 
sufficiently  good  appetites,  and  we  laughed 
ourselves  into  still  better  ones  then,  but 
we  could  not  impress  that  mountain.  We 
ate  it  with  butter,  we  ate  it  with  cream, 
we  sprinkled  it  with  sugar,  we  poured 
stewed  apricots  over  it;  still  it  endured, 
unshaken.  We  plied  little  Lulu  with  frag- 
ments of  it,  from  which  she  turned  her 
sad  eyes  away;    we  even  submitted  it  to 


Tommy.  It  would  not  surprise  me  at  all 
to  learn  that  the  porcupines  are  feasting 
to-day  on  the  remnants  of  that  rice.  As 
Mrs.  Selwin  explained,  turning  at  last, 
with  a  look  of  long-suffering,  from  the 
abundant  board,  "Rice  is  a  commodity 
which,  for  several  reasons,  goes  a  long 
way." 

Rice  Camp  was  destined  to  be  the  scene 
of  mild  adventure  through  the  whole  of 
our  brief  sojourn.  The  evening  was  very 
warm  and  clear.  "Go  to!"  said  Mrs. 
Selwin.  "No  tent  for  me.  I  shall  sleep 
out  of  doors." 

"Well,  that's  a  happy  thought,"  ap- 
proved Doe.     "I'll  join  you,  if  I  may." 

Now  by  this  time  I  was  inured  to  bough 
beds  to  such  an  extent  that  they  seemed 
to  me  deliciously  soft,  and  I  was  sleeping 
every  night  with  the  soundness  of  the  moun- 
tains. I  thought  I  was  thoroughly  broken 
into  the  ways  of  camp  life.  Therefore, 
with  hardly  the  faintest  misgiving,  I 
echoed : 

"What  a  beautiful  notion!  I'll  come, 
too!" 

Well,  to  be  sure,  it  was  beautiful.  Our 
bed  was  piled  on  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
with  a  little  open  space  before  us,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  embers  of  the  camp 
fire  glowed,  and  above  which  towered  the 
mountains.  The  dim,  gray  night  hung 
ghostly  in  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  and 
the  stars  flashed  like  beckoning  fires.  It 
was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  sleep.  I 
buried  myself  away  from  the  wonder, 
deep  in  the  folds  of  my  blankets,  but  ever 
I  was  drawn  back,  to  lean  on  my  elbow, 
look  and  listen,  holding  my  breath  for  awe. 
A  night  can  be  a  terrible  thing  because  of 
its  very  beauty.  The  enchantment  of  the 
mountains  is  then  at  its  keenest,  most 
perilous.  Beware,  beware,  little  human 
mind  that  would  rashly  pry  and  observe, 
venturing  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  wonder 
without  its  sane  mantle  of  sleep!  I  was 
somewhat  crazier  than  ever  the  next  day; 
and,  when  night  fell  again,  I  humbly  craved 
leave  to  share  with  Gypsy  and  Britannia 
the  safe  shelter  of  the  big  white  tent.  This 
was  the  final  division  of  the  party.  Mrs. 
Selwin  and  Doe  continued  their  hardy 
open-air  slumbers,  while  Britannia, 
Gypsy,  and  I  hid  ourselves  from  the  mad- 
dening vastness  of  things  in  a  frank  sub- 
mission.    Into  our  tent,  now  and  again, 
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came  little  Lulu,  homesick  and  sad,  to 
establish  herself  on  my  feet.  I  had  never 
the  heart  to  send  her  away,  though  she 
was  a  numbing  weight.  The  look  in  her 
eyes  was  too  much  for  me,  troubled,  be- 
wildered; what  was  this  life  which  she  had 
been  set  to  lead,  and  when  would  it  ever 
end?  Ah,  poor  little  children  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  the  world  too  big  for  you? 

It  was  also  from  Rice  Camp  that  the 
feeding  horses  strayed  so  far  during  the 
night  that  they  could  not  be  found  in  the 
morning.  The  difficult  situation  is  one 
common  enough,  and  serious  often,  in 
pack-train  expeditions.  The  horses  must 
be  left  free  to  graze,  for  their  whole  de- 
pendence is  on  the  pasture;  but  in  such  an 
unbounded  wilderness  they  may  wander 
great  distances.  Sometimes  they  depart 
with  deliberate  purpose,  and  "hit  the 
trail"  back  to  civilization.  Then  there 
is  a  mad  pursuit.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Wes- 
ton tell  tales  of  tramping  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  of  a  morning  to  reclaim  an  erring 
"bunch."  At  Rice  Camp  we  were  all  out 
on  the  quest  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over.  The  sound  of  the  bells  was  to  be 
our  guide,  and  it  was  amusing  to  note  how 
immediately,  though  not  in  accord,  we 
located  distint  chimings. 


"There,  over  there,  just  beyond  that 
rock!" 

"No,  down  by  the  river,  I  hear  them, 
I'm  sure." 

"Oh,  no;  they  are  up  in  the  woods.  I 
couldn't  be  more  certain." 

Strange  example  of  aural  delusion!  The 
air  was  full  of  the  chiming  sounds,  fine  and 
persistent,  not  to  be  denied.  Yet,  when 
the  horses  were  found  at  length,  they  were 
lying  down,  beyond  ear-shot  of  the  camp. 
Was  it  again  enchantment  that  worked 
that  hearing,  the  strange  old  magic  which 
followed  us  in  this  unearthly  region? 
Ariel  was  abroad. 

Fatigue  is  an  excellent  weapon  for  Pros- 
pero  to  wield.  There  were  one  or  two 
afternoons  on  the  trip  when  I  knew  noth- 
ing was  that  was.  The  craggy  mountains 
stood  over  me,  bastions  of  a  terrible  world 
beyond  our  human  ken;  the  fierce  dark 
forest  thrust  itself  across  my  path  to 
throttle  me  with  its  clutching  hands;  there 
were  ghosts  and  demons  in  the  air,  I  heard 
them  shrieking  past.  On  such  occasions, 
I  sat  with  my  feet  hanging  out  of  the  stir- 
rups to  rest  my  knees,  and  my  weight  sup- 
ported by  my  hands  on  the  pommel,  and 
stared  and  stared  at  the  mountains  to 
compel  them  into  reality.  That  was  my 
only  salvation,  I  knew;  for,  once  close  my 
weary  eyes  upon  them,  as  I  longed  to  do, 
and  they  would  rush  in  with  their  terri- 
ble might  of  the  unreal  and  unknown,  and 
all  would  be  over  with  me.  A  log  I  should 
fall  from  Eagle  Plume's  back  and  a  log 
i  should  lie  for  the  rest  of  time,  unsuc- 
cored  beside  the  trail.  'Tis  a  pleasanter 
thing  to  read  of  enchantment  between  the 
safe  covers  of  fairy  books  than  to  suffer  it. 

Once  again,  and  always,  I  would  exhort 
all  sister  tourists  who  think  of  going  to  the 
Canadian  Rockies  to  be  sure  that  they 
know  how  to  ride.  It  may  be  that  the 
necessity  of  this  aptitude  has  not  been 
greatly  dwelt  upon  in  manuals  of  the  wil- 
derness because  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  any  woman  who  has  the  sporting 
spirit  to  care  to  venture  forth  on  the  trail 
will  naturally  have  long  since  turned  her 
attention  to  horse  and  saddle.  But  the 
reasoning  is  not  always  just.  Our  circum- 
scribed eastern  wilderness  lends  itself  to 
pedestrianism.  Now  she  who  has  ridden 
all  her  life  does  not  know  what  it  means  to 
learn,  and  she  who  has  never  ridden  is  yet 
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more  innocent;  so  that  the  predicament 
in  which  I,  personally,  found  myself  was 
natural  enough.  What  meant  nothing  to 
my  companions,  the  mere  daily  mounting 
and  trotting  off  along  the  open  trail,  was 
to  me  at  first  an  experiment  fraught  with 
wonder  and  trepidation.  It  seemed  as  if 
I  should  never  come  to  the  end  of  my 
shocks  and  surprises.  The  first  time  Eagle 
Plume  galloped  with  me;  the  first  time  he 
jumped;  the  first  time  he  kicked;  the  first 
time  he  fell  down;  the  first  time  he  sud- 
denly turned  on  himself  to  pluck  a  blade 
of  grass;  the  first  time  he  nicely  calcu- 
lated the  distance  between  his  simple  back 
and  a  horizontal  fallen  tree,  leaving  me 


out  of  account!  It  is  difficult  to  convey 
the  sense  of  amazement  and  alarm  which 
these  perfectly  commonplace  actions  of  the 
trail  aroused  in  my  untutored  breast. 
Then  the  distressing  pains  of  fatigue  in  my 
knees  and  the  back  of  my  neck.  And 
nothing  to  do  but  go  on  and  on  and  on  and 
ever  on.  Of  course  my  pleasure  was 
largely  impaired;  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise? More  essential  even  than  water- 
proof boots,  or  a  poncho,  or  any  camp 
appliance,  I  count  a  set  of  well  trained 
muscles  on  a  trip  like  ours. 

Yet  if  the  chance  comes  to  any  one  else 
as  it  came  to  me,  with  no  time  for  prepa- 
ration, I  must  say:   go  anyway! 


UNDER    WAY 

BY   PERCY   M.    CUSHING 

Cordage  all  a  singin',  squealin'  gale  a  flingin' 
Out  across  the  leagues  an'  leagues  of  waves; 

Decks  aflow  an'  drippin',  started  sheets  a  whippin' 
When  she  luffs  to  keep  her  from  her  grave. 

Canvas  full  an'  strainin',  for'ard,  spray  a  rainin'; 

Rudder  ropes  complainin'  on  the  wheel; 
In  her  teeth  a  feather,  on  her  rail  the  weather; 

Staggerin'  drunk  from  masthead  to  her  keel. 

Through  the  wash  a  churnin',  heart  or  two  a  yearnin* 
Maybe,  for  the  things  that's  back  ashore; 

Shrouds  an'  stays  a  moanin',  poor  old  hull  a  groanin* 
Sort  as  if  with  poundin'  it  was  sore. 


Down  the  windy  gloomin'  breakers  may  be  boomin', 
Waitin'  reefs  a  showin'  teeth  that  grin; 

Hurricanes  a  howlin',  rocky  coasts  a  growlin', 
But  we'll  jam  her  to  it  'spite  of  sin. 
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UST  as  tall  trees  are 
typical  of  the  temper- 
ate and  warmer  climes, 
so  the  bold,  rugged 
headlands,  the  tower- 
ing cliffs  that  defy  the 
onslaughts  of  the  sea, 
are  characteristic  of  the  regions  of  cold  and 
ice,  of  biting  frost  and  storm.  Along  the 
greater  part  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  the  invading  billows  pound  the 
firm-packed  sands  and  erect  barriers  only 
of  low-lying  shoals  and  bars.  But  from 
the  north  shore  of  Massachusetts  and  on- 
ward toward  the  North  the  rocks  rise 
steeper  and  bolder  as  we  advance.  The 
coast  of  Maine  is  decidedly  rugged  and  pic- 
turesque. Though  it  has  hardly  attained 
to  the  distinction  of  the  veritable  cliff,  it 
possesses  sufficient  attraction  in  the  com- 
mingling of  rocks  and  trees,  spruce-crowned 
islands  and  headlands  which  are  a  feast  to 
the  eye.  Grand  Manan  offers  us  the  first 
real  type  of  the  precipice.  Bolder  and 
bolder  grow  the  eastern  shores  of  Cape 
Breton  and  Nova  Scotia.  Prince  Edward 
Island  may  not  excel  in  height,  but  the 
sheer  red  banks  of  crumbling  sandstone 
are  interesting  and  curious.  We  find  the 
same  formation  on  the  islands  of  the  Mag- 
dalen group,  with  gray  precipices  also  of 
impressive  vertical  proportions.  Thence 
northward,  along  Newfoundland  and  Lab- 
rador, anything  but  the  precipice  becomes 
more  and  more  in  the  minority,  and  when 
Greenland  is  reached  there  is  said  to  be 
hardly  a  chance  to  get  ashore.  Where  the 
tremendous  wall  is  not  of  rock,  it  is  of  the 
even  more  dangerous  glacial  ice. 

A  man's  house  is  his  castle,  and  so  should 
be  the  birds'  homes.  A  castle,  however, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  safe  refuge,  and  unfor- 


tunately, few  birds  in  their  nesting  are 
immune  from  many  a  danger.  But  when 
the  wild  creature  takes  refuge  in  the  rugged 
rock,  it  comes  near  to  having  found  a  real 
castle.  Few  animal  enemies  can  there  in- 
vade, and  even  inquisitive,  avaricious  man 
is  often  thwarted  by  Nature's  battlements. 
These  feathered  species  which  acquire 
castles  in  the  rocks  are  a  type  in  them- 
selves. Somehow  they  have  always  ap- 
pealed to  me  with  a  sort  of  romantic 
glamour.  I  love  to  roam  among  these 
wildest  of  haunts  where  to  the  impressive- 
ness  of  the  massive  rock  is  added  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  ocean,  and  the  interest  of  cur- 
ious creatures  so  hard  to  observe.  Even 
though  I  may  fail  actually  to  enter  the 
castle's  portals,  there  is  still  a  joy  and  thrill 
in  viewing  them  from  afar. 

This  is  the  way  I  have  felt  about  the 
ravens,  wild  sable  scavengers  of  those 
northern  coasts.  For  one  thing,  they  are 
too  early  for  me.  Not  until  May  does  the 
little  steamer  venture  through  the  ice- 
floes drifting  out  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
from  the  desolate  Labrador,  and  bring 
mail,  supplies,  and  passengers  to  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands,  and  it  has  always  been 
June  when  I  had  come.  Most  of  the  other 
birds  are  then  in  the  height  of  their  nest- 
ing season,  but  the  hardy  northern  raven 
has  taken  time  by  the  forelock.  By  early 
April  their  great  nest  in  the  crevice  of  the 
cliff  has  been  finished.  They  have  built 
it  of  crooked  sticks  from  the  gnarled, 
weather-beaten  spruces  and  firs,  lining  it 
warmly,  whenever  possible,  with  the  wool 
from  sheep,  the  hair  of  other  animals,  or 
the  feathers  of  birds.  On  this  soft  bed 
the  four,  five,  or  even  six,  green  mottled 
eggs  are  laid — large-sized  crows'  eggs,  one 
would  naturally  call  them,  from  their  ap- 
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Group  of  nesting  Murres  and  a  few  Kittiwakes. 


pearance.  Exposed  to  the  bitter  winds 
and  freezing  temperature  of  that  northern 
clime  on  the  open  cliff,  they  need  all  the 
warmth  they  can  get.  But  by  the  first  of 
May,  or  even  earlier,  the  eggs  have  prob- 
ably hatched,  and  when  I  arrive,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  the  young  are  able  to  fly, 
but  still  resort  to  the  nest  to  some  extent. 
The  old  birds  are  excessively  wary,  and 
depart  at  the  very  sight  of  us  with  hoarse 
croakings.  But  the  young  may  not  always 
follow  them,  and  I  have  seen  these  launch 
from  the  nest  when  they  saw  me  looking 
down  at  them  from  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

One  place  where  1  used  to  watch  them 
at  the  Magdalens  was  on  "the  Grindstone," 
a  headland  with  impressive  cliffs,  just  in- 
side of  which  is  a  little  settlement  where 
the  steamer,  in  moderate  weather,  ties  up 
for  an  hour  at  a  little  wharf.  From  her 
deck  we  can  see  the  ravens  fly  to  and  from 
their  inaccessible  castles.  There  is  time, 
if  we  care  to  try  it,  to  ascend  the  promon- 
tory from  the  rear,  and  peer  over.  The 
cliff  is  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  nest 
is  usually  half  way  up  or  more,  but  prob- 
ably at  least  thirty  feet  below  the  summit. 


Sometimes  it  is  built  in  a  soft  of  cut  in  the 
cliff,  and  an  outer  projection  of  this  may 
afford  a  very  good  view  of  the  nest.  It 
could  be  reached  by  descending  a  rope, 
but  this  is  not  a  very  popular  amusement 
with  visitors.  One  enthusiastic  collector, 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  had  his 
brains  dashed  out  in  such  an  attempt. 
Near  the  eastern  end  of  the  chain  of  islands 
is  another  even  loftier  headland  called 
"East  Cape,"  which  has  a  perpendicular 
cliff  some  three  hundred  feet  high,  the 
highest  altitude  in  all  that  region,  visible 
far  out  to  sea.  Here  a  number  of  pairs  of 
ravens  build  their  nests.  An  immense  pile 
of  rock  which  has  crumbled  from  the  cliff, 
is  heaped  up  against  it,  half-way  to  the  top, 
at  one  point,  on  which  I  was  able  to 
scramble  up  almost  to  the  level  with  a 
couple  of  the  nests  and  secure  quite  a 
good  view  of  the  outside  of  them.  For  all 
that,  though,  they  were  still  entirely 
inaccessible. 

As  we  follow  the  coast  northward  we 
first  encounter  the  raven  on  the  rocky 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  at  the 
very  same  point  we  are  introduced  to  the 
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Briinnich's  Murres  on  cliff. 

quaint  black  guillemot,  or  "sea  pigeon," 
of  the  fishermen.  The  Matinicus  Island 
group  is  the  southernmost  point  where  I 
have  found  either  of  these  two  species 
nesting,  but  here  both  of  them  are  found. 
For  want  of  cliffs  they  are  compelled  to 
adapt  themselves  to  circumstances — unless 
they  wish  to  move  further  to  the  north.  So 
the  ravens  build  in  the  rather  low  spruce- 
trees  and  the  "pigeons"  crawl  in  under  the 
loose  rocks,  or  into  any  sort  of  crevice. 
This  is  their  practice  up  along  the  coast 
until  the  immense  cliffs  are  found,  and 
then  they  have  no  further  use  for  cobble 
stones.  On  the  coast  of  Greenland  they 
are  seen  to  fly  in  and  out  of  the  holes  or 
caverns  far  up  the  face  of  the  precipice. 
It  is  easier,  though,  to  study  and  photo- 


Gannets  nesting  on  North  Bird  Rock,  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 


graph  them  in  the  southerly  part  of  their 
range,  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  all  this 
class  of  birds,  during  the  breeding  season. 
At  other  times  of  the  year  they  are  free 
roamers  of  the  ocean,  but  when  they  have 
castles  in  the  rocks  they  can  always  be 
found  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A  good 
deal  of  time  is  spent  on  the  ocean  a  little 
way  off  the  rugged  shore.  In  appearance 
they  resemble  small  ducks,  at  this  season 
all  black,  save  for  a  conspicuous  white 
patch  on  each  wing,  which  garb  is  changed 
in  winter  for  one  of  light  gray  and  white. 
It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  party  of  them 
bobbing  about  on  the  wavelets,  each  in- 
dividual diving  now  and  then,  to  swim 
about  under  water  and  secure  food.  At 
length  one  takes  to  wing  and  the  others 
follow.  Up  among  the  rocks  they  fly,  and 
alight  in  a  row  along  some  prominent 
bowlder. 

Now  we  will  try  to  stalk  them  with  the 
reflecting  camera.  They  are  rather  shy 
birds,  so  considerable  caution  is  necessary. 
One  trait,  however,  they  have  which  saves 
the  pursuit  from  being  of  as  great  difficulty 
as  it  otherwise  would  be.  This  is  their 
curiosity.  As  long  as  we  keep  out  of  sight 
behind  the  rocks  most  of  the  time,  and 
appear  but  for  an  instant,  to  glide  from 
one  rock  to  another,  the  birds  do  not  seem 
afraid;  interested,  rather,  to  see  what  is 
coming.  Presently  we  are  quite  close  to 
them,  but  out  of  sight  behind  a  rock.  The 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  get  the  camera  all 
ready,  and  then  gradually  rise  or  step  out 
in  view  of  the  birds,  neither  taking  too 
long  a  time,  nor  doing  it  abruptly.  The 
birds  are  standing,  nervously  craning  their 
necks,  and  all  ready  to  fly,  but  they  do 
want  to  get  one  look  at  this  curious  in- 
vader. As  soon  as  in  view,  shoot,  then 
sink  back,  reload,  and  perhaps  be  able  to 
repeat  this  performance  over  and  over 
again.  In  this  way  I  have  taken  many  a 
good  photograph  of  them  on  the  rocks. 

While  these  individuals  are  skylarking 
about,  their  mates  are  patiently  incubat- 
ing their  handsomely  blotched  twin  eggs 
in  some  crevice  or  under  a  rock.  Where 
the  rocks  are  in  great  masses  most  of  the 
eggs  are  entirely  out  of  sight  and  inacces- 
sible. Now  and  then,  however,  by  twist- 
ing ourselves  into  all  sorts  of  positions, 
we  can  see  the  bird  squatting  on  her  eggs 
away  in  underneath  the  mass,  almost  in 
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darkness.  The  sexes  look  alike,  and  both 
incubate  in  turn,  so  we  cannot  tell  which 
parent  it  is.  The  best  fun  is  when  they 
are  nesting  among  the  large  round  cobble- 
stones at  the  top  of  some  wild,  open-ocean 
beach.  There  are  several  ways  of  telling 
where  the  nests  are  located.  Sometimes, 
as  we  clamber  over  the  rocks,  we  hear  a 
faint  rustling  sound  as  the  bird  scoots  over 
the  stones  away  from  her  eggs,  alarmed  at 
the  noise  overhead.  Another  sign  is  where 
the  cavity  leading  under  the  rocks  has 
been  soiled  by  the  birds'  perching  at  the 
entrance.  Often,  as  we  pass  some  spot, 
we  hear  a  sound,  and,  on  turning,  see  a 
bird  flying  off.  It  waited  till  we  had 
passed,  and  then  made  a  hasty  oxit.  If 
we  were  quick  enough  we  may  detect  the 
exact  spot  from  which  it  flew.  Having 
partly  rolled  away  the  heavy  round  stones, 
we  can  perhaps  photograph  the  eggs,  or 
even  the  parent  bird  as  it  shrinks  off  to  the 
further  side  of  the  recess.  After  this  in- 
vasion of  the  "sea-pigeons'"  castle  and 
privacy,  it  seems  as  if  the  least  we  could 
do  would  be  to  put  back  the  rocks  and 
leave  things  in  as  good  shape  as  we  found 
them. 

The  middle  or  twentieth  of  June  is  the 
time  when  the  eggs  are  all  laid,  and  incu- 
bation has  begun  in  earnest.  To  me  it 
always  seems  a  fascinating  time  to  be  on 
those  rocky  coasts.  Just  at  this  time  in 
our  towns  and  cities  the  hot  summer 
weather  usually  makes  itself  felt  in  earnest. 
But  up  there  it  is  delightfully  cool  and  in- 
vigorating. Those  splendid  days  of  sun- 
shine when  the  breeze  is  cool  and  the 
ground-swell  breaks  in  growling  murmurs 
against  the  rocks,  the  bosom  of  the  ocean 
seems  to  heave  with  delight,  and  our  hearts 
bound  responsive.  Even  when  the  chill 
blanket  of  fog  shuts  down,  it  is  interesting 
to  stroll  and  watch  the  "sea  pigeons"  fly 
from  their  favorite  rocks  out  into  the  nebu- 
lous uncertainty,  and  presently  come 
swinging  back  in  full  confidence  to  their 
nests.  Well  do  they  know  the  waste  of 
waters,  and  fog  and  storm  have  no  terror 
for  them. 

To  see  the  other  rock-dwellers  we  must 
go  on  further  to  the  North.  From  the 
Magdalens  to  the  most  northern  lands  one 
will  meet  the  precipitous  islands  and  head- 
lands tenanted  by  the  hardy  sea-birds 
which  delight  in  sheer  heights  such  as  turn 


Where  the  Kittiwake  rears  its  young. 

most  men  dizzy.  Great  Bird  Rock,  of  the 
Magdalen  group,  far  out  in  the  turbulent 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  most  accessible 
from  civilization  of  any  of  the  colonies  of 
this  sort.  It  almost  seems  like  mockery, 
though,  to  apply  to  it  the  term  "acces- 
sible." It  is  a  question  of  degree,  for  even 
this  is  remote  and  hard  to  reach  at  the 
best.  Yet  such  a  place  as  Great  Bird  Rock 
is  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
If  anyone  who  truly  loves  wild  Nature 
desires  a  real  and  unique  thrill,  by  all 
means  he  or  she  should  somehow  visit 
Great     Bird     Rock.     It     towers    from     a 


mm 


The  Pillar,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  nesting 
Gannets  and  Murres. 


The  rugged  wave-beaten  northern  coast,  where  the  far-flying  sea  birds  come  to  rest. 


Gannets  and  Murres  delight  in  the  precipitous  bluffs  on  the  seacoast. 


Scene  at  Bird  Rock,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 


A  typical  resting  place  for  the  Kittiwakes. 
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stormy,  fog-begirt  ocean,  lonely,  buffeted, 
on  every  side,  exposing  its  towering  cliffs 
to  the  almost  unremitted  assaults  of  the 
elements.  1  wish  that  every  bird-lover 
could  see  it,  for  it  would  mark  an  epoch  in 
his  life.  The  best  way  to  manage  it  is  for 
a  party  to  charter  a  vessel  in  advance,  to 
start  from  the  Magdalen  Islands,  writing 
to  the  keeper  of  the  light  a  month  or  more 
in  advance  of  the  time  of  the  intended  visit. 
We  may  well  say  "intended,"  for  the  con- 
ditions of  weather  may  cause  many  a  day's 


we  had  the  boat  hoisted  out  of  danger,  and 
scrambled  up  the  long  ladder  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  to  the  summit,  where  we  were 
loyally  cared  for  by  the  keeper  and  his 
family,  who  had  received  but  one  visitor 
since  the  previous  November. 

On  the  sheer  walls  of  this  precipitous 
island,  on  the  many  ledges,  live  some  ten 
thousand  sea  birds.  The  sights  are  im- 
pressive beyond  the  power  of  any  words 
adequately  to  describe.  From  below,  as 
we  approach  in  the  boat,  we  gaze  upward 


Gannets  on  their  nests. 


delay.     Unless  the  sea  is  very  calm,  it  is 
impossible  to  land. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  twice  to 
visit  this  great  castle  of  the  birds.  The 
first  time  we  went  in  a  schooner  ot  goodly 
size,  were  left  on  the  Rock,  and  called  for 
two  days  later.  The  next  time,  four  years 
after,  the  vessel  failed  to  keep  the  appoint- 
ment, and,  rather  than  give  it  up,  we 
watched  our  chance  and  ran  out  from  the 
Magdalens  in  an  open  lobster  boat.  We 
were  hurled  ashore  by  the  surf  on  the  one 
bit  of  rocky  beach  under  the  cliff.  Hur- 
riedly hitching  on  the  steam  winch  tackle, 


with  awe  at  the  circling  swarm  of  the 
birds,  note  the  rows  and  companies  upon 
the  ledges,  listen  to  the  screams  of  the 
birds  and  the  din  of  the  surf  which  pounds 
away  ceaselessly  at  the  cliff.  Our  boat  is 
plunging,  in  everything  there  is  motion, 
the  height  of  the  rocky  wall  is  appalling, 
and  the  very  universe  seems  to  reel  and 
stagger.  And  when,  either  by  climbing 
the  ladder,  or  being  hoisted  up  by  the 
steam-winch  we  gain  the  summit  and  look 
down,  the  scene  is  equally  impressive. 
From  some  promontory  of  the  cliff  we  gaze 
down  upon  hosts  of  birds  upon  their  eggs. 
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A  rock-bound  nest. 


Young  Leach's  Petrel  and  egg. 


Some  of  the  eggs  we  can  see  as  the  owners 
launch  forth  and  scale  swiftly  downward 
and  circle  out  over  the  ocean  to  join  the 
ever  circling  throng.  The  waves  still 
thunder,  and  we  can  feel  their  shock,  but 
they  cannot  harm  us  now,  whatever  they 
may  do  when  we  reembark. 

This  is  but  one  other  place  in  all  this 
Western  Hemisphere  where  nest  the  great 
white  gannets  which  here  brood  peacefully 
before  us.  The  other  resort  is  unclimb- 
able,  so  we  are  indeed  favored  people  whom 
determination  and  good  fortune  have 
enabled  to  behold  this  rare  sight.  The 
time  was  when  there  was  danger  that  Bird 
Rock  would  be  depopulated  of  its  birds 
through  vandalism,  but  happily  now  they 
are  protected  by  the  British  Government 
and  are  holding  their  own.  The  gannet  is 
an  immense  bird,  long  of  wing,  strong  of 
flight  even  when  the  gale  is  on,  a  natural 
aeroplane  which  takes  advantage  of  the 
buffeting  wind  to  glide  easily  wherever  it 
will.  Headlong  it  plunges  into  the  sea 
with  terrific  impact,  and  emerges  with  the 
fish  which  its  keen  eyes  has  descried  and 
its  powerful  bill  captured. 

Then  there  is  the  kittiwake,  the  some- 
what small  gull  which  nests  nowhere  except 
on  cliffs,  and  is  notably  a  bird  of  the 
arctic.  They  are  beautiful  though  noisy 
creatures,  with  their  frequent  shrill  screams 
which  sound  as  their  name  suggests,  and 
contribute  their  full  share  to  the  ever 
rising  tumult.  Their  nests  are  the  most 
inaccessible  of  all,  save  for  a  group  which 
have  been  considerate  enough  to  build 
right  in  the  path  of  the  steam-winch  hoist. 
So  we  get  in  the  little  box  or  platform 
suspended  by  the  chain,  the  keeper  starts 
the  engine,   the   derrick   arm  swings  out 


clear  of  the  cliff,  and  down  we  go,  slowly 
turning  around.  When  opposite  the  nests, 
we  give  a  signal  to  the  assistant,  who 
communicates  it  to  the  keeper.  The 
engine  stops,  and  we  swing  there  in  mid- 
air and  take  snapshots  with  our  reflecting 
cameras  at  the  beautiful  birds  upon  the 
nests.  Some  people  will  do  well  not  to 
look  down  at  the  rocks  and  surf  below. 
When  we  are  through  the  keeper  will  hoist 
us  up  to  put  solid  rock  again  close  beneath 
our  willing  feet. 

Three  other  species  there  are  upon  the 
ledges  which  are  somewhat  similar — two 
kinds  of  murres  or  guillemots,  the  Briin- 
nich's  or  thick-billed,  and  the  "common," 
as  well  as  the  razor-billed  auk,  which  has 
a  longer  tail  and  a  deeper  bill  than  the 
murres.  All  of  these  are  black  of  back 
and  white  of  breast  Each  lays  a  single 
pear-shaped  egg,  curiously  marked,  which 
is  unlike  any  other,  upon  the  bare  rock  of 
the  ledge,  though  the  auk  usually  crawls 
in  under  an  overhanging  rock.  In  incu- 
bating they  generally  face  toward  the  rocky 
wall  and  show  rows  of  black  backs.  When 
they  turn,  the  rows  become  white.  They 
sit  up  nearly  erect  on  their  rumps  like  the 
arctic  penguins  we  see  pictured,  and  wad- 
dle about  in  a  comical  manner.  The 
strong  winds  pound  them  there  on  the  ex- 
posed ledges,  and  it  is  surprising  how  they 
can  live  in  such  a  place  and  rear  their 
young  in  safety.  What  an  experience  it 
must  be  to  the  youngster  when  it  first 
trusts  to  its  wings  and  launches  from  the 
frightful  cliff! 

The  quaint  puffin,  with  its  comical, 
gaudy,  grooved  bill  of  singular  size,  is  an 
inhabitant  not  to  be  overlooked  nor  for- 
gotten.    These   little   fellows,    about    the 
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size  of  the  "sea  pigeon,"  like  them  do  not 
intend  to  have  their  precious  single  egg 
buffeted  by  the  elements.  If  they  can 
find  a  hole  away  into  the  heart  of  the  rock, 
they  will  preempt  it,  and  jealously  guard 
against  invasion  with  the  powerful  bill 
from  which  it  is  no  joke  to  receive  a  nip. 
But  in  case  there  is  no  proper  chasm,  they 
set  to  work  and  dig  out  a  deep  burrow  in 
the  turf  found  on  the  summit  of  such  an 
island  as  this.  The  common  nickname 
for  this  odd-looking  bird  is  "sea-parrot," 
suggested  by  its  great  bill.  Like  the 
natural-born  clown,  the  puffin  cannot  do 
anything  without  appearing  ridiculous. 
But  the  ridicule  which  we  heap  upon  him 
with  our  smiles  is  of  a  friendly  sort,  and  the 
little  groups  of  them  which  gather  on  the 
rocks  do  not  mind  our  quite  near  approach 
— at  least  here  where  they  are  accustomed 
to  see  people.  Elsewhere  they  seem  rather 
shy — afraid,  is  it,  that  strangers  will  make 
fun,  and  not  appreciate  their  many  de- 
lightful traits?  It  would  have  been  pleas- 
ant had  the  little  auk,  nicknamed  "pine- 
knot"  by  the  sailors,  another  quaint,  and 
much  more  diminutive  creature,  been  will- 
ing to  nest  here,  too,  with  the  puffin,  but  it 


is  the  cliffs  of  the  really  arctic  regions  which 
he  enjoys.  In  winter  I  have  seen  him 
scaling  over  the  icy  ocean,  well  off  the  coast, 
but  have  not  yet  followed  him  to  his  far 
northern  castle. 

Yet  there  is  a  still  more  tiny  ocean  bird 
which  nests  in  this  great  company,  and 
on  many  other  rocky  islands  where  I  have 
been,  the  Leach's  petrel,  or  Mother  Carey's 
Chicken.  In  the  turf  at  the  summit  of 
the  island  it  digs  a  little  rat-hole  of  a  bur- 
row and  raises  each  year  a  single  chick. 
Off  on  the  ocean  where  we  see  it  "treading 
water,"  and  careering  over  the  brine  in  all 
weathers,  it  is  often  accompanied  by  its 
larger  relatives,  the  shearwaters,  which 
have  come  to  us  in  summer  away  from  the 
Antarctic,  together  with  another  little 
petrel,  the  Wilson,  all  of  which  prefer  the 
Antarctic  style  of  crag  for  their  castles. 

The  lives  of  all  these  rock-dwellers  are 
so  wild,  so  strange,  so  weird,  that  to  me 
there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  studying 
them  in  their  lonely,  impressive  haunts. 
Inevitably  there  is  aroused  the  longing 
to  understand  them  better,  and  know  more 
of  the  mysteries  of  their  being  which  by 
man  are  still  unsolved. 


Leach's  Petrel  removed  from  burrow. 


OUR 
NATIONAL    HERITAGE 

A  department  devoted  to 

The  People  and  the  Things  That  Stand  for  Plus;  to  the  Conservation  of 
National  Good  and  the  Restocking  of  What  Has  Been  Depleted 


Conducted  by  Agnes  C.  Laut 


THE   DANGER   CONFRONTING 

OUR    RESOURCES— AND 

THE    REMEDY 


HAT  does  National  Con- 
servation aim  to  do; 
and  what  has  it  accom- 
plished? If  you  have 
any  idea  that  Conserva- 
tion is  all  conversation, 
the  most  casual  exami- 
nation of  the  movement  will  explode  that 
idea  finally  and  forever. 


FIRST    AS    TO    FORESTS 

Conservation  does  not  aim  to  take  for- 
ests out  of  public  control — as  zealous  ene- 
mies to  the  movement  aver — but  to  keep 
the  forests  for  public  control;  aims  to  set 
aside  national  forestry  reserves  sufficient 
to  insure  the  nation  with  a  supply  of  tim- 
ber forever,  to  regulate  the  cutting  from 
those  reserves  so  that  the  growth  will  con- 
stantly balance  the  demand,  and  to  replant 
the  denuded  areas  so  that  as  the  years  go 
on  and  the  demand  for  timber  increases 
with  an  increasing  population,  the  increas- 
ing supply  will  meet  the  increasing  demand. 
Such  is  the  briefest  possible  statement  of 
Conservation's  aims  as  to  forests.  When 
you  consider  what  forests  mean  every  year 
to  the  American  public,  you  can  decide 


whether  Conservation  is  all  Conversation. 
They  mean  $600,000,000  worth  of  building 
material  every  year,  and  $300,000,000 
worth  of  heat — (why  has  the  price  of  fire- 
wood increased?) — and  $37,000,000  worth 
of  shingles  and  laths  and  $25,000,000 
of  turpentine,  and  $15,000,000  worth  of 
paper,  and  $2, 500,000  worth  of  sugar — in  all, 
a  wood  harvest  of  $1,125,000,000  a  year, 
touching  your  personal  individual  expense 
account  at  every  turn,  from  the  roof  above 
you  to  the  floor  below  you,  and  the  furni- 
ture and  the  sewing  machine  and  the  fire- 
wood. Conservation  aims  to  keep  a  big 
enough  supply  of  timber,  so  that  the  price 
of  all  these  necessary  home  articles  shall 
remain  within  the  reach  of  the  man  with 
only  moderate  means.  Did  you  ever  think 
why  it  is  pictures  of  field  workers  in 
Europe  so  often  represent  a  bent,  poverty- 
stricken  figure  gathering  bundles  of  sticks 
for  firewood,  combing  the  very  ground  for 
sticks  the  size  of  your  finger?  You  see  just 
such  figures  as  the  pictures  represent 
wherever  you  go  in  Europe.  Compare 
these  pictures  with  pictures  of  outdoor 
workers  in  America!  Your  American 
worker  is  a  Man,  not  an  object;  and  his 
fields  are  literally  disfigured  with  waste 
wood. 
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AS    TO    WATER 

When  you  come  to  consider  Conserva- 
tion's aim  as  to  water,  you  are  at  once 
involved  in  the'  biggest  problems  of  the 
industrial  world.  Agriculture  measures 
its  yearly  harvest  in  the  seven  billions; 
but  the  cash  values  bound  up  in  the  water 
of  America  transcend  measurement  by 
figures. 

First,  there  is  what  the  scientist  calls 
Erosion!  The  Eastern  farmer  calls  the 
same  thing  plain  "wash."  The  Middle 
States  farmer  talks  about  "gullying,"  and 
the  plainsman  out  among  the  ravines  of 
the  Dakotas  discusses  "the  dug-ways  and 
cut-ways"  of  the  gumbo  soil.  It  is  pretty 
much  all  the  same  thing  on  different  types 
of  ground.  Erosion  is  the  wearing  away 
by  rain  and  flood  of  the  top  soil  of  silt  and 
humus;  the  wash  of  this  precious  fertility 
from  the  surface  soil  to  be  buried  under 
sand  in  the  valleys  or  carried  away  to  be 
lost  in  the  ocean  or  dumped  in  the  river 
and  harbors,  where  the  government  must 
spend  millions  to  dredge  it  out.  Where 
the  humus  has  been  reft  away  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  it  is  a  matter  of  cen- 
turies for  the  processes  of  nature  to  turn 
rock  into  sand  and  sand  into  soil.  Erosion 
has  caused  deserts  to  supersede  the  bloom- 
ing gardens  of  the  Euphrates  and  to  dev- 
astate vast  arable  areas  of  China.  Ero- 
sion has  scarred  and  trenched  the  hillsides 
of  the  Southern  States  into  useless  sand 
cliffs.  Erosion  has  robbed  whole  sections 
of  New  England  farm  land  of  its  old-time 
fertility  and  has  depreciated  farm  values 
in  some  of  the  Middle  States — Ohio,  for 
instance — to  the  extent  of  $60,000,000  a 
state.  On  the  Euphrates,  the  damage  has 
been  irreparable.  In  China,  the  indus- 
trious workers  (for  human  life  is  cheap), 
try  to  overcome  the  effects  of  erosion  by 
carrying  the  soil  dumped  in  the  valleys 
back  up  the  hillsides  in  bucket  loads,  where 
it  is  again  laid  on  the  bare  sand  in  terraces 
and  trenches.  In  America,  human  life  is 
not  yet  cheap  enough  for  that  kind  of 
remedy,  though  terracing  has  begun  on 
the  hillsides  of  the  Southern  States;  and 
the  abandoned  farm  of  New  England  has 
become  a  by-word.  In  fact,  you  can  take 
pictures  of  eroded  hills  in  China  and 
eroded  hills  in  the  Southern  States,  ter- 
raced hills  in  China  and  terraced  hills  in 


the  Southern  States,  and  unless  the  names 
are  written  under,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
which  is  China  and  which  is  the  United 
States. 

PREVENTING    EROSION 

Conservation  says  erosion  must  be  pre- 
vented. Though  systems  of  plowing  aid 
in  preventing,  the  great  remedy — nature's 
system  of  prevention — is  the  forest.  Ero- 
sion in  valleys  does  not  do  the  worst  dam- 
age except  in  case  of  a  freshet  or  unusual 
deluge.  It  is  the  rainfall  coming  down 
the  steep  hillside  that  gains  impetus  to 
sweep  through  the  lowlands  in  torrential 
flood,  scouring  away  the  rich  humus  and 
burying  the  fertile  valleys  under  arid  hill- 
side sweepings  of  sand.  Conservation 
says  you  must  prevent  erosion  by  planting 
the  steep  hillsides  with  trees,  by  conserv- 
ing the  forests  on  these  arid  hillsides. 
The  heavy  foliage  of  the  upper  trunk  mod- 
erates rainfall — graduates  it,  as  you  will 
find  if  you  are  caught  in  a  storm  and 
stand  under  a  tree.  The  interlocked  roots 
of  the  forest  act  as  a  storage  for  the  seep- 
ing of  water  and  conduct  it  down  to  the 
reservoir  of  the  underground,  which  feeds 
the  springs  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  at  the 
lap  of  the  hills.  Then,  the  humus  that 
always  collects  under  forests,  acts  as  an 
absorbent  sponge  with  the  fall  of  rain, 
conducting  the  water  down  to  the  roots 
that  lead  to  the  deep  springs.  Cut  away 
your  forests,  and  the  rainfall  scours  down 
the  hillside  in  floods  carrying  the  surface 
soil  with  it, 

I  have  a  curious  example  of  this  in  my 
own  garden.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
which  some  foolish  New  Englander  has 
long  ago  stripped  and  terraced.  When  I 
ran  a  fence  across  the  outer  line  of  the 
flower  beds  four  years  ago,  the  bottom  line 
of  the  fence  was  almost  eight  inches  above 
the  ground;  and  though  I  sowed  the  upper 
lot  in  clover  to  prevent  wash,  such  a  deep 
layer  of  soil  is  yearly  dumped  on  the  flower 
beds  that  the  surface  is  now  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  bottom  line  of  the  fence. 

Conservation  says,  keep  your  steep  hill- 
sides planted  in  trees — for  every  tree  you 
cut,  plant  another — and  you  will  prevent 
erosion!  Don't  forget  in  actual  loss  to 
the  American  farmer,  erosion  costs  half  a 
billion    a    year.     Erosion    explains    very 
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largely — but  not  entirely — why  the  New 
England  farm  can't  compete  with  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  the  West.  In  front  of  my 
window  is  a  low-lying  little  meadow  banked 
by  a  hill  as  round  as  a  ball.  Every  year 
the  pasturage  in  the  meadow  remains 
green  to  the  end  of  the  season;  but  every 
summer,  as  soon  as  the  June  rains  have 
passed,  the  clover  on  the  hill  scorches  up 
as  if  burned  by  a  desert  sirocco.  One 
field  has  roots  in  pure  humus,  the  other  in 
humus  washed  thin  almost  to  sand. 

TO    STOP    FLOODS 

Plant  your  steep  hillsides  in  forests, 
and  you  not  only  prevent  erosion;  you  do 
much  to  prevent  the  floods  that  yearly 
cost  the  country  a  loss  of  over  $200,000,000. 
In  exceptionally  wet  seasons  and  in  un- 
usually situated  regions — like  the  low- 
lying  lands  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  or 
sections  of  the  Ohio — you  must  do  more 
than  plant  trees  to  prevent  floods.  The 
Conservation  Commission  up  to  the  time  its 
work  was  blocked  and  hampered  by  the 
amendment  tacked  on  to  the  Sundry  Civil 
Bill,  which  forbade  government  officers 
working  for  such  commissions,  was  busy  on 
plans  for  storage  and  reservoir  systems 
which  would  prevent  these  floods  that 
cause  such  enormous  loss.  By  locks  and 
canals  not  costing  a  fraction  of  the  loss 
by  flood,  the  hydraulic  engineers  of  Wash- 
ington had  planned  storage  areas  which 
would  hold  the  flood  waters  of  spring  in 
reserve  for  the  low  water  season  of  mid- 
summer and  autumn,  when  the  surplus 
could  be  used  for  (1)  water  power,  which 
is  often  depleted  during  drought,  (2)  or 
irrigation  necessary  in  dry  seasons,  (3)  or 
navigation  when  boats  are  tied  up  idle 
owing  to  low  water,  as  they  were  in  1908. 
These  plans  were  to  be  laid  before  the  State 
Conservation  Commissions  for  co-operation 
with  the  National  Commission;  but  as  told 
in  the  last  number  of  The  Outing  Maga- 
zine, the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  compelled  a 
sudden  stoppage  of  work  among  the  engi- 
neers. It  is  for  the  public  to  say  whether 
that  work  shall  go  on.  It  was  not  costing 
the  country  a  cent.  It  was  to  prevent  a 
loss  of  $238,000,000  a  year. 

INLAND   NAVIGATION 

Also,  when  you  prevent  erosion,  you 
are  going  a  long  way  toward  solving  one  of 


the  most  difficult  problems — Inland  Navi- 
gation. In  the  United  States  are  26,000 
miles  of  navigable  inland  waters,  or  chan- 
nels that  could  easily  be  made  navigable  at 
the  cost  of  a  fraction  of  the  loss  suffered  by 
the  shipper  because  these  waters  are  not 
navigable.  In  countries  like  Holland  and 
Belgium,  where  the  land  is  criss-crossed  by 
water-ways,  freight  rates  are  so  low  that 
the  farmer  of  small  holdings  can  keep  in 
direct  contact  with  his  market  at  a  rate 
seventy-five  per  cent,  lower  than  that 
charged  per  ton  on  the  American  railroad. 
Says  Representative  Burton  of  Ohio,  Chair- 
man of  the  Inland  Waterways  Commis- 
sion: "There  are  in  the  mainland  United 
States  282  streams  navigable  for  26,115 
miles,  and  as  many  more  navigable  by 
improvement  ...  the  cost  of  water 
carriage  averages  about  one-fourth  that 
of  rail  carriage  .  .  .  and  the  shipping 
of  one-fifth  of  freight  by  water  would  save 
$250,000,000  a  year  to  producers  and 
consumers  ...  it  is  estimated  that 
the  inland  waterways  of  the  country  could 
be  improved  in  ten  years  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000,000  annually  in  such  manner  as  to 
promote  interstate  commerce  ...  if 
done  at  the  cost  of  the  people,  the  burden 
would  be  sixty-two  and  one-half  cents  per 
capita  per  year.  .  .  .  The  saving  in 
transportation  would  be  $250,000,000; 
in  flood  damage,  $150,000,000;  in  forest 
fires,  $25,000,000;  in  cheapened  water 
power,  $75,000,000;  and  in  soil  erosion 
$500,000,000 — a  total  of  a  billion  saved,  or 
twenty  times  the  cost.  There  would  be 
other  benefits  in  irrigation  and  reclamation 
of  swamp  lands.  The  average  American 
pays  for  transportation  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  aGtual 
cost  .  .  .  this  would  be  relieved  by 
development  of  water  transportation." 

Conservation  has  aimed  to  league  the 
various  states  together  in  a  campaign  for 
Inland  Navigation. 

WATER    POWER 

But  far  transcending  all  other  questions 
before  the  National  and  State  Conserva- 
tion Commissions  to-day  is  that  of  water 
power.  Coal  is  on  the  way  to  exhaustion 
before  the  end  of  the  present  century;  but 
as  long  as  the  earth  lasts  and  the  rivers 
flow,  water  power  as  a   motive  force,. as 
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a  heat  giver,  as  an  industrial  factor,  will 
last  and  continue  to  last.  It  is  the  great 
engine  of  humanity.  Man  can  never  ex- 
haust it;  but  by  seizing  strategic  positions, 
positions  suitable  for  great  manufacturing 
centers,  positions  so  situated  along  rail- 
roads that  one  power  center  can  couple 
up  with  the  next  adjoining  center  as  trans- 
mitters to  the  railroad,  by  seizing  these 
strategic  centers,  man  can  monopolize  what 
he  cannot  exhaust;  for  the  rivers  flow  night 
and  day,  without  cost  and  without  special 
favor.  That  is,  water  power  can  be  mo- 
nopolized if  the  public  permit  it.  Conser- 
vation says  such  a  monopoly  will  be 
against  public  interest  and  ought  not  to 
be  permitted. 

WHAT  THE  WATERWAYS  COMMISSION  THINKS 

Says  Chairman  Burton  of  the  Inland 
Water  Ways  Commission:  "The  theo- 
retical power  of  the  inland  streams  of  the 
United  States  is  over  230,000,000  horse 
power."  (Value  that  at  from  $5.00  to 
$25.00.  There  is  a  dispute  on  among  the 
hydraulic  engineers  and  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Forestry  Department  as  to 
what  figure  the  average  charge  for  water 
power  should  be  fixed!)  "The  amount  of 
water  power  now  in  use,"  continues  Chair- 
man Burton,  "is  5,250,000  horse  power. 
The  amount  available  at  the  cost  of  steam 
installation  is  estimated  at  37,000,000 
horse  power;  and  the  amount  available 
at  a  reasonable  cost"  (so  to  give  ample 
returns  on  investment)  "is  estimated  at 
75,000,000  to  150,000,000  horse  power. 
The  37,000,000  horse  power  exceeds  our 
entire  mechanical  power  now  in  use,  and 
would  operate  every  mill,  drive  every 
spindle,  propel  every  train  and  boat,  and 
light  every  city,  town  and  village  in  the 
nation." 

WHAT   PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  THOUGHT 

Said  President  Roosevelt  regarding  the 
dam  across  Rainy  River,  April,  1908: 
"  Bills  pending  at  this  session  of  Congress 
permit  the  construction  of  dams  in  navig- 
able streams"  (for  power  purposes)  "ca- 
pable of  developing  over  1,300,000  horse 
power.  These  rivers  run  every  hour  in 
the  day  and  every  day  in  the  year.  To 
develop  this  amount  of  power  would  re- 


quire about  25,000,000  tons  of  medium 
quality  coal  every  year.  This  natural 
wealth  is  the  heritage  of  the  people.  I  see 
no  reason  for  giving  it  away,  though  there 
is  every  reason  for  not  imposing  conditions 
so  burdensome  as  to  prevent  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  power.  We  are  now  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  great  development  in  water 
power.  Its  use  through  electrical  trans- 
mission is  entering  more  and  more  largely 
into  every  element  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
people.  Already  the  evils  of  monopoly 
are  becoming  manifest.  ...  A  single 
generation  will  see  the  exhaustion  of  oil 
and  gas  and  such  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal 
as  to  make  the  price  of  electrically  trans- 
mitted water  power  the  controlling  factor 
in  transportation,  in  manufacturing,  in 
household  lighting  and  heating.  Our 
water  power  alone,  if  fully  developed  and 
wisely  used,  is  probably  sufficient  for  trans- 
portation, industrial,  municipal,  and  do- 
mestic needs.  Most  of  it  is  undeveloped 
and  is  still  in  national  or  state  control. 
To  give  away  without  conditions  this 
greatest  of  our  resources  would  be  an  act 
of  folly.  If  we  are  guilty  of  it,  our  children 
will  be  forced  to  pay  an  annual  return 
upon  a  capitalization  based  upon  the 
highest  prices  which  'the  traffic  will  bear.' 
They  will  find  themselves  face  to  face  with 
powerful  interests  intrenched  behind  the 
doctrine  of  'vested  rights'  and  strength- 
ened by  every  defense  which  money  can 
buy  and  the  ingenuity  of  able  corporation 
lawyers  devise.  Long  before  that  time, 
they  may  and  very  probably  will  have 
become  a  consolidated  interest,  controlled 
from  the  great  financial  centers,  dictating 
the  terms  upon  which  the  citizen  can  con- 
duct his  business  or  earn  his  livelihood. 
.  .  .  Information  collected  by  the  bu- 
reau of  corporations  shows  over  nineteen 
per  cent,  of  the  total  water  power  now  in 
use  is  controlled  by  thirteen  large  con- 
cerns of  which  the  General  Electric  and 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  are  the  most 
important.  .  .  .  Further  evidence 
points  to  the  total  so  controlled  being 
twenty-four  per  cent.  .  .  .  Still  other 
evidence  affords  reasonable  grounds  for 
enlarging  this  control  nine  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  these  thirteen  concerns  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  control  .  .  .  thirty 
three  per  cent,  of  the  total  water  power 
now  in  use.    This  astonishing  consolida- 
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tion  has  taken  place  within  the  last  five 
years.  The  movement  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  unless  it  is  controlled,  the  his- 
tory of  the  oil  industry  will  be  repeated 
with  results  far  more  disastrous.  It  is  true 
the  great  bulk  of  water  power  is  yet  unde- 
veloped, but  the  sites  now  controlled  by 
combinations  hold  strategic  positions. 

"This  is  certain  to  be  strengthened  by 
the  increasing  demand  for  power  and  the 
extension  of  long-distance  electrical  trans- 
mission. .  .  .  The  great  corporations 
are  acting  with  foresight,  singleness  of  pur- 
pose and  vigor  to  control  the  water  power  of 
the  country.  They  pay  no  attention  to 
state  boundaries  and  are  not  interested  in 
the  constitutional  law  .  .  .  except  as 
it  affords  'a  twilight  zone'  where  they  may 
find  a  convenient  refuge  from  many  regu- 
lations by  the  public,  whether  national  or 
state.  It  is  significant  they  are  opposing 
the  control  of  water  power  by  the  State  of 
Illinois;  with  equal  vigor  and  like  argu- 
ment they  oppose  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Their  attitude  is  the  same  with 
reference  to  projects  on  the  mountain 
streams  of  the  West,  where  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  government  as  owner 
of  national  forests  is  not  open  to  question. 
They  are  demanding  unconditional  grants 
in  perpetuity  for  reservoirs,  conduits, 
power  houses  ...  to  replace  the  ex- 
isting statute  which  authorizes  the  gov- 
ernment to  protect  the  public.  .  .  . 
The  companies  refused  to  accept  anything 
less  than  a  grant  in  perpetuity  and  insisted 
that  the  slight  charge  now  imposed  by  the 
forest  service  was  oppressive;  but  they 
made  no  response  to  the  proposal  that  the 
charge  be  determined  through  an  investi- 
gation of  their  business  by  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  op- 
position to  legislation  is  the  rapidly  growing 
water  power  combination,  a  centralized  mo- 
nopoly of  hydro-electric  power  develop- 
ment free  from  all  public  control." 

WHAT  THE  BUREAU  OF  CORPORATIONS  THINK 

These  are  strong  and  unequivocal  words 
on  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Says  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions, Washington:  "The  strong  move- 
ment toward  concentrating  the  control  of 
water  power  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
five  years.     Thirty-three  per  cent,  is  now 


controlled  by  a  small  group  of  interests. 
Furthermore,  this  percentage  by  no  means 
tells  the  whole  truth.  It  represents  the 
best  power  sites.  These  sites  are  strategic 
points  for  market  control;  and  should 
these  strategic  sites  be  coupled  up,  they 
become  still  more  strategic.  Coupling  up 
is  now  rapidly  in  progress  in  the  United 
States.  The  effect  on  the  public  is  a  mat- 
ter for  serious  consideration." 

WHAT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONERS 
DECLARED 

As  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  acted 
under  the  direction  of  President  Roose- 
velt, it  might  be  well  to  take  testimony 
on  the  same  subject  from  absolutely  dis- 
interested authorities,  who  can  have  no 
interest  in  the  dispute  between  the  president 
and  the  corporations.  The  International 
Commissioners  on  Conservation  are  such 
a  body.  Men  like  Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr. 
Garfield  of  Washington,  like  the  Hon. 
Sydney  Fisher  and  the  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton 
of  Canada — the  latter  closely  identified 
with  big  corporations — could  hardly  be 
accused  of  demagogue  hostility  to  mo- 
nopoly. Yet  here  is  the  declaration  they 
signed  on  the  subject  of  water  power: 

"We  regard  the  monopoly  of  waters,  and 
especially  the  monopoly  of  water  power,  as 
peculiarly  threatening.  No  rights  to  the  use  of 
water  powers  in  streams  should  hereafter  be 
granted  in  perpetuity.  Each  grant  should  be 
conditioned  upon  prompt  development,  con- 
tinued beneficial  use,  and  the  payment  of  proper 
compensation  to  the  public  for  the  rights  en- 
joyed; and  should  be  for  a  definite  period  only. 
Such  period  should  be  no  longer  than  is  required 
for  reasonable  safety  of  investment.  The  pub- 
lic authority  should  retain  the  right  to  readjust 
at  stated  periods  the  compensation  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  regulate  the  rates  charged,  to  the  end 
that  undue  profit  or  extortion  may  be  pre- 
vented." 


WHAT   CONSERVATION    HOLDS    OUT    FOR 

Monopoly  of  water  power  means  mo- 
nopoly of  transportation,  of  heat,  of  light, 
of  factory  power.  On  a  subject  of  such 
vast  and  vital  interest,  there  are  many 
disputes,  many  opinions,  many  shades  and 
angles  of  the  same  opinion.  Conservation 
is  not  to  be  bluffed  nor  blocked  by  these 
disputes.     It  does  not  determine  whether 
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the  government  should  charge  a  royalty  of 
five  dollars  or  twenty-five  dollars.  It  does 
not  say  whether  net  profit  for  advantage- 
ously situated  water  power  should  be 
forty  or  fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent. 
It  does  not  say  whether  the  lease  of 
water  power  should  run  for  fifty  or 
ninety  years,  or  however  long,  to  guaran- 
tee good  profit  on  a  risky  investment. 
What  Conservation  insists  as  to  water 
power  is  just  this: 

(i)  Water  power  must  not  be  given  away 
forever  and  for  nothing,  any  more  than 
coal  lands. 

(2)  For  the  privilege  of  water  power  the 
corporation  must  pay  the  government — 
state  or  federal — whatever  royalty  is  de- 
termined by  an  unprejudiced  tribunal  as 
fair. 

(3)  Whether  the  lease  be  granted  for 
forty  years  (as  in  the  Cascades),  or  ninety 
years,  it  must  be  so  worded  that  the  gov- 
ernment shall  maintain  control  over  oper- 
ations of  water  power  similar  to  the  con- 
trol of  freight  tariffs  supposed  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

(4)  When  water  power  rights  are  de- 
manded in  National  forests  or  on  National 
lands,  there  shall  be  a  quid  pro  quo  for 
those  rights. 

(5)  That  hydraulic  surveys  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  water  power  of  streams  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  shall  go  on. 

In  all  European  countries  in  order  to 
guard  public  rights,  there  is  a  hydraulic 
survey  station  for  every  one  hundred 
square  miles.  In  the  United  States,  there 
is  a  survey  station  for  every  6,000  square 
miles.  Owing  to  the  cut  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  United  States  hydraulic  sur- 
vey, these  inadequate  stations  will  be  still 
farther  hampered  till  there  is  no  more 
water  power  to  conserve;  till,  in  a  word, 
all  the  strategic  positions  have  been  bought 
at  ridiculously  low  prices  from  settlers 
along  the  banks  of  streams  with  water 
power. 

There  are  two  significant  features  to  the 
fight  over  water  power. 

Many  corporations  in  the  Northwest 
have  been  willing  to  pay  the  public  for 
water  power  privileges  and  have  en- 
tered into  contract  with  the  Forest  Service 
so  to  do.  In  the  Southwest,  the  railways 
have  opposed  the  payment  for  privileges 


or  a  limit  to  the  time  of  the  grant.  They 
have  taken  the  same  position  on  water 
power  as  they  have  regarding  coal  lands — 
demanding  as  a  gift  forever  and  for  noth- 
ing what  is  a  national  heritage. 

In  the  Reclamation  and  Irrigation  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  water  power 
privileges  have  been  reserved  for  the  pub- 
lic, and  cheap  power  will  be  furnished  to 
the  settlers  for  light,  heat  and  transporta- 
tion. This  was  accomplished  before  the 
tendency  to  consolidation  and  monopoly 
began. 

GAME    LIFE    AND   CONSERVATION 

The  protection  and  restocking  of  game 
life  is  another  of  the  big  problems  engaging 
Conservation  that  should  appeal  to  every 
out-of-doors  man  and  woman.  Within 
fifty  years,  the  big  game  of  the  United 
States  has  been  almost  exterminated. 
The  slaughter  of  the  buffalo  need  not  be 
told  here;  nor  the  slaughter  of  the  seal 
herds;  nor  the  almost  extermination  of 
the  sea  otter.  Beaver  once  as  plentiful 
as  rabbit  have  become  rarer  and  rarer. 
Wood-pigeons  once  more  numerous  than 
barnyard  sparrows  have  gone  the  same 
mournful  way  as  the  beaver.  One  need 
not  refer  to  the  gradual  shooting  out  of 
prairie  chicken.  Similar  destruction  is 
now  in  process  among  the  birds  of  Florida; 
and  the  decrease  in  aquatic  life  is  some- 
thing to  make  lovers  of  rod  and  reel  weep. 
Conservation  demands  that  the  game  hog 
and  the  plume  hunter  and  the  seal  poacher 
and  the  fish  waster  be  everlastingly 
stopped.  Conservation  goes  farther — it 
demands  that  depleted  game  area  be  pro- 
tected and  restocked;  that  reserves  be 
created  where  nature  will  have  a  chance  to 
replenish  her  own  and  the  killing  gun  be 
kept  out. 

The  whole  story  of  Conservation  work  in 
game  life  would  out-Herod  "the  bluggiest 
tale"  of  the  South  Seas  or  the  wildest 
rhyme  of  the  sealers.  It  will  be  told  in 
the  columns  of  The  Outing  Magazine 
during  the  year.  For  instance,  it  will 
be  news  to  the  most  of  people  to  learn  that 
one  of  President  Roosevelt's  last  acts  was 
the  creation  of  some  twenty  more  bird 
reserves.  The  National  Audubon  Soci- 
eties provide  forty-nine  game  wardens  for 
these    reserves.     Two    of    these    wardens 
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have  been  murdered  in  cold  blood  during 
the  past  year.  Everything  in  this  life 
worth  while  must  be  fought  for.  So  it  is 
in  the  Conservation  of  game  life.  The 
Audubon  Societies  are  just  now  fighting 
the  plume  hunters  and  milliners.  More 
of  this  will  be  given  in  a  later  number  of 
this  magazine. 


OTHER    BIG 


HINGS    CONSERVATION    STANDS 
FOR 


What  with  forests,  and  soil  erosion,  and 
floods,  and  inland  waterways,  and  water 
power,  and  game  life — Conservation's  pro- 
gramme would  seem  a  big  one;  but  this  is 
not  all. 

RECLAMATION 

There  are  in  the  United  States  80,000,000 
acres  of  swamp  land  which  can  be  drained 
and  which  will  be  as  arable  as  a  garden 
when  they  are  drained.  This  swamp  land 
would  provide  homes  for  and  support 
10,000,000  people. 

IRRIGATION 

There  are  in  the  United  States  millions 
upon  millions  of  arid  and  semi-arid  lands, 
which  irrigation  could  make  and  is  making 
very  fertile.  These  lands  will  support 
15,000,000  households,  or  twice  the  popu- 
lation of  New  York  State. 

LOST    LANDS 

There  are  what  may  be  called  the  Lost 
Lands;  lands  lost  to  the  public  through 
fraud;  lands  lost  to  the  public  through  lack 
of  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  their  pecul- 
iar formation.  Only  twenty  per  cent,  of 
Uncle  Sam's  lands  are  yielding  living  aver- 


ages. What  of  the  rest?  Conservation 
says  every  acre,  every  foot  of  every  acre, 
must  be  made  productive  of  something.  If 
you  can't  grow  crops,  grow  trees!  If  you 
can't  drain  swamps,  grow  cranberries  and 
matting  reeds!  If  you  can't  irrigate,  then 
practice  dry  farming!  If  you  can't  farm 
rocks,  then  harness  their  cataracts  into 
water  power!  As  to  the  lands  lost  to  the 
public  through  fraud,  Conservation  says: 
"Take  them  back  for  the  public  or  charge 
their  full  price  for  the  public." 

And  you  are  still  only  at  the  beginning 
of  Conservation's  big  programme.  For 
every  ton  of  coal  mined,  a  ton  and  a  half  is 
wasted;  or,  to  put  it  differently,  fcr  every 
four  tons  mined,  six  tons  are  wasted.  In 
the  petroleum  fields,  enough  natural  gas 
goes  to  waste  to  light  every  city  in  the 
United  States  free  of  cost.  The  fire  waste 
of  the  United  States  is  the  highest  in  the 
world;  so  is  the  bill  of  fire  insurance.  And 
greater  than  all  these  is  the  waste  of  human 
life  in  mine  and  factory. 

A    GOVERNMENT    BUREAU 

In  fact,  Conservation's  programme  is  so 
big,  so  vital  to  the  nation,  to  you  and  to  me, 
that  many  thinkers  predict  the  day  when 
the  government  will  create  a  special  bureau 
to  care  for  all  the  great  national  interests 
that  must  be  conserved. 

The  things  Conservation  aims  to  do  and 
to  prevent — are  clear-cut  and  obvious. 
What  Conservation  has  done  is  another 
story.  The  next  number  of  The  Outing 
Magazine  will  go  into  that  question. 

Meanwhile,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
Will  you  line  up  with  any  organization  in 
your  state  for  Conservation?  Will  you 
write  to  your  Congressman  and  tell  him 
where  you  stand,  and  where  he  must  stand 
if  he  is  to  represent  you? 


Drawing  by  Allen  True. 


Bringing  before  Morgan  the  girl  with  whom  he  fell  in  love. 


WHEN    MORGAN    DESTROYED 

PANAMA 

BY   JOHN    R.   SPEARS 


jN  the  year  1515  while  a 
Spanish  captain  named 
Antonio  Tello  de  Guz- 
man was  on  a  gold 
hunting  expedition  in 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
he  heard  the  Indians  he 
encountered  use  the  word  pan  am  a  very 
often,  and  on  inquiry  he  learned  that  it 
was  the  name  of  a  place  held  in  the  greatest 
esteem.  In  his  view,  as  in  the  view  of 
modern  people  of  a  similar  grade  of  intel- 
lect, no  place  could  be  notable  unless  it  were 
one  where  gold  could  be  obtained  in  large 
quantities,  and  he  therefore  hurried  to  the 
village,  only  to  find  to  his  disgust  that  the 
word  "panama"  was  the  Indian  name  for 
a  place  where  fish  could  be  obtained  easily. 
Two  years  later,  in  spite  of  Guzman's  dis- 
gust, a  Spanish  settlement  was  made  at 
this  Indian  village,  and  then  on  August 
15,  1 5 19,  the  settlement  was  organized  as 
a  city  under  the  name  Panama  that  the 
Indians  had  given  it.  The  building  of  a 
cart  road  across  the  Isthmus  to  Nombre  de 
Dios  followed.  Then  as  no  other  route 
across  the  continent,  as  convenient  as  this, 
could  be  found  elsewhere,  all  traffic  be- 
tween the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  concen- 
trated at  Panama,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
people  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
From  Peru  to  Nicaragua  the  streams  of 
gold  flowed  to  this  Isthmian  town  until 
travelers  saw,  with  such  amazement  as  we 
may  imagine,  that  bars  of  gold  as  well  as 
of  silver  were  piled  up  in  the  streets  at 
certain  seasons  as  cord  wood  is  piled  up 
in  a  city  fuel  yard. 

How  the  freighters  combined  to  put  up 
rates  has  been  told,  but  that  was  not  the 
only  combination  of  the  kind  there.  The 
city  depended  upon  food  brought  from 
other  colonies,   and  the  dealers  in   these 


supplies  combined  to  form  the  original 
Famine  Trust  of  America.  Seeing  that  it 
was  more  comfortable  to  do  a  small  busi- 
ness at  an  enormous  profit  per  pound 
than  a  large  one  at  a  moderate  advance 
over  cost,  this  trust  deliberately  imported 
only  what  they  were  obliged  to  and  they 
put  the  price  up  to  a  point  where  the  poor 
very  often  suffered  from  actual  hunger, 
and  some  even  starved  to  death. 

With  gold  stolen  from  the  Indians,  and 
wrung  from  their  slaves  in  the  mines  of 
Darien,  and  extorted  from  their  own  poor, 
the  comer a antes  of  Panama  built  a  city 
that  was  known  throughout  the  world  as 
the  Golden  Cup,  the  capital  of  Tierra 
Firma,  the  Golden  Castile  of  America. 

When  Henry  Morgan  came  to  the  Isth- 
mus this  city  contained  more  than  seven 
thousand  dwellings,  and  a  population  all 
told  of  30,000.  A  well-located  store  rented 
for  $1,000  a  month.  The  houses  of  the 
aristocracy  numbered  2,000.  They  were 
built  of  the  choicest  woods  and  were  orna- 
mented with  every  decoration  that  money 
could  procure,  while  the  owners  themselves 
wore  jewels  in  lavish  profusion.  The  quan- 
tities of  what  the  Spanish  call  lujo — lux- 
urious finery — was  dazzling  to  the  eyes. 
There  were  two  churches,  both  gorgeously 
decorated.  There  were  seven  monasteries 
and  a  convent,  and  to  the  convent  immense 
numbers  of  valuable  gifts  had  been  made. 
There  was  a  hospital  that  had  been  richly 
endowed.  In  short,  the  members  of  the 
famine  trust  and  the  transportation  mo- 
nopoly were  as  free  then  as  now  in  their 
ostentatious  provisions  for  religious  and 
public,  charitable  institutions. 

In  the  midst  of  the  warehouses  stood  a 
great  building  wherein  negro  slaves  were 
kept  constantly  on  sale,  for  the  Spaniards 
thought  it  degrading  to  do  manual  labor, 
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and  the  red  men  having  melted  away  under 
the  infamous  cruelty  of  their  masters, 
negroes  were  imported  to  replace  them. 

In  the  days  of  Balboa  and  the  other 
Conquistaderes  the  Spaniards  had  shown  a 
courage  and  a  fortitude  that  went  far  to 
atone  for  the  merciless  attacks  they  made 
upon  the  unoffending  aborigines,  but  to 
a  cruelty  of  spirit  that  was  as  merciless  as 
that  of  their  ancestors,  the  people  of  Pan- 
ama, in  Morgan's  day,  added  only  effemi- 
nacy, a  vulgar  love  of  display  and  greed. 

If  the  Goths  and  Vandals  came  "not  a 
day  too  soon  "  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  then 
Morgan  and  his  rude  horde  of  buccaneers 
were  due  and  overdue  at  Panama  when, 
on  the  morning  of  January  28,  1671,  they 
were  roused  by  their  sentinels  at  the  first 
ray  of  dawn,  and  prepared  for  the  final 
assault  upon  the  city. 

In  crossing  the  Isthmus  Morgan  had 
shown  enterprise  and  fortitude  unsur- 
passed, but  now  he  needed  to  add  to  these 
qualities  aggressive  courage  of  the  highest 
order,  together  with  the  rarest  skill  as  a 
commander  of  troops  in  time  of  battle. 
For  since  Morgan  had  started  across  the 
Isthmus  the  Spaniards  had  been  diligent 
in  preparing  to  defend  the  city.  Across 
the  highway  from  Cruces  stood  an  earth- 
work that  mounted  eight  cannon.  The 
infantry  numbered  2,400,  and  there  was  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  that  by  one  authority 
amounted  to  400  men  and  by  another  to 
1,500.  Added  to  these  was  a  herd  of  2,000 
wild  cattle  under  the  care  of  Indians,  by 
whom  they  were  to  be  stampeded  through 
the  ranks  of  the  buccaneers  at  the  right 
time.  To  meet  an  intrenched  army  of  at 
least  three  thousand  men  Morgan  had 
come  with  1,200  buccaneers,  and  he  had 
not  one  cannon  for  use  on  the  breastworks. 

After  an  inspection  of  arms,  Morgan 
started  forward,  but  he  left  the  main  road 
and  worked  his  way  along  a  smugglers' 
trail  through  the  woods,  and  thus  avoided 
the  earthworks  and  ambuscades  that  the 
Spaniards  had  prepared.  But  on  coming 
out  of  the  woods  and  mounting  a  ridge  still 
known  as  El  Cerro  de  Avance,  he  saw, 
stretched  out  on  the  plain  below  the  whole 
Spanish  force. 

So  imposing  was  the  spectacle  that  many 
of  the  buccaneers  flinched  visibly,  but 
Morgan  was  not  one  of  the  flinchers.  A 
single  glance  showed  him  the  weakness 


of  the  Spanish  line.  Forming  his  men  in 
columns,  as  Napoleon  formed  the  French 
when  attacking  wide-stretched  lines  more 
than  a  century  later,  Morgan  placed  200 
of  his  best  marksmen — men  who  had 
learned  to  shoot  running  cattle — in  advance 
of  all,  and  then  marched  down  the  hill  and 
across  the  meadows  by  a  route  that  was 
flanked  on  each  side  by  swampy  ground. 

The  Spaniards  waited  in  silence  until  the 
buccaneers  were  well  clear  of  the  hill,  and 
then  the  cavalry,  with  swords  flashing  in 
the  air,  charged  forward  shouting,  "  Viva 
el  Rey!"  at  every  jump.  At  that  the  buc- 
caneers halted,  while  Morgan  and  his  200 
picked  marksmen  crouched  down  with  one 
knee  on  the  ground,  and  thus  waited  until 
the  galloping  troop  had  arrived  within 
half  pistol  range,  when  they  fired  a  broad- 
side, every  shot  of  which  struck  home,  and 
swept  the  horsemen  reeling  back  as  if  from 
the  blast  of  a  volcano. 

But  the  Spaniards  were  not  yet  beaten. 
While  the  infantry  fired  incessantly,  the 
cavalry  rallied  again  and  again,  striving 
at  every  charge  to  get  at  one  flank  or  the 
other  of  the  buccaneers,  but  all  in  vain. 
For  their  horses  fell  into  the  swamp  hcles 
when  they  charged  the  flanks,  and  when 
they  came  straight  on  they  were  withered 
by  the  fire  of  the  woods-trained  buccaneers 
until  a  time  came  when  the  regiment  was 
but  a  mounted  mob. 

The  supreme  moment  of  the  battle  had 
come,  the  trumpeter  at  Morgan's  side  now 
sounded  a  charge  and  the  cut-throat  horde 
dashed  forward.  The  cavalry  fled.  The 
herdsmen  urged  forward  their  wild  cattle, 
but  the  shuddering  cries  of  the  buccaneers 
(Hah-oo-0-0 !  Hah-oo-0-0 !)  stampeded  the 
beasts  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and 
then  Morgan  led  his  columns  through  the 
wavering  Spanish  line,  and  sword  in  hand 
closed  for  the  death  grapple  on  the  broken 
parts.  One  feeble  volley  only  was  fired 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  then  they  threw 
down  their  arms  and  fled — some  to  the 
city  and  some  to  hiding  places  in  the  brush, 
whence  they  were  soon  dragged  forth  and 
slaughtered,  save  a  few  who  were  com- 
pelled to  describe  the  works  that  had  been 
erected  to  defend  the  city. 

The  battle  had  lasted  only  two  hours, 
but  in  that  time  the  buccaneers  had  fought 
with  such  tremendous  energy  that  Morgan 
ordered  them  to  rest  and  refresh  them- 
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selves  as  soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  out 
of  sight.  A  hasty  count  showed  that 
about  six  hundred  Spaniards  had  been 
killed  (there  were  no  wounded  when  the 
count  was  made!),  and  the  buccaneers  in 
killed  and  wounded  had  lost  "a  consider- 
able number  and  much  greater  than  had 
been  supposed." 

However,  nothing  daunted,  the  bucca- 
neers, after  a  comforting  rest,  marched 
forward  until  they  saw  the  barricades  that 
had  been  erected  in  the  city  streets.  The 
Spaniards  now  opened  fire  with  cannon 
that  were  charged  with  musket  balls  and 
scrap  iron,  but  after  the  first  round  the 
buccaneers  charged  forward  with  teeth 
showing  like  a  tiger's,  and  the  gunners, 
quivering  with  fear,  fled  to  the  fields  and 
forests. 

Morgan  with  1,200  men  had  captured 
a  city  of  30,000  people,  who  had  had  ample 
time  to  prepare  for  defense.  The  story 
has  a  living  interest  aside  from  that  found 
in  every  tale  of  good  fighting.  The  Span- 
iards were  governed  by  the  theory,  now 
common  in  the  United  States,  that  they 
ought  to  wait  for  the  enemy  to  come  to 
their  shores  before  preparing  to  fight. 
They  had  boasted  of  the  protection  the 
Isthmian  mountains  afforded  them,  as 
our  foolish  people  boast  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  "the  broad  Atlantic."  And 
they  suppose  that  the  extent  and  the 
wealth  of  their  population  would  in  some 
way  save  them  from  attack. 

As  the  last  of  the  Spaniards  fled  from 
the  city  they  set  fire  to  buildings  on  the 
weather  side  under  orders  from  President 
Guzman.  In  two  different  letters  written 
by  the  president,  one  of  which  the  bucca- 
neers captured,  and  one  of  which  was  sent 
to  Mexico,  it  is  stated  that  Guzman  ordered 
the  fire  kindled.  He  had  heard  that  the 
buccaneers  were  bringing  a  young  English 
prince  who  was  to  be  crowned  king  of 
TierraFirma,  and  he  was  determined  that 
the  princeling  should  have  no  city  to  rule 
over.  (Documentos  para  la  Historia  de 
Mejico,  quoted  by  Bancroft).  Esquemel- 
ing  and  other  buccaneers,  who  supposed 
that  Morgan  cheated  them  in  dividing  the 
!  Panama  plunder,  accused  him  of  firing  the 
city,  but  even  if  Guzman's  letters  did  not 
exist,  the  charge  would  be  ridiculous,  be- 
cause nothing  could  do  more  to  injure 
Morgan's  chances  of  gathering  plunder  than 


the  burning  of  the  city.  It  was  burned  as 
Cruces  had  been  burned — to  injure  the 
buccaneers. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  appeared  Morgan 
rallied  his  men  and  fought  it  with  all  their 
might.  Houses  were  torn  down  and  blown 
away  with  barrels  of  powder  in  their  efforts 
to  stay  the  conflagration,  but  all  in  vain, 
and  when  midnight  came  the  whole  city, 
save  two  or  three  government  buildings 
made  of  stone,  and  a  wretched  suburb  that 
had  been  occupied  by  the  despised  mule- 
teers, had  been  destroyed.  The  Golden 
Cup  of  the  Spanish  Americas  had  passed 
away  forever.  For  the  Spaniards  never 
rebuilt  the  town.  The  broken  tower  of  one 
of  the  churches,  an  arch  of  one  of  the 
bridges,  here  and  there  a  part  of  a  wall  to 
show  where  a  street  was  found  in  the  old 
days — these  and  nothing  more  can  be  seen 
by  the  venturesome  tourist  who,  in  these 
days,  tries  to  find  the  site  of  the  ancient 
capital. 

To  prevent  debauchery,  and  thus  keep 
his  men  fit  to  defend  their  lives,  Morgan 
had  spread  the  report  that  all  the  wine  in 
the  city  had  been  poisoned.  When  day 
came  once  more  he  therefore  had  men 
ready  to  begin  the  search  for  gold.  They 
first  worked  over  the  hot  embers  to  find 
the  masses  of  metal  into  which  the  plate 
of  the  wealthier  people  had  been  melted 
by  the  fire,  and  the  fact  that  melted  plate 
was  thus  found  indicates  what  the  bucca- 
neers lost  through  the  destruction  of  the 
city.  In  the  wells  and  cisterns  still  better 
success  was  had,  for  many  of  the  Spaniards 
had  hidden  their  treasures  in  such  places. 
But  the  oft-used  method  of  interrogating, 
prisoners  under  torture  were  soon  brought 
into  play,  and  then  a  most  remarkable 
story  was  heard. 

A  400-ton  ship  had  been  lying  off  the 
city  as  Morgan  drew  nigh.  She  was  ill- 
found  and  had  only  one  sail,  but  she  was 
the  only  ship  in  port,  and  upon  her  had 
been  placed  the  ingot  gold  and  silver  be- 
longing to  the  king  that  was  stored  in  the 
city  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  plate  fleet 
at  Porto  Bello;  the  ingot  gold  and  silver 
and  the  plate  and  jewels  of  the  wealthiest 
of  the  citizens;  the  gold  and  silver  and 
jewels  that  had  been  given  to  the  churches 
and  the  convent.  Great  as  was  the  size 
of  this  ship  she  was  literally  loaded  down 
with  the  weight  of  precious  metals  thus 
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placed  upon  her.  The  captain  was  or- 
dered to  sail  away  as  soon  as  she  was 
loaded,  but  having  only  one  sail,  he  waited 
until  the  buccaneers  were  barking  through 
the  streets  before  he  slipped  his  cable  and 
fled. 

Morgan  sent  twenty-five  men  in  a  brigan- 
tine  to  search  for  this  ship,  for  it  was  cer- 
tain that  she  could  not  be  many  miles 
away.  It  was  a  sufficient  force,  for  the 
ship  was  not  half  manned.  The  twenty- 
five  made  haste  to  embark,  but  found  op- 
portunity, meantime,  to  carry  on  board 
some  women  that  had  been  captured,  along 
with  a  few  jars  of  the  delicious  wine  of 
Chili — all  unknown  to  Morgan,  of  course. 
Then  they  sailed  away,  happy-go-lucky, 
in  search  of  the  ship  loaded  with  treasures 
uncounted.  And  they  found  it!  On 
reaching  a  small  island  in  the  bay  a  few  of 
the  crew,  who  had  remained  sober,  landed, 
and  while  exploring  the  interior  saw  at 
anchor  on  the  further  side  a  big  ship  that 
seemed  to  have  but  one  sail  bent.  As  they 
gazed  at  her  a  boat  was  lowered  and  seven 
men  brought  a  number  of  water  casks  to 
the  shore  in  it.  Then  these  Spaniards 
were  captured  and  when  interrogated  they 
said  that  this  was  the  treasure  ship.  But 
so  many  of  the  buccaneer  crew  were  then 
wholly  stupefied  by  their  debauch  that  no 
attack  could  be  made  until  they  were 
sobered.  And  while  they  slept  the  cap- 
tain of  the  galleon  became  alarmed  because 
his  boat's  crew  did  not  return,  and  spread- 
ing his  one  topsail  to  the  vagrant  zephyr, 
he  drifted  away  through  the  night  to  a  safe 
port. 

Three  small  coasters  were  captured  by 
these  buccaneers,  and  in  one  of  them  they 
found  20,000  pieces  of  eight;  but  this 
sum,  when  they  compared  it  with  what 
they  had  failed  to  get,  did  but  exasperate 
them. 

In  the  meantime  Morgan  had  had  a  new 
experience.  Among  the  prisoners  that 
had  been  brought  in  from  the  country  was 
the  young  and  most  beautiful  wife  of  one 
of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  the  city. 
She  was  shivering  with  horror  when  first 
brought  before  the  buccaneer  chief,  but 
after  a  time  she  began  to  have  better 
thoughts  of  the  buccaneers  and  Captain 
Morgan,  "especially  hearing  him  many 
times  swear  by  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  she  thought"  the  buccaneers  did  not 


believe.  Nothing  occurring  during  this 
raid  seemed  quite  so  amusing  to  the  bucca- 
neers as  this  innocent's  belief  that  Morgan's 
profanity  was  pious  worship.  But  Mor- 
gan's most  remarkable  experience  is  yet 
to  be  described.  Until  this  little  Spanish 
lady  had  been  brought  before  him  he  had 
never  shown  the  least  respect  or  regard 
for  women  prisoners,  no  matter  what  their 
worth  or  innocence.  To  him  they  were  a 
part  of  the  booty  to  be  distributed  to  his 
men.  But  now  his  heart  was  touched,  and 
he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  the  innocent 
senora.  She  was  placed  in  the  best  apart- 
ment that  the  burned  town  afforded,  a 
slave  was  given  her,  and  then  after  pre- 
senting her  with  many  jewels  that  he  had 
wrung  from  the  other  prisoners,  Morgan 
appealed  to  her  as  a  lover. 

The  spectacle  of  this  all-powerful  buc- 
caneer, with  plumed  hat  in  hand,  bowing 
before  the  Spanish  beauty,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  piracy. 
And  a  most  remarkable  woman  was  she 
before  whom  he  bowed — a  clear-eyed  as 
well  as  a  beautiful  woman — for  she  said 
that  "as  to  the  name  of  robbers  or  thieves 
commonly  given"  to  the  buccaneers,  "I 
wonder  much  at  it,  seeing  among  all  nations 
of  the  universe  there  are  wicked  men 
covetous  to  possess  the  goods  of  others." 
She  saw  that  when  Morgan  gathered  wealth 
with  the  sword  at  the  risk  of  his  life  he  was 
no  worse  as  a  thief,  and  was  far  nobler  as 
a  man  than  the  jackals  that  hired  their 
law  by  the  year,  and  by  extortion,  and  by 
ways  that  led  through  unforeseen  in  the 
statutes,  grasped  the  property  of  their 
neighbors.  Unquestionably  here  was  a 
woman  whom  any  man  of  good  red  blood 
might  have  loved. 

Unhappily  for  Morgan,  she  refused  his 
suit.  Morgan  undoubtedly  felt  his  supe- 
riority to  the  gibbering  little  Spaniards 
who  had  fled  before  him,  and  it  is  likely 
that  he  had  shown  in  his  bearing  his  feel- 
ing that  he  was  a  man  far  better  worth  the 
regard  of  the  senora  than  any  she  had  ever 
seen.  But  no  such  pride  as  that  ever  wen 
the  heart  of  a  Spanish  beauty.  Though  he 
were  a  king  by  right  of  heroic  deed,  the 
lover  must  confess  himself  devoid  of  worth 
and  beg  her  to  condescend  to  notice  him. 

In  his  vexation  Morgan  sent  the  woman 
to  live  in  a  cellar,  and  provided  her  with 
scant  rations,  but  this  excited  the  indig- 
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nation  of  some  of  his  followers,  and  they 
protested.  Since  Morgan  had  begun  by 
making  a  lover's  appeal  the  buccaneer 
code  demanded  that  he  use  a  lover's  tac- 
tics only.  And  when  his  men  protested 
Morgan  restored  the  woman  to  a  comfort- 
able dwelling.  More  interesting  still, 
when  he  was  on  the  way  north  across  the 
Isthmus,  and  the  woman  came  to  him  and 
said  that  two  monks  whom  she  had  sent 
for  the  money  to  pay  her  ransom,  had  used 
it  to  release  friends  of  their  own,  Morgan 
investigated  her  story,  found  it  true,  and 
at  once  released  her,  while  he  treated  the 
monks  with  a  rigor  that  rewarded  their 
perfidy. 

The  goods  and  treasures  secured  in 
Panama  loaded  175  mules.  Forming  a 
procession  of  the  prisoners  and  the  treasure 
train,  Morgan  left  Panama  on  February 
24,  1 67 1.  The  one  event  on  the  road  to 
Chagres  worth  mention  here  occurred 
when  Morgan  ordered  a  strict  search  to  be 
made  of  every  man  to  see  that  nothing  had 
been  held  out  from  the  common  fund  of 
plunder.  As  some  had  secreted  jewels,  the 
order  created  intense  indignation,  but 
Morgan  had  the  majority  with  him,  and 
the  order  was  carried  out.  Morgan  him- 
self set  the  example  by  having  himself 
searched  first  of  all.  The  view  of  this 
buccaneer  chief,  who  carried  the  flag  of  a 
British  admiral,  standing  naked  while  his 
mates  went  through  his  clothes,  and  even 
took  his  musket  apart  to  see  if  anything 
valuable  had  been  concealed  there,  is  an- 
other most  remarkable  picture  in  the 
annals  of  the  buccaneers,  and  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  all. 

At  Chagres  the  plunder  was  divided. 
By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  made  on 
the  coast  of  Santo  Domingo,  Morgan  was 
to  receive  for  his  share  one  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  amount  of  plunder  secured.  No 
such  "loading"  as  that  had  ever  been 
placed  upon  a  buccaneer  "policy"  before, 
and  it  shows  that  Morgan  was  "a  great  big 
man,  entrusted  with  enormous  interests 
and  responsibilities."  Then  the  wounded 
were  to  receive  special  sums — 2,000  pieces 
of  eight  for  the  loss  of  both  eyes,  1 ,800  for 
the  loss  of  both  arms,  1,500  for  both  legs, 
and  so  on  down  to  100  for  the  loss  of  a 
finger.  Special  rewards  were  also  provided 
for  notable  acts  of  bravery.  When  all 
these    sums    had    been    taken    from    the 


plunder  the  remainder  was  divided  into 
equal  shares,  and  it  was  then  found  that 
each  of  the  rank  and  file  would  receive  no 
more  than  two  hundred  pieces  of  eight, 
which  shows  that  the  sum  thus  divided 
did  not  exceed  four  hundred  pieces  of  eight 
if  it  exceeded  three  hundred.  Loud  com- 
plaints arose  immediately.  Esquemeling, 
who  was  one  of  the  "  kickers,"  says :  "They 
judged  it  impossible  that  no  greater  share 
should  belong  to  them  per  capita  of  so 
many  valuable  plunders  they  had  made." 
Apparently  Morgan  and  his  friends,  as  di- 
rectors of  the  Mutual  Buccaneer  Loot 
Gathering  Association,  after  collecting  all 
the  premiums  (so  to  speak)  that  were 
obtainable,  had  manipulated  the  funds  thus 
held  in  trust  for  their  own  private  advan- 
tage— wherein  they  set  an  example  that 
has  been  followed  by  buccaneer  directors  of 
mutual  associations  even  in  the  present  day. 

For  a  time  Morgan  bluffed  the  investi- 
gating committee  that  demanded  a  full 
accounting,  and  when  that  would  no  longer 
serve  him,  he  and  his  friends  resigned  from 
the  management.  They  went  to  their 
ships,  slipped  their  cables  by  night  and 
sailed  away,  to  be  seen  no  more  in  the 
active  world  of  buccaneer  finance.  Be- 
tween seven  hundred  and  eight  hundred 
men,  chiefly  Frenchmen  and  Dutchmen, 
were  thus  left  mourning  on- the  beach,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  worked  their 
way  to  Tortuga. 

To  follow  the  career  of  Morgan  as  far 
as  it  is  known  it  appears  that  on  reaching 
Jamaica  he  purposed  gathering  recruits 
for  occupying  Santa  Catarina  Island,  but 
he  found  that  a  new  governor,  Lord  John 
Vaughan,  was  in  power.  Vaughan  had 
been  sent  out  to  see  that  the  treaty  for  the 
suppression  of  buccaneering,  made  in 
1670,  between  Spain  and  England,  was 
enforced.  To  this  end  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation pardoning  all  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  such  adventures  on  condition 
that  they  settle  down  and  become  planters 
on  tracts  of  land  (thirty-seven  acres  each), 
which  the  government  would  give  them. 
This  left  Morgan  secure  in  his  wealth,  but 
finding  that  some  of  the  buccaneers  who 
he  had  left  on  the  beach  at  Chagres  were 
coming  to  Jamaica  with  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  seek  revenge  by  assassinating 
him,  he  sailed  at  the  first  opportunity  for 
England. 
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On  the  whole,  the  most  memorable  prodi- 
gal that  ever  returned  to  England  was  this 
same  Henry  Morgan.  He  had  left  the 
shores  of  Wales  so  green  that  he  supposed 
the  captain  of  his  ship  was  to  carry  him  on 
a  free  excursion  to  see  the  wonders  of  the 
new  world.  He  awoke  from  this  dream  to 
find  himself  a  slave.  It  was  a  rude  awak- 
ening, but  then,  and  ever  afterward,  Mor- 
gan accepted  the  conditions  as  he  found 
them,  and  made  the  best  efforts  he  could  to 
bend  them  in  his  favor.  On  finding  him- 
self the  slave  of  a  pirate,  Morgan  conceived 
the  idea  that  to  win  the  highest  possible 
honors  he  must  become  a  pirate  chief.  And 
when  he  returned  home  he  had  written  his 
name  in  history  as  the  ablest  and  richest 
pirate  the  world  had  produced. 

The  Cavalier  Charles  II  was  now  ruling 
in  England  in  place  of  the  Puritan  Crom- 
well. The  king  and  his  court  had  many 
of  the  characteristics  that  Morgan's  defiant 
senora  had  observed  among  her  country- 
men, and  the  buccaneer  chief,  looking  ever 
for  the  main  chance,  saw  them.  With  a 
part  of  the  wealth  he  had  gained  by  the 
sword  he  bribed  the  king  to  make  him  a 
knight  and  commission  him  lieutenant 
governor  of  Jamaica. 

Sir  Thomas  Modyford  was  governor  in 
name,  but  Sir  Henry  Morgan  became  the 


actual  ruler  of  Jamaica  on  his  return  (1675) 
to  that  island.  For  a  man  of  his  genius 
could  not  remain  second  to  any  one.  In 
his  new  place  Morgan  promptly  gave  his 
old  friends  to  understand  that  so  long  as 
they  conducted  their  operations  with  due 
caution  he  was  ready  to  support  and  share  in 
any  expeditions  they  might  wish  to  make 
against  the  Spanish.  At  the  same  time  he 
sought  out  those  of  his  enemies  that  were 
to  be  found,  and  hanged  them  for  their 
crimes.  No  police  captain  in  the  Tender- 
loin district  of  New  York  ever  raided  a 
contumacious  keeper  of  an  unlawful  resort 
with  a  greater  show  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion than  Morgan  exhibited  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  old  associates  who  had  offended  him. 
He  even  made  a  profit  out  of  his  display  of 
virtue,  for  in  some  cases  he  gave  up  old 
associates  to  the  Spaniards  for  a  price. 

But  while  the  Spaniards  bribed  they 
hated  him,  and  on  obtaining  proof  that  he 
was  sharing  in  the  expeditions  of  his  buc- 
caneering friends  they  appealed  to  James  II, 
who  had  succeeded  Charles  II  as  king  of 
England.  Through  this  appeal  Morgan 
was  "removed  from  his  office,  and  com- 
mitted for  a  time  to  prison."  And  that  is 
the  last  word  found  on  record  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
buccaneers. 


THE  HANDY  MAN  ABOUT 
THE  HOUSE 


HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  A  WOUNDED 
TRUNK 


BY  DAN  BEARD 


HIS  is  the  time  of  year 
that  we  are  all  stretch- 
ing our  necks  like  cap- 
tive wild  geese;  the 
time  when  the  impulse 
to  migrate  is  in  full 
working  order. 
Maybe  you  are  going  to  your  camp  in 
Canada,  Maine,  the  Adirondacks,  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  the  Rockies,  or  it  may  be 
that  you  are  only  about  to  move  out  to 
your  old  farm  in  Connecticut,  which  you 
bought  at  a  great  bargain  last  year.  It 
makes  little  difference  to  your  trunk  where 
you  are  going,  for  your  trunk  never  has  a 
good  time  traveling,  although  that  is  what 
it  was  made  for. 

Sometime  ago  my  chum  and  I  left  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  he  with  an  expensive  sole- 
leather  trunk  and  I  with  a  seven  dollar  and 
a  half  zinc-covered  trunk.  We  were  each 
of  us  on  the  go  for  five  years.  My  zinc- 
covered  trunk  occupies  an  honorable  posi- 
tion in  the  attic  of  my  log  house  to-day 
and  is  really  in  better  condition  than  the 
trunk  which  I  take  out  there  each  year. 
But  my  friend's  sole-leather  trunk  and 
about  three  successors  of  the  same  kind 
all  went  to  pieces  and  there  was  nothing 
left  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  five  years' 
travel.  Don't  understand  by  this  that  the 
zinc-covered    trunk    was    really    a    better 


trunk  than  those  made  of  leather;  the 
difference  was  this :  the  zinc-covered  trunk 
could  be  mended  by  an  amateur,  or  the 
tinker  in  the  country  town,  whereas  the 
sole-leather  trunk  had  to  go  to  a  trunk 
man  to  be  repaired;  and  at  many  places 
where  travelers  stop  there  are  no  trunk 
cobblers. 


One  of  the  best  things  to  keep  your  trunk 
in  good  shape  is  a  good,  broad,  non- 
stretchable  strap.  It  is  better  than 
triple  locks,  strap  hinges  and  patent  fast- 
enings; but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  baggage  man  on  the  continent  that 
does  not  instantly  notice  a  good  trunk 
strap.     Now  I  do  not  want  to  make  the 
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broad  accusation  that  all  baggage  men  are 
dishonest,  but  I  will  say  that  if  you  have  a 
good  trunk  strap,  the  only  way  to  be  sure 
to  find  it  on  your  trunk  at  the  end  of  your 
journey  is  to  tack  it  to  the  top  of  the 
trunk.  Two  or  three  little  staple  tacks 
will  answer  the  purpose.  If  you  have  lost 
your  strap,  there  is  no  use  of  making  a 
complaint  to  the  railroad  authorities,  for 
the  baggage  handlers  and  even  the  head 
men  will  tell  you  that  "the  strap  must 
have  come  off"  and  that  is  all  the  satisfac- 
tion you  will  get.  But  if  there  are  one  or 
two  little  staple  tacks 
driven  through  the 
top  of  the  trunk,  they 
serve  as  a  sign,  "Hands 
off,"  and  your  strap 
will  "come  off." 

When  you  arrive  at 
the  depot  and  find 
your  trunk  in  an  in- 
secure condition,  with 
the  strap  gone,  and  the  baggage  man  re- 
fuses to  check  it  unless  it  is  fastened  more 
securely,  don't  attempt  to  tie  it  up  with 
ropes;  they  will  stretch  and  are  only  to  be 
used  in  a  case  of  dire  necessity.  You  will 
find  that  almost  every  baggage  man  has  a 
supply  of  good  second-hand  straps ;  but  it 
is  not  polite  to  ask  him  where  he  gets  them ; 
buy  one,  have  him  strap  up  your  trunk,  and 
see  that  it  is  tacked  on  this  time. 

Fig.  i  shows  the  probable  condition  of 
your  trunk  on  the  start  from  home.  You 
give  the  baggage  man  the  accustomed 
quarter  of  a  dollar  and  tell  him  not  to 
smash  the  trunk;  he  replies  that  he  will 
handle  it  as  if  it  was  a  baby,  pockets  your 
quarter  and  hands  you  a  Check. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  condition  of  your  trunk 
when  it  arrives  at  your  country  camp. 
Your  trunk  has  not  been  damaged  on  its 
way  from  the  station  to  the  camp.  All  its 
injuries  were  received  while  in  the  hands 
of  the  railroad  men.  There  are  no  trunk 
factories  out  in  the  woods,  the  mountains, 
the  wild  prairie,  or  even  adjoining  your 
Connecticut  farmhouse ;  so  when  you  start 
back  for  home  you  will  have  to  patch  up 
your  own  trunk. 


The  sketch  of  the  trunk  in  Fig.  2  is  not 
an  imaginary  one.  It  is  really  what  hap- 
pened to  a  trunk  of  mine  in  a  journey  of 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  from 
New  York  City,  but  such  damages  are 
easily  remedied  even  with  the  material 
around  a  camp. 

In  the  pit  back  in  the  woods,  where  the 
refuse  from  the  camp  was  thrown,  I  found 
some  old  tin  cooking  utensils  and  from 
them  hammered  out  some  irregular  pieces 
of  tin  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This 
I  folded  over  along  the  dotted  lines  shown 
in  Fig.  3,  first  hammering  the  sides  down 
as  in  Fig.  4,  then  the  ends  as  in  Fig.  5,  then 
I  doubled  that,  as  in  Fig.  6,  and  had  a  fine 
square  piece  of  metal.  With  a  wire  nail 
I  punctured  holes  through  the  metal  and 


then,  with  staple  tacks,  I  fastened  up  the 
wounds  of  my  old  trunk,  as  they  are  shown 
in  Fig.  14.  When  I  had  to  put  a  piece  on 
the  bottom  of  the  veteran,  I  cut  it  out 
like  the  diagram  in  Fig.  7,  bent  the  metal 
at  the  dotted  line  and  put  it  on  the  corner 
of  the  trunk,  as  in  Fig.  8.  I  further 
strengthened  the  joint  or  seam  at  the  edge 
by  puttii.j  another  piece  over,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  9. 

All  these  patches  have  now  been  on 
that  trunk  about  four  years  and  each  sea- 
son i:  has  made  several  journeys,  but  the 
lock  was  oO  smashed  that,  with  the  tools 
available  in  the  woods,  there  was  no  way 
to  mend  it.  Nevertheless,  we  had  to  get 
home  and  we  had  to  put  our  things  in  that 
trunk,  so  after  it  was  packed,  I  tacked 
with  staple  tacks  a  piece  of  tin  right 
over  the  lock,  then  put  the  strap  on,  like 
that  shown  in  the  diagram  and  the 
trunk  reached  home  in  safety.     Of  course 
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the  piece  of  tin  over  the  lock  was  a  tem- 
porary makeshift  and  a  new  lock  in  such  a 
case  must  be  added  to  the  trunk  when  you 
reach  the  city,  but  the  other  patches  on 
the  trunk  have  made  the  old  thing  much 
stronger  than  it  was  originally. 

A  few  words  before  we  end  in  regard 
to  the  trunk  strap.  It  should  be  long 
enough  to  give  you  a  good  end  to 
pull  on  in  taking  up  the  slack  before 
buckling.  If  you  will  arrange  the  buckle 
just  above  the  lock,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10, 
then  wind  the  strap  around  itself,  as  in 
Fig.  1 1,  thrust  the  free  end  up  through  the 


loops,  as  in  Fig.  12,  draw  taut  as  in  Fig.  13, 
you  not  only  make  your  strap  secure,  but 
you  also  make  a  pad  to  protect  your  lock. 
Had  the  trunk  in  Fig  1  been  strapped  in 
this  manner  it  would  never  have  arrived 
at  the  station  in  the  condition,  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  That  is  the  end  of  the  trunk 
might  have  been  broken  as  badly  as  it  is 
shown,  but  the  lock  would  have  remained 
secure  and  we  would  not  have  had  to  re- 
turn to  New  York  with  a  piece  of  pie  pan 
tacked  over  the  broken  fastening  which 
compelled  us  to  use  a  tack  puller  in  place 
of  a  key  when  we  opened  the  trunk. 


THE    ANGLER'S    HALCYON     DAYS 


BY   LOUIS    RHEAD 


IN  the  fresh  waters  north  of  New  York 
the  lovely  month  of  June  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  angler's  halcyon  days.  Big 
brook  trout  are  now  feeding;  pike,  mas- 
calonge  and  pickerel  are  fat  and  lusty; 
the  gamy  bass  is  ready  to  be  lifted  from 
rippling  waters  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month.  Salmon — both  sea  and  land- 
locked— are  just   ripe  for  the  gaff. 

A  famous  British  rodster  has  said:  "I 
would  rather  live  one  month  in  June  than 
ten  in  December."  In  this,  most  anglers 
will  agree.  The  merry  month  of  May, 
alas,  too  often,  loves  to  linger  in  the  lap  of 
spring:  there  is  more  cold  and  rain  than 
we  like,  when  the  evening  shadows  creep 
on ;  flies  get  chilled,  and  hide  away  in  snug 
warm  spots.  In  June,  the  river  and  lake 
side  is  a  blaze  of  glorious  vari-colored 
flowers,  and  the  trees  are  clothed  in  half- 
opened  leaves  of  the  freshest  green;  the 
birds  are  back  in  their  favorite  haunts. 
The  water  is  yet  cool  and  full,  the  spring 
freshets  have  done  their  work,  snow- 
water has  disappeared,  and  everything  is 
what  I  call  just  right. 

The  wise  and  thoughtful  angler  will  take 
a  month's  vacation  now,  returning  healthy 
and  strong  in  fine  trim  to  withstand  the 
coming  hot  spells  of  July  and  August. 
Wise,  if  he  divides  his  month  up  as  follows : 
the  first  week,  go  for  brook  trout  and 
togue.  Either  in  Maine  or  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  wherever  it  be,  secure  a  good  guide, 
who,  like  the  Irish  servant  girl,  is  "willing 
and  obliging."  A  guide  who  acts  up  to  his 
name,  takes  you  to  the  best  water,  attends 
to  his  duty,  is  able  to  cook  a  good  meal, 
handle  a  canoe  without  being  a  lazy  bones, 
and  above  all,  permits  you  to  know  and 
do  "just  a  little."      If  the  angler's  pockets 


are  rather  slim,  and  guides  are  luxurious 
appendages  only  to  be  dreamed  of,  be  con- 
tent to  whip  near-by  streams  that  require 
no  guide,  like  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  and  Vermont.  For 
the  second  week,  take  a  night  train  for  the 
regions  where  you  may  land  a  few  salmon, 
either  in  New  Brunswick,  or  some  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  northern  shore  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Or  if  you  are  not  a 
salmon  fisher,  take  a  train  from  Quebec  out 
to  Lake  St.  John  for  the  ouananiche,  or 
leaping  salmon,  which  requires  much  the 
same  angling  methods  as  fly  fishing  for 
bass  or  trout.  This  lively  jumper  is  just 
ready  for  the  fly  by  the  second  week  in 
June,  and  with  twenty  fish  for  each  day's 
limit,  reluctantly  turn  your  back  on  this 
India  rubber  springer  and  take  up  the 
second  half  of  the  month,  with  the  valiant 
bronze-backers,  then  supplement  this  bass 
fishing  with  a  few  mascalonge  or  pike  that 
invariably  may  be  found  in  the  same 
waters.  Each  and  every  one  of  these  fish 
have  their  peculiar  charms  to  make  it 
worth  while,  and  though  the  mode  of  cap- 
ture vary  somewhat,  it's  easy  enough  when 
you  know  how. 

The  main  thing  is  to  go  where  the  fish 
are  reasonably  plentiful,  and  be  supplied 
with  tackle  that  is  safe  and  sure,  to  work 
that  tackle  so  wisely  as  to  be  superior  in 
cunning  and  dexterity — no  easy  matter 
without  considerable  practice.  My  varied 
experience  has  taught  me  that  game  fish 
are  mighty  smart,  keenly  alive  to  what  the 
angler  is  after  and  up  to.  How  repeat- 
edly, at  the  first  cast,  have  we  got  a  rise, 
just  to  miss,  and  the  wary  ones  would  never 
come  up  again  that  day,  especially  large 
trout  or  bass;    the  little  ones  don't  care. 
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How  often  that  a  large  fish  sees  the  rod, 
then  skips  away  like  a  streak  across  the 
stream;  cast  till  you  are  stiff,  it  won't 
budge  or  move  from  that  hole  in  which  it 
hides,  although  your  flies  or  lure  are  plainly 
visible.  "  Ike  "  Walton  never  spoke  a  more 
everlasting  truth  when  he  said:  "Keep  out 
of  sight."  On  that  alone  hinges  the  whole 
secret  of  a  successful  day  and  a  full  bag  of 
large  fish. 

I  will  now  briefly  describe  how,  and  with 
what  to  get  these  fish  before  mentioned. 
Fishing  with  a  worm  for  brook  trout,  is 
best  after  a  flood,  in  running  water,  also 
at  times  big  fish  lie  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
pools,  being  taken  easier  with  a  split  shot 
attached  to  the  leader,  which  is  equally 
effective  in  deep  lakes.  In  June,  how- 
ever, flies  will  catch  more  fish,  especially 
in  running  water.  When  the  water  is 
shallow,  clear  and  swift,  small  flies  are 
best;  in  deep,  rough  water,  larger  flies  are 
more  easily  seen  by  the  fish;  that  is  why 
in  northern  waters  large  flies  are  the  in- 
variable rule,  though  I  succeed  by  using 
the  same  size  fly,  whatever  the  size  of  the 
stream. 

For  brook  trout  let  your  rig  consist  of  a 
Leonard  rod,  six  to  eight  ounces  in  weight, 
nine  feet,  six  inches  long,  a  fine  "King- 
fisher" oiled  silk  line,  the  best  six-foot 
mist-colored  leader  that  can  be  procured, 
the  finer  the  better:  an  Orvis  automatic 
reel,  and  lastly  a  selection  of  half  a  dozen 
different  well-made  flies,  using  three  on  a 
cast.  Every  angler,  I  find,  has  a  choice 
of  what  flies  are  most  killing.  As  pre- 
viously stated  in  The  Outing  Magazine 
I  use  none  but  the  six  metal  body  flies, 
that  have  wings  of  black,  brown,  gray  and 
white,  the  bodies  being  of  a  gold  and  silver 
metal.  For  brook  trout,  fish  slowly,  and 
far  off,  cover  all  the  water,  using  extra  care 
when  you  see  a  rise  or  a  place  where  they 
are  likely  to  be.  In  trout  fishing,  I  have 
a  firm  conviction  that  a  quick  strike  is 
necessary;  it  is  true  that  trout  do,  as  a 
rule,  hook  themselves,  but  an  apt  and 
instantaneous  strike  makes  it  sure  that 
the  hook  is  embedded  in  the  skin.  In 
river  fishing,  large  fish  should  be  worked 
ashore  and  then  netted:  from  a  canoe  the 
fish  should  be  played  till  docile  and  quiet, 
then  netted.  Big  trout  are  too  slippery  to 
be  handled,  and  too  heavy  to  be  lifted 
from  the  water.  In  lake  fishing  the  best 
places  are  usually  where  fresh  spring- water 
comes  from  the  bottom  or  near  the  inlet. 

The  lake  trout  or  togue  comes  to  the 
surface  early  in  the  summer,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  troll  for  them  on  or  near  the 
surface;  they  will  not  take  the  fly.  The 
proper  tackle  consists  of  a  very  light  sinker, 
a  twelve  thread  Ashaway  cuttyhunk  line, 
a  No.  5  spoon,  with  a  single  No.  8|o  hook 
which  is  attached  by  a  snood  eight  inches 
long,  and  baited  with  a  six-  or  eight-inch 
golden  shiner  or  minnow.  As  the  weather 
gets  warmer  lake  trout  go  to  the  bottom, 
and    the    deep-water    troll    requires    more 


elaborate  tackle.  Using  the  same  line,  to 
the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  cone-shaped 
sinker  from  three  to  sixteen  ounces  in 
weight,  the  size  being  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  the  bottom.  Three  feet  above 
the  sinker  attach  a  three-foot  twisted  gut 
leader  and  two  other  similar  leaders  placed 
above  the  first  from  three  to  nine  feet 
apart,  the  distance  to  be  judged  by  the 
depth  at  which  the  togue  are  taking  the 
bait;  place  swivels  wherever  needed  and 
let  the  sinker-line  be  three  feet  long,  bait- 
ing with  a  large  minnow  as  suggested  in 
surface  trolling.  As  a  rule  fish  late  after- 
noon till  dark;  the  secret  of  success  is 
proper  speed,  right  depth  and  place;  this 
the  guide  will  determine,  or  if  the  angler 
be  alone,  he  will  have  to  find  out  for  him- 
self. 

In  salmon  fishing  the  regulation  salmon 
rod  is  about  sixteen  feet  long,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  individual  taste: 
lines  and  flies  are  without  exception  the 
same  as  provided  by  tackle  dealers  all 
over  the  world.  Most  anglers  agree  that 
the  three  best  flies  are  the  Jock  Scott, 
Silver  Doctor  and  Durham  Ranger.  The 
few  salmon  I  have  killed  have  been  taken 
on  these  three  flies,  but  the  Silver  Doctor 
stands  three  fish  to  one  of  the  other  two. 
Briefly  told,  the  method  is  to  cast  across 
and  downstream  working,  or,  what  is 
termed  jerking,  the  fly  to  make  it  actively 
alert  in  the  water. 

In  fly  fishing  for  ouananiche:  extra  heavy 
trout  tackle  is  required,  though  I  think  it 
best  to  use  a  salmon  leader  and  fine  salmon 
line.  Two  flies  are  invariably  used,  the 
Jock  Scott  and  Silver  Doctor,  and  these 
are  cast  into  the  large  blankets  of  foam 
below  the  rapids  where  the  fish  are  con- 
tinually feeding  So  active  is  this  little 
salmon — the  average  being  but  three 
pounds — that  it  is  necessary  to  do  some 
fine  playing  before  being  netted,  which  is 
always  done  by  one  of  the  guides;  no  one  is 
allowed  to  fish  unless  accompanied  by  two 
guides  because  of  the  dangerous  rapids. 

The  ways  and  means  of  capturing  the 
gamy  bass  are  so  varied  and  so  many  are 
the  claims  of  the  best  ways  to  get  them, 
that  I  can  only  touch,  in  the  small  space  at 
my  command,  on  bass  in  running  water, 
where  to  my  mind  the  bass  is  at  its  very 
best  in  such  rivers  as  the  Delaware,  Sus- 
quehanna, Schuylkill,  where  the  small 
mouth  loves  to  lie  by  rocky  places  and  the 
water  dances  swiftly  along  making  swirling 
eddies ;  or,  they  will  lie  in  deeper  water  that 
runs  at  a  rapid  pace  above  them.  For 
such  fishing,  I  think  it  best  to  use  the 
regulation  trout  tackle  and  flies,  fishing 
identically  as  that  described  for  brook 
trout.  I  have  repeatedly  landed  a  two  and 
a  half  pound  bass  on  such  tackle,  and  the 
luck  is  yet  in  store  for  me  to  meet  face  to 
face  one  of  double  that  size,  though  five- 
pound,  small  mouth  bass  are,  I  think, 
somewhat  rare,  yet  in  deep  lakes  where  the 
bass  is  feeding  mostly  on  a  fish  diet,  they 
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do  grow  to  a  good  size,  notably  at  Belgrade, 
Chautauqua  Lake,  Thousand  Islands,  Ri- 
deau  Lakes,  and  Gatineau  River  in  Canada. 

Last  of  this  list  is  the  mascalonge  and 
pike,  both  of  which  are  found  abundant 
in  the  middle  west,  northward  to  Canada. 
The  mascalonge  will  take  a  spoon  in  the 
early  summer  and  a  minnow — live  or  arti- 
ficial— in  the  fall.  Many  anglers  dispense 
with  the  rod,  by  which  I  think  they  lose 
half  the  sport  on  handlines;  to  watch  the 
bending  rod  in  curving  play  on  a  sixteen- 
pound  fish  is  a  worthy  sight  to  see. 

The  mascalonge  requires  a  good,  solid  or 
well-made  bamboo  rod  seven  feet  long, 
weighing  at  least  eighteen  ounces,  a  No. 
12  Ashaway  cuttyhunk  line  on  a  big, 
powerful,  multiplying  reel.  Any  of  the 
plain  spoons  are  effective;  some  claim  that 
brass  is  better  than  silver,  others  use  spoons 
made   of  old  gold   watch   cases.     For   an 


artificial  minnow,  Wood's  Expert  No.  o  I 
have  found  to  be  an  excellent  substitute 
for  live  bait,  though  fresh  live  bait  is  most 
desirable  if  properly  hooked  and  played. 

Pike  fishing  is  exactly  similar  to  mas- 
calonge, except  that  tackle  are  smaller  and 
methods  easier.  The  two  species  of  mas- 
calonge, one  the  dotted,  the  other  the 
striped  variety,  show  different  character- 
istics in  resisting  capture.  The  latter, 
found  most  abundant  in  and  around  Chau- 
tauqua Lake,  will  leap  from  the  water  on 
a  slack  line,  while  the  spotted  variety — 
found  in  the  St.  Lawrence — will  not. 

Such  a  month's  fishing  ought  to  satisfy 
the  most  ardent  angler.  There  are  not 
many  who  have  either  the  time  or  money 
to  spare  to  take  it,  but  most  of  us  can  at 
least  have  a  week  or  two,  to  indulge  in  a 
pastime  that  no  other  recreation  can 
afford  or  so  much  benefit  derived  from  it. 
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A  Humane  Sportsman 

And  a 

Gentle  Naturalist 


We  take  genuine 
pleasure  in  giving, 
for  the  benefit  of 
several  inquirers, 
some  facts  regard- 
ing the  life  and 
work  of  Herbert  K.  Job,  whose  delightful 
and  useful  articles  upon  birds  and  their 
ways  have  been  appearing  in  this  maga- 
zine. 

First  of  all  Mr.  Job  is  a  preacher  turned 
naturalist.  Or  rather  a  minister  who  has 
abandoned  the  pulpit  in  order  to  preach 
more  broadly  the  gospel  of  a  special  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Job  is  a  resident  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut.  When  only  a  boy  his  pas- 
sion for  bird  study  induced  him,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother,  to  cruise  in  a  small 
boat  along  the  shores  of  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  in 
order  to  study  in  their  native  haunts  the 
sea  birds,  which  exerted  a  peculiar  fascina- 
tion for  him.  He  soon  became  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  camera,  as  the  readers  of  his 
articles  can  testify. 

After  seventeen  years  in  a  New  England 
pastorate  the  spell  of  the  birds  led  Mr.  Job 
to  devote  all  his  time  to  their  study.  His 
reputation  as  a  lecturer  and  authority  upon 
the  birds  of  Eastern  America  has  been 
growing  for  several  years;  he  recently 
allied  himself  with  the  National  Association 
of  Audubon  Societies  and  under  its  auspices 
has  traveled  widely,  delivering  lectures. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that,  armed  with  a 
camera  and  an  insatiable  curiosity,  he  ex- 
plored the  coast  of  the  Carolinas  and  of 
Virginia.  In  fact  his  camera  has  clicked 
along  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  prairies  of  North  Dakota 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
His  activity  in  his  special  field  aroused  the 
admiration  of  President  Roosevelt  who 
wrote  him :  "  You  are  one  of  the  Americans 
that  I  feel  particularly  proud  of  as  an 
American,  because  of  the  excellent  work 
you   have   done."     Mr.   Job   has   entered 


heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  of  saving  our 
Natural  Resources  and  is  lending  cordial 
aid  to  the  editors  of  this  magazine  in  their 
efforts  to  make  the  department,  "Our 
National  Heritage,"  noteworthy  and  effi- 
cient for  good. 

The  editors  have  secured  several  charm- 
ing bird  articles  from  Mr.  Job  which  will 
add  an  interest  to  our  summer  and  fall 
issues. 

ivt    .  »/r     .i_»    t  We  are  persuaded  in 

Next  Month's  Issue  r     .    ,       . 

our  own   minds   that 

The  Outing  Magazine  for  July  is  going 
to  be  an  unusually  good  one.  It  is  par- 
ticularly "summery,"  has  an  appetizing 
look  and  has  genuine  substance  and  inter- 
est in  its  contents.  It  is  a  number  which 
fairly  reflects  the  ambitions  of  the  editors 
to  make  the  magazine  for  1909  better  and 
bigger  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

In  the  first  place  the  July  issue  will  have 
five  good  short  stories.  "Cupid,  a  Three 
Pounder,"  by  Fritz  Graves,  is  the  kind  of 
outdoor  love  story  that  will  help  make 
any  heated  afternoon  pleasant.  "Old 
Mac's  White  Lie,"  by  E.  H.  Williams,  is  a 
story  of  the  Canadian  woods,  of  a  gritty 
ranger  who  was  sent  off  into  the  intermin- 
able forest,  without  food  and  without 
ammunition,  to  die.  But  he  doesn't.  "A 
Month  in  a  Tent,"  by  T.  D.  Pendleton,  we 
call  a  short  story,  although  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  it  is  really  the  experience, 
charmingly  told,  of  any  city  weary  office 
worker,  who  adventures  to  the  fields  and 
woods  to  get  back  the  right  taste  of  life. 
"Sitika,"  by  Bertram  Atkey  is  a  peculiarly 
powerful  piece  of  fiction.  Sitika  proves  to 
be  an  Eskimo  boy  whose  justly  aroused 
wrath  against  the  spiritual  rulers  of  his 
tribe  has  a  most  dramatic  outcome. 
"White  Man's  Pluck,"  by  Edwin  L.  Sabin, 
concludes  the  list  of  short  stories.  It  is  a 
tale  of  the  fight  a  white  man  of  the  '70's 
made  against  a  band  of  redskins. 

In  the  generous  list  of  illustrated  special 
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articles  we  prophecy  a  particularly  inter- 
ested attention  for  "The  Mechanical  De- 
partment of  the  Railroad,"  by  Edward 
Hungerford,  for  "Curiosities  of  Louisiana 
Sea  Islands,"  a  bird  article  by  Herbert  K. 
Job;  for  Dillon  Wallace's  continuation  of 
his  interesting  travel  story  in  Western 
Mexico,  and  for  the  "Currant  and  the 
Raspberry,"  a  "how  to  do  it"  article,  by 
E.  P.  Powell. 

A  bill  before  the  legis- 

The  Sportsman       lature   at   AlbanY  made 
it    a   felony    to   sell    to 

private  individuals  arms 
Silent  Gun  equipped  with  a  silencer. 

Mr.  Hiram  Percy  Maxim, 
inventor  of  the  silencer,  protested  against 
its  passage  upon  the  ground  that  his  ap- 
pliance cannot  be  used  effectively  upon 
revolvers,  or  any  gun  with  a  barrel  less 
than  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  will 
therefore  offer  no  advantage  to  assassins. 
It  is  hard  to  see  the  force  of  his  argument. 
Assassins  do  not  by  any  means  confine 
themselves  to  revolvers,  and  the  silencer 
will  open  to  them  new  opportunities  to 
lie  in  ambush  and  pick  off  their  victims 
with  little  danger  of  detection. 

Mr.  Maxim,  in  addressing  a  sportsman's 
club  upon  a  recent  occasion,  endeavored 
to  prove  to  his  auditors  the  many  advan- 
tages which  he  claims  the  silencer  offers  to 
hunters,  and  to  refute  the  objection  that 
its  use  in  the  chase  is  unsportsmanlike. 
One  ventures  to  say  that  no  real  sportsman 
who  heard  him — he  who  conforms  to  the 
ethics  of  the  hunt — was  seriously  im- 
pressed. Mr.  Maxim  made  the  claim  in 
this  address  that  the  crash  of  the  bullet 
passing  through  the  air,  the  noise  of  which 
is  in  no  wise  diminished  by  the  silencer,  is 
what  really  startles  the  game,  and  gives 
it  ample  warning  of  danger.  But  he 
evaded  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
sound  of  the  bullet  alone,  unaccompanied 
by  the  local  report  of  the  rifle  from  which  it 
is  discharged,  gives  no  warning  of  the 
direction  whence  it  comes,  and  that  a 
whole  herd  of  deer  might  be  slaughtered 
by  an  unscrupulous  hunter  before  the  ani- 
mals could  discover  their  enemy  and 
escape. 

The  silencer  reduces  the  recoil  of  high 
power  rifles  to  a  negligible  point,  and  in 
consequence  makes  for  accuracy.     Neither 


the  point  of  silence  nor  the  point  of  in- 
creased accuracy,  however,  will  have 
weight  with  any  man  who  has  the  true  red 
blood  of  the  sportsman  in  his  veins.  Both 
will  undoubtedly  appeal  to  the  "game 
hog,"  or  to  the  man  who  goes  to  the  woods 
only  to  kill.  True  sportsmanship  consists 
not  in  killing,  but  in  pitting  human  skill 
against  keen  animal  instinct.  For  this 
reason  the  camera  is  more  and  more  be- 
coming the  weapon  of  the  animal  and 
wilderness  lover.  To  use  a  silencer  and 
rob  a  confused  animal  once  fired  upon  of 
the  possibility  of  retreat  is  to  take  a  mean 
and  low  advantage  unworthy  a  real  man. 
Give  the  game  a  chance!  It  is  even  a 
question  whether  it  is  fair  play  to  use  re- 
peating arms,  especially  with  high  power 
ammunition. 

There  are  other  decided  objections  to 
Mr.  Maxim's  invention,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  power  of  destruction  which  it 
offers  poachers  and  hunters  who  disregard 
the  law  and  kill  out  of  season.  The  user 
of  this  appliance  in  the  woods  should  be 
classed  as  a  "game  hog,"  and  looked  upon 
with  the  same  contempt.  His  ideals  of 
sportsmanship  are  no  higher  than  those  of 
the  man  who  resorts  to  jack-lanterns  in 
deer  hunting,  or  the  one  who  dynamites 
fish.  No  true  sportsman,  no  matter  who 
he  is,  will  hunt  with  a  silencer  or  carry  one 
into  the  woods. 

When  an  Algonquin  In- 
Usefulness  dian  is  in  deep  trouble, 

Of  Solitude  when  he  wishes  to  renew 

his  strength  of  purpose 
or  cleanse  his  heart,  he  appeals  to  the 
Great  Mystery.  Alone  he  seeks  the  pin- 
nacle of  a  mountain  or  some  far  secluded 
spot  where  none  can  see,  and  there,  with 
the  wilderness  at  his  feet  and  the  wide, 
free  heavens  above,  surrounded  by  Silence 
and  Solitude,  he  offers  an  unspoken  prayer 
to  the  Mystery.  His  appeal  is  not  for 
material  things,  for  Solitude  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  material;  but  for  a  cleaner  heart 
that  he  may  be  made  more  generous,  noble 
and  brave. 

Just  as  truly  as  the  Indian,  may  the 
white  man  find  strength  in  the  solitude  of 
the  wilderness.  Man  is  a  social  animal, 
to  be  sure,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  too 
much  sociability.  Our  congested  cities, 
with  their  rush  and  roar,  their  unnatural, 
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stinted  life,  governed  by  the  conventional 
and  artificial,  are  abnormal.  Happily  we 
are  not  all  constituted  alike,  but  there  is 
not  a  man  living  who  has  not  within  him 
a  germ  of  the  primitive;  give  this  germ  an 
opportunity  to  develop — one  or  two  good 
camping  experiences  will  start  it  growing 
— and  he  will  turn  to  the  wilderness  as 
naturally  as  a  duck  takes  to  water. 

It  is  not  alone  the  sweet,  damp  earth, 
the  perfume  of  the  pine  forest,  the  tonic 
atmosphere  free  from  smoke  and  dust  of 
civilization  that  the  experienced  camper 
seeks.  Even  the  desolate  barrens  and  ice 
fields  of  the  polar  regions  draw  like  a  mag- 
net those  who  have  once  tasted  their 
seclusion.  Men  have  found  here  a  strength- 
ening of  soul  and  body  such  as  they  can 
find  nowhere  else  on  earth,  and  the  primi- 
tive in  their  nature  calls  them  back  again 
and  again,  sometimes  against  their  will. 
Here  no  man  can  fail  to  think  great  and 
noble  thoughts,  and  these  thoughts  leave 
a  lasting  impress  upon  him.  Here  human 
contention  and  strife  are  forgotten.  Grad- 
ually the  old  conventional  life  he  has 
lived  fades  into  the  misty  half-remem- 
brance of  a  dream,  trouble  falls  from  his 
shoulders  and  he  feels  himself  a  free  man. 
He  is  no  longer  a  molecule  but  a  thing — a 
whole. 

I  have  felt  this  sensation  many  times. 
When  I  pitch  my  tent  in  the  wilderness  I 
always  experience  a  sense  of  having  come 
again  into  my  own.  In  my  travels  in 
western  Mexico  it  was  not  in  the  towns  or 
the  more  or  less  populated  districts,  but  on 
the  tip  of  the  Sierra  Madres,  when  I  looked 
down  upon  the  great  wide  world  at  my 
feet,  and  plunged  into  the  boundless  pine 
forests,  that  a  feeling  of  exhaltation  pos- 
sessed me  and  I  knew  that  life  was  really 
worth  while. 

How  often  at  night  have  I  gone  to  my 
blankets  in  an  open  tent  and  watched  the 
glowing  embers  of  a  dying  camp  fire,  and 
looked  beyond  through  scented  forest  trees 
into  the  infinite  star-studded  blue,  to  be 
thrilled  with  a  sense  of  the  harmony  of 
life  and  things.  The  open  camp  in  the 
wide  open  wilderness  will  take  a  man 
nearer  to  heaven  than  anything  else  on 
earth.  The  work  of  the  trail,  the  priva- 
tions, the  hardships — they  fade  into  in- 
significance. Ask  any  old-time  camper 
and  he  will  tell  you.    Solitude  and  the 


Great  Mystery  are  the  secrets  that  draw 
men  to  the  wilderness. 

— Dillon  Wallace. 


Dr.  William  Jones 


The     dispatches     an- 


nouncing that  Dr. 
William  Jones,  the  noted  American  an- 
thropologist, had  been  slain  in  the  Philip- 
pines by  hostile  Ilongotes,  have  been  con- 
firmed, and  the  last  hope  of  his  friends 
that  the  report  might  prove  unfounded 
is  dispelled.  His  death  is  a  great  shock 
to  those  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him 
for  himself,  and  in  it  the  world  of  science 
has  suffered  a  great  loss. 

The  results  of  Doctor  Jones'  ethnical  re- 
search among  our  Algonquin  tribes  will 
stand  a  lasting  monument  to  his  memory. 
No  man  has  done  more  to  preserve  the 
legends  and  traditions  of  this  branch  of 
our  rapidly  disappearing  Indians,  and  no 
other  ethnologist  of  our  day  has  possessed 
so  fully  as  did  he  the  peculiar  qualifications 
necessary  to  secure  and  record  them  ac- 
curately, not  only  in  English,  but  in  the 
original  tongue  of  the  natives  to  whom 
they  belonged.  The  blood  of  the  red  man 
in  his  veins,  speaking  the  Indian  language 
as  his  mother  tongue,  having  an  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  Indian  life 
that  those  who  have  not  shared  it  in  early 
youth  can  never  acquire,  he  was  rarely 
well  equipped  for  his  chosen  life  work. 

His  career  was  a  remarkable  one.  Born 
amongst  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  his  early 
life  was  that  of  an  Indian  lad.  His  home 
was  a  lodge.  By  the  open  camp  fire  he 
drank  in  the  folk-lore  of  his  people,  and 
learned  the  poetry  of  the  hills  and  plains 
and  forests.  The  bow  and  arrow  were  his 
playthings,  to  be  a  warrior  and  great  hunter 
his  boyhood  ambition.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  was  removed  from  the  reservation 
and  sent  to  the  Hampton  Institute  to  be 
educated.  This  was  his  first  insight  into 
civilization.  He  was  a  remarkably  good 
student,  advanced  so  rapidly  in  his  studies, 
and  showed  such  aptitude  for  books,  that 
an  opportunity  was  offered  him  to  attend 
Andover  Academy,  where  he  prepared  for 
college.  From  Andover  he  went  to  Har- 
vard, and  thence,  for  post-graduate  work, 
to  Columbia  University,  where  he  earned 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Doctor  Jones  was  for  a  time  connected 
with  the  anthropological  department  of  the 
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American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in 
New  York,  later  with  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute in  Washington,  and  finally  with  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum  in  Chicago.  It 
was  in  behalf  of  the  Field  Museum  that  he 
went  to  the  Philippines  in  June,  1907,  to 
study  the  island  tribes.  He  soon  won  the 
confidence  of  the  friendly  Ilongotes.  They 
adopted  him  as  a  tribesman,  and  his  work 
amongst  them  will  doubtless  prove  to  have 
been  of  very  great  ethnic  value.  To  com- 
plete his  mission  in  the  Philippines  it  was 
necessary  that  he  live  for  a  time  amongst 
the  head  hunters.  That  he  fully  appre- 
ciated the  danger  of  this  step  is  evidenced 
by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  his  friend,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Deming,  the  well-known  painter  of 
Indians.  "  I  have  completed  my  work  at 
this  place,"  he  wrote,  "and  must  now  go 
amongst  the  head  hunters.  If  you  hear  no 
more  from  me  you  will  know  what  has 
happened." 

Doctor  Jones  desired  very  strongly  to 
accompany  the  last  Outing  expedition 
into  Labrador,  that  he  might  live  there  for 
two  or  three  years  with  the  northern  Nas- 
caupees;  but  funds  necessary  to  meet  the 
expenses  were  not  forthcoming,  and  he 
was  forced  to  relinquish  his  plan.  Had  he 
lived  to  return  from  the  Philippines  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  done  this  neg- 
lected work  of  ethnic  research  amongst  the 
most  primitive  North  American  Indians 
of  to-day.  There  is  no  one  else  half  so  well 
fitted  as  was  Doctor  Jones  to  do  it,  and 
it  is  now  improbable  that  it  will  ever  be 
done,  or  at  least  thoroughly  done,  and  the 
world  is  so  much  the  poorer. 

D.  W. 
Many  are  the  plans  to 
The  Speed  curb     the     automobile 

Of  Automobiles  speed  maniac  by  legisla- 
tion. One  ingenious 
man  has  suggested  that  the  chauffeur  be 
fined  and  the  automobile  be  imprisoned  for 
a  stated  number  of  days!  There  may  be 
some  sense  in  that,  in  spite  of  one's  first 
thought.  Certainly  many  automobilists 
have  overridden  public  patience  entirely 
and  the  situation  in  many  of  our  larger 
cities  is  becoming  unbearable.  A  ghastly 
number  of  pedestrians  have  already  been 
slain  this  spring,  and  the  total  for  the  sea- 
son is  sure  to  run  very  high. 

The  "joy  riders"  are  the  chief  source  of 
the  trouble — chauffeurs  who  steal  their  em- 


ployers' machines  out  of  hours  and  adven- 
ture forth  eager  to  "burn  up  the  pave- 
ments." Legislators  are  passing  measures 
looking  to  a  more  stringent  license  system ; 
in  some  states  a  chauffeur  who  thus  "joy 
rides"  may  be  arrested  for  larceny. 

It  is  rather  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
actual  owners  of  cars  themselves  are  sel- 
dom so  reckless  of  the  rights  of  others. 
Indeed,  these  owners,  banded  in  different 
automobile  associations,  are  doing  all  they 
can,  by  advice  and  active  co-operation,  to 
remedy  the  present  dangerous  conditions. 

The  final  remedy,  of  course,  lies  in  im- 
pressing deeply  upon  the  minds  of  auto- 
mobilists a  strict  system  of  automobile 
ethics.  Adherence  to  good  sportsmanship 
in  automobiling,  as  in  other  pastimes,  will 
prove  the  radical  cure. 

New   York   City   has   de- 
Giving  cided    that    the    children 

mt.    .l'ij  shall  be  allowed  to  play  on 

The  Children      c       ,  ..       r.  \     . 

Sunday  upon  the  athletic 

A  Chance  fields  of  the  several  schools, 

between  the  hours  of  one 

and  six  in  the  afternoon.     But  they  have 

been  cautioned  that  a  continuance  of  this 

plan  will  depend  upon  their  playing  in  as 

orderly  a  manner  as  their  high  spirits  will 

permit. 

This  we  believe  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  In  a  great  city  like  New  York 
the  children,  denied  the  privilege  of  the 
spaces  officially  set  aside  for  them  by  the 
school  authorities,  must  perforce  roam  in 
the  streets,  imbibing  the  morality  of  the 
streets.  It  is  an  example  that  other  con- 
gested centers  may  well  follow. 

Some  big-hearted  philosopher  has  sug- 
gested that  the  children  be  given,  offi- 
cially, the  range  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
city  for  recreation.  If  our  boys  and  girls 
are  "the  best  crop  this  country  can  raise," 
we  believe  this  and  other  suggestions  of 
like  nature  will  bear  energetic  discussion. 
Fresh  air  and  exercise,  derived  from  whole- 
some play,  are  powerful  auxiliaries  of 
the  moral  precepts  taught  at  home. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
The  Laugh  lowing  communication  from 
in  Print  a   friend    of    long    standing, 

whose  chief  fault  seems  to  be 
a  disposition  to  take  life  too  seriously,  or 
rather  who  thinks  that  pulling  a  long  face 
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and  fetching  a  scowl  at  a  difficulty  is  the 
only  method  of  remedy: 

Columbus,  Ohio,  April  26,  1909. 
Editor  of  The  Outing  Magazine: 

1  regret  to  see  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  levity 
in  some  of  the  recent  numbers  of  Outing. 
Your  magazine,  which  I  have  come  to  esteem 
highly,  has  been  conducted  along  such  sober 
lines  in  the  past  that  fun-poking  does  not  im- 
press me  as  being  desirable. 

Sincerely, 

J.  P.  D. 

We  are  glad  our  friend  wrote  us  in  the 
frank  spirit  he  did.  For  we  now  have  a 
proper  excuse  to  speak  upon  this  subject. 
Surely  fun  and  laughter  and  a  sense  of 
humor  are  desirable  qualities  in  this  life. 
And  so  why  not  in  a  magazine  which  tries 
sincerely  to  reflect  life  in  some  positive  way? 
We  have  several  articles  in  prospect  which 
preach  sound  doctrines,  but  which  are  not 
without  leaven  in  the  way  of  humor. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  who  are 
fit  subjects  for  the  shafts  of  the  satirist 
and  the  jibes  of  the  jester;  first,  those  who 
take  themselves  too  seriously  and,  second, 
those  derelicts  and  irresponsibles  who,  some- 
how, and  usually  from  some  unrecognized 
cause,  fail  to  fit  snugly  into  their  environ- 
ment. We  laugh  at  the  first  because  we 
are  civilized,  at  the  second  because  we  are 
barbarians. 

And  yet,  this  classification  is  made  from 
the  view-point  of  the  sane.  The  insane 
man  directs  his  jokes  where  they  do  not 
take  root  and,  consequently,  do  not  bring 
the  applause  of  the  audience.  The  insane 
man  is  always  right.  The  sane  man  is 
sometimes  wrong. 

Life  is  a  battle  for  truth  and  truth  is 
elusive.  To  get  at  truth,  one  must  invari- 
ably surmount  quantities  of  fixed  habits 
of  thought,  sometimes  called  prejudice, 
and  innate  conservatism  or  inertia.  Per- 
haps the  quickest  and  safest  way  to  attack 
the  foes  of  truth  is  through  the  keen,  good- 
humored  analysis  of  the  joker.  At  any 
rate,  in  olden  times  the  jester  was  the 
only  one  at  court  who  dared  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  king.  First  the  king  laughed 
and  then  he  pondered. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  may  don  the 


cap  and  bells  only  at  one's  peril.  Beneath 
his  merry  mask,  the  jester  must  be  a  good 
deal  of  a  man  and  a  philosopher;  and,  to 
be  a  philosopher,  one  must  be  intelligent 
and  thoughtful.  He  must  be  a  student  of 
his  environment  and,  above  all,  he  must 
keep  his  liver  in  good  order,  lest  his  merri- 
ment be  tinctured  with  bile. 

Between  the  jest  and  the  diatribe  there 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  A  child 
could  recognize  it.  But  between  the  jest 
that  is  sweet  and  sympathetic,  and  the 
jest  that  carries  bitterness  and  spleen,  it 
is  often  difficult  to  differentiate,  and  the 
line  of  demarcation  begins  and  ends  at  the 
point  of  view.  The  attempted  jest  that 
carries  a  sting  without  a  laugh  is,  of  course, 
not  worthy  of  the  name,  and  yet  it  is  only 
the  galled  jade  that  winces.  There  is 
something  in  most  of  us  that  makes  us 
laugh  at  a  man  chasing  his  hat  through 
the  streets,  provided  we  are  not  the  man. 

A  politician,  a  grafter,  malefactors  in 
general,  are  no  different  from  other  people 
in  their  make-up.  They  dislike  being 
made  the  butt  of  jokes.  In  a  way,  they 
like  an  open  fight  or  bitter  criticism. 
That  is,  they  recognize  it  as  all  in  the  game 
and  are  prepared  to  stand  up  and  meet  it. 
But  the  humorous  flank  movement  usually 
finds  them  unprepared.  The  names  of 
such  men  as  Voltaire,  Cervantes,  Dickens, 
Swift,  Rabelais  testify  to  the  esteem  in 
which  the  people  hold  this  valuable  social 
service. 

Thus  it  is  well  that  a  special  effort  be 
made  constantly  to  furnish  outlets  to  the 
jester,  the  good-natured  reformer,  the 
man  who  can  smile  and  make  others  smile 
while,  at  the  same  time,  hewing  to  a  defi- 
nite serious  plan. 

A  feature  of  the  July  Out- 
James  J.  Hill  ing  MAGAZINE  will  be  of 
On  Wheat  timely    importance.      Miss 

Agnes  C.  Laut  interviews 
James  J.  Hill,  the  railroad  builder,  and 
reports  in  the  July  number  his  views  upon 
"  Low  Wheat  Yields  and  the  Remedy."  A 
crisis  in  wheat  production  is  reached.  Mr. 
Hill's  dispassionate  statement  of  the  case 
and  his  shrewd  suggestions  for  remedy 
must  prove  of  universal  interest. 


Mr.  Dillon  Wallace,  whose  interesting  travel  series, 

"Beyond  the  Mexican  Sierras,"  is  appearing 

in  this  magazine. 


Once  a  man  did  get  through 


Illustrating  "Old  Mac's  White  Lie,"  page  434^ 
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BEYOND  THE  MEXICAN  SIERRAS 

IV.— MEXCALTATAN   AND   THE   LAGUNAS 
BY   DILLON   WALLACE 


UR  stay  in  Tepic  had 
y^  been  a  pleasant  one,  and 
with  some  regret  we 
mounted  and  rode  away 
from  the  clear,  cool  at- 
mosphere of  this  de- 
lightful old  mountain 
town  to  return  to  the  humidity  and  heat 
of  the  lower  altitudes.  The  morning  was 
fine  and  invigorating,  our  horses  fresh 
after  a  two  days'  rest,  and  we  trotted  out 
at  a  smart  pace  upon  the  road  to  Nava- 
rette,  chatting  of  our  experiences  as  we 
rode.  At  Espino  we  remembered  the 
story  of  Lozado's  execution  there  of  the 
judge  and  the  thief;  and  at  San  Louis, 
another  village  by  the  way,  we  saw  a  cliff 
over  which  the  same  Lozado  used  play- 
fully to  suspend  federal  prisoners  at  the 
ends  of  ropes. 

CROSSES    BY    THE    WAYSIDE 


At  intervals  by  the  roadside  we  noticed 
small  cairns,  each  of  them  surmounted  by 
a  cross.     These,  we  were  told,  indicated 
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places  where  people  had  met  sudden  death. 
One  of  the  crosses,  of  quite  recent  origin, 
marked  the  spot  where  a  woman  had  fallen 
over  a  cliff  one  night.  She  was  a  pas- 
senger in  the  stage  coach,  and  to  relieve 
herself  from  a  cramped  position  in  the 
diligencia  descended  from  the  vehicle  to 
walk  up  a  steep  incline.  The  road  here 
overhangs  a  precipice,  and  in  the  darkness 
the  unfortunate  woman,  failing  to  see  the 
danger,  ventured  too  near  the  edge  and 
was  hurled  to  instant  death  upon  the 
rocks  below.  The  good-natured  stage 
driver  erected  the  cross  to  commemorate 
the  occasion,  and  doubtless  it  quieted  any 
qualms  of  conscience  he  may  have  felt  for 
his  own  lack  of  care  of  his  passenger. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
reined  up  at  Navarette,  but  too  late  to 
attempt  the  still  miry  road  to  Santiago 
Ixcuintla  in  the  darkness  that  would  cer- 
tainly overtake  us  before  reaching  there; 
so  we  accepted  a  hearty  invitation  to 
spend  the  night  at  the  now  familiar  hos- 
telry. The  only  other  guest  at  the  hotel 
was  a  Mexican  Jew  with  his  mozo  en  route 
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from  Tepic  to  Santiago  Ixcuintla  in  a  two- 
wheeled  cart  drawn  by  a  horse.  The 
Jewish  gentleman,  who  was  of  enormous 
proportions,  occupied  a  cot  in  the  common 
sleeping  room.  When  we  saw  the  mozo 
dressing  his  master  in  the  morning  Randall 
regretted  the  fact  that  he  had  no  moving 
picture  machine  to  photograph  the  pair. 
The  scene  certainly  would  have  brought 
down  any  American  house,  had  it  been 
possible  to  preserve  it  on  films  for  future 
exhibition.  They  started  long  before  day- 
light, and  we  overtook 
them  later  in  dire 
straits.  The  cart  was 
stuck  fast  in  the 
middle  of  a  mudhole, 
the  Jew  could  not 
get  out  of  the  vehicle, 
and  he  was  emitting 
loud  and  voluble 
Spanish  phrases  with 
intonations  that  sug- 
gested profanity,  but 
my  unfamiliarity  with 
the  language  pre- 
cludes my  saying  that 
the  utterances  were 
not  entirely  what 
they  should  have  been 
under  the  circumstan- 
ces. The  mozo  was 
just  returning  from  a 
near-by  ranch  house 
with  a  couple  of  bor- 
rowed mules  to  snake 
the  outfit  to  dry  land, 
and  we  halted  to 
make  certain  that 
the  unfortunate  one 
was  duly  rescued  be- 
fore we  rode  on.  We 
did  not  see  them  again  and  whether  they 
met  with  further  mishaps  I   cannot  say. 

A    BATTLE    WITH     BANDITS 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
crossed  the  ferry  into  Santiago  Ixcuintla. 
Here  we  learned  incidentally  that  an 
officer,  badly  wounded  by  bandits,  had 
just  been  brought  in  from  the  hills  for 
surgical  treatment.  There  was  no  notice- 
able excitement  over  the  occurrence,  such 
as  one  might  expect  in  a  small  town  like 
this  upon  such  an  event,   and  it  seemed 


They  were  not  adverse  to  having  their 
pictures  taken. 


rather  to  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  all  in  a  day's  work.  Back  in  the  hills 
a  noted  bandit  had  been  holding  up 
travelers  and  occasionally  shooting  one, 
thereby  causing  them  considerable  incon- 
venience. He  had  seventeen  murders 
charged  against  him,  of  which  he  was 
very  proud,  it  was  said.  Two  or  three 
days  before  our  arrival  a  report  came  to 
Santiago  Ixcuintla  that  this  gentleman  of 
the  road  was  operating  much  nearer  the 
town  than  usual,  and  an  officer  with  a 
posse  was  dispatched  I 
to  round  him  up. 
The  officer  posted  his 
men  near  the  point  I 
where  the  brigand 
was  supposed  to  be  j 
stopping,  and  with  | 
one  man  rode  down 
the  trail  to  recon- 
noiter.  Suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  he  came 
upon  the  desperado, 
with  a  companion, 
and  instantly  gun  play 
commenced.  When 
the  fight  was  over  the 
officer  was  badly  shot 
up,  his  man  was  dead, 
the  chief  desperado 
was  dead,  and  the 
other  bad  man  had 
disappeared  in  the 
direction  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

It  maybe  said  that 
there  are  not  many 
of  these  occurrences 
now.  The  Rurales, 
or  mounted  police, 
have  pretty  nearly  put 
a  stop  to  brigandage.  Several  years  ago, 
during  the  presidency  of  Comonfort,  the 
government  recognized  the  wisdom  of  the 
old  adage,  "Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief," 
and  offered  pardon  and  protection  to  all 
brigands  who  would  come  in  and  enlist 
as  Rurales.  Most  of  them  took  advan- 
tage of  the  offer,  and  with  these  men 
on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  holdups 
soon  became  infrequent,  and  the  Rurales 
developed  into  a  wonderfully  efficient 
mounted  force  to  hunt  down  bandits. 
They  are  fearless  riders,  they  know  every 
mountain    pass    and   fastness,    and    when 
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they  once  start  after  a  man  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  caught  or  killed — generally 
killed. 

The  Rurales  of  Mexico  compare  favor- 
ably in  bravery  and  reckless  daring  with 
that  wonderful  organization,  the  North- 
west Mounted  Police  of  Canada,  and  are 
by  far  the  best  armed  force  in  Mexico. 
Their  calling  gives  them  opportunity  for 
wild  adventure,  and  thus  satisfies  the 
craving  for  a  life  of  danger,  which  led 
many  of  them  to  be  brigands  in  the  first 
instance.  They  are 
a  free  and  easy  lot, 
quite  in  contrast  to 
the  peaceably-inclined 
policemen  of  the 
towns,  and  the  slow- 
moving,  indolent  sol- 
diery of  the  regular 
army. 

In  the  fields,  some 
distance  beyond  the 
point  where  the  ranch 
trail  left  the  main 
road  to  follow  the 
river,  we  were  treated 
to  a  fine  exhibition 
of  horsemanship.  A 
body  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  Mexican  cow- 
boys, or  vaqueros,  as 
they  are  called,  were 
finishing  a  round- 
up of  cattle.  Their 
mounts  were  magnifi- 
cent animals  and  well 
trained,  and  it  was  a 
rare  entertainment 
to  see  them  dashing 
in  and  out  and  over 
the  rough  ground, 
the  men  swinging 
their  lariats,  roping  cattle  with  unerring 
precision,  and  the  horses  bracing  to  hold 
and  throw  the  steer  or  cow. 

That  night  as  we  sat  upon  the  patio 
veranda  at  the  San  Nicolas  Hacienda, 
we  became  sensible  of  a  plaintive  chanting 
in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  village.  We 
had  heard  it  on  one  or  two  previous  even- 
ings, before  our  excursion  to  Tepic,  but 
supposing  it  to  be  a  vent  to  the  musical 
inspiration  of  the  natives,  had  not  investi- 
gated it.  This  evening,  however,  it  con- 
tinued for  an  unusually  long  time  without 


A  cross  by  the  wayside,  marking  the  spot 
where  a  woman  fell  over  a  cliff. 


variation,  and  inquiry  was  made  as  to  its 
meaning.  Kaiser  informed  us  that  a  re- 
hearsal was  in  progress  every  night  until 
midnight  of  a  play  to  be  given  during  the 
Christmas  fiesta.  This  was  interesting, 
and  we  all  walked  out  to  witness  the  per- 
formance. 

Under  the  trees  in  the  Indian  village 
a  weird  and  picturesque  scene  met  our 
view.  At  a  small  table  sat  a  man  with 
an  open  book,  while  in  a  semicircle  be- 
fore him  stood  all  the  men  and  women  of 
the  village,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  semi- 
circle, directly  in  front 
of  the  table,  two 
youths  were  sparring 
with  sticks  and  at 
the  same  time  chant- 
ing sentences  after 
the  man,  who  read 
from  the  book.  All 
the  men  were  wrapped 
in  their  colored  se- 
rapes,  and  a  single 
torch  shed  an  un- 
canny, flickering, 
light  upon  the  scene, 
showing  bare  heads 
and  dark  faces  in 
outline.  They  were 
intensely  in  earnest, 
and  the  spectacle  re- 
minded one  of  savages 
performing  some  rite. 
It  was  a  scriptural 
allegory  they  were  re- 
hearsing. One  of  the 
men  with  sticks  rep- 
resented an  angel,  the 
other  the  devil,  and 
the  angel  was  fighting 
the  devil.  I  think  the 
devil  was  vanquished,  though  we  did  not 
stay  to  see  the  result  of  the  conflict. 

AN    ANCIENT    INDIAN    VILLAGE 

Down  by  the  sea,  hidden  amongst  a 
maze  and  network  of  lagunas,  some  leagues 
north  of  San  Bias,  lies  the  ancient  Indian 
village  of  Mexcaltatan.  You  will  not  find 
it  on  the  map,  and  you  will  find  no  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  official  reports  of  Mexico, 
for  in  that  respect,  at  least,  this  unique 
relic  of  the  past  seems  to  have  been  quite 
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forgotten  by  the  government,  though  its 
fisheries  make  it  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant town  of  its  size  in  the  republic. 

Mexcaltatan  was  originally  built  upon 
piles,  and  hidden  in  this  secluded  spot 
amongst  the  myriad  of  lagunas,  which  are 
characteristic  of  this  section  of  the  western 
coast,  to  protect  it  against  the  warlike 
Indians  of  the  mainland,  just  as  Tenoch- 
titlan  was  built  upon  piles  in  Tezcuco  Lake 
as  a  safe  retreat  from  the  surrounding 
tribes  with  which  the  Aztec  founders  were 
at  war. 

Tradition  says  that  the  town  was 
founded  by  the  Aztecs,  in  the  course  of 
their  migration  to  the  southward,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  older  than  Mexico  City. 
Of  this  no  man  can  know  for  a  certainty. 
The  Spaniards  and  their  priests  of  the 
Conquest  in  blind,  unreasoning  bigotry  so 
effectually  destroyed  all  records  of  ancient 
Mexico  that  the  country's  history  is  veiled 
behind  a  curtain  of  deepest  mystery 
through  which  no  eye  can  see,  and  her  past 
will  forever  remain  silent.  But  one  is 
brought  very  close  indeed,  in  fancy,  at 
least,  to  those  forgotten  ages,  and  that 
vanquished  people,  as  one  traverses  to- 
day the  canals  of  this  Mexican  Venice  in 
primitive  dugout  canoes,  in  the  same 
manner  as  her  founders  did  away  back  in 
that  forgotten  period,  and  realizes  that  it 
is  the  only  one  of  the  old  pile-built  villages 
now  remaining  on  the  North  American 
coast. 

All  plans  for  an  expedition  to  this  relic  of 
old  Mexico,  including  arrangements  for  a 
canoe  to  meet  us  at  the  end  of  the  main- 
land trail,  had  been  made  by  Kaiser,  the 
bookkeeper  of  the  hacienda,  during  our 
absence  in  Tepic;  and  Kaiser,  Randall, 
Emerson  and  I,  with  our  mozo  Miguel, 
rode  out  to  Santiago  Ixcuintla  the  after- 
noon following  our  return  from  Tepic,  and 
put  up  that  night  at  the  Hotel  Sur  Pa- 
cifico,  that  we  might  be  well  on  the  road 
the  next  morning,  and  if  possible  reach 
Mexcaltatan  before  dark  that  evening. 
We  knew  nothing  of  the  character  of  the 
trails,  and  could  only  calculate  approxi- 
mately the  distance,  or  the  time  that 
would  be  required  for  the  journey. 

We  engaged  a  native  to  guide  us  to  the 
Mexcaltatan  canoe  landing,  and  in  the 
fresh,  dewy  morning  rode  forth  from 
Santiago  Ixcuintla  on  the  trail  to  the  sea. 


In  mid-forenoon,  and  near  the  siesta 
hour,  we  passed  through  the  old  town  of 
Santas  Pac,  where  a  Spanish  convent,  long 
since  deserted,  lies  in  picturesque  ruins. 
The  hovel-lined  streets  of  the  village  were 
empty,  save  for  an  occasional  dog  which 
wearily  foraged  for  refuse.  "Only  dogs 
and  gringos,"  say  the  Mexicans,  "have  so 
little  sense  as  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
burning  rays  of  a  tropical  midday  sun." 

For  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
Santos  Pac  the  trail  was  well  shaded  by  a 
dense  growth  of  ferns  and  palms  and 
tropical  trees,  to  the  point  where  we 
entered  the  naked  miasma  to  flounder  down 
over  a  miry  stretch  to  the  water's  edge. 
Here  stood  a  scrubby  and  solitary  tree, 
and  under  its  uncertain  shade  we  deposited 
our  belongings  and  stretched  ourselves  to 
breathe  the  grateful  salt  air  and  await  the 
expected  canoe,  while  our  guide  and  mozo 
returned  with  the  horses  to  Santos  Pac, 
with  instructions  to  come  for  us  at  three 
o'clock  the  following  day. 

A  bare-legged  Mexican  in  a  dugout  canoe 
was  poling  away  with  a  cargo  of  merchan- 
dise for  Mexcaltatan,  and  we  sat  and 
watched  him  disappear  around  a  turn  in 
the  laguna.  No  other  life  was  visible  in 
the  wide  stretch  of  swamp  which  reached 
away  toward  the  distant  mountains  ris- 
ing in  blue  grandeur  to  the  eastward. 

THE    MIASMAL    SWAMPS 

These  lowlands,  or  miasma,  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Tepic  and  Sinaloa  coasts. 
During  the  rainy  period  they  are  subject 
to  inundation  by  high  tides  and  the  over- 
flow of  rivers.  When  the  rains  cease,  at 
the  close  of  September,  the  powerful  rays 
of  the  tropical  sun  quickly  dry  them,  and 
then  the  few  trails  that  lead  down  from 
the  upland  to  the  sea  become  passable 
for  mules,  though  generally  muddy  and 
difficult  to  traverse.  The  miasma  are 
ideal  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes,  and 
at  all  times  reek  with  malarial  germs  and 
are  exceedingly  unhealthful.  Behind  them 
the  foothills  rise  and  bank  away  into 
the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Sierra  del  Nayarit 
and  the  Sierra  de  Alica,  which  extend 
north  and  south  through  the  center  of 
Tepic  Territory,  in  continuation  of  the 
Sierra  Madres. 

Our  scrubby  tree  offered  but  indifferent 
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protection  from  the  sun's  rays,  mosquitoes 
were  exceedingly  annoying,  and  our  posi- 
tion was  becoming  anything  but  pleasant 
when,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  an  Indian 
suddenly  appeared  as  though  he  had  risen 
out  of  the  earth.  From  a  grass-thatched 
shed  a  little  distance  away  he  had  observed 
us,  and  in  kindly  hospitality  came  to  our 
relief.  Would  the  senors  wait  for  their 
canoe  under  the  poor  shelter  of  his  roof? 
It  was  very  hot  out  here  in  the  open 
swamp.  Certainly  we  would,  and  we  were 
very  grateful  for  his  thoughtfulness  of  our 
comfort. 

The  Indian  was  the  custodian  of  a  store 
of  dried  shrimps,  which  were  piled  under 
his  thatched  shed  to  await  transportation 
by  mule  train  to  the  interior  markets. 
They  were  put  up  in  bales  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  enclosed  in  palm  leaves 
and  tied  with  ropes  of  twisted  palms.  We 
had  eaten  no  dinner,  and  thankfully  ac- 
cepted our  host's  invitation  to  help  our- 
selves to  shrimps.  They  were  well  cured, 
and  with  sharpened  appetites  after  our 
morning's  ride,  we  found  them  exceedingly 
palatable. 


AMONGST    THE    LAGUNAS 

It  was  three  o'clock  when  two  canoemen 
came  for  us  with  a  large  dugout.  They 
had  been  sent  by  a  merchant  of  the  town, 
a  friend  of  Kaiser's,  who  formerly  resided 
in  Tepic  City,  where  Kaiser  had  known 
him,  and  by  the  canoemen  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage of  greeting  and  welcome.  We  were 
soon  seated  in  the  bottom  of  the  com- 
modious craft,  and  with  one  man  at  the 
bow  and  one  at  the  stern  poled  out  through 
a  laguna  into  a  wide  basin. 

The  water  was  teeming  with  fish,  which 
jumped  constantly  on  every  side.  Indeed 
it  was  not  unusual,  our  guides  informed 
us,  for  fish  to  jump  into  canoes.  Water 
fowl  were  everywhere,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  bagging  a  boat- 
load of  ducks  had  we  desired;  but  we 
were  not  on  a  hunting  expedition  and  they 
were  left  undisturbed. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  our  canoe  entered 
a  maze  of  beautiful  lagunas.  With  tropi- 
cal foliage  rising  high  above  our  heads  on 
either  side,  we  wound  our  way  in  and  out 
amongst    them    until    finally    we    burst 
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Canoes  propelled  with  poles.     A  street  scene  at  Mexcaltatan. 
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The  chief  of  police  and  the  jail  at  Mexcaltatan. 


through  into  a  wider  space  to  behold  La 
Laguna  de  los  Siete  Cielos — The  Lake  of 
the  Seven  Heavens.  The  banks  were 
lined  with  beautiful  lavender-hued  water 
lillies,  small  islands  of  them  floating  loose, 
and  the  air  charged  with  their  delicate 
perfume.  This  lily  is  known  as  La  Reina 
del  Agua  (The  Queen  of  the  Water),  and 
certainly  deserves  its  name.  From  this 
point  it  lined  our  way  with  a  profusion  of 
blossoms.  The  lillies  are  brought  down 
in  masses  by  the  rivers  from  interior  lakes 
during  the  rainy  season  flood — chiefly 
through  the  Santiago  Rio  from  Lake 
Chapala — and  floated  through  the  laguna 
when  the  miasma  is  submerged. 

Peering  into  the  clear  waters  of  La 
Laguna  de  los  Siete  Cielos,  you  see  at  the 
bottom  what  is  apparently  an  immense 
pile  of  silver  money,  and  gravely  our 
canoemen  informed  us  that  it  was  in  fact 
real  money,  but  lying  in  a  place  encantado 
(enchanted),  it  was  transformed  into  shells 
when  brought  to  the  surface.  Only  those 
who  possess  the  proper  charm  can  bring 
the  silver  up  unchanged.  Long,  long  ago 
it  was  lost  there  by  a  Spanish  boat,  and 


the  spirits  of  the  water  enchanted  the 
place  and  no  man  ever  learning  the  secret 
and  necessary  charm  to  enable  him  to  re- 
cover the  silver  unchanged,  it  lies  there 
still. 

In  and  out  we  turned  amongst  the  en- 
trancing lagunas,  once  passing  through  a 
long  arch  of  green,  called  by  the  natives 
"El  Canon."  No  one  canoeman  knows 
all  of  these  waterways,  and  it  could  easily 
be  imagined  how  a  stranger  might  become 
hopelessly  entangled  and  lost  amongst 
them.  Each  has  its  individual  name,  like 
the  street  of  a  city,  and  is  called  a  calle 
(street).  Trained  from  early  youth,  the 
native  boatman  learns  one  section  only, 
and  never  ventures  beyond  his  known 
lagunas  unattended. 

Soon  we  saw  the  cimaron  (shrimp)  nets, 
some  of  twisted  reeds,  some  of  twine,  and 
then  suddenly  swung  into  a  lake  in  the 
center  of  which,  lying  low  in  the  water, 
appeared  the  village  of  Mexcaltatan. 

Mexcaltatan  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cartwheel,  with  the  plaza  for  a  hub,  and 
canals  lined  with  huts  of  reeds  and  poles 
reaching  up  to  it,  like  spokes,  from  the 
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outer  rim  of  water.  Very  picturesque  and 
entrancing  the  little  town  looked  as  we 
approached.  The  sun  was  just  dropping 
behind  the  langunas  to  the  westward, 
lighting  the  tops  of  graceful  cocoanut 
palms,  which  rose  high  above  the  plaza, 
and  setting  on  fire  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  the 
gray  huts  below,  while  the  murky  canals 
beneath  lay  in  deep  and  somber  shadow. 
A  bit  of  old  Mexico,  solitary  and  alone, 
untouched  and  unmarred  by  the  march  of 
civilization,  it  seemed  to  breathe  some- 
thing of  the  mystery  of  the  forgotten  days 
of  its  founders. 

It    was    six    o'clock    when    we   landed. 


tecting  influence  of  firearms.  Then  we 
took  our  way  across  town  to  a  hut  where 
supper  had  been  engaged  for  us. 

CREATING    A    SENSATION 

Our  arrival  had  been  heralded  broad- 
cast. Before  we  had  gone  a  block  our 
progress  resembled  a  circus  band-wagon 
parade,  and  1  believe  every  child  in  the 
town  was  at  our  heels.  They  had  never 
seen  a  white  man  before,  nor  people  at- 
tired so  strangely,  and  we  were  veritable 
curiosities.  We  might  have  gone  on  ex- 
hibition, and  charged  an  admission  fee, 
with  profitable  results. 


The  schoolmaster  and  his  flock. 


The  tide  was  out,  and  the  canals  were  now 
naked  black  mud  and  mire.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  canoemen,  we  picked  our 
way  along  a  footpath  that  followed  one 
of  the  canals  to  the  plaza,  and  to  the  store 
of  Kaiser's  friend,  Senor  Fortunato  Mar- 
tin. Senor  Martin  saw  us  coming,  and 
met  us  at  the  door  with  a  most  sincere 
welcome.  He  and  Kaiser  fell  upon  each 
other's  necks  and  embraced  before  our 
formal  introduction  took  place.  When  we 
were  finally  made  acquainted  with  our 
host  we  deposited  our  artillery  under  his 
counter,  as  a  mark  of  confidence  in  him 
and  to  show  the  world  in  general  that  we 
were   not   afraid   even   without   the   pro- 


At  the  hut  where  we  were  to  eat  supper, 
a  talkative  iron-gray  sefiora  received  us, 
and  bade  us  in  Spanish,  "Sit  down — sup- 
per will  be  ready  soon."  She  was  quite 
puffed  up  with  pride  that  she  should  have 
the  honor  of  entertaining  us,  and  was 
plainly  the  envy  of  two  or  three  neighbor 
women,  who  were  with  her  when  we  came, 
but  hurried  away  upon  our  entrance, 
doubtless  to  notify  the  folk  at  home  to 
come  and  have  a  peep  at  the  curious  look- 
ing strangers.  We  had  hardly  seated  our- 
selves when  we  discovered  the  place  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  crowd  of  men, 
women  and  children,  old  and  young,  large 
and  small,  peering  in  at  us  through  the 
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cracks,  or  rather  bars,  of  the  hut,  for  it 
was  unplastered  and  resembled  more  a 
cage  than  a  house.  I  realized  then  how 
menagerie  monkeys  must  feel,  if  they  feel 
or  think  at  all,  when  on  exhibition  before 
gaping  crowds. 

Presently  supper  was  served,  consisting 
of  three  kinds  of  fish,  the  local  names 
of  which  are  robolo,  li^a  mocho  and  Con- 
stantino. The  fish  was  exceedingly  well 
cooked,  and  accompanied  by  tortillas  and 
coffee.  We  used  our  fingers  in  lieu  of 
knives  and  forks,  appendages  of  civiliza- 
tion not  yet  introduced  into  this  quiet 
corner  of  the  world.     Fish  is  naturally  the 


we  were  introduced  to  his  bosom  friend, 
the  Jefe,  or  Mayor,  who  also,  I  believe,  in 
this  instance  acted  as  Perfecto.  The  Jefe, 
like  Senor  Martin,  was  a  native  of  Tepic, 
and,  like  him,  of  Indian  descent.  He  is 
the  ruler  of  Mexcaltatan,  while  Senor 
Martin,  his  adjoining  neighbor,  is  pro- 
prietor of  a  general  store  and  gambling 
resort.  Thus  the  two  are  the  great  men 
of  the  place. 

CRIMINAL    SLAUGHTER    OF    THE    HERON 

Presently  the  town  band  began  to  play 
in  the  plaza  opposite  and  the  two  gentle- 
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In  a  dugout  canoe  poling  away  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise.     A  scene  at  Mexcaltatan. 


food  staple  here,  and,  indeed,  but  few  of 
the  people  eat  meat  at  all,  and  many  of 
them  have  never  learned  its  taste,  except- 
ing perhaps  the  flesh  of  water  fowl,  which 
are  usually  so  plentiful  and  tame  they  can 
be  had  for  the  killing. 

We  dallied  over  our  meal,  and  when  at 
length  we  arose  to  go,  our  crowd  of  spec- 
tators had  dwindled  away  to  a  few  strag- 
glers. This  was  a  great  relief,  for  modest 
men,  such  as  our  party  was  composed  of, 
could  not  but  feel  embarrassed  with  so 
much  popularity  thus  unexpectedly  thrust 
upon  them,  and  without  attendance  we 
quietly  stole  back  to  Senor  Martin's.     Here 


men  informed  us  they  had  employed  it  to 
serenade  during  the  evening,  in  honor  of 
our  visit,  which  was  a  great  event  in  the 
history  of  Mexcaltatan.  Only  twice  be- 
fore, we  were  told,  within  a  period  of  which 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,  had  white  men  trod  her  streets. 
That  was  ten  years  before,  when  a  renegade 
American  came  to  kill  egrets  for  their 
plumage.  These  birds  were  then  very 
numerous  and  so  tame  they  could  be 
knocked  over  with  sticks.  He  slaughtered 
them  by  thousands,  and  when  at  length, 
Christian  patience  exhausted,  the  Jefe  rose 
up  in  wrath  against  the  wanton  destruc- 


(i)    On  the  trail  near  Navarette.     (2)    Near  the  miasmal  fever  swamps.     (3)    Mexican  cowboys. 

(4)  The  Plaza  at  Mexcaltatan. 
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tion  of  the  birds  and  stopped  it,  and  ban- 
ished the  man  with  a  stern  warning  never 
to  return,  the  egret  had  been  so  nearly 
exterminated  that  it  is  now  rarely  seen. 
The  plumage  of  these  birds  is  only  valuable 
during  the  nesting  season,  and  it  is  at  this 
time  they  are  killed,  when  the  slaughter  of 
each  mother  bird  means  a  nest  full  of 
perishing  young. 

It  was  the  business  of  this  criminal  to 
kill  birds  for  plumage  to  adorn  our  ladies' 
heads,  and  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind 
which  was  the  greater  criminal,  the  man 
who  killed  the  bird  for  profit,  or  the  lady 
who  wore  the  aigrette  to  satisfy  her  vanity. 
I  call  them  criminals,  for  the  offense  should 
be  made  penal,  if  it  is  not  now;  besides, 
the  word  helps  to  give  vent  to  my  strong 
feeling  in  the  matter.  When  I  see  a  woman 
wearing  the  stuffed  carcasses  of  birds  on 
her  head,  or  the  plumage  of  birds  that 
have  been  killed  to  supply  the  so-called 
adornment,  1  involuntarily  liken  her  to 
the  savage  who  bedecks  himself  in  a  like 
manner. 

It  is  the  same  vanity,  and  an  unre- 
fined, primitive  notion  of  what  consti- 
tutes adornment,  that  prompts  both  to 
adopt  it.  Not  long  since  a  woman  was 
arguing  with  me  long  and  ardently  against 
vivisection,  and  all  the  time  she  talked  I 
watched  the  poor  stuffed  remains  of  a 
bird  bobbing  on  her  hat  as  she  nodded 
her  head  to  punctuate  her  remarks,  and  I 
could  not  help  asking  myself,  "Is  it  a 
sincere  sympathy  for  what  she  terms  'the 
poor,  defenseless,  tortured  creatures'  that 
prompts  her  to  take  the  stand  she  does 
against  vivisection,  or  is  it  simply  a  fad 
with  her  which  she  has  adopted  because 
she  thinks  it  is  'the  thing?"  The  hat, 
with  its  stuffed  bird,  was  a  strong  argument 
against  her  sincerity,  and  not  consistent 
with  her  remarks,  and  I  decided  in  favor 
of  the  fad,  though  I  discreetly  kept  this 
opinion  to  myself,  for  I  am  a  timid  man, 
and  the  wrath  of  a  woman  is  usually  un- 
reasoning, often  unjustified  and  always 
terrible  to  contemplate,  especially  when  a 
man  controverts  her  arguments  with  a 
patent  proof  of  her  insincerity. 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  the  town  that 
night,  so  we  sat  out  of  doors  and  smoked 
to  keep  away  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes 
that  infested  the  place,  while  we  listened 
to  the  music  and  chatted  with  our  jovial 


host  and  his  friend,  the  Jefe.  Though 
neither  of  them  could  speak  English,  we 
had  little  difficulty  in  carrying  on  a  con- 
versation through  Kaiser. 

"Did  you  make  your  wills  before  you 
came?"  asked  Sefior  Martin. 

"No,  why  should  we  make  our  wills  be- 
fore coming  to  Mexcaltatan?" 

"  In  the  high  country  they  consider  it  a 
dangerous  undertaking  to  come  down  here 
to  the  swamps,"  he  explained.  "Once  in 
a  while  a  merchant  from  Tepic  or  Guada- 
lajara comes,  and  before  he  leaves  home 
he  always  makes  his  will  and  says  a  last 
farewell  to  his  family." 

"Did  any  of  them  ever  die  here?"  we 
asked,  with  some  anxiety  lest  we  had  com- 
mitted a  grave  oversight  in  neglecting  to 
make  our  wills  and  bidding  a  fond  fare- 
well to  Gates  and  Bigelow. 

"Oh,  no,  it's  just  an  old  fiction.  After 
the  Conquest  the  Spaniards  ranging  the 
western  coast  of  Mexico  discovered  the 
town,  and  some  of  them  tried  to  live  here, 
but  the  miasmal  swamps  made  them  all 
sick  with  the  fever  and  they  had  to  move 
away,  and  the  place  has  ever  since  been 
looked  upon  as  fatal  to  the  white  man. 
A  bad  name  once  given  a  locality  will 
cling  to  it,  deserved  or  not.  It  is  not 
really  so  bad  now.  The  natives  will  show 
you  piles  of  oyster  shells  that  they  say 
their  forefathers  were  forced  to  open  to 
feed  the  Spaniards  in  those  days.  After 
that  the  Spaniards  came  only  now  and 
then,  when  they  were  on  the  coast  and 
wanted  a  load  of  dried  fish.  There  was 
nothing  to  keep  them  for  there  was  no 
gold  here — nothing  but  fish." 

"What  is  the  population  of  Mexcalta- 
tan?" I  asked. 

"Upwards  of  a  thousand,"  answered  the 
Jefe. 

"Have  you  ever  found  any  relics  that 
would  point  to  its  ancient  origin?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Sefior  Martin.  "Every 
fourteen  years  or  so  the  town  has  been 
burned  down,  and  three  years  ago,  when 
we  had  the  last  fire,  it  was  decided  to 
build  a  brick  house  for  the  Jefe's  office  and 
residence,  and  the  jail,  and  when  excava- 
tions were  made  for  the  foundations  a 
number  of  idols  of  stone  and  clay,  arrow 
heads  and  stone  axes  and  old  pottery  were 
dug  up." 

"What  did  you  do  with  them?" 
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An  embowered  waterway. 

"Gave  them  to  the  children  to  play  with. 
They  were  of  no  use." 

The  following  day  I  endeavored  to  find 
some  of  these  relics,  hoping  they  might 
throw  light  upon  the  people  who  founded 
Mexcaltatan,  but  without  avail.  They  had 
all  been  lost. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  band  ceased  playing, 
and  we  were  invited  to  our  room  in  Senor 
Martin's  house. 

"A  light  will  draw  the  mosquitoes," 
said  our  host,  "so  we  shall  have  no  light, 
but  pass  through  the  door  quickly  and  re- 
tire in  the  dark." 

When  the  door  was  opened  in  we  rushed 
into  unknown  blackness,  and,  for  aught 
we  knew,  to  fall  into  some  bottomless  pit. 
But  we  found  solid  ground  under  our  feet, 
and  after  groping  around  for  some  time, 
and  colliding  with  each  other,  each  dis- 
covered for  himself  a  canvas  cot,  and  went 
to  rest. 

In  the  morning  an  old  senora  set  out  a 
wash  basin  and  some  water  under  the 
cocoanut  trees  of  the  patio,  and  we  bathed 
our  hands  and  faces,  drying  them  upon  our 
handkerchiefs,  for   we    had   forgotten    to 


bring  towels  with  us,  and  our  host  had 
none  to  offer.  Then  Senor  Martin  cut 
green  cocoanuts  from  the  trees  and  gave 
us  to  drink  of  the  milk,  and  afterward  we 
went  out  for  a  fish  breakfast  with  our  iron- 
gray  senora.  Her  hut  was  the  hotel  of 
the  town,  and  one  of  her  guests  was  at  table 
when  we  entered.  He  proved  to  be  a 
school  teacher,  and,  like  the  other  gentle- 
men mentioned,  hailed  from  Tepic.  He 
arose  as  we  entered,  and  extending  his 
hand  to  each,  greeted  us  in  English  with: 

"Good  -  morn-  ing.  I  -  am  -you -friend," 
and  as  we  sat  down  he  continued,  "  I-am- 
vera-much  hun-ger-ie.  1-am-the-school- 
master." 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  some  one  who 
could  speak  English,  and  I  was  exceedingly 
pleased  to  meet  him.  A  schoolmaster,  he 
was  doubtless  a  man  of  some  education, 
and  his  knowledge  of  English  would  en- 
able us  to  converse  with  him  in  our  own 
language,  and  thus  learn  much  of  our 
surroundings  that  we  would  otherwise 
miss. 

"How  large  a  school  have  you,  senor?" 
I  asked,  by  way  of  opening  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  I-count-it-forty-one,"  he  answered 
with  great  precision. 

"A  very  good  school,"  I  commented. 
"Have  you  been  teaching  here  long?" 

"  I-count-it-forty-one." 

I  looked  at  him  with  astonishment.  He 
was  not  a  day  over  twenty-eight. 

"Excuse  me,  how  long  did  you  say?" 

"I-count-it-forty-one."  Then  in  a  mo- 
ment he  continued,  "I-eata-the-meat.  I- 
have-a-sickness." 

Instead  of  fish,  we  then  noticed  that  he 
had  a  small  piece  of  meat  before  him,  fried 
and  burned  very  black. 

"Is  that  better  for  your  ailment  than 
fish?"  I  inquired,  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  he  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  not 
uncommon  in  some  localities  of  western 
Mexico,  and  feeling  a  decided  interest  in 
the  matter,  for  we  had  all  shaken  his 
hand.  But  his  reply  was  apparently  far 
from  the  point. 

"I-have-a-sweet-heart-with-the-beau-ti- 
ful-eyes." 

"Ah,"  I  remarked,  "that  must  be  very 
pleasant." 

"  I-likes-it-here." 

This  was  the  limit  of  the  school-master's 
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English,  except  "Good-bye.  I-am-your- 
friend,"  which  was  repeated  to  each  of  us 
individually  as  we  departed. 

THE    ANCIENT    CANOES 

The  plaza  of  Mexcaltatan  is  a  rectangle, 
in  dimension  about  sixty  by  one  hundred 
feet.  Upon  one  side  of  it  is  the  Jefe's 
house  (which  is  also  the  government  office), 
before  referred  to,  and  this  and  a  small 
church  standing  opposite  are  the  only 
substantial  buildings  in  the  town.  Debris, 
accumulated  through  centuries,  has  made 
solid  ground  of  the  plaza,  and  has  filled  the 
ends  of  the  canals  adjoining  it  to  a  point 
above  the  high  water  mark,  at  flood  tide, 
during  the  dry  season.  But  from  July  to 
September,  when  the  rivers  pour  down 
their  torrents  from  the  mountains  of  the 
interior  into  the  lagunas,  all  but  the  band 
stand  in  the  center  of  the  plaza  is  sub- 
merged, and  when  the  band  discourses 
music  from  its  elevated  position  on  Thurs- 
day and  Sunday  evenings  during  this 
period,  canoes  circle  around  in  and  out 
amongst  the  cocoanut  trees  of  the  plaza, 
for  then  there  is  not  a  square  foot  of  earth 
above  the  flood  to  stand  upon. 

This  was  the  dry  season,  and  nearly  a 
third  of  the  inner  end  of  the  canals  was 
drained.  Below  that,  canoes,  propelled  by 
men  or  women  with  long  poles,  moved  up 
and  down  or  swung  around  the  town  in 
the  canals  that  circle  in  from  the  outer 
lagunas.  Some  of  the  canoes  were  laden 
with  fish  or  shrimps,  coming  in  with  the 
morning  catch;  others  were  passing  out, 
bearing  the  occupants  to  their  morning 
tasks.  There  were  places  in  the  canals 
where  fish  were  so  numerous  that  they 
crowded  each  other.  Once  we  stopped, 
where  a  man  was  sorting  shrimps,  to  watch 
a  school  of  catfish  swarming  close  to  the 
canoe  in  which  the  man  worked,  and  de- 
vouring the  rejected  shrimps  as  he  threw 
them  into  the  water. 

Narrow  paths  were  built  along  the 
canals  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  narrow 
footbridges,  raised  high,  that  they  might 
not  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of 
canoes,  permitted  one  to  cross  from  canal 
to  canal  at  the  points  of  intersection.  We 
made  a  circuit  of  the-  town  along  these 
paths  and  over  the  footbridges,  and  every- 
where were  announced  by  children,  who 


shouted  into  the  huts  as  we  approached, 
"Here  they  come!  Here  they  come!" 
and  curious  minded  folk  stood  in  the  doors 
to  gaze  at  us  as  we  passed. 

After  our  inspection,  we  returned  to  the 
plaza.  Here  Senor  Martin  and  the  Jefe 
were  waiting  for  us  to  accompany  them 
upon  an  excursion  amongst  the  lagunas. 
We  were  soon  away,  the  five  of  us,  and  two 
Indian  canoemen  in  a  large  dugout,  shoot- 
ing here  and  there  through  the  beautiful 
embowered  waterways,  now  in  narrow 
places  where  the  mangroves  nearly  closed 
overhead,  now  into  crystal  lakes — a  verit- 
able fairy  maze — until  we  were  quite  con- 
fused with  it  all. 

A     SUCCESSFUL     CHINAMAN 

It  was  near  eleven  o'clock  when  at  length 
we  returned,  and  were  landed  at  a  great 
drying  wharf,  to  be  introduced  to  a  Chinese 
merchant,  who  conducted  the  chief  indus- 
try of  the  town — dried  fish  and  shrimps. 
Ten  years  ago  this  Chinaman  from  San 
Francisco's  Chinatown  landed  at  Mexcal- 
tatan with  a  total  capital  of  fifty  pesos  in 


An  ancient  idol  found  near  San  Bias. 
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his  pocket,  and  an  accumulated  stock  of 
absorbed  western  American  push.  Now 
he  is  doing  a  yearly  business  of  $150,000 
in  dried  fish,  which  he  exports  to  his  fellow 
countrymen  in  San  Francisco,  and  dried 
shrimps  which  he  markets  in  the  interior 
cities  of  Mexico.  He  owns  a  large  fleet  of 
dugout  canoes,  manned  by  Indians,  some 
engaged  in  fishing,  others,  the  carreteros, 
or  freighters,  in  carrying  the  prepared 
product  to  the  mainland  mule  trains,  or  to 
the  steamers  at  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan. 
One  can  pass  through  inland  lagunas  al- 


working  capital  of  $300,000.  He  deplored 
the  fact  that  he  could  not  get  a  concession 
to  carry  on  the  deep  water  shark  fishing  of 
the  coast,  for  shark  fins  sell  readily  in 
San  Francisco's  Chinese  colony;  but  an- 
other Chinaman  has  that  concession. 


THE    SCHOOL    AND    THE    JAIL 

From  the  Chinaman's  drying  yards  we 
visited  a  school.  The  master — not  our 
friend — seemed  much  pleased  at  the  op- 


A  street  of  Mexcaltatan  at  low  tide. 


most  the  entire  distance  from  San  Bias,  at 
the  south  of  Mexcaltatan,  to  Mazatlan,  to 
the  north  of  it,  a  distance  by  canoe  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  there- 
abouts, possibly  a  little  more,  and  this 
route  has  offered  the  Chinaman  a  cheap 
method  of  transportation  for  his  products 
destined  to  the  northbound  steamers. 
To  be  exact,  his  business  the  year  before 
our  visit  amounted  to  $50,000  in  fish, 
$100,000  in  shrimps,  and  $3,000  in  salt — 
Mexican  money.  In  ten  years  he  has  ac- 
cumulated  in    these   lines   of   industry   a 


portunity  to  have  his  schoolroom  and  his 
flock  photographed.  His  flock  at  the  time 
consisted  of  but  three  children — all  boys. 
However,  he  politely  excused  himself  until 
he  could  gather  in  some  more  youngsters, 
for  he  wished  to  make  a  good  showing. 
We  waited  for  him,  and  in  a  little  while  he 
returned  with  four  or  five  recruits  whom 
he  had  gathered  from  adjoining  houses, 
and  the  photograph  was  duly  made. 
The  school  house  was  much  superior  to 
the  average  dwelling.  It  served  also  as 
the   sleeping   room   of    the   master,    as   a 
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canvas  cot  in  the  rear,  enclosed  within  a 
mosquito  bar,  gave  evidence. 

Opening  upon  the  patio  behind  the 
Jefe's  quarters  is  a  jail  in  which  three 
Indian  prisoners  were  confined — two  men 
and  a  woman.  Some  weeks  previously  the 
prisoners,  with  another  woman,  left  San 
Bias  one  day  in  a  dugout  canoe,  en  route 
to  Mazatlan.  They  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  the  canoe  capsized,  and  one  of  the 
women  perished.  The  three  survivors 
reached  an  island  in  safety,  but  every  rag 
of  clothing  had  been  torn  from  their  backs 
by  the  buffeting  of  the  sea,  and  all  their 
food  and  everything  they  owned  in  the 
world  was  lost  beneath  the  waves.  The 
sea  drove  the  body  of  the  drowned  woman 
upon  the  shore,  and  the  three,  with 
sticks  and  hands,  dug  a  grave  in  the  sand 
and  buried  it  to  protect  it  from  the  thou- 
sands of  vultures  hovering  above  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  ghoulish  feast. 

1  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of 
how  the  survivors,  with  nothing  but  bare 
hands,  found  means  to  eke  out  an  exis- 
tence upon  fish  which  were  caught  by  the 
most  primitive  methods,  and  upon  roots 
that  they  dug.  Finally  they  were  dis- 
covered and  rescued  by  a  passing  canoe 
and  brought  to  Mexcaltatan.  Here  their 
nakedness  was  covered  and  then  they  were 
thrown  into  prison  for  committing  the 
heinous  offense  of  burying  a  human  body 
before  the  proper  authorities  had  viewed 
it,  for  under  the  laws  of  Mexico  this  is  a 
crime.  The  law  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of 
bodies  left  unburied  will  be  devoured  by 
the  ever-waiting  vultures  in  a  few  brief 
hours,  for  vultures  leave  nothing  but  bones. 

Six  months  in  prison  was  the  sentence. 
The  unfortunate  ones  each  had  a  small 
cell,  with  earthen  floor,  and  no  blanket, 
bedding  or  furniture.  The  cells  had  no 
windows,  but  an  iron-barred  door  admitted 
light  and  air.  A  chain  passed. around  one 
of  the  bars  and  around  a  log  laid  across 


the  doorway  outside,  the  links  of  the  chain 
fastened  with  an  antiquated  padlock,  held 
very  insecurely  the  occupants.  I  could 
not  help  remarking  that  if  the  prisoners 
had  been  very  ambitious  to  escape  they 
could  have  done  so  with  slight  effort.  The 
Chief  of  Police — and  he  constituted  the 
entire  police  force  of  the  town — graciously 
permitted  a  gift  of  a  few  coins  to  the 
prisoners. 

Referring  again  to  the  vultures,  I  may 
say  that  they  were  particularly  numerous 
and  tame  at  Mexcaltatan.  They  sat  upon 
the  roofs,  were  at  home  in  the  plaza,  and 
everywhere  watched  for  fish  scraps  like  a 
lot  of  hungry  chickens.  Upon  ascending 
the  narrow  steps  in  the  band  stand  I  had 
to  push  one  of  them  out  of  my  way.  With- 
out these  scavengers  Mexcaltatan  would 
not  be  habitable,  for  fish  refuse  would 
make  a  pest  hole  of  it. 

There  were  two  or  three  cows  wading  in 
the  shallow  water  and  swimming  across  the 
deeper  channels  to  browse  upon  the  ver- 
dure of  an  adjacent  island.  Senor  Martin 
told  us  they  ate  fish,  and  moreover,  he 
assured  us,  they  were  adept  at  catching 
them.  Perhaps  they  did,  but  it  stretched 
one's  credulity  to  believe  it,  and  I  did  not 
see  them  do  it.  There  were,  however, 
hogs  wallowing  in  the  mud,  and  chickens 
everywhere,  which  lived  almost  wholly 
upon  fish. 

Our  horses  were  to  be  in  waiting  on  the 
mainland  at  three  o'clock,  and  after  a 
dinner  consisting  of  the  famous  Aztec  dish, 
tatishuile,  composed  wholly  of  shrimps, 
and  an  especially  toothsome  fish  known 
locally  as  majarras,  we  bade  good-bye  to 
Senor  Martin  and  the  Jefe. 

And  so  we  left  behind  us  this  wonderful 
bit  of  old  Mexico,  with  its  quaint  people 
and  quaint  life,  its  ancient  canals  and 
embowered  lagunas,  its  flowers  and  its 
birds,  well  satisfied  with  our  visit,  and 
withal  quite  ready  to  move  on  to  other 
scenes. 
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^VERY  year  they  talked 
camp,  but  never  got  any 
|g|  farther  than  idle  specula- 
tion as  to  the  cost  of  a 
tent.  A  camp  would  be 
more  restful  than  a  sum- 
mer hotel,  they  thought, 
but  the  getting  ready  would  mean  endless 
trouble;  besides,  who  of  them  could  im- 
agine The  Master  of  the  House,  ever  irre- 
proachable of  dignity  and  immaculate  of 
attire,  in  the  guise  of  a  camper?  The 
thing  was  out  of  the  question. 

Instead,  they  sat  in  the  piazza  rockers 
of  hotels  on  beach  or  mountain  and  se- 
cretly longed  for  the  comforts  of  home. 

Last  year  the  middle  of  July  found  them 
rebels — they  would  not  go  anywhere. 
Every  morning  "The  Captain"  congratu- 
lated herself  that  she  had  been  able  to 
choose  her  own  cantaloupe;  in  the  moon- 
flower-scented  darkness  of  the  front  porch 
The  Master  of  the  House  left  off  smoking 
a  whole  minute  to  reiterate: 

"So  glad  we  didn't  go  anywhere  this 
year;    home's  the  best  place." 

But  the  tense  lines  around  his  mouth 
were  deeper.  The  Captain  did  not  like 
them;  no  longer  could  she  shut  her  eyes 
on  the  truth — The  Master  of  the  House 
was  working  too  hard.  He  was  bringing 
his  business  worry  home  with  him,  taking 
it  to  bed  with  him,  eating  breakfast  with 


it.  She  almost  hated  the  pretty  little  nest 
of  her  own  choosing;  it  was  their  own — 
all  paid  for — paid  for  with  the  youth  and 
strength  of  The  Master  of  the  House.  She 
laid  her  hand  on  his  where  it  nervously 
grasped  the  arm  of  the  chair;  but  he  did 
not  seem  conscious  of  her  touch.  He  was 
smoking  too  much,  she  knew  that  also,  but, 
being  a  wise  woman,  she  said  nothing. 

Steadily  and  conscientiously  the  mer- 
cury rose.  One  day  at  lunch  The  Captain 
was  guilty  of  a  white  kimona;  three  tub 
plunges  between  six  and  six  did  not  greatly 
abate  the  discomfort  of  The  Master  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Root  forgot  to  bark  at  the 
butcher's  boy  and  wagged  his  tail  but 
feebly  when  master  came  home.  As  she 
burned  the  brandy  in  her  demi-tasse,  The 
Captain  said  deliberately: 

"We  will  go  camping." 

"And  may  I  inquire  when?"  from  The 
Master  of  the  House. 

"At  once." 

"Shall  we  take  the  next  car?"  as  frigidly 
as  the  consciousness  of  a  wilted  collar  and 
damp  forehead  permitted. 

"If  you  wish." 

"Well,  meet  me  at  the  boat-club  wharf 
at  five  o'clock." 

"  I  shall  be  there." 

During  all  this  Girlie  had  held  her  ice- 
cream spoon  suspended  between  her  plate 
and   sadly  drooping  little  mouth.      Was 
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Father  going  to  be  cross  again  and  say 
things  she  could  not  quite  understand? 
No;  Mother  was  smiling  as  she  rose  from 
the  table. 

With  the  help  of  the  two  servants  The 
Captain  got  together  a  few — a  very  few — 
necessities;  blankets,  towels,  a  frying-pan, 
a  coffee-pot,  nearly  completed  the  list. 
Elise  and  Blanche  joyfully  accepted  a  tele- 
phoned invitation,  and  at  five  o'clock  and 
five  minutes  there  embarked  from  the  boat 
club  an  irresponsible  but  totally  care-free 
seven.  (Besides  Mr.  Root,  Gordon  Clark, 
an  experienced  riverman  had  been  added 
to  the  passenger  list.) 

"Where  is  our  tent?"  from  Girlie  brought 
no  response  from  The  Master  of  the  House, 
who  was  rowing  and  sweating  in  the  sun. 

Two  hours  later,  and  miles  upstream, 
came  the  same  question  with  no  answer, 
but  now,  by  some  miracle,  the  tense  lines 
were  relaxing,  though  The  Master  of  the 
House  was  still  rowing  and  sweating. 
Thirty  minutes  more,  and  he  was  smiling 
as  he  said  to  Girlie: 

"Our  tent  should  be  here- 
abouts; I  sent  it  up  by  the 
county  road;  look  for  a  tall 
poplar  tree,  Sharp  Eyes." 

Three  pairs  of  sharp  eyes 
discovered  no  tall  poplar. 
Willows  hung  over  the 
dimpling  river,  looking  like 
ladies  at  their  toilets,  their 
long  tresses  falling  in  dis- 
tracting beauty.  Long  ago 
the  seven  had  left  behind 
the  discordance  of  poor 
hungry  "  chippy."  Now 
thrushes  called  softly  to 
mates  on  the  other  bank 
— Was  that  a  mocking- 
bird? 

No  tall  poplar  tree  ap- 
peared; darkness  fell — what 
matter?  Was  not  care  left 
back  there  with  the  bricks? 
As  the  moon  rose  they 
came  to  a  sandy  point  that 
hospitably  ran  far  out  in 
the  river  to  meet  them, 
and,  as  by  common  con- 
sent, they  were  ashore. 

It  was  perfect:  a  clump 
of  sycamores,  numerous  wil- 
lows, a  bit  of  grass  plot,  a 


sandy  floor  already  swept  and  garnished 
for  them.  Behind  were  sheer  rocks  and  a 
spring  cunningly  hidden  from  casual  look; 
a  winding  trail  up  the  rocks. 

The  women  folk  lay  on  the  sand;  the 
men  disappeared  up  the  trail,  and  returned 
staggering  under  a  bulky  load.  Incredibly 
soon — though  it  was  twelve  of  the  clock — 
the  spread  of  canvas  glimmered  through 
the  trees  and  the  seven  slept. 

Yesterday  the  racking  burr  of  the  alarm 
clock  called  them  from  dreams  to  day- 
light's wearying  round;  this  morning  the 
birds  told  the  seven  what  sleepers  were 
missing — the  first  fire-opal  in  the  sky,  the 
morning  face  of  the  river,  the  smell  of  the 
dew,  the  cleanness  of  the  world. 

After  a  bath  in  the  river,  The  Master  of 
the  House  was  shaving  himself.  The  mir- 
ror hung  on  a  maple  and  he  saw  his  tired, 
lined  face  wreathed  by  tender  green.  At 
home,  Father's  shaving  was  a  trying  thing 
to  Girlie;  she  scarcely  dared  to  draw  a 
deep  breath  for  fear  of  making  him  cut 
himself.     Here  she  danced  and  sang  re- 
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gardless:  how  could  Father  be  cross  with 
that  pretty  green  wreath  around  his  face? 

Gordon  Clark  had  breakfast  ready. 
What  was  the  magic  in  the  tin  coffee  pot? 
The  Master  of  the  House  drank  two  cups. 
At  home  they  had  tried  many  makes  of 
pot  from  French  biggin  to  patent  perco- 
lator; aluminum,  brass,  silver;  nearly 
always  there  was  something  wrong  with 
the  coffee.  The  cook  wept  —  said  she 
"neber  seen  no  one  man  so  hard  to  please 
with  his  eatin's."  Out  here  precisely  the 
same  mocha  was  used — the  magic  was  in 
the  pot. 

Then  the  corn  bread,  just  plain,  coarse 
meal  mixed  with  water,  but  the  flavor  of 
it!  And  back  in  town  people  were  eating 
breakfast  food — the  seven  pitied  them. 

The  Master  of  the  House  safely  in  the 
boat  for  the  long  row  to  town,  the  women 
folk  set  about  house-cleaning.  The  tin 
plates  and  cups  were  washed  in  the  river; 
a  handful  of  white  sand  rubbed  over  them 
and  they  were  silver-bright.  The  sand 
floor  was  swept  with  a  rake. 

The  camp  outfit  consisted  of  a  twelve 
by  fourteen,  "fifteen-ounce"  duck  tent 
with  a  fly  adjusted  as  a  front  porch  that 
sheltered  two  hammocks  for  those  who 
preferred  sleeping  in  the  open.  A  piece  of 
sailcloth  tied  to  two  trees  made  a  shelter 
for  food  stores.     There  was  no  habitation 


in  sight,  but,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
were  railroad  tracks  with  a  diminutive 
station-house  hiding  around  the  bend  a 
mile  downstream.  The  passenger  schedule 
included  an  afternoon  train. 

Unbelievably  short  were  the  hours,  and 
it  was  soon  time  for  Gordon  Clark  to  cross 
the  river  with  the  boat  to  meet  The  Master 
of  the  House.  As  the  returning  skiff  hove 
in  sight  The  Captain  stood  at  the  landing 
expecting  to  hear  the  fiat: 

"We  go  home  to-morrow;  I've  had 
enough  of  this." 

Instead  she  saw  The  Master  of  the  House 
seated  in  the  stern  almost  hidden  by 
packages. 

"Thought  we'd  stay  awhile  to  please 
the  children,"  he  explained  as  the  cargo 
was  unshipped. 

The  days  went  by, 
The  Captain  happily 
hoping,  the  children  beg- 
ging with  shining  eyes,  to 
stay  "  two  weeks."  Satur- 
day afternoon,  The  Mas- 
ter of  the  House  looked 
a  veritable  Santa  Claus  with  his  pack  when 
he  landed  at  camp.  He  was  soon  busily  at 
work,  burying  ice,  hanging  leg  of  lamb  for 
to-morrow's  barbecuing,  while  the  Captain 
arranged  extra  bedding  in  the  tent.  At 
dusk  she  walked  shoreward.  Could  she 
believe  the  evidence  of  her  eyes?  Yes,  it 
was  true:   The  Master  of  the  House  was 
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barefooted!  Pipe  in  mouth,  he  moved 
about  cheerfully  busy;  the  tense  lines 
were  gone. 

After  supper,  while  Gordon  Clark  told 
the  children  hair-raising  tales  of  a  "var- 
mint" he  had  heard  in  the  woods,  The 
Master  of  the  House  and  The  Captain  sat 
alone  on  the  shore. 

"  Let's  stay  here  till  September,"  he  said. 

"Well,  I'll  think  about  it,"  answered  the 
wise  little  Captain  with  shameless  diplo- 
macy. 

They  stayed.  The  month  stretched  it- 
self to  six  weeks,  seven  weeks.  Each  day 
was  sufficient  unto  itself. 

For  ten  days  no  rain  fell,  and  The  Cap- 
tain, still  ignorant  of  the  real  joy  of  the 
open,  rendered  secret  thanks  unto  a  kind 


weather-man.  Friends  came  to  see  her; 
friends  in  dainty  summer  apparel.  She, 
clad  in  camp-stained  capki,  received  them 
and  bored  them  with  eulogies  of  camp  life 
until  they  said: 

"Oh,  it  is  fine — so  long  as  it  doesn't 
rain." 

At  last  the  bugbear  appeared.  From  the 
beginning  it  fell  heavily;  and  everybody 
was  excited,  everybody  but  Gordon  Clark, 
who,  without  apparent  hurry,  got  perish- 
ables under  cover  and  soon  all  were  snug 
in  blankets.  Lullaby  of  lullabies  is  rain 
on  a  tent!  Though,  to  be  sure,  the  seven 
were,  by  this  time,  far  beyond  the  need  of 
any  lullaby:  they  awoke  at  dawn,  at  dusk 
were  ready  for  supper  and  bed. 

Yet  there  were  the  long  rainy  days  to  be 


And  bored  them  with  eulogies  of  camp  life. 
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got  through,  The  Captain  remembered. 
The  long  rainy  days  were  delightful !  With 
the  fly  in  front,  the  tent  door  could  be  left 
open  in  all  weathers. 

The  seven  feared  no  wild  creature. 
Nearly  every  day  the  girls  had  a  lesson  in 
natural  history.  What  man  can  name  a 
sight  prettier  than  a  mother  thrush  teach- 
ing her  brood  to  fly?  Early  one  August 
morning  she  began  just  outside  of  the  tent. 
Such  fluttering,  calling,  and  answering! 
One  little  fellow  perched  on  a  limb  about 
two  feet  above  the  ground  lost  his  nerve 
and  would  not  try  his  wings  for  all  mother's 
coaxing.  Every  trembling  "peep"  of  his 
brought  a  tender  response  from  her.  Some- 
times, when  a  few  seconds  elapsed  between 
his  call  and  her  answer,  his  eyes  wore  a 
frightened  look,  but  never  once  did  he  call 
a  second  time  before  her  reply.  One  must 
lie  covered  with  sand  to  photograph  this 
timid  mite. 


Camera-hunting,  canoeing,  bathing,  fish- 
ing filled  the  days  so  that  they  slipped 
away,  and  it  was  the  first  of  September 

Settled  at  home,  The  Captain  counted 
the  cost,  as  women  do. 

The  family  had  had  nearly  seven  weeks 
of  outing  at  something  like  this  figure: 

Rent  of  tent $  5.00 

Hire  of  Clark  (at  fifty  cents  per  day)  25.00 

Lard,  bacon,  pork,  flour,  meal  .  .  .  25.00 

Vegetables  and  milk  (from  a  farmer)  1 5.00 

Railroad  fare 00.00 

Laundering  fine  white   dresses  (at 

summer  hotel  prices) 00.00 

Hats,  gowns,  shoes,  parasols,  veils, 

fans 00.00 

The  Master  of  the  House — who  was  not 
given  to  post-mortems — did  no  such  cal- 
culating; but  when  his  club  bills  came  in, 
he  whistled  softly. 

"  I  never  knew  what  cigars  cost  me  until 
I  find  what  they  didn't  cost  me  this  sum- 
mer.    Next  year  I'll  buy  a  tent." 


I  never  knew  what  cigars  cost  me  until  I  find  what  they  didn't 
cost  me  this  summer.     Next  year  I'll  buy  a  tent." 


WHITE    MAN'S    PLUCK 
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HE  name  of  the  man 
really  matters  not  at  all. 
It  chances  to  beTichenor 
— but  it  might  have  been 
Smith,  or  Jones,  or  Mc- 
Graw.  He  was  white,  and 
that  took  him-  through. 


By  1876  the  buffalo  already  had  become 
scarce  upon  the  Western  plains.  Of  the 
great  southern  herd  almost  4,000,000  were 
killed  in  the  three  years,  '72,  '73,  '74;  in 
'75  large  bands  were  few;  in  '76  the  buffalo 
hunter  was  working  hard  for  an  income 
from  his  profession,  and  the  Indian  was 
furious  and  aghast.  For  him  the  buffalo 
had  been  a  reliance.  The  three  railroads 
— Union  Pacific,  Kansas  Pacific,  Santa  Fe 
— stretched  out  across  the  buffalo's  domain, 
and  spelled  doom  to  it  and  to  the  Indian 
together. 

Tichenor,  the  hero  of  my  tale,  and  a 
companion  who  is  no  hero  at  all,  left  Hays 
City,  Kansas,  in  November,  '76,  with  their 
buffalo  outfit  of  guns,  provisions  and  team 
and  wagon  for  a  final  hunt.  Western 
Kansas  still  had  a  sprinkling  of  humps 
worth  the  getting,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
two  men  the  wanderlust  was  again  strong. 
Cheyenne  and  Sioux,  Arapahoe  and  Kiowa, 
were  uneasy  and  abroad — but  in  the 
Seventies  men  of  the  West  had  grown  so 
accustomed  to  the  Indian  on  murder  bent 
that  he  was  accepted  as  an  evil  which 
must  be  met  and  could  not  be  shunned. 
Kansas  was  fighting  her  own  battles. 

Sixty  miles  west  and  slightly  south  of 
Ellis,  Tichenor  and  partner  went  into 
camp.  Their  habitation  was  a  dugout. 
At  the  base  of  a  clay  hill  had  been  chiseled 
into  the  slope  a  room;  the  ends  and  the 
two  sides  were  of  dirt,  poles  were  laid 
across  and  buffalo  hides  were  placed 
thereon  for  ceiling  or  roof,  and  a  canvas 
flap  flanked  by  buffalo  hides  formed  the 


door.  In  such  a  nook  two  hunters  might 
be  very  comfortable.  Fuel  was  plentiful, 
for  buffalo  chips  were  everywhere;  a  creek 
flowed  but  a  short  distance  away. 

The  twain  had  hunted  with  fair  success 
for  some  weeks,  and  had  been  unmolested, 
when  the  partner  proposed  that  one  of 
them  should  go  into  Ellis  for  supplies.  To 
this  Dr.  Tichenor  agreed,  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  the  other.  And  now,  after  the  deci- 
sion, a  strange  thing  occurred,  for  which  I 
will  vouch,  upon  Dr.  Tichenor's  word. 
Three  nights  in  succession  appeared  to 
him  in  his  slumber  his  mother  (dead,  she, 
through  fifteen  years),  and  told  him  not  to 
remain  behind. 

"  Do  not  stay  here  alone,"  she  said. 

"Do  not  stay  here  alone." 

"  Do  not  stay  here  alone." 

But  Tichenor  had  been  o'er-long  on  the 
frontier  to  be  swayed  by  anything  of  the 
occult.  Such  men  wax  severely  practical. 
Besides,  he  was  brave,  and  somewhat  stub- 
born; much  oppressed,  then,  all  in  all,  to 
being  bluffed  by  what  might  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  reflection  of  his  own  thoughts. 
With  a  laugh  he  mentioned  to  his  partner 
the  dream;  and  in  a  laugh  he  rejected  his 
partner's  overtures,  warnings,  protesta- 
tions. The  partner  was  of  disposition 
more  malleable.  Him  the  dream  fright- 
ened. But  the  fright  was  only  transient; 
it  did  not  last  to  Ellis,  a  mere  two  days 
and  sixty  miles. 

So,  the  die  being  cast,  the  partner  rode 
away,  with  wagon  and  team — and  we  will 
dismiss  him,  for  by  all  account  he  never 
came  back,  nor  tried  to  come  back,  nor 
sent  any  one  back,  but  went  dead  drunk. 

Tichenor  was  left  alone  to  his  dugout, 
to  his  resources  of  buffalo  chips,  buffalo 
meat,  buffalo  gun — the  old-time,  trusty 
Sharpe's  single-shot  45-120,  the  most  pow- 
erful black-powder  gun  ever  furnished  to 
the  frontier.     Left  alone,  to  these  resources 
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and  the  resources  of  white  man's  pluck 
(best  of  all),  with  winter  due,  in  the  midst 
of  that  vast  expanse  of  rolling  fenceless 
plains,  naked  and  dun,  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  by  the  avid  hostile. 

Yet  such  a  matter  was  all  in  the  year's 
work.  As  the  doctor  says  to-day:  "I 
didn't  mind.  I  felt  that  I  could  take  care 
of  myself.  I  knew  that  nothing  could  get 
near  me  if  I  saw  it  first — and  I  was  a  light 
sleeper." 

Luckily  so.  Just  at  dusk  on  the  even- 
ing of  December  21st,  while  he  was  getting 
a  pail  of  water  from  the  creek,  he  dis- 
tinguished what  he  supposed  was  a  bunch 
of  buffalo  filing  along  the  far  crest  of  the 
hill  behind  the  dugout,  and  dimly  lined 
against  the  darkening  sky.  He  smiled 
with  satisfaction. 

"There  are  some  humps  coming  down 
to  water,"  he  said.  "  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing I'll  turn  out  and  get  them." 

Fortune  thus  appearing  so  to  favor  him, 
he  ate  with  gusto  his  supper,  contentedly 
smoked  a  pipe,  and  stowed  himself  under 
his  blankets  upon  the  piles  of  robes  against 
the  rear  wall  to  sleep.  As  a  protection 
from  varmint  invaders,  and  more  securely 
to  hold  the  canvas  flap  door,  across  the 
doorway  he  had  drawn  as  usual  the  mess- 
box. 

Light  sleeper  he  was;  but  light  as  he  was 
I  like  to  think  that  the  spirit  of  his  dream 
hovered  over  him,  yearning  to  save  him 
yet — for  was  he  not  her  boy?  Something 
awakened  him,  to  catch  the  slightest  of 
rattling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mess-box. 
Morning  was  near — this  he  knew  intuitively 
with  the  plainsman's  instinct,  although 
darkness  still  reigned.  He  ascribed  the 
rattling  to  a  skunk  (the  camp  having  been 
bothered  by  such  pests),  and  hastily  aris- 
ing he  went  to  the  box  and  drove  the 
unseen  creature  away. 

He  returned  to  bed.  He  was  again 
awakened,  to  hear  the  rattle  renewed. 
Morning  surely  was  at  hand,  for  the  dark- 
ness had  grayed,  and  objects  within  the 
dugout  were  visible.  Breathing  vengeance 
upon  the  intruding  animal,  he  hastily 
donned  his  trousers,  slipped  a  cartridge 
into  his  pocket,  and  grabbing  his  loaded 
gun  shoved  the  mess-box  a  bit  one  side 
and  in  his  bare  feet  stepped  out. 

Amidst  the  misty  gray  a  figure  of  a  man 
was  running  up  the  hill-slope.      Tichenor 


instantly  hailed  him — "Stop,  you;  or  I'll 
shoot!"  He  hailed  again — "Hey,  you; 
halt!"  The  figure  whirled,  and  fired  at 
him.  'Twas  an  Indian.  Tichenor's  gun 
leaped  to  his  cheek,  spoke  with  belch  and 
bang,  and  the  fugitive  fell  in  a  heap.  At 
this  time,  and  for  some  years  afterward, 
Tichenor  was  one  of  the  best  quick  shots 
in  the  West. 

Immediately,  he  says,  a  perfect  shower 
of  bullets,  from  all  directions,  thudded  and 
hissed  about  him,  but  touched  him  not. 
Turning,  he  bolted,  loading  as  he  went,  for 
the  dugout  and  shelter.  Buffalo-chips,  his 
fuel,  had  been  stacked  in  a  double  row 
beside  the  doorway,  and  now  in  the  niche 
formed  by  them  and  the  corner  of  the  dug- 
out stood  already  an  Indian.  Without 
slackening  Tichenor  dropped;  the  Indian's 
bullet  caught  him  half  way  and  plowed 
a  furrow  straight  through  the  middle  of 
his  scalp;  Tichenor  lunged  onward,  to  dive 
through  the  doorway;  twisting  he  reached 
out,  thrust  the  muzzle  of  his  heavy  Sharpe's 
against  the  Indian's  body  and  pulled  the 
trigger. 

Blood  and  flesh,  he  says,  spurted  through 
the  air  and  the  savage  collapsed,  to  lie  at 
the  doorway  all  the  long  day. 

"Spat!  Spattity!  Spattity!  Spat!  Spat!" 
A  score  of  bullets  ripped  through  the  can- 
vas, following  him  inside.  But  he  dodged 
to  a  far  corner  and  crouched  there,  out  of 
the  line  of  fire. 

"  Spattity !  Spat,  spat,  spat ! "  Thick  and 
fast  entered  the  lead — sounding  upon  the 
canvas  flap  like  hail.  The  buffalo  hides 
were  riddled;  the  mess  box  splintered — 
and,  incidentally,  the  contents  spoiled. 
But  a  set  of  leaky  pots  and  pans  was  of 
small  moment  in  that  crisis. 

A  lull  ensued.  Tichenor  had  collected 
his  ammunition  around  him,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  a  rush.  That  the  Indians  should 
not  think  they  had  drawn  his  teeth  he  took 
advantage  of  the  lull,  and  crept  to  the 
door.  The  blood  was  streaming  down  over 
his  face,  but  through  one  of  the  many  holes 
in  the  canvas  he  peeped  out.  A  semi- 
circle of  savages,  prone  and  kneeling,  was 
ranged  before  the  dugout,  only  thirty 
yards  distant,  ready  and  watching. 

The  sun  was  almost  up.  The  light  was 
pretty  good.  Tichenor  stuck  his  Sharpe's 
through  the  hole,  sighted  an  instant,  and 
pulled.     The  Indian  selected  for  the  honor 
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leaped  high  into  the  air  and  came  down, 
dead.     Indian  three. 

"Crack!  Crackity  crack!"  and  "Spat, 
spat,  spattity  spat!"  Tichenor  retired 
precipitately.  A  bullet  had  creased  each 
temple.     Wounds  two  and  three. 

The  Indians  were  shooting  very  well, 
even  too  well. 

"  I  had  a  bum  head,  sure,"  says  Tich- 
enor, and  shows  the  scars. 

Back  in  his  corner  he  crouched  again;  a 
badger  effectually  driven  to  earth,  but  at 
bay.  The  Indians  continued  their  bom- 
bardment, to  avenge  the  third  brave. 
But  the  fire  finally  slackened,  and  ceased. 

"Now  for  that  rush,"  thought  Tichenor; 
and  set  his  teeth  hard.  They  would  not 
get  him  easy.     He  listened. 

Outside  an  Indian  called  to  him. 

"Hey.     Come  out.     No  hurt." 

Tichenor  did  not  answer. 

"No  hurt.  Little  eat,  then  go,"  alleged 
the  Indian. 

But  Tichenor  had  been  educated  in  In- 
dian strategy,  and  he  well  knew  that  this 
promise,  "no  hurt"  was  a  fake,  pure  and 
simple.  To  an  Indian  after  scalps  every- 
thing is  fair. 

"  If  you  want  me,  come  and  get  me," 
retorted  Tichenor.  "There  are  three  of  us 
in  here  and  we're  all  fighting!" 

Suddenly  Tichenor  smelled  smoke — 
acrid  and  strong.  It  drifted  in  through 
the  perforated  canvas,  and  through  the 
other  crevices  thereabouts.  He  inter- 
preted. While  the  one  Indian  had  been 
attracting  his  attention,  another  Indian 
had  stolen  noiselessly  up  and  fired  the 
store  of  buffalo  chips.  From  the  be- 
leaguers a  shout  of  shrill  exultation  rose 
and  fell.  They  were  to  smoke  him  out, 
or  burn  him  out,  whichever  happened. 

Tichenor  hesitated  only  a  minute.  Then 
he  made  up  his  mind.  He  might  as  well 
be  shot  as  be  smothered.  At  least,  he 
would  die  in  the  open,  and  fighting.  Has- 
tily he  put  a  cartridge  in  his  mouth  and 
another  between  his  fingers,  wiped  the 
blood  from  his  eyes,  seized  his  bucket  of 
water,  and  burst  from  the  doorway.  In 
the  moment  of  surprise  occasioned  by  his 
unexpected  and  most  bloody  appearance 
he  had  kicked  the  fire  in  all  directions  and 
had  dashed  his  water  upon  it.  Then  he 
began  to  shoot.     So  did  the  Indians. 

An  Indian  standing  just  in  advance  of 


the  semicircle  he  conjectured  to  be  the 
spokesman — and  him  he  shot  with  the 
.45  ball  through  the  body.  The  Indian 
tumbled  backwards.  An  Indian  (Tich- 
enor loves  to  think  that  it  was  the  one  who 
lighted  the  fire)  noting  the  deadly  muzzle 
swung  in  his  direction,  started  to  run; 
holding  eager  bead  upon  his  head  Tichenor 
bowled  him  over  flat.  He  was  shooting, 
that  day,  was  Tichenor. 

Now  a  bullet  struck  him  in  the  ribs  and 
passed  clear  through.  A  bullet  struck  him 
in  the  leg  between  thigh  and  knee  and 
passed  clear  through.  Wounds  four  and 
five.  Indians  also  four  and  five.  He 
could  do  no  more,  and  reserving  his  third 
cartridge  he  sprang  back,  and  went  diving, 
reeling,  to  his  corner. 

He  prepared  for  the  rush.  He  removed 
the  broken  head  from  a  cask  of  powder,  and 
placed  the  cask  handy.  The  cask  was 
a  comforting  thought — a  friend  in  need. 
When  the  savages  had  crowded  in — boom! 

The  rush  did  not  come.  While  waiting, 
Tichenor  crawled  stealthily  about,  and  into 
the  bullet  holes  in  the  clay  walls  stuffed 
little  rolls  of  paper,  telling  of  the  day. 
People  might  want  to  know  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  to  whom  it  had  happened.  But 
he  never  strayed  long  from  his  powder 
cask.  The  crawling  was  painful,  to  a  man 
shot  through  leg,  body  and  three  times  in 
the  head.  Exhausted,  he  remained  in  his 
corner. 

The  time  passed,  but  he  kept  no  track  of 
time.  He  was  an  animal,  backed  into  the 
depths  of  its  last  refuge,  pang-racked,  de- 
spairing, utterly  reckless,  ready  to  strike, 
and  die.  A  splendid  example  of  atavism 
for  the  scientist  was  Dr.  Tichenor  at  this 
hour.  Blood  was  calling  for  blood,  and  all 
his  ancestry  of  the  Stone  Age  was  rife 
within  him. 

The  rush  did  not  come.  In  his  corner 
of  the  dugout  the  doctor  crouched  and 
suffered — and  waited.  His  dream  re- 
curred to  him.  If  his  mother  had  known, 
she  must  be  knowing  now — and  in  his  half 
swoons  he  could  imagine  that  she  was 
bending  pityingly  over  him.  Would  she 
be  present  at  the  end — and  did  she  ap- 
prove of  it,  in  the  emergency?  He  could 
not  decide;  but  from  every  faintness  he 
resolutely  rallied  himself. 

The  rush  did  not  come.  For  an  hour — 
two  hours,  it  seemed  to  him,  and  maybe 
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more,  the  besiegers  had  not  made  a  sound. 
Quiet  reigned.  He  waited.  What  new 
deviltry  was  hatching? 

He  heard  a  scratching  upon  the  buffalo- 
hide  roof,  a  pattering  of  dirt.  Yes;  the 
Indians  were  above,  to  fire  down  through! 
He  had  apprehended  this;  they  had  been 
remiss  not  to  do  it  before.  But  it  compli- 
cated his  situation  considerably. 

"Bang!  Bang!"  and  "Bang!"  again, 
and  again,  and  again.  Shoot,  you  red 
devils;  you  have  a  white  man  against  you. 
Their  bullets  searched  out  all  the  corners, 
now.  He  would  crouch  in  vain.  He 
grimaced — for  a  .44,  glancing  from  the 
floor,  had  lodged  in  the  calf  of  his  leg.  It 
did  not  go  through;  it  went  half  way! 
Oo-ooooo!     He  winced.     Wound  six. 

The  buffalo-hide  roof  looked  like  a  pep- 
per box  cover.  One  considerable  hole  had 
been  made,  where  balls  had  concentrated; 
peering  up  through  his  matted  hair  and 
bloody  lids,  with  pain-dimmed  eyes  Tich- 
enor  saw  just  beyond  this  hole  an  Indian 
face. 

The  faithful  old  Sharpe's  spoke;  the  face 
vanished  and  a  heavy  weight  plumped 
upon  the  hides.  A  dragging  sound,  shuffle 
of  moccasins,  and  silence.  The  weight  was 
gone.     They  had  carried  it  away. 

Wound  six — but  Indian  six,  also.  And 
he  was  not  dead  yet,  was  Tichenor.  He 
had  demonstrated. 

The  firing  through  the  roof  ceased,  and 
almost  perfect  silence  ensued.  In  his  cor- 
ner Tichenor  crouched,  waiting. 

His  hot  fierceness  was  ebbing;  he  was  as 
determined  as  ever,  but  he  was  tired.  He 
had  been  unable  to  eat  or  drink,  and  he 
had  six  flowing  wounds — eight,  indeed,  for 
two  of  the  wounds  were  double.  The 
water  bucket  was  empty.  He  was  in  shirt 
and  trousers,  barefooted  and  without  fire. 

Thus  in  his  corner  he  now  reminds  me  of 
a  wretched  dog  (you  have  seen  such),  pur- 
sued and  driven  to  cover  by  a  mob,  hud- 
dled away  underneath  a  porch,  or  in  a 
drain,  meeting  every  symptom  of  intrusion 
with  bristling  and  snarl  afresh,  but  grad- 
ually sinking  lower  and  lower  with  ex-1 
haustion.  And  thus  fighting  against  weak- 
ness and  nature,  by  the  powder  cask  Tich- 
enor, rifle  in  hand,  under  his  porch,  in  his 
dark  drain,  huddled,  glaring  yet  drowsy, 
the  world  apparently  his  foe. 

The  rush  did  not  come.     The  Indians 


(he  had  thought  them  Cheyennes,  but  he 
was  to  learn  that  they  were  Ogallalah 
Sioux)  now  knew  what  manner  of  man 
they  had  unwittingly  arrayed  against 
them.  He  was  all  man — and  white  man 
at  that;  and  he  shot  with  the  viciousness 
of  a  striking  snake.  Ugh!  They  would 
wait,  also,  crafty  and  persistent  as  gray 
wolves  surrounding  a  dying  buffalo  bull. 

One  constant  satisfaction  had  Tichenor. 
The  corpse  of  the  Indian  whom  the  Sharpe's 
had  cut  almost  in  twain,  just  without  the 
doorway,  still  lay  there,  reddening  the  can- 
vas. Nobody  ventured  to  remove  it.  Yet 
it  must  have  been  a  great  temptation — 
curbed,  moreover,  that  temptation,  by 
how  great  a  fear?  Rarely  will  the  Indian 
leave  the  body  of  his  slain  thus  exposed. 

The  rush  did  not  come.  Such  quiet 
maintained  for  so  long  a  time  that  Tich- 
enor, daring  to  hope,  managed  to  drag 
himself  toward  the  door  and  at  an  angle 
cautiously  to  stir  the  flap  with  a  stick. 
Twas  well.  Promptly  poured  those  bul- 
lets again,  riddling  the  already  riddled 
canvas,  gouging  the  already  much  gouged 
floor  and  walls. 

"Thanks,  you  devils,"  thought  Tichenor 
grimly,  dragging  himself  back  to  his  cor- 
ner. "You're  there."  His  heart  sank;  he 
resumed  his  crouch,  his  cask,  and  his  wait- 
ing.    And  soon  he  swooned. 

He  must  have  been  unconscious  for  some 
time;  when  he  opened  his  eyes  the  inside 
world  (the  hut.)  was  oddly  dark  and  warm, 
the  outside  world  was  eerie  in  its  sound- 
lessness.  And  he  was  alive.  Slowly  he 
revolved  ideas — clutching,  grasping,  ac- 
cepting and  rejecting;  and  then  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  atmosphere  began  to  appeal 
to  his  instincts  of  plainsman.  Almost  he 
shouted.  Stillness — warmth — dark — im- 
munity: Snow!  Gracious  God — snow! 
The  buffalo-hide  roof  was  dense;  no  stars 
peeped  through  the  bullet  holes.  He  man- 
aged to  reach  the  doorway,  and  he  peeped 
out.  Snow!  A  foot  deep  and  more  fast 
coming  down. 

He  realized  that  the  Indians  must  be 
gone.  The  siege  was  lifted.  They  never 
would  endure  the  open  in  a  snowstorm. 
At  its  approach  they  had  fled,  utterly  were 
they  gone,  even  to  the  corpse  at  the  thresh- 
old. 

By  infinite  labor  Tichenor  made  a  fire; 
he  melted  snow;    he  drank,  and  he  ate  a 
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few  mouthfuls,  and  went  to  bed.  But 
not  to  rest — not  yet.  The  mangled  calf 
nagged,  nagged,  and  demanded  immediate 
attention.  The  simpler  wounds  he  must 
stand;  the  hole  with  the  jagged  .44  bullet 
at  the  bottom  of  it  he  could  not  stand. 

So  he  digged,  and  pried,  and  worked; 
perspiring,  sick,  but  persistent;  and  finally 
out  from  amidst  that  swollen  flesh  the 
bullet  came. 

He  does  not  know  how  long  he  slept,  nor 
how  many  hours,  or  days,  he  spent  in  the 
dugout  after  the  siege.  However,  it  was 
his  Christmastide. 

No  rescue  arrived.  For  him  it  was 
starve,  die  from  his  wounds,  have  the  In- 
dians return  upon  him — or  make  his  way 
to  that  succor  which  would  not  make  its 
way  to  him.  He  crawled  (he  could  not 
walk)  through  the  snow  thirty  miles  to  the 
nearest  cattle  ranch.  He  says  that  when 
he  arrived  nobody  recognized  him  except 
as  something  that  once  had  been  human. 


It  was  spring  when  Tichenor  revisited 
the  dugout.  He  extracted  from  the  walls 
over  one  hundred  bullets — .44  and  .45. 
The  pools  of  blood  where  Indians  had 
fallen  still  were  plain  after  the  melting 
snows. 

Over  thirty  years  have  passed.  The 
West  has  changed;  the  grim  old  plains 
have  become  gentled;  they  speak  but 
rarely  of  their  wild  days;  only  occasionally 
a  scar  indicates  a  story. 

"You  used  to  live  in  Western  Kansas?" 
queried  a  stranger  whom  Dr.  Tichenor  met, 
not  long  ago,  in  a  hotel.  "  I've  just  bought 
a  farm  there,  in  Scott  county,  with  an  old 
dugout  on  it,  in  the  side  of  a  hill.  I  hear 
that  once,  away  back,  a  man  was  corralled 
in  that  dugout  by  Injuns,  and  pretty  nearly 
killed.     Did  you  ever  hear  about  it?" 

Said  the  doctor  with  a  shudder  and  a 
smile'. 

"  I  am  the  man." 
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A  dust  brown  road — 
The  growing  rattle  of  a  beaten  drum 
Warning  far  down  the  tatters  of  the  night; 
A  quivering  shaft  of  light,  and  then  the  hum 
Of  smoking  tires  on  a  frenzied  flight. 
The  haunting  vision  of  an  oil-stained  face; 
A  senseless  thing  careening  out  of  sight; 
Black  swarms  that  cheer  with  crazy  joy  the  pac< 

A  dust  brown  road. 


THE   CURRANT    AND    THE 
RASPBERRY 

BY   E.    P.    POWELL 


HESE  are  the  two  dis- 
tinctive fruits  of  July, 
following  close  after  the 
cherry  and  the  straw- 
berry of  June.  The  cur- 
rant is  not  appreciated 
in  literature,  in  fact  it  is 
looked  down  upon  as  a  rather  plebian 
fruit;  yet  in  the  small  fruit  garden  it  is  a 
good  long  ways  more  important  than  the 
strawberry,  taking  the  country  through. 
It  can  be  raised  with  less  trouble,  almost 
everywhere,  and  the  market  demand  is  on 
the  increase.  The  old-fashioned  sorts  were 
a  part  of  our  pioneering,  and  went,  first, 
from  Holland  to  New  England,  and  then 
kept  pace  with  those  who  pushed  their  way 
from  point  to  point  across  the  continent. 
These  old  Dutch  currants  were  small  and 
sour,  but  they  were  prolific  and  pretty, 
deserving  the  place  that  they  got  by  the 
asparagus  bed  near  the  back  door.  They 
helped  mightily  to  ease  up  on  the  pork-pie 
and  the  pork-pudding  diet  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

There  were  even  then  both  white  and  red' 
currants,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  seed- 
lings started  up  in  New  England  gardens 
of  an  improved  style,  only  it  was  not  the 
fashion  then  to  look  out  for  all  these  pro- 
gressive thoughts  of  Nature.  The  craze 
was  to  clear  the  way,  to  cut  and  to  burn; 
and  it  was  done.  It  belongs  to  us  to  dis- 
cover new  things,  to  create  and  to  propa- 
gate better  fruits  and  plants,  and  that  we 
are  doing  remarkably  well.  The  currant 
has  in  these  days  an  added  mission  for  those 
who  are  crowding  out  of  the  cities  and  mak- 
ing country  homes.  It  bears  the  next 
summer  after  planting,  and  there  is  nothing 
else  in  the  fruit  garden  that  will  do  this — 
the  strawberry  only  excepted.  One  may 
have  his  strawberry  bed  for  June  and  his 


currant  patch  for  July  the  very  first  year 
that  he  homes  it  with  the  robins  and  blue- 
birds. 

As  a  rule  we  begin  picking  currants 
about  July  fifth,  but  in  1908  we  took  our 
stools  to  the  bushes  June  twenty-fifth.  It 
is  not  at  all  an  unpleasant  task  to  pick  cur- 
rants. We  can  sit  down  all  the  time,  and 
we  can  chatter  with  our  companions  with- 
out disturbing  the  work.  As  the  baskets 
are  filled — ten-pound  baskets  are  best — 
they  are  set  out  of  the  rows  into  the  alleys, 
where  they  remain  until  the  sorters  and 
packers  are  ready  to  shift  them  into  berry 
boxes  and  pack  them  in  crates.  This  work 
is  done  in  a  cool  room  or  in  a  light  cellar. 
At  all  events  there  must  be  care  about 
heating  the  packages  or  leaving  them  in 
the  sun.  The  first  crates  that  go  to  mar- 
ket are  hardly  fully  ripe,  for  many  custo- 
mers demand  for  jelly-making  a  currant 
that  is  about  half  colored.  This  is  non- 
sense, for  a  dead-ripe  basket  of  fruit  will 
make  more  and  better  jelly  than  those 
half  ripe.  However,  w»  must  meet  the 
demands  of  the  market.  These  house- 
keeper notions  are  strangely  persistent, 
having  come  down  all  the  way  from  Hol- 
land, where  the  Puritans  lived  for  awhile 
and  learned  all  they  knew  about  gardening 
before  they  came  to  this  country. 

The  white  currant  is  really  the  best  in 
flavor,  sweetest,  with  more  sugar  than  the 
red,  and  makes  more  jelly — curiously  the 
jelly  is  red.  If  you  will  scald  them  skins 
and  all,  the  result  is  a  very  handsome  light- 
red  product.  Better,  however,  take  about 
three  parts  of  red  and  one  of  white,  and 
you  will  get  a  color  that  will  delight  the 
eye.  People  are  being  slowly  educated  in 
this  regard,  and  orders  nowadays  compel 
us  to  grow  about  one  acre  of  whites  to 
four  of  reds. 
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All  this  while  you  will  observe  that  the 
pickers  are  sitting  on  a  sort  of  camp  stools 
or  light  boxes,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the 
shade.  The  currant  bush  likes  partial 
shade,  and  the  crop  is  in  no  way  deterio- 
rated for  growing  under  apple  trees.  If 
you  are  pinched  for  room  you  may  safely 
grow  your  plum  trees  and  your  cherry 
trees  in  the  currant  rows;  say  two  rows  of 
currants  between  the  larger  fruits,  and 
one  row  with  the  trees.  This  method  of 
growing  currants  prevents  sunscald  during 
very  hot  days,  and  does  not  decrease  the 
quantity  of  fruit.  It  certainly  adds  to 
the  charm  of  picking  the  crop.  You  are 
nearly  all  the  time  in  the  shade,  and  you 
can  sit  down  to  the  work. 

The  best  currant  in  the  world  for  the 
table  is  the  White  Grape,  and  it  is  also  one 
of  the  most  prolific,  while  the  shape  of  the 
bush  is  nearly  perfect.  I  do  not  know 
where  this  variety  originated,  but  I  have 
it  in  bearing  this  forty  years.  A  seedling 
named  White  Perfection  is  said  to  be  even 
better,  but  that  is  not  yet  proved.  White 
Grape  is  fine  for  jelly,  but  its  acid  is  so 
delicate  and  its  flavor  so  high  as  to  make 
it  pre-eminently  the  currant  for  the  table. 
The  points  we  have  to  look  after  in  plant- 
ing currants  are:  (1)  Form  and  growth  of 
the  bush;  (2)  size  of  the  berry  and  quan- 
tity borne  by  each  bush;  (3)  flavor  of  the 
berry.  In  1907  and  1908  I  made  care- 
fully compared  data  on  these  points. 
White  Grape  will  yield  on  a  mature  bush 
from  four  to  six  quarts.  White  Dutch  will 
yield  from  three  to  four  quarts;  Red 
Dutch  the  same  or  better.  Fay  will  aver- 
age four  quarts,  and  sometimes  touch  five; 
while  Versailles,  a  currant  very  similar  to 
Fay,  will  do  about  the  same.  London  Mar- 
ket, handsome  in  the  bush,  will  rarely  yield 
over  four  quarts.  Victoria  and  Prince  Al- 
bert will  not  do  as  well.  My  own  seedling, 
Red  Giant,  went  as  high  as  six  and  seven. 
Rarely  White  Grape  reached  the  figure  of 
Red  Giant.  These  two  stand  at  the  front 
in  prolific  bearing,  with  fruit  of  about  the 
same  size,  and  very  nearly  equal  quality. 
In  form  of  bush  and  growth  they  are  once 
more  close  rivals.  I  place  them  emphati- 
cally at  the  head  of  all  currants  that  I  have 
tested.  Red  Giant,  however,  is  a  stouter 
bush,  standing  from  five  to  seven  feet  high, 
and  having  a  very  perfect  spread  of  its 
limbs. 


The  old  Cherry  currant  was  a  brittle- 
limbed  affair,  a  poor  bearer,  and  short 
lived,  but  it  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a 
race  of  huge  berries,  and  therefore  was  an 
innovation  to  be  welcomed.  It  is  no 
longer  worth  the  while  to  plant  it.  Fay 
has  been  its  best-known  descendant.  When 
Mr.  Fay  sent  out  this  grand  variety  it  sold 
for  one  dollar  a  plant.  The  last  I  knew  of 
the  sales  it  had  given  him  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  and  as  much  more  to  Mr.  Joscelyn, 
its  disseminator.  You  need  not  expect  to 
repeat  this  financial  feat,  but  you  can 
create  something  splendid  if  you  continue 
planting  currant  seeds. 

The  Fay  has  a  bad  habit  of  getting  out  of 
the  ground  and  sprawling.  The  Versailles 
is  better,  and  in  fruit  you  cannot  tell  them 
apart.  Yet  the  Versailles  is  an  old  French 
sort,  that  never  kept  anybody  awake  nights 
to  count  shekels.  If  planting  a  currant 
field,  I  should  include  a  few  London 
Market  for  the  beauty  of  the  bushes. 
They  stand  in  rows  like  dwarf  trees,  tidy 
and  grim,  without  suckers,  and  the  limbs 
standing  out  at  an  angle  of  about  fifty-five 
degrees.  The  color  of  the  fruit  is  also 
delightful,  a  rich,  clear,  light  scarlet. 

Set  your  currant  bushes  quite  deep,  and 
let  them  get  a  good  grip  of  the  soil,  for  if 
they  do  not,  an  open  winter  has  a  way  of 
getting  under  the  roots  and  heaving  them 
out.  I  always  mulch  them  heavily  with 
coal  ashes,  or  some  other  good  mulch,  and 
the  ground  must  be  kept  clean.  If  set 
where  quack  grass  has  the  slightest  hold, 
it  will  tangle  itself  into  the  roots  and  finally 
beat  you.  The  soil  should  also  be  very 
thoroughly  underdrained  with  stone  or 
tile.  While  the  currant  likes  a  moist  soil 
it  cannot  endure  a  wet  or  mucky  place. 
The  rows  should  be  about  six  feet  apart, 
leaving  sufficient  room  for  the  cultivator, 
and  this  should  be  run  constantly  until 
picking  begins.  The  bushes  should  just 
about  reach  over  to  each  other  with  their 
tips.  It  is  well  enough  to  shade  the 
ground,  but  leaving  the  bushes  open  to 
sunshine  and  air.  Trimming  the  currant 
is  a  simple  affair,  after  you  have  once 
solved  it;  but  do  not  let  an  inexperienced 
hand  get  hold  of  the  job,  for  he  will  be 
likely  to  work  mischief.  You  must  cut 
out  most  of  the  new  shoots  or  suckers, 
which  are  likely  to  be  abundant.  If  these 
grow  they  will  take  the  life  from  the  larger 
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stalks,  and  you  will  soon  have  a  mass  of 
dead  wood,  and  of  live  wood  that  cannot 
produce  fruit.  The  old  wood  should  never 
be  cut  until  it  gets  brittle  and  can  be  re- 
placed with  new  stems.  That  is,  allow  one 
or  two  of  the  very  best  of  the  new  canes  to 
remain,  provided  you  see  a  probable  need 
of  them.  A  currant  stem  should  bear 
fruit  for  at  least  five  years. 

I  am  talking  mainly  for  the  quiet  coun- 
try home,  but  1  never  allow  myself  to  for- 
get that  such  a  home  should  pay  its  own 
way,  and  that  a  surplus  of  fruit  should  go 
to  market.  The  currant  is  one  of  the  best 
crops  for  more  reasons  than  one.  It 
brings  from  ten  to  twelve  cents  a  quart, 
and  the  demand  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease. You  can  hold  your  home  market 
fairly  well,  because  currants  shipped  from 
abroad  get  bruised  easily,  juicy  and  sour. 
New  stock,  rightly  handled,  can  have  its 
own  way  with  choice  customers.  If  pos- 
sible, always  put  your  surplus  fruit  to  pri- 
vate customers,  for  otherwise  the  profits 
leak  out  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  All  small  fruits  have  been  go- 
ing up  in  sale  price  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  and  any  determined  and  careful 
grower  can  make  a  good  margin  of  profit 
from  a  currant  field.  There  is  this  addi- 
tional advantage  that  the  fruit  need  not 
be  hurried  for  fear  of  decay.  If  ripe  cur- 
rants hang  on  the  bushes  a  week,  or  two 
weeks  even,  no  loss  occurs,  but  a  raspberry 
must  be  picked  the  day  it  is  ripe. 

Picking  currants,  I  have  suggested,  is 
nearer  sport  than  work.  When  you  come 
to  the  sorting,  all  loose  currants  must  be 
removed,  as  well  as  leaves,  and  the  boxes 
must  present  a  tidy  appearance,  with  no 
mashing  or  bruising  of  the  fruit.  A  crate 
holds  thirty-two  quarts,  that  is  just  a 
bushel.  These  are  stored  carefully  into  a 
market  wagon,  and  are  ready  for  the  next 
morning's  early  start — early  enough  to 
reach  the  consumers  by  nine  o'clock. 
There  are  possibly  twelve  crates,  that  is 
twelve  bushels  comprising  your  load, 
worth  from  $3.20  to  $4.40  a  crate — alto- 
gether, from  thirty-five  to  fifty  dollars. 
In  this  day  of  telephones,  if  you  are  rigidly 
honorable  with  your  customers,  most  of 
your  fruit  will  be  already  ordered.  While 
this  load  is  being  delivered  another  is  hur- 
ried from  the  bushes,  and  will  be  ready  for 
the  next  day's  delivery. 


The  currant  is  easily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. After  trimming,  select  all  the 
straight  new  shoots,  cut  them  sharp  be- 
neath a  joint,  and  thrust  them  into  a  well- 
prepared  bed,  from  one-third  to  one-half 
their  length.  Tread  down  the  earth  very 
tightly,  and  mulch  with  coal  ashes  or 
compost.  If  this  work  is  done  in  the  fall 
you  had  better  leave  the  dirt  in  ridges  high 
enough  to  shed  water  during  the  winter. 
Plenty  of  roots  will  be  made  inside  a  single 
year,  and  the  plants  can  be  either  sold  or 
set.  It  will,  however,  do  no  harm  if  the 
cuttings  remain  for  two  years  before  use. 
They  can  be  set  very  close  together,  and 
should  be  on  a  slope  of  about  seventy-five 
degrees.  I  suppose  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  when  set  in  this  manner  there  is  more 
tendency  of  the  life  of  the  stem  to  work  at 
the  bottom  and  form  roots  instead  of  push- 
ing growth  at  the  top.  If  you  transplant 
in  the  fall  be  sure  to  set  a  well-driven  stake 
to  each  plant  and  tie  it  to  prevent  heaving. 
You  may  propagate  the  currant  also  by 
division  of  an  old  plant. 

The  currant  is  a  peculiarly  wholesome 
fruit,  although  one  has  to  be  careful  about 
eating  any  of  these  seedy  fruits  with  too 
much  freedom.  A  spoonful  of  olive  oil  at 
bedtime  and  another  at  rising  will  avoid 
the  danger  of  allowing  the  seeds  to  congeal 
in  masses  and  do  mischief.  The  White 
Grape  currant  is  the  safest,  because  less 
seedy,  and  I  recommend  it  particularly  for 
dessert  use.  If  the  jelly  of  the  currant  is 
too  tart  for  any  one  it  can  be  made  milder 
by  using  apples  ana  currants,  half  and  half, 
or  raspberries  and  currants.  We  are  work- 
ing just  now  to  see  if  we  cannot  develop  a 
currant  that  shall  be  nearly  seedless,  and 
perhaps  sweeter  and  richer  in  its  flavor. 
We  shall  do  it  to  a  certainty,  because  every- 
thing is  possible  to  an  earnest  man. 

Black  raspberries  are  already  ripening 
while  we  are  picking  the  currants,  and  they 
must  be  harvested  at  the  same  time.  This 
berry  does  not  reach  the  tables  of  a  large 
class  of  customers,  but  a  few  families  are 
very  fond  of  it.  One  crate  to  a  load  is 
enough,  and  these  will  have  to  go  largely 
by  retail.  To  my  notion  there  is  no  berry 
equal  to  the  black  raspberry  for  eating 
with  bread  and  milk.  Birds  love  it,  and 
take  more  than  their  fair  share.  This  sort 
propagates  itself  by  lowering  its  tips  to  the 
ground  and  taking  root.    This  sprawling 
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about  of  the  bushes  is  inconvenient  for  the 
grower,  and  for  that  reason  he  generally 
relies  upon  the  professional  nurseryman  for 
his  supply  of  new  plants.  It  is  not  easy  to 
keep  a  stool  in  good  bearing  condition  for 
more  than  three  years,  by  which  time  the 
roots  are  as  old  as  the  canes,  knotty,  and 
the  canes  do  not  get  well  fed.  The  chief 
enemy  is  rust,  and  when  this  appears  you 
can  do  nothing  but  dig  up  the  plants  and 
burn  them.  To  keep  a  field  of  blackcaps 
in  order,  we  cut  back  the  canes  as  fast  as 
they  reach  a  length  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches.  This  produces  a  solid  thick  bush, 
well  supplied  with  fruit-bearing  limbs. 

The  red  raspberry  begins  to  ripen  about 
July  tenth,  and  the  earlier  sorts  must  be 
sent  to  market  with  the  currants.  Just  as 
soon  as  red  raspberries  begin  to  ripen  they 
must  be  picked,  and  this  means  that  you 
must  go  over  a  large  field  to  get  a  few 
quarts.  However,  if  you  leave  them  on 
the  bushes  they  will  promptly  decay,  and 
then  your  first  large  picking  will  include  a 
lot  of  soft  berries  and  spoil  your  market. 
Currants  have  not  hurried  us  at  all,  and  it 
will  not  matter  if  we  have  a  few  bushels 
still  hanging  on  till  the  middle  of  August. 
But  your  raspberries  must  be  picked  con- 
tinuously and  promptly.  Sunday  cannot 
be  made  an  exception.  The  red  raspberry 
must  go  to  market  the  next  morning  after 
picking,  and  must  be  used  at  once.  Here 
we  have  a  berry  not  to  be  dallied  with,  and 
I  do  not  find  many  people  who  make  a  con- 
tinued success  in  growing  it.  They  prefer 
to  lay  off  on  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  their 
boxes  contain  over-ripe  fruit,  that  molds 
before  the  customers  can  use  it.  These 
customers  are  so  unreasonable  that  they 
do  not  value  your  piety  when  it  spoils 
their  berries,  and  so  you  soon  lose  your 
trade.  Gardening  is  not  altogether  a  mat- 
ter of  fun,  although  the  upright  and  down- 
right can  make  every  phase  of  gardening 
delightful. 

The  best  black  raspberries  that  I  have 
tested  are  Kansas  for  early,  with  Palmer, 
while  Cumberland  is  the  largest  and  most 
productive  of  the  later  sorts.  Nemaha 
stands  well  with  the  growers  in  the  North- 
west for  its  hardiness  and  size,  but  comes 
into  the  market  very  late.  I  still  like  the 
old  Davison's  Thornless,  and  the  birds  still 
sow  it  around  my  vineyards.  It  is  a  de- 
light to  handle  it,  without  being  scratched. 


It  crosses  easily  with  other  sorts,  and  is 
taking  the  thorns  out  of  many  new  seed- 
lings. There  are  crosses  between  the  red 
and  the  black,  producing  huge  berries,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  very  high  quality. 
Most  of  them  are  of  a  purple  shade — the 
best  of  all  I  think  being  Shaffers.  Colum- 
bian is  a  little  hardier  in  cane,  but  the  fruit 
is  too  dry. 

Of  the  red  raspberries  we  have  as  yet 
nothing  better  than  Cuthbert  for  general 
cultivation.  The  plant  is  often  killed 
back,  but  we  get  more  or  less  fruit  even  the 
worst  of  years.  Golden  Queen  is  a  yellow 
berry  and  said  to  be  a  sport  from  Cuth- 
bert. It  is  a  little  hardier  and  the  quality 
of  the  berry  is  delicious.  For  canning  it  is 
not  so  good,  while  better  than  either  is 
Shaffers,  the  purple.  Turner  is  a  very 
early  sort  and  splendid  if  grown  in' hills; 
but  Marlboro  is  a  better  early  berry  for 
careless  culture.  Loudon  is  a  seedling  of 
Turner  crossed  with  Cuthbert  and  ad- 
mirable for  home  use,  only  it  is  too  soft 
for  market.  It  will  decay  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  picking.  I  have  a  new  yel- 
low seedling  that  I  have  named  Silver 
Queen — lighter  colored  than  Golden  Queen, 
but  absolutely  hardy.  The  quality  is 
about  the  same,  but  firmer. 

After  one  fruiting  your  raspberry  canes 
have  finished  their  work  and  died.  New 
canes  have  already  grown  and  will  bear 
the  next  year's  crop — and  only  one  year. 
That  is,  you  must  go  through  your  fields 
and  cut  out  the  old  canes  just  as  soon  as 
they  are  through  bearing,  or  as  soon  as  you 
can  afford  time.  Cut  close  to  the  ground, 
with  long-handled  corn  knives.  Shorten 
these  knives  to  about  three  inches  and 
make  them  pointed.  As  soon  as  the  canes 
are  cut  and  thrown  into  the  pathways, 
crowd  the  new  canes  between  two  wires, 
which  are  stretched  from  post  to  post  along 
the  rows.  These  posts  should  be  about 
three  to  four  feet  high,  and  the  wires  firmly 
stapled  to  them.  One  post  to  every 
twenty  feet  will  be  enough.  Now  take  a 
pair  of  hedge  shears,  and  walking  rapidly 
down  the  row,  clip  off  the  tops  of  the 
canes,  so  that  they  will  be  left  about  five 
feet  high.  When  this  is  done  you  can  fork 
out  the  rubbish  and  burn  it. 

Your  field  is  now  ready  for  winter,  and 
it  will  probably  come  through  all  right. 
There  will  be  some  killing  back,  and  you 
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can  make  the  crop  more  sure  by  the  use  of 
coarse  mulching.  Do  not  use  raw  manure 
from  the  barnyard  at  any  time,  especially 
not  as  the  autumn  rains  come  on.  Com- 
post, which  I  have  described  in  another 
article,  is  just  what  you  need.  Spread  it 
freely  up  and  down  your  rows,  and  leave 
it  there  for  the  winter,  to  be  plowed  under 
in  the  spring.  In  the  spring  you  have  to 
go  over  your  gardens  and  reset  any  posts 
that  have  been  bent  or  broken  by  the 
snow.  Otherwise  your  work  is  already 
done,  and  your  raspberry  field  is  ready  for 
another  year's  bearing. 

There  is  nothing  so  profitable  in  the 
small  fruit  line  as  red  raspberries.  We 
ship  them  generally  in  crates  of  forty 
quarts,  and  are  now  getting  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  cents  per  quart  by  the  crate;  in 
smaller  quantities  even  more.  This  makes 
from  six  to  seven  dollars  a  crate;  and  for  a 
load  of  ten  crates  you  receive  sixty  dollars, 
or  more.  As  I  have  suggested  before,  you 
will  probably  need  to  supply  the  same  cus- 
tomers with  currants,  for  combined  use. 
Currants  like  shade,  but  red  raspberries  do 
not  prefer  much  of  it.  As  your  orchard 
trees  grow,  your  berry  canes  will  lack  for 
sufficient  nourishment  and  your  crops  will 
gradually  grow  smaller.  There  is  no  loss 
in  this,  however,  for  your  apples  and  plums 
will  more  than  compensate. 

Look  about  you  now  and  see  what  you 
are  getting  from  three  or  four  acres.  The 
same  ground  as  pasture  was  nothing  like 
adequate  for  your  cow;  and  when  you  re- 
stricted her  range,  and  used  it  for  sowed 
corn,  you  were  able  to  get  a  good  deal  more 
than  double  its  value.  Intensive  farming 
led  you  to  go  farther  and  cover  your  acres 
with  small  fruits.  You  are  now  getting  not 
less  than  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre — 
that  is  if  you  are  wise  in  your  work.  If  we 
move  on  in  this  direction  there  is  land 
enough  to  feed  and  care  for  all  the  hosts  of 
the  next  twenty  centuries.  It  is  estimated 
on  good  data  that  during  the  hunting  era 
the  whole  world  could  only  feed  two  or 
three  millions  of  people;  during  the  shep- 
herd era  not  to  exceed  fifty  millions;  and 
now  under  agriculture  it  is  already  caring 
for  fifteen  hundred  millions.  We  are  rap- 
idly hurrying  on  and  shall  reach  the 
twenty  hundred  million  by  the  middle  of 
this  century.  Scientific  agriculture,  coop- 
erating with  invention  and  commerce,  can 


probably  support  more  than  twice  that 
number.  This  cannot  be  done,  however, 
so  long  as  the  annual  loss  from  destructive 
insects,  in  the  United  States  alone,  ex- 
ceeds the  whole  output  of  our  gold  mines. 
Our  crops  are  still  reduced  one-fifth  from 
enemies,  and  another  fifth  from  careless- 
ness and  waste. 

My  work  will  not  be  complete  without 
giving  some  advice  to  those  who  must 
make  as  much  as  possible  of  a  very  small 
piece  of  ground.  Where  you  have  only  a 
half  acre  you  can  combine  flowers  and  ber- 
ries very  neatly  by  using  strawberries  for 
borders,  and  along  the  fence  grow  a  row 
of  red  raspberries  and  black  raspberries; 
they  will  take  to  it  nicely.  Blackberries 
may  be  grown  as  a  hedge  along  the  back 
fence,  or  in  place  of  any  fence  at  all.  They 
will  serve  to  keep  out  intruders.  Beans, 
especially  the  limas  and  other  climbers, 
can  be  trained  up  a  high  board  fence.  A 
bed  of  carrots  and  beets  large  enough,  for 
summer  supply,  can  take  the  place  of  a 
bit  of  sod  near  the  back  door,  where  they 
will  be  glad  of  suds  on  washing  day.  There 
are  no  leaves  more  beautiful  for  bouquets 
than  such  as  you  will  get  from  a  bed  of  this 
sort.  Sweet  peas  like  a  trellis  over  a  path, 
or  beside  the  driveway;  only  you  must 
water  them  abundantly  and  feed  them 
well — and  you  must  keep  them  from  going 
to  seed  early  in  the  season.  Dahlias  also 
likt  warm  suds  and  a  corner  near  the  door. 
A  quince  bush  will  fill  beautifully  and 
profitably  a  southeast  corner  of  the  house; 
while  a  peach  tree  will  accept  a  northeast 
corner,  and  give  you  abundant  fruit.  It 
does  not  like  to  be  thawed  out  in  the  win- 
ter. A  good  bush  to  grow  at  the  foot  of 
the  peach  is  mahonia,  and  with  that  you 
may  have  the  Christmas  rose  or  white 
hellebore.  If  you  have  no  better  place, 
currant  bushes  can  be  trained  espalier 
along  the  side  of  the  house,  and  grape 
vines  should  not  only  cover  the  house  but 
all  outbuildings.  They  should  be  trained 
to  wires,  and  not  fastened  directly  to  the 
house.  A  pear  tree  is  peculiarly  well 
suited  to  grow  over  the  one  story  part  of 
your  house  and  drop  its  yellow  fruit  on 
the  roof.  Graft  three  or  four  sorts  into  one 
tree,  and  so  have  in  succession  Tyson, 
Bartlett,  Lucrative,  and  Lawrence. 

Along  your  west  line  grow  for  a  wind- 
break a  row  of  Buff  urn  pears;  getting  not 
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only  shelter,  but  a  lot  of  fruit;  while  the 
trees  furnish  a  splendid  place  for  birds' 
nests.  There  is  something  very  home- 
like about  the  big-armed  butternut  tree, 
and  you  may  let  one  reach  over  the  ell  of 
your  house,  opposite  the  pear.  You  will, 
of  course,  have  boys  and  girls  to  shake  it, 
and  pick  up  the  nuts  that  fall.  For  a  little 
lawn  fifty  feet  square,  nothing  is  nicer  than 
a  single  beech  tree;  the  shade  is  perfect. 
The  beech  tree  when  grown  is  sweet,  and 
the  dead  brown  leaves  after  they  fall  are 
good  for  outdoor  beds  during  October  days. 
Best  of  all  are  the  nuts,  and  it  does  you 
good  to  hunt  them  in  the  grass  while  the 
squirrels  scold  and  fill  their  pouches.  You 
will  have  room  for  only  a  few  apple  trees, 
and  you  had  better  try  dwarf  varieties. 
These  trees  grow  only  about  twelve  feet 
high,  and  twelve  feet  through,  but  they 
carry  heavy  loads.  You  can  alternate  with 
cherry  trees.  Plum  trees  will  glow  closer 
together  than  other  trees,  and  bear  abund- 
antly; and  they  do  not  mind  the  sod. 
Plant  sorts  that  do  not  sucker  badly,  such 
as  Green  Gage,  Grand  Duke,  Peter's  Yel- 
low Gage,  and  the  Fellenburg  prune.  You 
can  pick  ten  bushels  of  plums  from  twenty 
square  feet.  Now,  have  half  a  dozen  hives 
of  bees,  in  a  little  grove  of  basswood  trees, 
and  you  are  very  comfortably  settled  in 
the  country.  Snug,  busy,  alert,  with  every 
inch  of  your  land  filled  according  to  the 
latest  bulletins  of  your  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, you  live  well,  and  are  bringing  up 
your  children  to  love  home  and  the  land. 
Lay  The  Outing  Magazine  on  the  table 
every  month,  and  one  good  weekly  agri- 
cultural paper;   rise  with  the  birds  in  the 


morning,  and  go  to  bed  with  the  chickens 
at  night;  eat  your  own  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  eggs;  keep  your  eye  open  to  nature, 
and  your  heart  open  to  the  simple  life,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  put  your  foot  down 
firmly  at  ninety,  and  not  lose  your  youth 
when  a  full  century  pulls  your  beard. 

The  city  was  a  need,  but  we  have  gone 
far  beyond  any  necessity  for  congesting 
population.  Steam  power  centered  work 
and  herded  the  people.  It  had  its  mis- 
sion to  do  and  it  has  done  it.  The  new 
power,  electricity,  is  distributive.  It  points 
countryward,  and  promises  a  suburbanism 
that  shall  cover  the  whole  country.  A 
crowded  city  life  is  self  centered  and  be- 
comes degenerative;  distributed  popula- 
tion is  individualized  and  looks  forward 
and  upward. 

Rural  conditions  have  been  rapidly  re- 
versed, and  the  end  is  not  yet.  We  have 
already  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone, 
while  the  trolley  is  working  its  way  around 
among  the  farms.  Free  mail  delivery 
abolishes  isolation,  and  the  union  town 
school  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the 
best  schools  of  the  cities.  What  will  you 
do  about  it?  You  can  live  on  less  in  the 
country,  and  you  can  have  Nature's  bless- 
ings of  fresh  air,  pure  water,  abundant  fuel, 
and  fresh  fruit.  Farming  is  no  longer  a 
rude  stirring  of  the  soil  and  gathering  of 
such  crops  as  are  not  seized  by  insects  or 
destroyed  by  storms.  The  new  agricul- 
ture involves  every  science  that  is  known, 
and  it  is  in  itself  a  combination  of  science 
and  art.  These  articles  invite  you  to  leave 
the  herd,  and  own  in  your  own  right  a 
share  of  Mother  Earth. 


Digging  for  turtle's  eggs. 
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WILDER,  more  inacces- 
sible region  than  the 
sand  keys  off  the  eastern 
coast  of  Louisiana  it 
would  be  hard  to  find 
within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  Thecoast 
region  itself,  for  miles  back  from  the  actual 
shore,  is  a  vast  marsh  and  morass,  unin- 
habited, and  all  but  impassible  save 
through  tidal  creeks.  Out  in  front  of  it 
are  almost  numberless  areas  of  salt  marsh. 
Then  comes  a  score  or  so  miles  of  shallow 
water,  in  which,  even  out  of  sight  of  land, 
one  may  touch  bottom  from  a  boat  with 
an  oar.  Not  till  then  do  we  come  to  the 
last  land  of  all,  an  extensive  chain  of  low, 


sandy  keys.  Some  are  mere  sandbars, 
only  a  few  rods  wide,  absolutely  devoid  of 
vegetation,  barely  rising  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  wave-swept  during  every  gale. 
Some  of  the  larger  ones  are  upward  of  ten 
miles  long,  with  broad,  fine  outer  sea- 
beach,  and  sand  flats  or  even  a  bit  of  marsh 
on  the  landward  side,  and  in  their  interiors 
tracts  of  sand  dunes  overgrown  with  beach 
grass  and  low  bushes.  The  uninitiated 
might  wonder  what  there  could  be  in  such 
a  region  to  prove  attractive.  But  the 
sportsman  would  understand  when  he  hears 
accounts  of  successful  angling  for  tarpon 
and  other  game  fish,  the  sea  bird  colonies, 
the  great  migration  of  the  bay-birds,  the 
egg-laying  of   the   enormous    sea  turtles, 
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and  the  various  sights  and  experiences  of 
cruising  in  those  semi-tropical  waters. 

We  chose  a  rather  hot  time  of  year  for 
our  cruise,  the  early  part  of  June,  because 
it  was  not  until  this  date  that  the  colonies 
of  the  curious  black  skimmer,  locally 
known  as  "  razor-bill,"  deposited  their 
eggs,  and,  moreover,  it  was  the  height  of 
the  season  for  the  turtle-crawls.  I  went 
in  the  Audubon  Society's  patrol  boat  on  a 
tour  of  the  protected  reservations.  These 
outer  islands  were  set  apart  by  President 
Roosevelt  as  the  Breton  Island  Reserva- 
tion, for  the  breeding  and  protection  of 
wild  birds.  The  vessel  was  a  fine,  sea- 
worthy, forty-four-foot  schooner  with  auxil- 
iary engine.  She  was  manned  by  the  war- 
den, Capt.  William  M.  Sprinkle,  and  two 
assistants.  The  warden,  a  big,  powerful 
man,  proved  a  most  genial  companion. 
Though  liked,  he  is  also  feared,  and  he  has 
been  able  to  defend  the  birds  from  practi- 
cally all  depredations  over  the  five  hundred 
square  miles  of  his  province  of  islands  and 
shallows,  every  foot  of  which  he  knows  by 
heart.  He  can  run  his  boat  on  the  blackest 
of  nights,  and  at  any  moment  can  tell  just 
where  he  is,  the  exact  depth  of  the  water, 
and  almost  anything  else  that  one  may 
need  to  know  of  the  weather  or  the  region. 
Such  men  as  he  seem  to  possess  a  sort  of 
sixth  sense  of  direction  and  location; 
storm,  fog,  or  night  have  little  terror  for 
-"hem. 

On  the  cruise  I  was  shown  various  won- 
derful colonies  of  terns,  gulls  and  herons. 
But  there  were  two  comparative  novelties 
with  which  I  especially  desired  to  become 
better  acquainted — skimmers  and  turtles 
— which  are  notably  the  creatures  of  these 
lonely  outer  sand-bars. 

As  the  Royal  Tern  approached  the  north- 
ern end  of  Grand  Cochere,  a  small  sandy 
key,  I  had  been  noticing  that  the  narrow, 
sandy  point  for  quite  a  stretch  was  literally 
black.  The  effect  at  a  distance  was  very 
peculiar,  but  the  field-glasses  showed  that 
the  cause  was  the  presence  of  a  great  flock 
of  that  curious  southern  sea  bird  called  the 
black  skimmer.  It  was  a  hot  afternoon. 
The  sea  was  as  still  as  though  frozen.  Not 
a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and  under  the 
ardent  rays  pouring  down  upon  the  vast 
open  expanse  the  mercury  had  climbed 
very  high.  But,  hot  though  it  was,  it  was 
not  too  much  so  for  a  call  at  this  great  re- 


ception. The  tender  was  quickly  along- 
side, and  we  rowed  toward  the  assemblage, 
I  having  the  chief  seat  at  the  bow,  with  the 
reflecting  camera  ready  for  action.  When 
we  were  about  a  gunshot  away,  the  birds 
suddenly  rose  in  a  mass,  and  the  quickly 
descending  curtain  shutter  caught  them  in 
the  act.  Then  we  had  the  chance  to  note 
the  peculiar  coloration  of  this  Janus-like 
bird.  Looking  at  them  from  a  higher 
level,  as  they  sit  upon  the  sand,  they  ap- 
pear as  black  as  crows.  But  when  they  fly 
up  and  turn  toward  the  intruder,  they  seem 
to  be  snow-white,  and  then  the  black  and 
white  will  alternate  so  as  to  produce  a  most 
startling  effect. 

After  a  circuit  over  the  water,  they 
alighted  again  on  the  sand  pit.  Now  the 
boat  grounded  in  the  shallow  water,  so  I 
leaped  out  just  as  I  was,  regardless  of  wet 
feet  in  that  warm  climate.  The  water, 
lying  all  day  quiet  in  the  sun,  had  become 
so  highly  heated  that  it  felt  hot  to  my  feet. 
The  skimmers  let  me  approach  a  little 
nearer,  then  up  they  went  again,  giving 
me  another  and  even  better  shot,  but  a 
final  one,  for,  after  flying  about  in  a  column 
barking  like  a  pack  of  dogs,  which  sounds 
their  curious  cries  suggest,  they  alighted  at 
a  distance.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
nesting  time,  and  about  half  of  them  had 
laid  their  eggs,  or  had  begun  to  lay.  Four 
is  the  usual  maximum  number,  and  there 
were  from  this  down  to  none  in  the  rather 
deep,  round  wallows  which  the  birds  had 
scooped  out  for  nests  in  the  dry  shell-sand 
all  over  the  spit  above  the  high  tide  mark, 
where  they  assumed  that  their  treasures 
were  safe  from  the  elements.  But  even 
a  moderately  strong  wind  would  raise  the 
tide  over  the  low  keys  and  "wash"  the 
eggs.  On  such  occasions  the  birds  seem 
to  make  no  effort  to  save  their  property, 
but  remove  to  another  island,  often  no 
safer,  and  lay  again. 

While  we  were  examining  the  skimmers' 
simple  nests,  the  birds  returned,  divided 
up  into  small  bands,  and  doubled  back 
and  forth  about  us,  making  a  great  ado. 
Their  cries,  even  though  noisy,  I  quite 
enjoy,  for  they  have  a  flute-like  quality. 
This  reiterated  call  of  each  individual  bird 
when  its  home  is  being  intruded  upon  1 
have  elsewhere  described  as  sounding  to 
me  like  the  sobbing  of  a  child. 

The  eggs  are  beautiful,  being  white  or 
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creamy  in  ground-color,  boldly  and  hand- 
somely blotched  with  black  or  brownish 
markings.  The  young  are  curious  little 
fellows,  much  like  young  terns,  which  hide 
and  skulk  on  the  sand  or  in  the  beach- 
grass  near  by.  As  this  species  is  the  last 
of  all  to  lay,  the  young  do  not  hatch  till 
July.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  can  bear 
the  blazing  heat  of  those  overheated  sands, 
in  which  one  of  us  would  simply  broil  to 
lie  still  in  the  sun.  The  bills  of  the  young 
fellows  are  very  different  from  what  they 
will  become  later,  being  then  compara- 
tively short  and  inconspicuous.  But  in  the 
adult  stage  the  bill  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  bird,  even  more  remarkable 
than  the  singular  effect  of  the  contrasted 
plumage.  It  is  a  great  carmine  affair 
shaped  like  a  pair  of  shears,  with  the  ad- 
ditional peculiarity  that  the  lower  part,  or 
mandible,  projects  out  beyond  the  upper. 
In  using  it  for  feeding,  the  long-winged  bird 
goes  quartering  low  down  over  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  As  it  approaches  the  small  fish 
or  other  marine  creature  which  it  sees  near 
the  surface,  it  inserts  this  projecting  blade 
into  the  water,  through  which  it  rips  until 


it  comes  beneath  the  prey  and  guides  it 
between  the  inexorable  knives,  when  it  is 
seized  and  swallowed.  The  birds  are  some- 
what nocturnal  and  do  their  feeding  a  good 
deal  during  the  gloomier  hours,  but  I  have 
watched  them  feeding  even  at  midday. 

I  thought  this  was  a  pretty  good  bunch 
of  skimmers  at  Grand  Cochere,  but  I  had 
hopes  raised  for  even  larger  things.  "You 
just  wait,"  said  Warden  Sprinkle,  "till 
you  get  to  Battledore,  and  then  you'll  think 
you've  seen  some  skimmers!"  Meanwhile, 
on  another  island,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
run  across  a  skimmer  colony  at  night,  under 
the  rays  of  the  moon,  during  a  midnight 
ramble,  when  we  happened  to  cross  a  wide 
sand  flat  where  a  small  colony  of  skimmers 
had  nests.  They  seemed  to  be  actively 
stirring  about,  for  I  could  hear  their  pierc- 
ing cries  as  we  approached.  They  ap- 
peared especially  angry  at  being  intruded 
upon  at  such  an  unseemly  hour,  just  as  it 
would  make  more  than  ordinary  stir  with 
us  to  receive  visitors  in  the  wee  small 
hours.  As  they  darted  about  just  over- 
head, I  could  barely  make  out  the  swiftly 
gliding  forms   against  the  nocturnal  sky, 


Skimmers  settling  on  the  shore. 


I  soon  had  them  within  six  feet  of  me. 


and  could  not  help  thinking  how  they 
would  have  us  at  their  mercy,  should  they 
become  so  emboldened  as  to  attack  us, 
defenceless  in  the  gloom.  Those  scissor- 
bills  could  inflict  terrible  mischief  upon 
one's  eyes.  The  foregoing  term  is  descrip- 
tive not  alone  of  the  bill  itself,  but  is  used 
as  another  local  name  for  the  bird.  They 
may  well  have  been  in  unusually  bad 
humor,  for  during  the  day  there  had  arisen 
a  blow  from  the  eastward,  and  at  high  tide 
the  sea  had  overflowed  the  flat,  not  quite 
deep  enough,  fortunately,  to  carry  off  the 
eggs,  but  enough  to  wet  them,  flood  the 
nests,  and  wash  sand  into  the  hollows, 
making  it  necessary  for  the  birds  to  scoop 
them  out  again. 

After  various  experiences,  on  various 
parts  of  the  coast,  with  this  unique  crea- 
ture, I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  bit 
lazy,  or  lacking  the  breezy,  adventurous 
temperament  which  seemingly  it  should 
possess.  Why  should  it  not,  with  those 
long  wings  and  that  powerful  flight,  re- 
joice in  the  wild  rough  ocean,  when  it 
heaves  and  foams  under  the  impact  of  the 
gale?  There  the  delicately  formed  petrels 
are  in  their  element,  hovering  vivaciously 


over  the  breaking  crests,  pattering  their 
little  feet  in  the  hollows  as  they  pick  up  the 
choice  mollusca.  Shearwaters  scale  over 
the  waves  like  meteors,  rising  over  the 
breakers,  coasting  into  the  trough.  Even 
gulls  are  quartering  about,  watchful  for 
what  the  agitation  may  cast  up.  But 
where  is  the  redoubtable  skimmer  of  the 
seas?  Gathered  in  flocks  they  sit  on  sand 
bars  in  tjie  sheltered  bays,  waiting  for  the 
sea  to  become  calm.  That  they  are  strong 
enough  to  weather  the  severest  gales  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  they  are  seldom 
blown  inland  by  the  tempest. 

As  we  approached  Battledore  Island,  in 
due  course  of  time,  I  saw  that  the  warden 
was  certainly  right.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
various  other  bird  colonies  there,  I  had 
never  in  my  life  seen  such  an  aggregation 
of  these  white-vested  fellows  in  evening 
dress.  The  point  where  we  landed  was 
composed  largely  of  oyster  shells.  From 
high-water  mark  up  the  skimmers  had 
scooped  out  hollows  either  among  shells  or 
in  sand,  and  most  nests  by  this  time  con- 
tained three  or  four  eggs,  though  in  some 
cases  laying  had  not  been  completed.  One 
remarkable  set  which  I  noticed  was  almost 
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pure  white,  the  eggs  having  a  very  few 
small  spots.  The  nests  were  but  a  foot  or 
two  apart.  There  would  be  a  long  belt  of 
them,  then  an  intermission  of  some  rods, 
when  another  group  would  commence,  as 
though  the  great  State  of  Battledore  were 
divided  up  into  many  municipalities.  The 
various  species  kept  separate  in  their  house- 
keeping for  the  most  part,  though  the  island 
was  so  crowded  that  often  birds  of  diverse 
kinds  were  forced  into  close  proximity. 

When  I  approached  the  nests,  the  skim- 
mers would  fly  off  in  a  body.     If  I   sat 


ments,  they  will  fly  past  him  along  the 
beach  in  squadrons,  yelping,  and  present- 
ing a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The 
light  is  so  strong  on  these  open  reaches  by 
the  sea  that  1  was  able  to  make  sufficiently 
short-timed  snapshots  with  the  large,  sin- 
gle, twenty-two-inch  lens  of  my  doublet, 
thus  bringing  the  birds  near  enough  for 
good  detail. 

The  best  way  to  photograph  them  on 
their  nests,  1  found,  was  to  pitch  the  brown 
umbrella-tent  near  the  top  of  the  beach, 
where  the  grass  began,  just  above  an  area 


Carrying  turtle  eggs. 


down  to  watch,  some  of  them  would 
alight  not  far  from  their  eggs,  and  then  go 
limping  and  fluttering  down  the  beach 
to  the  water,  lying  prone  in  the  sand,  with 
extended  wings,  as  though  seriously  crip- 
pled, to  tempt  the  intruder  to  pursue  them 
and  thus  lead  him  away  from  the  eggs. 

The  skimmers,  on  the  whole,  are  rather 
shyer  than  most  of  these  bird-citizens  about 
allowing  themselves  to  be  approached  on 
their  nests.  They  give  one  fine  chances, 
though,  for  flight  pictures,  as,  if  one  will 
squat  down  and  keep  still  for  a  few  mo- 


of  nests.  Even  without  an  assistant  to  go 
away  and  leave  me,  I  found  that  the  skim- 
mers, though  they  had  seen  me  pitch  the 
tent  and  crawl  in,  soon  seemed  to  forget 
about  me,  and  would  alight  on  the  sand  at 
a  little  distance  and  walk  to  their  eggs, 
eying  the  tent  somewhat  askance  for  a 
while,  until  presently  they  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it.  I  soon  had  them  within  six 
feet  of  me,  and  it  was  a  delight  to  watch 
the  curious  creatures  so  near,  each  one 
quietly  tending  to  its  own  business  of 
incubation. 
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The  cruise  at  length  brought  us  to  Bre- 
ton Island,  after  which  the  reservation  is 
named,  the  southernmost  of  the  chain  of 
islands,  well  out  to  sea,  east  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  rather  narrow 
island,  seven  miles  long,  sandy,  with  beach 
grass  and  bushes.  The  Audubon  Society 
had  built  a  small  house  upon  it  to  use  as  a 
refuge,  but  a  hurricane  and  high  tide  had 
swept  it  away.  Owing  to  the  ravages  of 
the  raccoons,  which  have  not  yet  been 
exterminated,  only  a  few  birds  have  as  yet 
bred  upon  the  island,  but  its  outer  shore  is 


occurs  during  the  night,  particularly  under 
calm  and  moonlight  conditions.  The 
creature  is  quite  wary.  First  it  swims  in 
near  the  beach,  raises  its  head  out  of  water, 
gazing  and  listening  for  some  time.  If 
everything  seems  favorable,  it  laboriously 
drags  itself  out  of  the  water,  and  slowly 
crawls  up  the  beach,  dragging  its  shell  over 
the  sand  so  as  to  scoop  out  a  very  con- 
spicuous roadway,  thus  widely  advertising 
its  secret.  The  place  chosen  is  where  the 
beach  is  steep,  with  dry  dunes  and  grass 
at  the  top.     When  the  turtle  reaches  the 


A  flock  of  skimmers. 


a  famous  place  for  the  crawling  and  egg- 
laying  of  the  great  sea  turtles. 

Warden  Sprinkle  is  an  expert  turtler, 
and  told  me  many  things  about  turtles  and 
their  habits.  There  are  two  kinds  well- 
known  in  the  region,  the  loggerhead  and 
green  turtle.  Both  are  large,  but  the 
former  sometimes  attains  the  enormous 
size  of  over  seven  hundred  pounds.  The 
green  turtle  is  especially  prized  for  food. 
Each  female  is  supposed  to  lay  two  or 
three  times  each  season,  from  May  to 
August.    The   "crawl,"    as    it    is   called, 


edge  of  the  grass  it  seems  to  fuss  about  a 
good  deal  before  selecting  a  spot.  Often 
dissatisfied,  it  wanders  along  many  rods, 
or  even  returns  to  the  water  without  lay- 
ing, and  swims  further  along  the  shore. 
When  it  finds  a  spot  to  suit,  it  turns  round 
and  round  until  it  has  made  quite  a  wal- 
low. In  the  midst  of  this  it  will  then  dig 
a  hole  with  its  flippers,  about  two  feet 
deep,  down  into  the  hard,  moist  sand  be- 
low. Into  this  hole  it  backs,  and  deposits 
one  by  one,  without  stopping,  its  batch  of 
from  eighty  to  about  two  hundred  round, 


Black  skimmers  on  their  nests. 


soft-shelled  eggs.  Even  if  caught  in  the 
act  it  will  finish  the  laying,  being  unable  to 
desist.  The  warden  has  often  stood  close 
beside  them  while  laying,  and  says  that 
the  operation  lasts  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  The  eggs  are  left  to  hatch  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sand.  When  the  young 
hatch  they  wriggle  out  into  the  air  and 
crawl  down  the  beach  to  the  sea.  The  same 
turtle,  it  is  supposed,  deposits  her  subse- 
quent litters  near  the  site  of  the  first,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  this  may  have 
been  stolen.  The  way  to  catch  a  turtle  is 
to  turn  it  over  on  its  back,  when  it  becomes 
helpless.  It  takes  a  powerful  man  to  over- 
turn a  large  one,  or  even  two  or  three  men. 
Naturally,  1  was  anxious  to  go  turtling. 
The  eggs  could  be  found  by  daylight,  but 
in  order  to  capture  a  turtle  ashore,  night 
was  the  time,  especially  the  period  just 
prior  to  dawn.  We  set  the  alarm  clock  for 
midnight,  and  turned  in  early,  sleeping  on 
deck  uncanopied,  as  there  were  no  insects 
so  far  out  to  sea  to  bother  us.  The  un- 
canny hour  of  twelve-fifteen  found  us  par- 
taking of  a  lunch,  shortly  after  which  we 
were  in  the  tender,  on  a  long,  hard  pull  for 
shore,  for,  owing  to  the  shoalness  of  the 
water,    we    had    anchored    two   miles   off. 


There  was  a  strong  head  wind  to  buck 
against,  but  the  phosphorescent  beauty  of 
the  water  made  one  forget  the  labor. 
Great  numbers  of  fish  scooted  away  at 
our  approach,  leaving  silvery  wakes  be- 
hind them. 

After  landing,  when  we  reached  the  part 
of  the  beach  opposite  the  sand  dunes,  the 
warden  soon  discovered  a  trail  by  the 
feeble  moonlight.  Alas,  the  raccoons  had 
found  it  first,  and  dug  out  the  eggs,  as  the 
scattered  shells  showed.  Just  beyond  was 
another  trail  which  we  followed  with  lively 
interest.  The  warden  read  every  sign  as  I 
would  a  printed  page.  Here  the  turtle 
stopped,  he  said,  to  rest;  then  she  went  on; 
here  she  had  a  mind  to  lay,  and  had 
trampled  the  sand  considerably,  decided 
against  the  spot,  and  then  crawled  thirty 
yards  along  the  beach.  "She's  laid,"  an- 
nounced the  warden,  pointing  out  a  sort 
of  rude  arena.  Previously  he  had  found 
a  slender  stick  of  driftwood,  and  with  this 
he  began  to  punch  down  into  the  sand,  till 
at  length  he  struck  a  soft  spot  where  his 
rod  readily  sank  away  in.  "Here  it  is," 
he  cried,  and  dropping  on  our  knees  we 
all  began  pawing  away  like  so  many 
raccoons,  till  in  a  moment  we  were  throw- 
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ing  out  eggs.  They  were  in  a  compact 
pile,  and  numbered  just  ninety,  of  the  log- 
gerhead, we  were  told.  Only  about  one 
hundred  yards  further  along  we  found,  in 
similar  fashion,  the  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four eggs  of  the  green  turtle.  Then 
came  various  broken-up  deposits,  and  it 
was  not  until  we  were  away  down  at  the 
further  end  of  the  lonely  island,  at  sun- 
rise, that  we  found  another  loggerhead 
deposit,  of  ninety-one  eggs.  I  was  lugging 
the  large  camera,  but  excitement  made  me 
tireless.  The  warden,  too,  was  game,  but 
it  was  hard  on  the  youth  who  carried  the 
plates.  Poor  boy,  he  was  a  mile  behind, 
dragging  himself  wearily  along.  We  had 
to  wait  till  he  caught  up  before  I  could 


take  photographs  of  the  digging  of  the 
turtle's  eggs.  After  this  operation  was 
finished  it  seemed  a  long  journey  back  to 
the  fine  breakfast  which  the  cook  had 
ready  for  us  on  board. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  surf  raised  by  the 
on-shore  wind,  no  turtles  "crawled"  that 
night,  but  for  all  that  I  had  enjoyed  the 
episode  as  one  of  "the  times  of  my  life." 
Digging  turtle's  eggs  by  moonlight,  with  a 
nap  on  the  sand,  and  a  nocturnal  fourteen- 
mile  tramp  on  an  uninhabited  key,  far  off 
a  wild  coast,  is  a  weird  sort  of  experience. 
The  turtle  eggs  made  "bully"  fritters, 
which,  with  the  splendid  oysters  and 
various  fish  that  we  caught,  added  to  our 
bill  of  fare,  gave  us  a  varied  menu. 


DREAMIN' 


BY  FREDERIC  CLARKSON  LAW 


I've  been  a  ridin'  a  hell  of  a  circle, 
All  the  hot  day  since  the  cool  o'  the  dawn; 
Coolness  that  stays  till  there's  light  to  rope  hosses — 
Then  with  the  first  blink  o'  sunlight  is  gone. 

Lord!    them  baked  miles  over  prairie  unendin', 
Down  through  arroyas  where  water-holes  steam; 
Past  the  gray  buttes  loomin'  gaunt  to  the  west'ard 
Twixt  'em,  pale  shadders  like  spooks  in  a  dream. 

Worse  through  the  sand-hills,  the  home  of  the  rattler, 
Hoof-spattered  sand  droppin'   hissin'   an'   hot 
Over  coarse  grasses  that  rustle  an'  whisper 
Sadly,  like  stranded  souls,  lost  an'  forgot. 

Still  there's  good  pay  in  the  evenin'  sky  colors, 
First  breeze  o'   sundown  's  a  joy  an'  delight; 
So  is  the  twilight,  the  dusk  and  the  star-shine — 
Heat  o'  day  paid  for  with  cool  o'  the  night. 


Then  when  the  moon  rises  glowin'  an'  silent, 

Alkali  beds  is  like  patches  o'  foam; 

Big,  quiet  prairie  brings  thoughts  like  the  sea-calm 

Brought — in  them  days  when  the  shore  was  my  home. 

No  use  o'  dreamin',  though,  here  in  the  city, 
'Lectric  lights  glarin'    an'   drownin'    the  stars; 
Chokin'  in  daytime,   an'  feverish  at  night-time, 
God's  silence  killed  by  the  roar  of  the  cars. 
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FIVE   WOMEN    ON    THE    TRAIL 


V— WE   GET  TO  THE   PLAINS 


BY    ZEPHINE    HUMPHREY 


T  took  us  seven  days  to 
work  our  way  out  to  the 
Kootenay  Plains.  This 
[Tj  rate  of  progress  was  very 
slow.  Four  days  is  the 
average  allowance  of 
time,  and  the  trip  has 
been  made  in  three  days,  even  two.  But  we 
were  nowise  in  a  hurry.  When  it  rained 
one  morning  we  did  not  break  camp;  but 
Mr.  Weston  and  Mr.  Cobell  stretched  the 
fly  of  the  tent  against  the  wind,  and  built  a 
fire,  and  between  these  two  defenses  we 
sat,  very  warm  and  comfortable.  Then  in 
the  afternoon  we  took  a  wonderful  cloudy 
ride,  up  among  the  mists  which  were  break- 
ing and  flying  before  the  wind,  wreathing 
the  mountains  fantastically,  chasing  the 
bursts  of  sunlight.  The  exhilaration  of 
the  hour — or  was  it  only  the  morning's  rest 
and  the  abundance  of  feed? — possessed 
Mrs.  Selwin's  decorous  Eva  to  such  an 
extent  on  this  afternoon  ride  that  she 
paused  in  the  trail  and  gave  herself  over 
to  a  fine  little  bucking  performance.  I 
regret  to  say  that  we  laughed  with  delight, 
for,  though  Mrs.  Selwin  held  her  seat  well, 
her  hairpins  strewed  the  waste,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  look  on  her  face,  her  teeth 
shook  in  her  head.  1  regarded  the  grave 
and  anxious  profile  of  my  good  Eagle 
Plume  after  this  with  a  renewed  apprecia- 
tion of  his  solemnity.  I  should  not  have 
cared  for  bucking! 

It  was  constantly  a  surprise  to  me  that 
we  saw  so  few  signs  of  wild  animals,  even 
of  the  smaller  varieties,  here  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Hardly  a  sound  of  a  bird  was  heard, 
silent  day  after  day.  Once  in  a  long  time 
a  chattering  squirrel  frisked  away  among 
the  trees.  A  "fool  hen"  sat  down  now 
and  then  on  a  limb  overhanging  the  trail 


and  waited  politely  for  us  to  take  her — 
"with  gun  or  with  stone,  whichever  you 
please;  and  pray  don't  hurry,  I've  plenty 
of  time  and  nothing  at  all  to  do."  Twice, 
I  think,  we  saw  porcupines.  Once  we  saw 
fresh  caribou  tracks,  once  the  print  of  a 
mountain  lion.  Of  course,  the  desire  of 
our  eyes  and  the  assumed  fear  of  our  night 
watches  and  our  hopeless  daily  expectation 
was — a  bear.  But  bears  are  scarce  and 
wary  now;  very  few  people  see  them.  At 
last,  late  one  afternoon,  we  were  riding 
along  through  an  open  valley,  compara- 
tively wide.  A  lethargy  of  fatigue  and  dust 
had  settled  over  the  five  of  us;  we  were 
plodding  in  dullness  and  silence.  Sud- 
denly Mr.  Weston  was  seen  to  fling  his  arm 
out  toward  the  mountain  side  in  a  signifi- 
cant gesture.  We  looked;  and  Doe,  the 
quick-eyed,  cried  at  once,  "Oh!  it's  a 
bear.  See  him!  See  him!  He's  coming! 
Down  that  second  slope!" 

Well,  I  should  think,  of  a  truth,  he  was 
coming.  My  ponderous  conception  of 
bears  had  never  admitted  agility,  and  I 
was  amazed  to  see  how  this  creature  sped 
down  the  mountain  side.  He  was  headed 
straight  for  the  trail,  and  did  not  perceive 
our  presence.  That  his  line  of  progress 
and  ours  must  meet  before  many  moments 
was  plainly  apparent  to  the  simplest  cal- 
culation. Now,  a  bear  is  a  harmless  crea- 
ture enough,  in  the  fat  summer  time,  but 
he  is  the  one  great  terror  of  horses,  pro- 
voking them  to  blind  panic.  If  this  Mr. 
Bruin  dashed  into  our  midst,  there  would 
probably  be  reckless  stampede,  with  con- 
sequences very  unpleasant,  to  put  the 
matter  mildly.  So  Mr.  Weston  rose  in  the 
stirrups,  and  shouted  loud  and  long. 
Whereupon,  if  one  ever  saw  a  frightened 
bear,  we  were  promptly  permitted  to  see 
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the  vanishing  haunches  of  one.  The  lum- 
bering creature  wheeled  in  his  course, 
hardly  pausing  an  instant  to  meditate  our 
appalling  appearance,  and  fled  away  back 
again  up  the  hill  even  faster  than  he  had 
come  down.  Our  horses  never  suspected 
his  presence;  they  continued  their  course 
undisturbed.  Only  Mr.  Weston's  Charley 
turned  his  head  at  his  master's  shouting, 
inquiring,  "What's  the  nonsense  now?" 
with  a  fine  air  of  disgust.  1  have  often 
wondered  whither  that  bear  was  going  in 
such  a  terrible  hurry  when  we  interrupted 
him,  and  if  he  missed  his  appointment 
altogether.  That  he  had  not  some  definite 
errand  in  mind,  some  goal  to  his  energetic 
dispatch,  I  cannot  consent  to  believe. 

Two  eagles  wheeled  over  our  heads  one 
day,  with  a  wide  and  powerful  sweep  of  the 
wings.  The  mountains  seemed  to  belong 
to  them  more  than  to  any  other  creatures. 

Finally,  we  rode  high  on  the  "benches" 
overlooking  the  Kootenay  Plains.  The 
opaline  light  was  again  abroad,  brimming 
the  valley  at  our  feet,  softening  the  sharp 
mountains  into  a  grateful  vagueness. 
Grateful,  too,  was  the  sense  of  space  be- 
neath us  and  around.  The  valley  was  not 
in  truth  very  wide — a  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles,  I  suppose — but  we  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  living  in  the  notch  of 
a  V  that  we  seemed  to  have  all  the  earth 
spread  before  us.  On  either  side  the  Sas- 
katchewan River  the  level,  grassy  plains 
swept  away  down  the  valley  for,  perhaps, 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  till  they  lost  themselves 
in  blue,  folding  mountains.  Ah!  it  was 
good  to  ride  high  and  look  off.  I  felt  the 
lift  of  an  impending  weight  from  my 
cloudy  brain.  It  might  be  enchantment 
which  held  us  still — nothing  could  seem 
more  world-remote  than  that  wide,  empty 
valley,  guarded  by  its  sheer  mountains — 
but  it  was  enchantment  tamed  of  its  terror, 
gentle  and  dream-like  and  luring.  I 
thought  of  the  visions  of  William  Morris, 
as  we  followed  the  trail  along  slowly  down, 
those  beyond-the-world  vales  of  The 
Earthly  Paradise,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  we  must  have  strayed  to  The  Land 
East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon. 
A  strong,  soft  wind  was  blowing  down  the 
valley,  a  periodic  wind,  as  I  found  out 
later.  There  was  strangeness  in  its  breath, 
so  steady  and  so  purposeful.  One  expects 
anything  but  decision  of  a  wind.     It  sang 


a  glorious  kind  of  chant,  which  was  not  the 
sound  of  trees  blowing — there  were  no 
trees  where  we  were — but  the  very  voice 
of  the  wind  itself,  deep-toned  and  har- 
monious. 

As  we  came  down  to  the  Plains,  we  found 
another  touch  of  difference  from  our 
austere  surroundings  of  the  past  week. 
There  were  some  poplars  growing  here,  in 
among  the  spruces.  The  softness  of  their 
delicate  leafage,  rippling,  flowing  in  the 
wind,  was  a  refreshment  to  sternness- 
wearied  eyes  of  which  I  could  not  have 
enough.  I  drank  those  dear  trees  with 
my  gaze,  drank  and  drank  again. 

We  made  our  camp  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  in  the  long  dry  grass.  It  was  im- 
possible to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  con- 
quering wind,  so  we  had  to  treat  our  baby 
camp  fire  as  a  wild  beast  held  in  leash, 
watching  it  every  moment  lest  it  insid- 
iously creep  away  from  us  and  go  ravaging 
down  the  valley,  and  extinguishing  it  as 
soon  as  supper  was  ready. 

In  the  evening  we  sat  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  marveled  at  its  swiftness.  Here 
still  was  the  terror  and  strength  of  the 
mountains,  the  inscrutable,  grim  regard- 
lessness  of  their  direct  proceedings.  The 
deep  onward  rush  of  that  opaque  flood, 
milky  from  glacier  sources,  was  a  resistless 
power.  Too  deep  for  the  rocks  over  which 
it  flowed  to  give  forth  any  voice,  and  bor- 
dered by  grassy  banks,  its  only  manifesta- 
tion in  sound  was  the  hiss  and  lap  of  the 
waves  as  they  curled  back  from  the  cut  of 
some  cross-current,  showing  their  teeth 
sullenly.  It  was  not  a  lovely  river  at  all, 
but  a  fierce  and  primitive  thing.  Our 
original  plan  had  been  to  cross  it,  here  at 
this  very  spot,  and  go  on  beyond  it  to  the 
Wilcox  Pass.  But — cross  that  river!  Mr. 
Weston  teased  us  amiably  with  cheerful 
word-pictures  of  ourselves  cast  abroad  in 
that  weltering  flood,  clinging  to  manes  or 
tails  of  our  horses,  while  the  poor  beasts 
swam  their  perilous  way.  "  But  perhaps 
we  shall  have  a  cold  rain,"  he  added,  "and 
then  the  water  will  go  down."  That  was 
a  curious  statement  enough,  from  an  east- 
ern point  of  view.  A  rain  to  shrink  a  river! 
But,  when  one  remembers  that  these  moun- 
tain streams  are  all  glacier-fed,  it  does  not 
appear  anomalous  that  a  hot,  dry  summer 
should  swell  them  mightily. 

We  went  to  sleep  that  night  with  two 
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strange  voices  sounding,  sounding  through 
the  dusk  in  our  listening  ears.  The  one 
was  the  wind,  the  other  the  river,  dis- 
coursing together  deep  incantation,  mo- 
notonous, interwoven.  The  valley  was  all 
a-murmur  with  them,  between  its  rocky 
whispering  walls.  And  we  were  their 
breathless  victims.  I  hardly  expected  to 
wake  up  in  my  own  likeness,  if,  indeed,  I 
woke  up  at  all.  We  were  beyond  the 
world. 


encounter.  It  had  not  always  been  easy 
to  realize  that  over  those  mountains,  along 
those  valleys,  no  people  could  possibly 
happen  to  come,  that  we  were  alone,  alone. 
And  yet  1  think  we  showed  that  we  under- 
stood our  isolation,  if  we  did  not  realize 
it,  by  our  growing  eagerness  of  anticipa- 
tion as  we  neared  the  Kootenay  Plains. 
The  Kootenay  Plains — Mr.  Bradley  lived 
there,  and  we  were  going  to  see  him.  We 
discussed  him  over  our  evening  camp  fires; 


The  first  day's  drive  was  a  tough  bit. 


VI 


THE    HOST   OF    THE    KOOTENAY    PLAINS 

With  all  their  mystery  and  enchantment, 
the  Kootenay  Plains  were  dominated  for 
us  by  one  quite  human  and  concrete  idea, 
to  the  consideration  of  which  we  woke  early 
on  our  first  morning.  Across  the  Sas- 
katchewan lived  a  man,  an  actual  human 
being.  One  must  have  traveled  in  the 
wilderness  to  understand  the  full  excite- 
ment of  this  apparently  simple  fact.  Day 
after  day  we  had  gone  surrounded  by  unin- 
habited solitude — no  chance  of  a  human 


Mrs.  Selwin  knew  him,  and  Mr.  Weston. 
His  solitary  figure  took  on  the  importance 
of  a  cityful  of  men;  in  fact,  I  am  not  sure 
that,  in  my  bewildered  meditations,  I  did 
not  sometimes  think  of  him  as  a  town,  a 
destination.  He  stood  for  the  whole  of 
humanity  on  this  remote  ranch  of  his. 

Early  on  our  first  morning,  then,  the 
important  problem  presented  itself:  how 
make  ourselves  known  to  Mr.  Bradley?  It 
was  really  out  of  the  question  to  think  of 
crossing  the  river  to  him. 

"  I'll  try  a  signal,"  said  Mr.  Weston;  and 
he  fired  three  shots  from  his  rifle. 
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Breathless,  attentive,  we  sat  and  lis- 
tened, but  no  answer  came.  Once  again 
the  quick,  sharp,  ringing  summons;  once 
again  our  futile  waiting.  A  third  time  the 
questioning  shots  rang  out.  Then,  dis- 
tinctly, not  very  far  away,  say  half  a  mile 
back  from  the  river,  the  desired  answer 
came.  Ah!  what  a  shout  of  acclaim  we 
set  up — as  if  he  could  possibly  hear  us! 
We  jumped  to  our  feet  and  ran  for  our 
horses.     One  instinct  prompted  us  all  to 


was  preceded,  followed,  and  gamboled 
about  by  the  five  pack-horses  that  we  set 
forth  presently  from  the  camp.  They  were 
under  our  feet  like  kittens  or  dogs;  we 
stumbled  upon  them;  they  blocked  our 
way.  Their  bells  rang  a  horrible  din  in 
our  ears,  owing  to  their  violent  motions. 
But  go  back  they  would  not,  for  stick  or 
stone  or  earnest  imprecation;  they  went 
all  the  way  with  us. 
Out  on  the  high  ground  above  the  river 
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make  for  the  higher  ground  above  the 
camp,  that  we  might  command  the  valley. 
The  horses  caught  the  contagion  of  interest 
and  came  pressing  up  of  their  own  accord; 
not  only  the  saddle  ponies,  but  also  the 
pack  horses,  nosing,  their  ears  erect.  We 
did  not  want  these  latter,  of  course;  they 
were  only  in  the  way.  We  briefly  ex- 
plained the  matter  to  them,  as  we  adjusted 
our  saddles;  but  our  arguments  had  no 
effect.  "Where  thou  goest — "  said  Tom- 
my's ears,  summoning  his  followers;  or, 
more  strictly  in  the  vernacular,  "Do  you 
think  we're  going  to  miss  a  trick?"     It 


we  came  to  a  pause  and  scanned  the  oppo- 
site banks.  Mr.  Weston  first  saw  the  two 
little  specks  that  were  Mr.  Bradley  and  his 
small  son  coming  toward  the  river  on  horse- 
back. Again  we  set  up  a  welcoming  shout, 
which,  even  in  our  own  ears  this  time, 
re-echoed  feebly  enough.  Then  we  laughed 
and  waited. 

Arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  river,  the 
biggest  speck,  enlarged  by  this  time  to  the 
proportions  of  a  line,  waved  his  arm  down- 
stream. We  understood  and  made  off  in 
haste.  Two  or  three  miles  we  rode,  I 
suppose,  before  Mr.  Bradley  came  to  a  halt 
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on  his  side  of  the  stream  and  dismounted 
from  his  horse.  We  likewise  dismounted, 
then,  and  turned  our  horses  loose  to  graze. 
The  operations  across  the  river  grew  very 
mysterious;  we  strained  our  eyes  to  see. 
Mr.  Bradley  and  the  boy  were  busy  with 
something  long  and  flat  in  the  bushes.  Ah! 
it  was  a  boat.  In  a  few  moments  Mr. 
Bradley  strode  forth  like  some  curious 
shell-bearing  creature,  two  legs  and  a  can- 
vas canoe.  Far  upstream  he  carried  his 
light  conveyance;  then  he  launched  it, 
holding  fast  to  one  end  while  the  little  boy 
clambered  in,  and,  in  an  instant,  toiling 
hard,  came  bearing  down  upon  us.  That 
was  a  breathless  transit.  Like  an  egg- 
shell the  light  craft  rode  the  swift  water, 
sweeping  away  downstream  with  a  speed 
which  the  tall  athletic  figure  in  the  stern 
could  not  counteract  with  all  his  labor. 
He  shot  a  brief  smiling  glance  at  us  as  he 
was  borne  past.  "Can't  always  land  where 
you  want  to  on  the  Saskatchewan,"  he  re- 
marked; then  he  redoubled  his  efforts.  We 
followed  after  him,  running,  of  course,  and 
came  up  panting  just  in  time  to  help  him 
land  the  canoe. 

An  instant's  shyness  touched  us  all,  as 
we  stood  thus  actually  in  the  presence  of 
humanity's  representative,  the  host  of  the 
Kootenay  Plains.  That  was  fitting;  if  not 
intruders,  -we  were  guests  at  least  and  alien. 
But  he  welcomed  us  with  a  courtesy  which 
was,  I  think,  the  most  admirable,  the  finest, 
the  most  complete  of  all  mannerly  bearings 
which  I  have  known  in  my  grateful  life.  A 
fine,  tall  figure  of  a  man,  with  frank  yet 
somewhat  dreamy  blue  eyes  beneath  a 
tumbling  mass  of  hair,  his  sinewy  frame 
clad  in  high  boots  and  buckskins,  his  brown 
throat  bare  to  the  sun,  he  mounted  the 
river  bank  and  stood  to  put  himself  at  our 
service.  With  what  dignity  he  shook 
hands  with  us  all,  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Selwin!  Meantime,  the  little  boy,  blue- 
eyed,  too,  but  more  shrewdly,  with  small 
freckled  nose,  stood  at  a  distance  and 
treated  us  to  a  polite,  piercing  scrutiny. 
Lulu  went  wagging  up  to  him;  a  small  boy 
was  something  like! 

"You  haven't  a  very  good  camp  site 
back  there,"  Mr.  Bradley  suggested,  when 
the  first  amenities  were  over.  "Why  don't 
you  move  down  here?" 

"Just  what  I  was  thinking,"  acquiesced 
Mr.  Weston  half  respectfully,  half  famil- 


iarly, as  befitted  the  attitude  of  a  young 
woodsman  to  his  older  comrade.  "Could 
you  give  us  advice  as  to  places?" 

"Well,  I  could  help  you  locate  at  least," 
Mr.  Bradley  assented  genially.  "Some  of 
you  go  back  after  the  outfit,  and  the  rest 
of  us  will  look  around." 

Gypsy  and  Britannia  glanced  at  each 
other.  They  had  engaged  in  furious  laun- 
dry work  that  morning  before  we  set  forth 
from  camp,  and  had  then  secreted  their 
garments  to  dry  in  various  hidden  nooks. 
I  suppose  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bradley  in 
his  unknown  shack  across  the  river  had 
urged  them  to  this  unusual  pitch  of  laun- 
dry-yard decorum. 

"We  shall  have  to  go  back,"  Britannia 
said. 

"And  so  we  will  pack  up  all  the  things," 
Gypsy  added  obligingly. 

I  do  not  know  by  what  fortunate  chance 
it  happened  that  I  was  not  caught  in  a 
similar  predicament.  I  was  not  often  be- 
hind Britannia  and  Gypsy  in  the  point  at 
issue.  Perhaps  it  was  cold  that  morning, 
and  I  had  all  my  clothes  on  my  back.  At 
any  rate,  1  was  certainly  free  to  con- 
gratulate myself  on  a  lucky  escape  from  a 
six-mile  ride. 

I  had  a  moment's  misgiving,  however, 
when  1  found  myself  left  unsupported  in 
the  hardy  company  of  Doe  and  Mrs.  Selwin. 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  be  hungry,"  said 
Mr.  Bradley. 

"O,  not  at  all!"  they  replied. 

Not  hungry!  We  had  had  breakfast  at 
seven,  and  it  was  now  half-past  two.  My 
knees  were  dissolving  beneath  me. 

"Well,  I  am  then,"  declared  Mr.  Brad- 
ley— my  heart  leaped  up  to  hear  him. 
"We've  a  little  tent  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  and  I  think  there's  some  food  there." 

The  words  had  a  heavenly  sound. 

We  made  our  way  to  the  tent  together, 
Mr.  Bradley  entertaining  us  with  question 
and  comment,  with  tales  of  the  valley 
which  it  seemed  he  loved  almost  romanti- 
cally— the  poet  was  strong  in  him.  Most 
gracefully  we  were  welcomed  at  length  to 
the  door  of  the  tent  and  invited  to  seat  our- 
selves on  the  ground  while  some  patent 
cereal  was  produced.  The  occasion  took 
on  a  dignity,  underwent  a  subtle  transfor- 
mation into  a  social  function.  We  were 
guests  at  a  royal  court.  As  for  cereal!  I 
had  never  been  able  to  tolerate  the  glu- 
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tinous  stuff  in  the  pampered  East;  but 
now,  ever  since  that  wilderness  day,  the 
sound  of  its  name  represents  to  me  the 
acme  of  all  gustatorial  joys.  There  were 
no  dishes  and  no  spoons,  so  we  each  ex- 
tended a  grimy  hand  to  be  filled  with  the 
little  brown  pellets.  The  hands,  coming 
back  a  good  many  times,  were  quite  clean 
when  we  had  finished!  Meantime,  Willy, 
foraging,  discovered  a  can  of  cocoa,  a  bag 
of  sugar,  and  a  can  of  condensed  cream. 
Excellent   ingredients.,   but   there  was   no 


delicious  as  that  at  the  tent  door  of  Mr. 
Bradley  in  the  Kootenay  Plains. 

When  we  had  finished,  we  sat  and  talked 
for — I  blush  to  remember  how  long.  Our 
business  being  that  afternoon  to  find  a 
good  camp  site.  It  was  all  our  host's 
fault,  I  protest;  he  should  not  have  been 
so  entertaining.  He  told  us  about  his  life 
on  the  prairie  before  he  had  found  his  way 
into  the  mountains.  He  told  us  how  he 
had  wandered  here  to  the  Plains  quite  by 
accident   one   evening,   packing   along  at 
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tea-kettle.  Ah,  well!  Mr.  Bradley  looked 
about.  Your  woodsman  is  seldom  foiled. 
A  tin  cracker-box  presented  itself  to  his 
investigating  gaze,  and  at  once  he  made 
off  with  it  to  the  creek,  instructing  Willy 
to  build  a  fire.  There  was  the  kettle  then 
set  to  boil.  For  cups,  what  could  be  han- 
dier than  empty  baking-powder  cans?  We 
filled  them  with  the  hot,  rich  cocoa  and 
dropped  more  of  the  patent  breakfast  pel- 
lets into  the  drink.  I  assert,  with  the 
fullest  conviction,  that  never,  at  any 
epicure's   table,   have  I   eaten   a  meal  so 


random:  how  the  valley's  beauty  had 
startled  him,  and  then  at  once  had  satis- 
fied him,  "with  a  sense  of  enclosing  arms"; 
how  he  had  established  himself.  There 
was  all  the  romance  of  the  Western  life  in 
his  simple  tale,  the  lure  of  the  eager,  ex- 
ploring spirit,  joyously  sure  of  surprise. 
His  blue  eyes  grew  dreamier  than  ever  with 
the  mystery  of  his  great  surroundings  as 
he  set  the  facts  forth  to  us. 

"  Beyond  that  range  of  mountains,"  he 
said,  gesturing  across  the  river,  "no  white 
man  has  ever  been,  from  here  up  to  Alaska." 
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When  the  rest  of  our  party  came  back, 
hurrying  at  their  very  best  speed,  not  to 
keep  us  waiting,  we  suffered  a  sudden 
frightful  descent  from  our  royal,  compla- 
cent heights  of  the  afternoon.  We  had  no 
camp  site  ready. 

"After  all  these  hours!  When  we  have 
done  all  the  packing  up  and  have  hurried 
so!    Well!" 

Britannia's  voice  was  eloquent. 

1  am  sure  I  had  never  felt  so  guilty  in  my 
sinful  life.  I  mounted  on  Eagle  Plume's 
back  and  rode  furiously  in  all  directions, 
vaguely  hoping  to  discover,  1  think,  a  sign 
somewhere,  "Camp  here."  It  was  nearly 
eight  before  we  pitched  our  tents  that  even- 
ing, and  half-past  nine  before  we  had  sup- 
per.    Let  us  draw  a  veil  on  the  event! 

Concerning  the  camp  in  the  Kootenay 
Plains  it  is  not  fair  that  Britannia,  Gypsy, 
or  I  should  discourse  unanswered.  For  we 
disliked  the  place.  On  an  Indian  camp 
ground  we  set  up  our  tents;  that  was  very 
interesting,  but —  Indian  caches  swung 
high  in  the  trees,  awaiting  the  return  of 
their  owners  in  the  winter  hunting  season. 
An  Indian  Turkish  bath  neighbored  us;  a 
pile  of  stones  arched  over  with  a  frame- 
work of  poplar  branches,  upon  which  skins 
might  be  stretched.  A  fire  was  to  be  built 
inside,  Mr.  Bradley  explained  to  us,  and 
water  poured  over  the  hot  stones.  Then, 
in  the  steam  resulting  from  this  process, 
the  patient  was  to  sit.  That  was  very  in- 
teresting, I  repeat;  but  the  grass  trampled 
into  fine  dust,  and  the  swarming  mosqui- 
toes and  flies,  and  the  dirt,  were  interesting, 
too,  in  a  different  way,  and  turned  the  scale 
of  disfavor.  We  had  come  provided  with 
several  yards  of  bright  calico,  with  pack- 
ages of  needles  and  pins,  with  a  great  bag 
of  gaudy  candy,  hoping  that  we  might  have 
a  chance  to  propitiate  the  Red  Man;  but 
no  Indians  came  our  way;  the  season  was 
yet  too  early  for  them.  We  could  only 
dwell  on  the  signs  of  their  one-time 
habitation. 


We  lived  in  the  Kootenay  Plains  four 
days.  The  verb  is  chosen  advisedly,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time,  and  it  seems  to 
me  now,  looking  back,  that  we  were  there 
four  years.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  about 
a  lodge  in  the  wilderness  that  gives  it  at 
once,  in  the  very  hour  of  its  setting  up, 
such  an  air  of  long  continuance,  as  if  it  had 
been  established  for  ages,  along  with  the 
mountain  peaks.  Our  camp  never  had  an 
appearance  of  newness  or  transiency;  it 
looked  old,  old,  and  abiding.  It  gave  me 
no  sort  of  reason  to  hope  that  its  conditions 
would  ever  change,  that  I  should  not  end 
my  days  in  it.  A  curious  sort  of  despair 
beset  me  from  time  to  time,  causing  me  to 
strive  with  the  chains  of  my  enchantment. 
I  remember  leaving  the  camp  one  day  and 
pacing  alone  for  hours  on  the  ridge  of  a 
little  hill  which  rose  in  the  heart  of  the 
valley  and  which  commanded  the  whole 
wide  beautiful  sweep  of  the  enclosing  moun- 
tains. Humbly  I  offered  myself  to  the 
Spirit  of  this  lonely  land,  if  so  it  would  lift 
its  spell  from  me  and  quicken  instead  of 
fettering  me,  give  me  more  of  its  joy  than 
its  terror.  But  the  strange  wind  came  up 
out  of  the  west,  blowing  steady  and  strong 
and  soft,  and  with  it  came  companies  of 
gray  clouds,  wraith-like,  tenuous,  trailing 
things,  which  swirled  and  eddied  about  the 
high  peaks,  making  the  circuit  of  the  valley 
but  never  coming  down  into  it,  sweeping 
wide  pinions  from  range  to  range,  dissolv- 
ing in  dark  curtains  of  rain  which  the  bar- 
ren peaks  caught  and  held,  advancing,  re- 
treating, vanishing — what  a  wonderful 
dance  was  theirs!  The  very  shapes  of 
Enchantment  they  were,  closing  visibly  in 
about  me.  So  then  I  returned  to  the  camp, 
and,  finding  the  place  deserted  of  my  com- 
rades, I  crawled  into  one  of  the  tents  where 
Lulu  lay  asleep,  and  curled  up  beside  the 
wistful  little  creature,  and  shut  my  eyes 
from  the  day.  We  were  two  of  a  kind, 
Lulu  and  I;  the  Wilderness  had  us  in 
thrall. 


OLD    MAC'S    WHITE    LIE 


BY   EDWARD    HUNTINGTON    WILLIAMS,   M.  D. 
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^^WW^^OME  people  think  that 
'  no  lie  should  ever  be 
condoned.  Other  people 
]5NIl  §  -£&m\  — anc*  g°°d  people,  too 
— think  that  there  are 
occasions  when  a  little 
white  lie  may  be  for- 
given. I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  pass 
competent  judgment  on  the  subject.  But 
I  once  knew  a  devout  and  God-fearing  old 
Scotch  Presbyterian  who  had  told  such  a 
lie  to  relieve  the  anguish  of  a  fellow  man, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  twinges  of  con- 
science over  it.  There  was  a  long  story 
leading  up  to  it,  and  at  the  time  of  my 
hearing  this  story  the  old  Scotchman  was 
acting  as  guide  to  our  hunting  party  up 
in  the  North  Woods.  He  didn't  tell  it 
voluntarily,  by  any  means;  but  the  "Gov- 
ernor," who  had  known  him  for  years, 
finally  induced  him  to  let  us  have  it, 
although  it  was  very  evident  that  Old 
Mac  would  rather  not  talk  about  it. 

"It  happened  away  up  in  old  Prince 
Rupert's  Land,  at  a  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany Post,  when  I  was  just  a  boy,"  the  old 
man  began.  "Of  course  you  young  fel- 
lows don't  know  anything  about  the  old 
Bay  Company's  posts,  and  the  Factors  who 
controlled  them.  That  was  before  '59, 
when  the  wilderness  was  thrown  open  to 
everybody.  But  until  that  time  those 
woods  were  the  property  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  Right  down  in  the  heart 
of  the  wilderness,  so  far  from  the  nearest 
settlements  that  it  took  a  good  month  to 
get  to  them,  the  Company  would  station 
a  Factor.  This  man  would  gather  his 
trappers  about  him,  get  a  few  log  houses 
piled  together,  and  set  up  a  trading  post 
where  he  exchanged  all  sorts  of  trinkets, 
liquor,  and  outfits,  for  the  pelts  brought 
in  by  his  trappers.     He  was  a  king  in  the 


full  meaning  of  the  word,  for  he  had  more 
power  over  his  subjects  and  his  territory 
than  any  king  on  earth.  He  could  dictate 
just  what  he  pleased  about  anything  he 
pleased,  and  woe  to  the  man  who  stood 
against  him.  Of  course  there  was  one 
way — the  way  of  the  frontier — of  disputing 
his  authority.  A  Factor,  even  in  Her 
Majesty's  service,  is  not  bullet-proof.  But 
the  Factor  was  quite  as  well  aware  of  that 
as  the  next  man;  and  so  he  always  had 
about  him  a  bodyguard  of  one  or  two 
faithful  followers,  like  any  other  king. 

"  You  mustn't  get  the  idea  from  this  that 
these  Factors  were  tyrants,  as  a  rule.  No 
tyrant  could  have  lived  long  in  the  wilder- 
ness, bodyguard  or  no  bodyguard.  But 
they  had  almost  unlimited  power,  never- 
theless, backed  by  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain. 

"The  greatest  crime  in  that  country, 
next  to  actual  murder,  was  for  any  trapper 
who  was  working  for  another  fur  com- 
pany, or  an  independent  trapper,  to  use 
the  lands  owned  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. You  see  a  dishonest  trapper,  if 
not  restrained  in  some  way,  could  come  to 
one  of  the  fur-trading  stations  and  get  a 
full  outfit  of  supplies  on  credit — supplies 
that  had  cost  a  great  amount  of  money  and 
labor  to  drag  into  the  wilderness — with  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  return  later 
in  the  season  and  deliver  his  pelts  to  the 
Factor  who  had  advanced  him  the  outfit. 
Then  when  this  man  had  made  his  catch, 
he  could  travel  to  some  post  of  a  rival 
company  farther  south  where  he  owed 
nothing,  and  sell  his  furs,  leaving  the  first 
Factor  in  the  lurch.  As  there  were  no 
law-courts  to  appeal  to  in  all  that  great 
new  wilderness,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
terribly  severe  wood-laws — laws  so  severe 
that  even  the  most  reckless  frontiersmen 
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would  heed  them.  And  so  it  happened 
more  than  once  when  a  trapper  was  found 
on  forbidden  territory,  that  he  was  sent  on 
the  'long  trail/  and  nobody  ever  heard  of 
him  again. 

"It  was  quite  within  the  power  of  the 
Factor,  all  the  woodsmen  believed,  to  con- 
demn a  man  to  death,  and  have  him 
hanged  or  shot,  if  he  chose.  But  the 
Factors  rarely  did  this.  Yet  they  had  a 
way  of  accomplishing  the  same  thing — 
one  that  left  them  a  little  clearer  con- 
science afterwards,  perhaps — and  this  was 
the  'long  trail'  sentence.  Some  morning 
a  Factor  would  send  for  the  culprit  he  in- 
tended getting  rid  of,  give  him  a  two-days' 
ration  of  meal  and  meat,  and  turn  him 
loose  in  the  wilderness  without  a  gun,  to 
make  his  way  to  the  settlements  three 
hundred  miles  away,  if  he  could.  No  one, 
of  course,  dared  to  help  the  condemned 
man  in  any  way.  And  furthermore,  no- 
body wanted  to,  as  a  rule;  for  the  Factor's 
trappers  were  usually  loyal,  and  the  crimi- 
nal likely  to  be  a  disreputable  character. 
And  so  this  man  would  be  obliged  to  strike 
into  the  wilderness,  with  almost  certain 
death  staring  him  in  the  face — death  from 
starvation  and  exposure. 

"Didn't  a  man  ever  succeed  in  getting 
through?  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  am 
coming  to.  Once  a  man  did  get  through. 
The  same  man  got  through  twice,  in  fact. 
But  the  people  at  the  Post  never  knew  it 
the  second  time.  All  they  knew  was  that 
just  after  this  man,  Jack  Martin,  started 
on  his  second  'long  trail,'  the  Factor  who 
had  condemned  him,  and  the  half-breed, 
Black  Pierre,  who  hated  him  and  was 
following  him,  disappeared  and  were  never 
heard  of  again. 

"All  this  happened  when  I  was  just  a 
boy;  and  probably  Martin  wasn't  the 
wonderful  fellow  that  he  seemed  to  me 
then.  But  he  certainly  was  a  big,  good- 
natured  man,  a  'Yankee'  who  had  been 
everywhere  and  had  seen  everything,  it 
seemed  to  me.  He  wandered  into  our 
Post  one  day,  having  hunted  his  way  from 
the  States.  He  was  not  exactly  a  trapper, 
you  see,  although  he  had  no  right  in  the 
territory  after  he  had  refused  the  Factor's 
offer  to  take  an  outfit  and  trap  for  the 
Company.  The  Factor  made  this  offer  as 
a  matter  of  form,  as  he  always  did,  for  he 
didn't  like  this  Yankee  at  all,  although 


everybody  else  seemed  to.  And  Martin 
didn't  like  the  Factor,  either — a  'bluster- 
ing Britisher,  anyhow,'  as  he  said.  In 
fact  he  didn't  like  anything  that  was 
British;  and  he  denied  the  right  of  Her 
Majesty,  or  anybody  else,  to  draw  an 
imaginary  line  around  any  section  of  coun- 
try and  say  that  nobody  should  go  there 
and  make  his  living  by  hunting,  or  any 
other  way,  if  he  chose. 

"It  shocked  most  of  the  Queen's  subjects 
at  the  Post  to  hear  such  talk,  of  course. 
But  all  the  same  most  of  them  liked  this 
Martin.  He  was  a  man  anyone  might  like. 
He  was  a  good  talker,  a  first  class  hunter, 
a  fine  athlete,  and  a  terrible  fighter — as 
Black  Pierre  discovered,  when  Martin  found 
the  half-breed  beating  his  wife  one  day, 
and  gave  him  a  good  pummeling  in  conse- 
quence. It  was  this  last  thing  that  made 
Martin  a  great  favorite  with  all  the  women 
at  the  Post.  And,  indirectly,  it  was  the 
cause  of  his  being  sentenced  to  the  'long 
trail,'  a  little  later. 

"Most  of  the  women  at  the  Post  were 
squaws,  or  'breeds,'  you  know.  Even  the 
Factor's  wife  was  an  Indian,  a  girl  perhaps 
twenty  years  old.  I  suppose  she  wouldn't 
have  been  considered  a  beauty  anywhere 
in  civilization,  but  in  the  North,  where 
women  were  scarce,  she  surely  was  one. 
And  the  Factor,  as  an  old  man  sometimes 
will,  made  a  fool  of  himself  over  her, 
turned  her  head  completely,  and  spoiled 
her  by  humoring  all  her  silly  whims. 

"Now,  I  don't  believe  that  Jack  Martin 
ever  cared  a  rap  about  her,  or  ever  pre- 
tended so  to  her  or  any  one  else.  He  was 
amused  at  the  fifty-year-old  Factor  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  himself,  and  he  may  have  pre- 
tended some  things  to  annoy  him.  But 
the  foolish  squaw  took  it  into  her  head  to 
fall  in  love  with  Martin,  or  at  least  to  pre- 
tend so,  perhaps  just  to  plague  her  lord. 

"If  the  Factor  had  only  taken  a  good, 
strong  birch  switch  and  laid  it  across  the 
young  woman's  shoulders  a  few  times,  as 
almost  any  other  husband  up  there  would 
have  done,  the  trouble  would  have  ended 
right  there.  But  he  didn't.  He  brooded 
over  the  matter,  grew  greener  and  greener 
and  more  suspicious  and  jealous  every 
day,  until  finally  he  was  desperate.  And  so 
one  day  in  October  he  ordered  every  man 
in  the  Post  to  come  to  the  store  and  turn 
in  his  rifle,  Martin  among  the  rest.     Then 
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when  there  was  no  chance  of  any  one 
smuggling  a  gun  into  Martin's  hands,  he 
sentenced  him  to  go  on  the  'long  trail.' 

"'Martin,'  he  said,  'you're  an  outlaw, 
prowling  around  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany territory,  with  no  business  to  be 
here.  So  I'll  give  you  just  fifteen  minutes 
to  start  for  the  settlements  or  any  other 
place  you  please,  just  so  it's  off  my  grounds. 
Here's  your  rations.'  And  with  that  he 
tossed  a  little  bundle  of  meal  and  bacon 
over  the  counter. 

"This  came  to  us  all  like  a  bolt  from  a 
clear  sky,  and  Martin  was  the  only  man 
there  who  wasn't  staggered  completely. 
His  face  turned  pale,  to  be  sure,  but  his 
eyes  flashed,  his  hand  went  to  the  handle 
of  his  hunting  knife,  and  he  started  toward 
the  Factor.  Then  he  stopped  himself,  and 
forced  a  little  smile — not  a  nice  one. 

"'I  thought  this  was  coming,'  he  said  to 
the  Factor,  with  a  sneer.  'An  old  fool 
and  a  young  wife — and  all  kinds  of  trouble. 
But  your  trouble  has  just  begun,'  he  added, 
leaning  across  the  counter  and  snapping 
his  fingers  in  the  Factor's  face.  'I  go  on 
the  long  trail,  but  I  will  come  back  some- 
time, mark  my  words — and  then  we'll 
settle  this  score  in  a  different  way.'  And 
with  that  he  took  his  little  bundle,  shook 
hands  with  everyone  but  the  Factor  and 
Black  Pierre — he  offered  to  shake  hands 
with  Pierre,  but  the  Black  one  refused — 
and  disappeared  into  the  woods. 

"That  winter  was  a  long,  cold  one,  and 
a  very  gloomy  one  at  the  Post.  None  of 
us  could  forget  that  somewhere  out  there 
in  the  woods  was  what  had  once  been  Jack 
Martin.  And  in  the  long  winter  nights 
when  the  wolves  howled,  and  the  trees 
moaned  in  the  wind,  there  were  a  good 
many  of  us  who  lay  huddled  in  our  fur- 
covered  bunks,  and  thought,  and  thought, 
of  him.  How  did  he  finally  leave  the 
great  woods?  Did  he  roam,  wild-eyed  and 
gaunt,  gnawing  at  roots  and  vines,  until 
from  sheer  exhaustion  he  fell  down  and 
died?  Or  did  some  forest  rover,  lynx  or 
wolf,  mercifully  shorten  his  misery? 

"The  Factor  was  gloomy  also,  that 
winter.  His  conscience  bothered  him 
sorely,  I  think — almost  as  much  as  the 
caprices  of  his  Indian  wife.  And  as  for 
her — well,  what  can  you  expect  of  an 
Indian  squaw  who  is  made  a  fool  of  by  a 
great  man  like  a  Factor? 


"The  winter  dragged  through,  and  when 
spring  and  summer  came,  with  everything 
bright  and  beautiful,  the  Post  had  regained 
its  old  time  cheerfulness.  And  then  one 
day  in  October,  about  a  year  from  the 
time  that  Jack  Martin  had  started  on  his 
journey,  who  should  come  walking  out  of 
the  woods,  laughing  and  shouting  greet- 
ings, but  Jack  Martin  himself. 

"His  coming  raised  a  load  momentarily 
from  our  hearts — a  load  that  soon  settled 
again.  For  we  knew  the  Factor  too  well 
to  think  that  there  was  even  the  smallest 
chance  of  his  forgiving  this  second  offense, 
when  he  had  not  condoned  the  other.  As 
for  Martin,  he  took  no  pains  to  smooth 
the  feathers  of  the  Factor.  Straight  to  his 
door  he  went,  and,  smiling  and  bowing 
in  mock  courtesy,  he  said: 

"'Mr.  Factor,  you  see  I  am  a  man  of 
my  word.  I  said  I  would  come,  and  I 
have.' 

"The  Factor's  face  was  like  a  ghost's, 
and  he  staggered  against  the  door  post  in 
surprise.  Then  when  he  saw  that  it  was 
Jack  Martin  in  flesh  and  blood,  he  turned 
purple  with  rage,  and  without  a  word 
slammed  the  door  in  his  face. 

"That  night  Martin  slept  in  a  little 
cabin  with  the  door  bolted  on  the  outside 
and  two  men  standing  guard.  His  rifle 
had  been  taken  from  him  and  he  was  held 
a  prisoner.  Yet  he  sang  and  joked  with 
his  friends  in  the  early  evening  before  he 
went  to  bed  in  the  guarded  house.  But  he 
did  not  tell  how  he  had  conquered  the  'long 
trail'  the  year  before.  No  one  could  draw 
a  word  from  him  about  it.  When  we  asked 
he  simply  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

"So  all  through  that  evening  and  all 
night  long  this  strange  man  seemed  happy, 
when  all  our  hearts  were  breaking — all  but 
Black  Pierre's  and  the  Factor's.  For  we 
all  knew,  and  Martin  knew,  that  he  could 
expect  no  mercy.  This  time  the  Factor 
would  see  that  he  did  not  come  back  from 
the  'long  trail.' 

"Early  the  next  morning  the  Factor 
called  all  the  men  to  a  meeting — all  but 
Martin.  Then  he  told  us  that  Martin 
would  be  sent  on  the  trail  again.  But  this 
time  he  must  not  return.  He  made  no 
mention  of  just  what  was  to  happen,  but 
we  all  knew  what  he  meant.  A  man,  or 
perhaps  two  men,  would  follow  him  on  the 
trail,  keeping  just  a  few  hours  behind,  and 


In  a  minute  the  branches  parted  and  the  Factor  appeared. 
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'see  that  he  did  not  return  or  get  through/ 
Who  would  these  two  men  be? 

"  If  the  Factor  gave  an  order  there  was 
no  refusing.  But  men  who  went  on 
such  an  errand  against  their  own  wishes 
would  not  be  likely  to  do  their  work  well. 
So  thought  the  Factor.  And  so  he  called 
for  volunteers.  One  man  in  all  the  room 
full  spoke  out  his  willingness.  It  was  of 
course  Black  Pierre.  After  that  for  a  full 
minute  there  was  silence  in  the  room. 
Then  McKeever,  the  old,  faithful  Company 
trapper,  spoke: 

"'Pierre  is  the  man  for  the  work,'  he 
said.  'He  can  be  sure  of  his  game  when 
Martin  is  weak  from  hunger;  and  his  heart 
will  not  fail  him,  for  he  knows  that  Martin 
will  have  no  weapon.  Pierre  alone  is  the 
man  for  the  work.'  And  with  that  Mc- 
Keever strode  from  the  room,  and  all  the 
others  but  Black  Pierre  followed. 

"And  so  that  morning  Jack  Martin  shook 
hands  with  us  all  again — all  but  the  Factor 
and  Black  Pierre — and  marched  into  the 
woods  smiling.  And  two  hours  later,  when 
no  one  was  watching,  Black  Pierre  took  his 
rifle- and  a  good  supply  of  food  and  fol- 
lowed Martin's  fresh  tracks  into  the  woods. 
Then  in  the  afternoon  the  Factor  went  out 
for  a  walk  as  was  his  custom  every  day. 
And  that  was  the  last  the  Post  ever  saw  or 
heard  of  any  of  those  three  men.  Day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  we  looked 
and  waited  and  wondered,  and  still  none  of 
them  came.  And  then  the  old  trappers 
shook  their  heads  and  said  that  a  judgment 
had  been  sent  as  a  punishment. 

"For  my  own  part  I  was  heartsick  of 
everything  about  the  Post.  I  had  passed 
through  enough  to  make  me  a  thoughtful 
boy  without  this  last.  My  mother,  whom 
I  could  just  remember,  had  died  on  the 
way  to  the  Post  from  the  South;  and  two 
years  before  my  father  died  in  the  woods 
all  alone.  Then  this  awful  blotting  out 
of  three  lives — the  Factor  and  Martin,  who 
seemed  very  great  men  to  me,  and  Black 
Pierre  whom  I  despised — all  this  made  me 
hate  everything  about  the  place.  And  so, 
just  as  soon  as  I  could  get  an  outfit,  and 
against  the  advice  of  my  friends,  I  started 
trapping,  took  enough  pelts  the  first  winter 
to  pay  for  my  outfit,  and  left  the  North 
forever.  It  was*  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
that  I  got  acquainted  with  the  'Governor' 
in   these   woods,    and   began   reading   his 


books,  trying  to  learn  some  new  things 
and  forget  some  old. 

"Just  twenty  years  after  that,  one  win- 
ter day,  a  man  came  to  the  logging-camp 
where  I  was  working.  He  was  doing 
some  prospecting  for  a  company  down  in 
the  States,  and  was  looking  over  the  camps 
and  making  bids  for  the  timber  in  our 
vicinity.  The  minute  I  saw  him  I  knew 
him.  The  face  that  had  been  driven  into 
my  memory  for  years — that  I  saw  in  my 
dreams  hundreds  of  times  in  the  North 
Woods — couldn't  escape  me.  It  was  Jack 
Martin — old  and  thin,  with  sorrow  written 
on  every  line  of  his  face — but  Jack  Martin 
all  the  same.  And  he  remembered  me 
when  I  told  him  my  name  and  where  I  had 
known  him.  I  was  the  first  person  from 
the  Company's  Post  that  he  had  seen  since 
that  lonely  fall  day  when  he  took  his  little 
package  of  meal  and  hit  the  'long  trail.' 

"That  evening  in  my  cabin  he  told,  for 
the  first  time  I  believe,  the  story  of  his 
escape.  It  seems  that  while  none  of  us 
had  suspected  that  the  Factor  was  con- 
templating getting  rid  of  Martin  the  first 
time  he  was  sent  away,  Martin  himself  had 
had  a  feeling  that  something  of  the  kind 
was  going  to  happen.  He  had  managed,* 
therefore,  to  get  hold  of  a  little  meal  and 
some  salt  meat,  and  had  hidden  them  half 
a  day's  journey  from  the  Post  on  the  trail 
toward  the  settlements.  He  had  also 
secured  some  fish-hooks,  and  fastened  them 
carefully  in  the  thick  crown  of  his  cap, 
along  with  a  supply  of  strong  line.  Of 
course  he  knew  that  in  case  he  was  con- 
demned to  the  'long  trail'  he  would  have 
no  weapon  with  which  to  secure  meat; 
but  there  were  many  streams  to  cross  on 
the  journey,  and  from  these  he  hoped  to 
supply  himself  with  enough  food  to  take 
him  through. 

"And  so  when  finally  he  was  ordered 
out  to  his  death  tramp  of  four  weeks  in  the 
wilderness  he  went  with  a  lighter  heart 
than  could  be  expected,  for  he  had  at  least 
a  fighting  chance.  As  it  proved  he  had 
just  that,  and  no  more.  The  terrible  story 
of  that  fight  with  death  still  remained  a 
nightmare  to  him.  Day  after  day  he  had 
plodded,  husbanding  his  little  supply  of 
meal,  and  fishing  the  streams  as  he  passed 
them.  To  pause  for  fishing  meant  dan- 
gerous loss  of  time;  yet  without  fish  he 
faced  certain  starvation.     And  so  he  com- 
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promised  between  the  two  evils,  and  fished 
some  streams  and  passed  others.  If  he 
caught  more  than  a  full  meal  at  any  time 
he  smoked  the  surplus  before  his  camp 
fire  at  night,  and  hurried  on  the  next  day. 
In  ten  days  he  had  covered  just  half  the 
journey,  had  finished  the  last  grain  of  his 
meal,  and  was  living  on  fish  and  twigs  and 
roots  which  he  kept  chewing.  He  began 
to  realize  then  the  full  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence to  'take  the  long  trail.'  Without  his 
precious  hooks  and  line  he  would  have  been 
dead  days  ago;  and  as  it  was  his  fighting 
chance  had  dwindled  to  a  very  slim  one. 
The  streams  were  full  of  fish,  of  course,  as 
there  were  practically  no  one  to  fish  in  the 
great  woods  except  the  wild  animals;  but 
it  was  not  the  best  time  of  year  for  fish  to 
bite.  And  so  sometimes  he  fished  for  hours 
before  he  could  catch  even  a  small  morsel. 
And  every  hour  that  he  spent  in  fishing  de- 
layed him  just  so  much  on  his  journey. 

"And  then,  as  the  hours  dragged  by, 
and  days  and  nights,  his  hunger  kept  forc- 
ing itself  upon  him  more  and  more.  Fish 
alone  did  not  satisfy.  And  presently  even 
the  few  he  had  been  able  to  take  from  the 
streams  failed  him,  refusing  to  come  to  his 
lure  at  all.  In  desperation  he  would  stop 
and  fish  for  a  little  time;  then,  unable  to 
endure  the  delay,  and  lacking  the  patience 
so  essential  to  successful  fishing,  he  would 
start  on  his  tramp  again.  Once  he  found 
a  squirrel's  winter  storehouse  of  nuts,  and 
these  sustained  him  for  a  little  time.  But 
day  by  day  his  strength  failed,  and  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  stagger  on.  Yet  when  he 
threw  himself  down  to  rest  the  dreadful 
gnawing  in  his  stomach,  and  the  lurid 
dreams  of  feasting  and  plenty  tormented 
him  so  that  he  would  get  up,  night  or  day, 
and  stagger  on.  The  end  was  very  near 
for  him,  and  the  settlements  far  away, 
when  one  morning  he  came  upon  a  mocca- 
sin print  in  the  sand  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
stream.  This  put  new  life  into  him, 
whereas  a  moment  before  he  had  been 
praying  for  speedy  death  and  an  end  to 
his  tortures.  Following  the  prints  of  the 
moccasins,  staggering  and  falling,  but  ris- 
ing and  crawling  on  again,  always  with  his 
eye  on  the  trail,  he  kept  up  his  pursuit  until 
the  sun  was  well  over  toward  the  west. 
Then  he  lost  all  trace  of  the  moccasin 
prints,  everything  turned  black  before  his 
eyes,  his  strength  failed  him  completely, 


and  he  fell  down  to  die.  When  he  came 
to  an  Indian  was  standing  beside  him.  A 
few  feet  away  was  a  fire  with  some  veni- 
son roasting  before  it.  The  Indian  in 
retracing  his  steps  for  something  he  had 
dropped,  had  stumbled  upon  the  white 
man  and  had  stopped  and  camped  beside 
him.  A  few  days  later  he  half  carried, 
half  led  his  companion  to  the  settlements 
three  days  away. 

"In  a  month  Martin  was  himself  again, 
thanks  to  a  rugged  constitution.  But  not 
for  one  hour  did  he  ever  forget  his  longing 
for  revenge  that  had  been  born  during  his 
sufferings.  He  would  never  be  content 
until  the  Factor  had  suffered  as  he  had 
suffered.  How  to  accomplish  this  was  a 
difficult  problem.  He  could,  of  course, 
return  to  the  Post,  watch  his  chance,  and 
kill  his  enemy.  But  that  would  not  com- 
pensate at  all.  And  besides,  he  shrank 
from  such  assassin's  work.  And  so,  al- 
though he  moved  to  a  settlement  farther 
south,  all  winter  long  and  all  the  following 
summer,  he  worked,  and  thought,  and 
sought  for  some  means  of  accomplishing 
his  one  great  desire. 

"One  day  there  came  into  his  little  set- 
tlement a  Great  Personage  from  the  South, 
who  was  looking  up  some  land  interests  in 
the  vicinity.  This  man  brought  with  him 
a  new  kind  of  weapon,  a  wonderful  inven- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  pistol  with  a  re- 
volving cylinder  which  was  operated  by 
the  action  of  the  hammer,  enabling  a  man 
to  fire  six  shots  in  rapid  succession.  Not 
only  fire  them,  but  fire  them  with  marvel- 
ous accuracy.  For  the  new  'revolver,'  un- 
like the  ordinary  pistol,  had  a  rilled  barrel, 
and  carefully  adjusted  sights.  A  good 
marksman  could  take  it  into  the  woods  in 
his  pocket,  and  bring  back  venison  almost 
as  readily  as  those  who  carried  the  long, 
ponderous  rifles  of  the  North.  To  be  sure 
it  was  difficult  to  hold  it  as  true  in  one  hand 
as  the  rifle  could  be  held  with  its  stock 
braced  against  the  shoulder.  But  the 
Great  Personage  had  remedied  this  defect 
by  the  ingenious  arrangement  of  a  piece  cf 
heavy  wire  which  he  had  bent  in  the  shape 
of  a  gun  stock,  and  fastened  to  the  handle 
of  the  weapon  with  a  thumb  screw.  With 
this  skeleton  stock  held  against  his  shoulder 
he  could  shoot  all  but  as  straight,  if  not 
quite  so  far,  as   with    the   ordinary   rifle. 

"When  Jack  Martin  saw  this  weapon  he 
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marveled  at  it  with  the  other  woodsmen. 
Then  a  thought  struck  him:  here  was  the 
solution  of  his  problem.  And  then  and 
there  he  resolved  to  own  one  of  these  won- 
derful inventions  of  the  Yankee,  a  Colt. 
The  Great  Personage  needed  a  guide  in  his 
explorations,  and  Martin  offered  himself 
in  that  capacity,  and  was  accepted.  Day 
after  day  and  week  after  week  he  tramped 
the  woods  and  paddled  the  streams  and 
lakes  with  him.  When  the  Great  Person- 
age spoke  of  pay  Martin  said  simply, '  Wait.' 
And  so  when  the  day  came  for  the  Great 
Personage  and  his  party  to  leave,  he  sent 
for  Martin. 

"'How  much  am  I  to  pay  you,  Jack?' 
the  Great  Personage  asked.  'You  have 
worked  hard,  and  served  me  well/ 

"'Just  this,'  Martin  answered.  'If, 
when  you  get  home,  you  will  send  me  a 
revolver  like  yours,  I  shall  be  ten  times 
paid  for  my  work.' 

"The  Great  Personage  smiled,  stepped 
into  his  room,  and  returned  with  the  re- 
volver in  his  hand. 

'"Perhaps  this  one  will  do  you  as  well 
as  one  I  should  send,'  he  said,  handing  the 
weapon  to  Martin. 

"And  so  Martin  had  in  his  hands  the 
means  of  carrying  out  his  revenge. 

"Every  day  for  a  week  after  that  the 
people  of  the  settlement  could  hear  the 
pop,  pop,  pop,  of  Martin's  new  pistol  in 
the  woods  close  at  hand.  And  those  who 
went  out  to  watch  saw  the  tall  woods- 
man practicing  at  targets  which  he  had 
set  up,  sometimes  shooting  pistol-fashion 
with  one  hand,  and  again  using  the  little 
skeleton  stock.  But  always  they  came 
away  impressed  with  the  wonderful  execu- 
tion Martin  had  acquired  with  the  new 
weapon.  Then  one  day  they  saw  him 
walk  out  of  town  toward  the  north,  a  heavy 
rifle  on  his  shoulder,  two  months'  supply 
of  meal  in  his  bag,  and  the  revolver  hang- 
ing in  its  holster  from  his  belt. 

"Straight  to  the  North  he  went,  follow- 
ing a  trail  well  known  to  him,  on  and  on 
for  three  weeks,  seeming  to  pay  little  at- 
tention to  surroundings.  At  the  end  of 
three  weeks,  however,  he  slackened  his 
pace  and  proceeded  more  carefully.  Now 
he  stopped  and  examined  a  tree  or 
scratched  about  in  the  leaves  until  an 
ancient  camp  fire  was  brought  to  light;  or 
again  he  noted  carefully  some  stream,  or 


blazed  a  tree  by  chopping  away  some  of 
the  bark.  At  night  he  always  smothered 
his  camp  fire  as  soon  as  his  supper  was 
cooked,  and  slept  some  distance  from  the 
spot,  as  if  he  feared  an  enemy. 

"One  day  he  seemed  to  recognize  some 
objects  with  great  interest,  and  after  mak- 
ing a  careful  examination  he  went  into  a 
clump  of  bushes  and  remained  hidden  there 
until  nightfall.  Then  he  came  stealthily 
out  and  hastening  along,  came  presently 
into  a  pretty  well  worn  trail.  Following 
this  a  little  distance  he  came  into  the 
cleared  area  that  surrounded  the  Post,  the 
home  of  his  enemy. 

"  For  a  long  time  he  stood  and  surveyed 
the  gloomy  group  of  log  huts.  Then  he 
turned  about,  and  following  the  same  trail 
as  before,  tramped  on  until  he  came  to  his 
hiding  place  of  the  previous  day.  Here 
he  searched  carefully  until  he  found  a  tree 
with  a  hollow  in  it  near  the  ground,  the 
inside  protected  from  the  weather.  Into 
this  hollow  he  thrust  his  remaining  meal, 
and  also  his  revolver,  with  a  good  supply 
of  bullets,  powder,  and  caps,  all  carefully 
wrapped  and  made  waterproof  with  oiled 
buckskin.  Then,  after  blazing  several 
trees  close  at  hand,  he  shouldered  his  long 
rifle  and  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Post. 

"What  passed  there,  the  rage  of  the 
Factor,  and  Martin's  sentence  to  take  the 
'long  trail'  a  second  time,  with  Black 
Pierre  a  few  hours  behind,  I  have  told  you 
already.  It  was  just  what  Martin  had 
hoped  for,  even  if  he  had  not  confidently 
expected  it.  No  wonder  then,  that  he 
laughed  when  he  swung  off  into  the  trail — 
the  very  one  he  had  traveled  three  times 
within  two  days — and  hurried  to  his  cache. 
He  smiled  grimly,  also,  when  a  few  hours 
later  he  was  caressing  the  blue  barrel  of 
the  Colt,  and  carrying  a  four-week's  sup- 
ply of  meal  in  the  bag  across  his  shoulder. 

"Three  hours  later  Black  Pierre  smiled 
malignantly  to  himself  as  he  hummed  a 
little  tune,  and  followed  the  plain  trail  of 
the  white  man  ahead.  His  smile  left  his 
face  suddenly,  however,  when  the  fugitive 
stepped  from  behind  a  tree  and  confronted 
him,  not  unarmed  as  he  supposed,  but 
pointing  a  short  and  peculiar  weapon  at 
his  breast.  In  an  instant  Black  Pierre's 
thumb  was  on  the  hammer  of  his  rifle;  the 
next  there  was  the  report  of  two  shots  in 
quick    succession.     Pierre    gave    a    yell, 
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dancing  about  in  his  effort  to  hold  an 
aching  thumb,  and  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  obey  the  command  to  keep  his  hands  up 
or  be  shot.  Before  him  stood  Martin  with 
a  little  toy-like  gun,  one  shot  from  which 
had  struck  the  lock  of  his  rifle  knocking  the 
weapon  from  his  hands,  the  second  one 
having  whizzed  past  his  ear.  A  third  shot, 
Martin  assured  him,  would  go  straight 
through  his  black  heart  if  he  brought  his 
hands  below  the  level  of  his  shoulders. 

"It  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  a  devil's  own 
weapon,  this  little  gun,  capable  of  firing  as 
many  shots  as  it  chose  without  reloading. 
So  Black  Pierre  discreetly  held  up  his 
hands.  Next  he  was  ordered  to  strip  off 
his  belt  with  his  hatchet  and  knife,  bullet 
pouch  and  powder  horn,  and  drop  the 
things  on  the  ground.  And  finally  he  was 
ordered  to  move  some  paces  away  from 
his  heap  of  weapons.  Then  he  had  his 
hands  securely  bound,  was  led  into  a 
thicket,  and  tied  to  a  sapling  in  the  manner 
of  one  of  Pierre's  own  Indian  ancestors. 
When  this  was  done  his  captor  informed 
him  that  for  twenty-four  hours  he  must 
expect  to  remain  lying  in  the  thicket.  '  I 
ought  to  kill  you  and  save  myself  any 
further  trouble,'  Martin  told  him;  'but  I 
won't — unless  you  make  a  noise  or  try  to 
get  loose.'     And  with  that  he  left  him. 

"Twenty-four  hours  later  Pierre  heard 
some  one  tramping  toward  him.  In  a 
minute  the  branches  were  parted  and  the 
Factor  appeared.  His  hands  were  bound 
behind  him,  and  Martin  was  following 
close  at  his  heels.  Like  Pierre  he  had  been 
surprised  in  his  walk  and  made  a  prisoner; 
and  now  for  several  hours  he  had  been 
marching  ahead  of  his  captor. 

"Only  waiting  long  enough  for  the 
hungry  Pierre  to  swallow  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  food,  Martin  bound  his  prisoners'  hands, 
and  ordered  them  to  march  before  him 
toward  the  south.  Day  after  day  the 
march  continued,  the  Factor  and  Pierre 
eating  from  the  half-breed's  haversack, 
and  sleeping  beside  Martin's  camp  fire, 
bound  hand  and  foot. 

"Where  are  you  taking  us?'  the  Factor 
had  asked  on  the  second  day,  when  he 
found  that  their  course  was  ever  south. 

"'I  am  taking  you  to  the  law  court  in 
the  settlements,'  Martin  answered.  And 
the  Factor  had  said  no  more,  pleased  that 
things  were  to  be  no  worse.     He  had  no 


fear  of  the  courts,  for  his  power  in  the 
woods  was  backed  by  a  large  parchment, 
on  which  there  was  much  writing,  and  a 
large  seal  in  one  corner. 

"On  the  sixth  day  of  the  march  Pierre's 
rations  were  almost  gone — all  but  one 
day's  fare.  The  next  morning,  in  place 
of  the  usual  preparations  for  marching, 
Martin  arranged  his  own  outfit,  unbound 
the  hands  of  his  captives,  tossed  Pierre's 
all  but  empty  haversack  toward  the  Fac- 
tor, and  said  simply: 

"'Here  is  where  we  part  company.' 

"For  an  instant  the  Factor  did  not 
catch  the  import  of  his  words.  Then 
slowly  it  came  to  him  what  his  fate  was 
to  be.  He  was  to  be  left  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  woods,  without  a  weapon,  and 
with  one  day's  ration — the  sentence  he  had 
twice  passed  upon  his  captor.  Pierre,  as 
he  realized  the  meaning  of  Martin's  words, 
cried  and  begged  for  mercy.  But  the 
Factor  was  of  better  stuff.  He  simply 
bowed  his  head  and  said  nothing. 

"Martin  slowly  turned  toward  the  south. 
Once  he  hesitated  and  turned  back,  half 
regretting  the  terrible  punishment  he  was 
about  to  inflict.  Then  his  heart  hardened 
as  he  thought  of  his  sufferings  of  the  year 
before  and  he  hurried  away." 

Old  Mac  paused  a  moment  in  his  narra- 
tive.    Then  he  continued: 

"When  Martin  had  finished  this  story 
he  leaned  forward  and  grabbed  me  by 
the  arm,  pinching  the  flesh  to  numbness 
in  his  eagerness.  'Tell  me,  Mac,'  he  said, 
his  breath  coming  fast  and  his  lips  quiver- 
ing, 'did  the  Factor  or  Pierre  ever  reach 
the  Post?  I  have  never  had  the  courage 
to  try  to  find  out  before.' 

"What  was  I  to  do?  Here  was  a  man 
who  had  paid  the  penalty  by  twenty  years 
of  suffering,  for  doing  a  thing  that  most  of 
us  would  have  done  if  we  had  had  the  same 
provocation.  One  little  word  from  me 
would  change  the  world  for  him,  and  noth- 
ing could  now  help  the  Factor  and  Black 
Pierre.     And  so  I  lied. 

"'Sure  they  came  back,'  I  said.  'One 
of  the  trappers  found  them  and  brought 
them  in  the  week  after  you  left.' 

"  I  couldn't  say  any  more,  for  Martin  had 
his  arms  around  me  and  was  smothering 
the  breath  out  of  me,  and  laughing  and 
crying.  And  he  never  knew  that  I  hadn't 
told  him  the  truth." 


•    CUPID— A 
THREE-POUNDER 

BY 
FRITZ    GRAVES 


RINA  and  I  had  quar- 
reled. It  was  all  because 
— but  what  matters  the 
reason?  In  a  moment  of 
temper  on  both  sides  we 
slashed  the  ties  that  had 
bound  us  to  one  another 
through  many  years,  from  the  childhood 
days  when  I  first  tweaked  her  sunlit  curls 
through  the  fence  separating  her  domain 
from  mine.  We  had  planned  in  those 
early  times  to  tear  down  the  annoying 
boundary  as  soon  as  we  were  the  real  lords 
of  the  parental  acres.  But  now  there  was 
a  far  greater  barrier  between  Drina  and 
me,  and  out  of  the  depths  of  its  twenty- 
four  years  my  soul  ached  with  loneliness. 
From  the  veranda  I  gazed  across  our 
valley — a  veritable  fairyland  of  verdant 
beauty,  treasured  by  our  forefathers  for 
half  a  century — and  wondered  if  she  had 
made  good  her  threat  to  migrate  cityward 
for  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  Half 
hidden  in  a  cool  grove,  with  the  ruggedest 
peaks  of  our  mountain  range  for  a  back- 
ground, her  home  was  visible.  Toward  the 
same  goal  my  eyes  had  turned  daily  in  all 
these  summers  of  our  youth.  To  think 
that  the  answering  signal  was  gone!  For 
the  first  time  I  could  not  discern  at  her 
window,  under  the  front  gable,  that  tiny 
bit  of  white  handkerchief  which  in  bygone 
days  a  private  vocabulary  of  loving  hearts 
had  translated  into,  "Come,  my  best 
friend."  Alas!  We  were  friends  no  longer. 
A  vacuous  sinking  seized  me  as  1  remem- 
bered her  parting  words  of  the  evening 
before. 

"Good-bye,"  she  had  said,  when  I  took 
haughty  leave.  "  I  shall  be  catching  the 
early  train  to  town." 

This,  then,  was  the  finish! 

Upon  awakening  at  dawn,  I   had  been 


attacked  by  a  well-nigh  overpowering  im- 
pulse to  run  after  that  train  and  to  fall  on 
my  knees  at  Drina's  feet.  The  frantic 
exertion  of  getting  into  my  clothes,  how- 
ever, had  banished  the  softness  of  half- 
waking  moments,  and  bitterness  again 
laid  on  its  blighting  touch.  After  all,  had 
she  not  treated  me  badly?  Why  should  I 
become  a  cringing  suppliant?  So,  after  a 
futile  attempt  to  enjoy  breakfast,  I  stood 
glaring  disconsolately,  with  no  apprecia- 
tion, upon  the  picturesque  mountain  view, 
raging  alternately  at  myself  and  at  Drina, 
according  as  each  variable  argument  pre- 
sented to  my  disturbed  mind  my  own 
misery  or  her  cruelties. 

Perhaps,  I  groaned,  I  had  been  too  sen- 
sitive. No,  that  could  not  be;  had  she 
not  trampled  upon  my  devotion  in  a  way 
to  wound  the  most  hardened  feelings?  But 
her  intentions — I  must  be  fair,  and  maybe 
she  had  not  wished  to  be  uncivil.  Ridicu- 
lous thought!  Drina  was  never  stupid, 
whatever  else  she  might  be,  and  if  she  had 
been  brutal,  it  must  have  been  that  she 
wearied  of  me.     But,  again 

Thus  I  raved  within  myself,  until,  ut- 
terly distraught,  I  grasped  my  trout  rod 
from  its  hanging  place,  jumped  into  my 
wading  boots,  and  strode  down  to  the 
brook.  If  anything  could  soothe  a  shat- 
tered heart,  the  shaded  pools  and  gurgling 
waterfalls  must  have  potency.  Yet  even 
here  were  disturbing  memories  to  be 
fought,  vain  regrets  to  be  downed.  Not 
a  ripple,  not  an  eddy,  not  the  leap  of  a 
speckled  beauty  but  held  its  reminder  of 
Drina!  When  I  had  wriggled  through  a 
clump  of  bushes,  deliberately  choosing  the 
roughest  way  to  the  stream's  edge,  kicking 
aside  with  vicious  energy  the  tangled  twigs 
in  my  path,  the  first  thing  that  attracted 
my  eye  was  the  imprint  of  a  small  shoe  in 
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a  bed  of  soggy  moss.  Was  not  this  Fate's 
gauntlet?  I  was  indignant.  On  a  hunt 
for  forgetfulness  to  be  confronted  by  such 
a  token!  She  must  have  left  it,  I  rumi- 
nated, on  our  last  fishing  journey  together, 
two  days  before.  A  flood  of  memories 
overcame  me.  As  plainly  as  though  she 
really  stood  in  front  of  me  I  could  see  the 
graceful,  booted  figure,  moving  from  rock 
to  rock  with  the  ease  and  sureness  of  a 
deer,  scorning  to  demand  concessions  from 
a  masculine  companion,  and  casting  her 
fly  with  the  best  of  them.  My  eyes  grew 
moist,  in  spite  of  an  effort  to  bear  up,  as  I 
remembered  the  one  shoal  upon  which  her 
expert  fishcraft  had  foundered — the  horror 
of  suffering.  The  last  of  my  bitter  feelings 
vanished  in  a  wave  of  tenderness.  I  recol- 
lected her  shouting  to  me,  "Hurry,  hurry, 
get  the  poor  thing  off  my  hook!"  How 
often,  with  her  rare  skill,  had  she  landed 
the  prey  only  to  find  herself  helpless  in  a 
tremor  of  nervous  sympathy  over  its  last 
fight!  Every  now  and  then  she  had  cried 
out: 

"I  shall  stop  fishing  one  of  these  days, 
Bobby." 

Stooping  down,  I  examined  the  foot- 
print in  the  moss.  An  involuntary  excla- 
mation escaped  me.  It  was  a  fresh  mark. 
Poor  child!  She  must  have  taken  a  fare- 
well fling  with  rod  and  line  at  sunrise, 
before  running  for  her  train.  I  could  have 
wept.  On  the  brook  without  me,  Drina! 
That  was  the  worst  blow  of  all.  For  years 
we  had  fished  together;  it  had  been  under- 
stood that  in  this,  our  favorite  sport,  there 
should  be  no  going  alone.  Quarrel  or  no 
quarrel,  I  could  not  have  waded  the  brook 
without  Drina — unless  she  had  gone  to  the 
city  and  deserted  me,  left  me  here  to  plod 
through  a  lonely  summer's  fading  weeks 
in  solitude. 

1  forgot  anger.  A  great  sadness  op- 
pressed me.  My  feelings  were  "hurt  and 
aching  bad,"  as  we  used  to  tell  each  other 
long  ago,  when  the  sun  of  reconciliation 
shone  after  stray  clouds  had  drifted  across 
the  lovers'  horizon  of  our  childhood.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  justice  in  my  laments. 
There  never  is  in  such  cases.  But,  ration- 
ally or  not,  I  felt  that  I  had  been  judicially 
released  from  the  old  pact  by  her  departure, 
whereas  she  had  played  the  traitor  in  hook- 
ing one  single  trout  while  I  was  within 
hail.     Besides,  who  could  have  taken  the 


fish  off  her  hook?  I  fell  to  speculating 
whether  she  had  let  each  catch  drop  back 
into  the  water. 

Listlessly  1  waded  downstream.  Not 
that  I  believe  in  fishing  downward.  I 
don't.  In  theory  I  hold  that  every  able- 
bodied  angler  ought  to  travel  upstream, 
for  do  not  the  trout  always  lie  facing  that 
way,  ready  for  the  fly  to  be  cast  skillfully 
over  their  noses?  But  in  practice  1 
always  fished  down,  because  I  always 
fished  with  Drina.  Though  she  would  have 
been  indignant  if  she  had  known  it,  I  taught 
her  the  downstream  way,  thinking  it  would 
be  easier  for  her.  After  she  had  learned,  I 
never  had  the  temerity  to  tell  her  better, 
fearful  lest  she  would  not  forgive  me  for 
placing  her  in  the  mollycoddle  class  to 
which  flycasters  of  her  sex  have  good  ex- 
cuse for  belonging,  with  their  troublesome 
skirts  and  their  long  hair  that  gets  caught 
in  the  overgrowth  when  they  try  to  strug- 
gle in  the  more  difficult  direction. 

From  force  of  habit,  therefore,  I  went 
with  the  current,  pausing  first  to  smooth 
out  my  leader  and  affix  a  trio  of  fresh  flies. 
Black  Cricket,  Beaverkill,  Queen-of-the- 
Water — in  that  order  I  strung  them,  with 
as  great  care  as  though  my  heart  were  en- 
thralled by  the  joy  of  the  brook,  instead  of 
breaking  with  a  deep  sorrow.  But  no  man 
can  fish  and  grieve  consistently.  Even  the 
most  poignant  suffering  must  lose  at  least 
a  minimum  of  its  point  when  one's  whole 
being  concentrates  itself  upon  the  ripples 
that  follow  a  No.  12  fly,  and  I  was  soon 
wrapped  in  the  contemplation  of  my  tail- 
ender,  the  Cricket. 

Splash !  Hardly  had  the  long  line  floated 
down  upon  an  eddy,  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  pool,  before  a  glittering  shape  projected 
itself  into  the  air.  A  second  later,  as  I 
drew  the  line  taut  and  gave  my  reel  a  spin, 
the  struggling  trout  vanished  into  the 
depths  of  the  pool,  zigzagged  this  way  and 
that,  dragged  the  line  back  and  forth,  and, 
with  a  final  desperate  lunge  for  liberty, 
somersaulted  above  the  surface  again.  1 
gave  him  no  chance,  though.  Tired  by  his 
fight,  he  yielded  at  last,  and  was  lifted  into 
my  basket.  Sixteen  inches  of  him,  I  com- 
mented inwardly.  Not  a  bad  beginning — 
for  in  our  little  streams  the  trout  that  tips 
the  scales  at  a  pound  is  counted  "good 
sport."  And  sport  it  is,  indeed.  Wan- 
derers far  afield  may  talk  of  their  giant 
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fish  in  Canada's  lakes  and  in  the  broad 
reaches  of  the  Nepigon,  but  inch  for  inch 
the  speckled  denizen  of  our  diminutive 
mountain  brook  in  New  York  State  can 
hand  them  all  pointers  in  endurance. 
Give  me  the  one-pounder  in  his  narrow 
home,  I  say,  for  real  sport!  Between  the 
rock  crevasses  on  one  side  and  the  rapid 
eddies  on  the  other,  you  have  your  work 
cut  out  for  you  in  landing  him  with  a  No. 
12.  You  only  pull,  pull,  pull,  with  small 
skill  and  less  delicacy,  to  drag  his  log-like 
brother  of  seven  pounds  from  the  muddy 
depths  of  the  Northern  lake. 

What  an  essay  on  angling  I  have  been 
perpetrating!  It  is  an  afterthought — on 
that  day  of  mournful  reflections  1  recked 
not  upon  theories  nor  gloried  in  art.  I 
only  fished,  on  and  on,  to  drive  away  the 
face  of  Drina  from  my  imagination.  Of 
course  I  succeeded  ill  in  the  effort.  Yet  1 
fished.  There  were,  at  any  rate,  scattered 
moments  of  memory-destroying  excite- 
ment; so  I  cast  ahead  with  furious  energy, 
whipping  pool  after  pool,  and  creeping 
with  cautious  glide  through  the  murmur- 
ing rapids. 

Once  I  forgot  myself,  and  incidentally 
Drina,  for  a  whole  minute.  It  was  when, 
after  a  good  fight,  a  big  trout  tricked  me 
into  allowing  him  the  right  of  way  across  a 
small  reef  of  pebbles  and  sand.  Flounder- 
ing there,  as  if  he  knew  no  line  could  stand 
the  strain,  he  snapped  the  leader  at  its  very 
top — and  was  gone,  with  all  my  three  flies 
in  tow.  The  last  I  saw  of  him  was  his 
dart  over  a  waterfall,  with  the  Queen  and 
the  Beaverkill  trailing  behind  him  like  the 
festooned  tail  of  an  aquatic  kite.  I  swore 
aloud.  Again  I  swore.  Then  I  began  to 
estimate  the  probable  length  and  weight 
of  the  thief.  He  must  have  been  half  a 
mile  away,  trying  to  digest  my  Cricket, 
surrounded  by  his  sympathetic  grand- 
children, by  the  time  my  calculations  had 
reached  the  two-pound  zone. 

When  one  loses  a  trout  like  that  one  sits 
awhile  and  reckons  upon  the  evil  moods  of 
Fortune.  I  sat.  While  refitting  my  line 
with  a  new  leader  and  a  new  corps  of  flies, 
I  thought  of  all  the  big  fish  I  had  caught 
or  heard  about,  or  expected  to  catch,  or 
ever  dreamed  I  might  catch  in  some  pis- 
catorial paradise. 

All  of  this,  as  I  said,  took  a  full  minute, 
in  which  not  a  sorrow  outside  of  brookside 


hallucinations  intruded  itself  upon  my  con- 
sciousness.    And  then 

Again  I  fished  to  drown  grief,  not  to 
catch  aught.  That  the  devil's  own  luck 
kept  me  company  was  the  jest  of  chance. 
Never  had  I  seen  such  rapidly  recurrent, 
persistent  strikes.  It  did  not  occur  to  me, 
perhaps,  that  never  before  had  I  trod  the 
brook  with  such  unerring  and  indefatigable 
purpose.  Anyway,  1  had  luck  that  daren't 
be  described.  A  rehearsal  of  it  would 
brand  me  forever,  unjust  though  the  sus- 
picion would  be,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mon order  of  seekers  after  water  game. 
And  I  have  always  shunned  that  stigma  as 
a  reflection  upon  my  originality. 

The  stream  widened  out  with  every  twist 
in  its  course  down  the  valley.  At  each 
bend  some  little  rivulet  from  the  moun- 
tainside came  in  to  swell  the  flow.  The 
traveling  grew  rougher,  too,  until  the 
climax  of  the  brook's  rugged  beauty  was 
reached  in  a  gorge  bordered  on  both  sides 
by  rocks,  rising  straight  up  like  hewn 
walls.  For  a  hundred  paces  this  miniature 
canon  stretched  toward  the  smoother,  al- 
most level  series  of  pools  beyond.  Despite 
myself,  I  paused  before  entering  the  de- 
scent, moved  to  admiration  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  by  the  wild  picturesqueness 
of  the  scene.  It  was  one  of  those  views 
that  the  brook  fisherman  possesses  almost 
alone — too  far  off  the  beaten  path  to  be 
visited  frequently  by  the  mere  lover  of 
nature.  Yet  what  angler  does  not  vie 
with  the  most  rapturous,  the  most  artistic 
devotee  of  the  woods  in  appreciation  of 
outdoor  grandeurs?  The  unhewn  forest, 
the  storm-bared  cliff,  the  cascade  roaring 
over  bowlders  black  with  age,  the  musical 
swish  of  waters  made  green  as  emerald  by 
reflected  color  of  overshadowing  trees,  the 
darkening  vistas  through  lanes  of  whirring 
ripples  flanked  by  tangles  of  blossoms  and 
foliage — all  this  is  half,  or  more  than  half, 
of  the  fisherman's  elysium;  this  is  the 
composite  Song  to  which  his  Sport  is 
tuned,  the  Sentiment  without  which  his 
Game  would  be  only  an  echo. 

But  every  moment's  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  nature  on  that  day  was  a  mockery 
of  my  inward  gloom.  1  curtailed  my  stop 
and  plunged  into  the  gorge,  rejoicing  in  the 
rough  wading,  relieved  at  the  need  of  men- 
tal and  physical  alertness  in  negotiating 
the  tortuous  passages  from  rock  to  rock, 
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with  here  a  long  jump,  there  a  slide  over 
stones  coated  by  slippery  moss,  over 
one  waterfall  after  another — down,  down, 
down,  with  ears  deafened  by  the  resound- 
ing, white-foamed  cataracts,  and  eyes 
strained  to  avert  the  ever-present  danger 
of  a  lost  foothold.  I  was  half  way  through 
the  defile  before  I  thought  of  casting  my 
flies.  After  that,  although  my  luck  con- 
tinued, the  zest  of  fishing  yielded  to  the 
excitement  of  racing  against  time  over  the 
uneven  course.  Once  I  slipped,  and  barely 
.caught  myself.  The  next  moment  was 
almost  one  of  regret  for  not  having  broken 
my  neck.  That,  I  thought,  would  have 
been  a  fit  punishment  for  Drina.  Wild 
imaginings — my  battered  form  lying  sub- 
merged in  the  brook,  the  halloos  of  the 
rescue  party  echoing  past  my  unheeding 
ears,  the  belated  repentance  of  Drina,  her 
inconsolable  grief,  and,  as  a  climax,  her 
renunciation  of  the  world  for  a  life  of  peni- 
tent misery  in  convent  walls — stirred  my 
soul  to  morbid  joy.  In  the  sway  of  this 
weird  introspection,  I  actually  did  fall; 
but,  alas!  a  bruised  shinbone  was  as  near 
as  I  came  to  a  watery  grave.  And  there 
was  no  opportunity  left  for  further  acci- 
dents. The  gorge  was  behind  me  now.  A 
mild  leap  or  two  brought  me  to  smooth 
ground  and  to  real  fishing  unimpeded  by 
bodily  dangers. 

Not  far  ahead  the  stream  turned  ab- 
ruptly at  right  angles.  I  slackened  speed 
in  approaching  the  bend.  Before  me  lay  a 
long,  curved  pool  which  was  more  closely 
associated  with  Drina  than  any  other  spot 
on  the  familiar  brook.  In  the  bottom  of 
that  pool  was  the  hitherto  unattainable, 
the  prize  for  which  we  had  striven  in 
friendly  rivalry  each  summer  since  our 
great  discovery  of  three  years  before — a 
giant  trout,  more  huge  by  far  and  more 
intelligent  than  any  trout  we  knew,  a 
scorner  of  human  lures,  king  of  all  our  fish 
world.  For  days,  with  deep  plotting  and 
the  wasting  of  countless  gorgeous  flies,  we 
had  tried  to  beguile  the  monster  from  his 
palace,  where,  plainly  visible  through  the 
clear  water,  he  moved  about  with  majestic 
deliberation  and  unaffrighted  defiance. 

One  of  us — was  it  Drina  or  I? — had 
dubbed  him  Cupid,  this  lord  of  the  long 
pool.  Why  we  chose  the  name  I  don't 
remember.  Probably  there  was  no  good 
reason — anybody   who   has   been    in    my 


condition  understands  how  it  is  in  these 
matters.  Anyway,  Cupid  was  his  name. 
Many  a  time,  after  taking  turns  at  casting 
alluring  bits  of  color  above  him,  in  vain, 
we  had  sat  side  by  side  and  watched  him 
shimmering  in  the  cool  basin,  wondering 
with  what  trout  thoughts  he  regarded  us, 
or  whether  our  presence  impinged  his  con- 
sciousness at  all.  Hours  together  there- 
after had  we  devised  plots  for  his  capture, 
as  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  angling  career. 

And  now  I  was  about  to  pursue  the  quest 
alone.  What  if  I  should,  with  my  blind 
luck,  make  the  long-awaited  catch?  A 
feeling  akin  to  criminality  oppressed  me. 
I  felt  like  a  traitor.  But  a  new  wave  of 
bitterness  arose  with  the  revived  memory 
of  our  recent  parting,  and  I  thrust  aside 
the  qualms  of  conscience.  Hastily,  lest 
doubt  should  thwart  the  impulse,  I  crept 
along  the  bank,  bending  low,  until  I  knelt 
behind  a  clump  of  bushes  in  the  angle  of 
the  brook's  curve.  With  deliberate  aim 
my  trio  of  flies  floated  over  the  tangled 
growth  and  descended  upon  the  hardly 
rippling  surface  of  the  water. 

A  second  afterward — lo! — what  was 
that?  I  half  rose  to  my  feet,  astonished. 
As  my  flies  began  to  trail  their  stealthy 
path  over  the  pool,  a  filmy  thread  flashed 
across  my  vision  from  beyond  the  bushes, 
wavered  momentarily  between  me  and  the 
sky,  and  dropped  so  as  to  meet  my  own 
leader.  The  tricolored  bait  of  the  inter- 
loper settled  directly  on  top  of  my  Cricket. 
Within  an  instant  the  flies  were  bunched 
together  so  closely  that  it  would  have  re- 
quired a  telescope  to  determine  which 
belonged  to  my  rod  and  which  to  the 
unseen  angler  around  the  bend. 

Irritated,  I  was  on  the  point  of  bursting 
through  the  thicket  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
the  interfering  stranger,  when  the  still 
waters  of  the  pool  were  transformed  sud- 
denly into  a  seething,  noisy  whirl.  A  re- 
sounding splash,  a  hissing  of  small  waves 
upon  the  bank,  a  jerk  that  bent  my  rod 
nearly  double  and  made  me  give  a  quick 
jump  to  keep  from  losing  it — then,  from 
the  turbulent  whirlpool  there  arose,  with 
an  angry  bound,  a  writhing,  gleaming 
crescent. 

Cupid  was  in  action  at  last! 

The  fight  was  on,  and  hardly  a  breathing 
space  had  elapsed,  but  in  that  second  a 
strange  and  not  hitherto  experienced  cir- 
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cumstance  threw  my  fisherman's  instincts 
into  a  panic.  The  big  trout  was  doubly 
caught!  Not  only  my  own  line  followed 
his  every  motion,  but  I  could  see  at  the 
first  flash  that  the  tip  of  the  rival  rod,  just 
visible  over  the  bushes,  was  swaying  vio- 
lently in  rhythm  with  his  frantic  dives 
and  darting  upward  at  each  rising  lunge. 
We  both  had  him!  There  was  no  doubt 
of  it.  But  even  divided  honors  were  bet- 
ter than  losing  the  prize;  so  I  repressed 
my  exasperation  and  devoted  my  best 
efforts  to  maintaining  my  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. Now  tightening  the  line  for 
the  trout's  ascent,  now  letting  the  reel  spin 
free  for  his  flight,  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  seething  pool.  All  the  while  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  a  dexterous  wrist  was 
i  manipulating  the  other  rod,  which  bent  or 
straightened  in  unison  with  my  own,  as 
though  the  guiding  hand  were  instinctively 
trained  for  the  unique  feat  of  landing  a  fish 
from  two  directions  simultaneously. 

For  what  seemed  a  long  time  we  played 
our  lines  in  silence,  except  that  the  echo 
of  the  other  reel,  in  tune  with  mine,  came 
to  me  through  the  thicket  that  separated 
us,  and  once  I  thought  I  heard  a  suppressed 
exclamation,  when  the  splurging  monarch 
of  the  basin  showed  himself  again  above  the 
surface,  flourished  his  tail  hostilely,  and 
vanished  as  quickly  as  he  had  risen.  The 
strain  upon  eye  and  wrist,  however,  was 
too  tense  to  permit  of  moving  into  a  posi- 
tion whence  1  could  see  my  uninvited  com- 
panion. I  stood  rigid,  with  every  nerve 
alert,  afraid  to  step  forward  or  back,  lest 
an  instant's  relaxation  of  attention  might 
give  our  prey  his  chance  of  freedom.  He 
was  doing  his  best,  and  it  was  quite  equal 
to  what  1  had  expected  of  him.  There  was 
no  sign  of  the  coward  in  his  battle  for  life. 
If  he  paused  near  the  bottom,  it  was  but 
for  a  rest  before  a  new  struggle,  a  fresh 
series  of  dives  and  twists.  Every  mo- 
mentary smoothing  of  the  water  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  revival  of  the  frenzied  splash- 
ing, now  in  my  end  of  the  pool,  now  around 
the  curve  under  the  tip  of  the  stranger's 
rod. 
But  at  last  the  strength  of  Cupid  began 
;  to  fail.  His  struggles  against  the  two-fold 
,  Nemesis  became  less  frequent.  The  pauses 
for  rest  lengthened.  The  lunges  grew 
shorter.  The  leaps  to  the  surface  ceased. 
As  the  captive's  vitality  oozed  out  under 


our  relentless  check,  his  quickness  of  mo- 
tion gradually  gave  way  to  a  steady, 
despairing  pull.  At  the  first  show  of  weak- 
ness he  swam  deep  down,  near  the  pebbly 
bottom;  then  closer  and  closer  to  the  top, 
in  slow  circles.  1  could  see  him  plainly, 
for  the  water  was  quiet  once  more,  save 
for  the  thin  grooves  traced  over  it  by  the 
dragging  lines. 

Wearily  the  once  proud  ruler  of  the  brook 
rose,  his  jaws  parted,  his  tail  quivering, 
with  hardly  enough  movement  to  propel 
him  across  the  gentle  current — conquered. 

While  I  gazed  upon  his  ebbing  fight, 
fascinated,  exultant  over  the  catch,  yet 
not  without  pity  for  a  worthy  foe  van- 
quished, the  hitherto  partially  concealed 
rod  beyond  the  bushes  moved  quickly  into 
full  view.  A  long,  white  arm  followed, 
then  another,  bearing  a  landing  net,  and  a 
lithe  human  form  hurled  itself  waist-deep 
into  the  pool  and  waded  toward  the  gasping 
trout. 

"Look  out!"  I  shouted,  as  the  fish,  with 
desperation  born  of  hopelessness,  made  a 
faint,  dying  effort  to  escape. 

With  a  jerk,  I  tightened  my  line.  The 
trout  gave  a  convulsive  backward  twist, 
but  1  knew  he  had  failed  in  his  flight,  for 
the  dead  weight  on  my  rod  told  the  story 
of  surrender.     Then  I  saw — Drina! 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  startled  glance 
of  recognition,  hesitated,  and,  with  a  deft 
swoop  of  the  net,  held  up  to  view  the  en- 
meshed prisoner. 

"  I  have  him,"  she  cried  defiantly. 

"You  almost  lost  him,"  I  retorted. 
"Haven't  I  taught  you  not  to  slacken  your 
line  at  the  finish?" 

"Taught  me?" — this  with  a  scornful 
laugh.  "Twas  you,  then,  who  taught  me 
how  to  hook  Cu — this  trout,  1  mean." 

"It. was  I  who  hooked  him." 

"Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?"  she 
cried,  and  probably  she  stamped  her  foot 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  though  I  couldn't 
see  it,  as  her  soaked  skirts  were  being 
lifted  into  the  form  of  a  tent  by  the  cur- 
rent.    "  Aren't  you? "  she  repeated  angrily. 

"My  fly  got  him  first,"  I  insisted  dog- 
gedly. 

"No!" 

Drina  was  getting  peevish.  So  was  I. 
But  I  controlled  myself. 

"You'll  catch  acold  if  you  stand  in  that 
water  any  longer,"  I  remarked. 
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She  ignored  the  implied  request  to  come 
ashore,  made  a  futile  attempt  to  smooth 
down  the  rebellious  skirt,  promptly  forgot 
it  again,  and  ran  her  free  hand  along  her 
line  until  her  fingers  were  within  an  inch 
of  the  trout's  mouth. 

"See?"  she  said.  "He  took  my  tail- 
ender." 

"Mine,  too." 

She  grasped  my  leader  gingerly,  and  this 
trail  also  led  to  the  fish's  maw,  where  lay 
imbedded  my  Cricket. 

"  But  he  got  yours  only  because  you  cast 
it  across  mine,"  she  continued. 

"  I  made  my  cast  first." 

"You  didn't — pardon  me,  I  am  sure  I 
was  first." 

"Pardon  me,"  I  said,  "but  I  must  differ 
with  you." 

There  was  a  silence. 

"Drina." 

"Well?" 

"You  missed  your  train — didn't  you?" 

"No,  I  decided  not  to  go." 

Another  silence. 

"Drina,"  I  began,  "if  you  want 
Cupid " 

"I  don't  want  him!  Here — "  She 
waded  toward  me,  and  flung  the  net  and 
its  burden  on  the  mossy  bank. 

"  But  he's  yours,  if  you  cast  first,"  I 
ventured. 

"You  said  you  were  ahead  of  me," 
resentfully. 

"Anyhow,  I  shall  not  accept  such  a 
sacrifice,"  said  I,  with  much  dignity. 

"It's  no  sacrifice,  I  assure  you.  The 
fish  is  of  no  interest  to  me."  She  threw 
back  her  head  and,  chin  elevated,  regarded 
me  with  a  chilly  stare. 

The  fish!  Hard-hearted  Drina,  to  rele- 
gate our  own  Cupid  to  the  general  class! 
I  was  too  pained  for  words. 

Before  1  could  offer  a  helping  hand  she 
clambered  up  the  bank,  holding  her  rod  at 
arm's  length  to  keep  from  tangling  the 
line.  Without  so  much  as  another  glance 
at  me  or  the  net  she  turned  her  face  away, 
leaned  the  rod  against  a  stone,  and  began 
to  wring  out  the  water  from  her  drenched 
skirt.  I  looked  at  her  back  and  decided 
to  hold  my  peace.  The  net  and  Cupid, 
motionless  at  last,  lay  at  my  feet.  It 
seemed  peculiarly  sad  that  Drina  and  I 
should  be  thus  devoid  of  joy  or  enthusiasm 
in  the  presence  of  a  victory  we  had  sought 
so  long. 


My  resolution  to  be  silent  was  quickly 
forgotten.     I  began: 

"Drina,  won't  you  look  at  Cupid?" 

There  was  no  answer. 

"He  must  weigh — three  pounds,"  I 
persisted. 

"I  don't  care." 

In  my  long  experience  there  was  no 
memory  of  Drina  tearful,  but  now — was  it 
mere  imagination?  I  seemed  to  detect  a 
note  of  warning.  Her  voice  was  far-off, 
and  a  bit  husky,  and  she  bent  with  too 
marked  assiduity  over  the  wringing  of  the 
skirt.  Yet  I  was  doubtful.  "Caution!" 
whispered  my  inward  self,  "if  you  would 
make  peace,  advance  slowly."  I  realized 
that  my  inward  self  had  interpreted  my 
feelings  rather  accurately,  and  that  what 
I  desired  above  all  things  at  this  moment 
was  peace,  at  any  cost.  Somehow  the 
quarrel  of  yesterday  had  grown  into  a  bad 
dream.  I  had  waked  now,  and  I  wanted 
to  awaken  Drina. 

"  But,  dear " 

It  was  the  wrong  beginning.  An  angry 
shrug  of  her  shoulders  told  me. 

"Well,"  I  said,  attempting  to  banish  the 
risen  tide  of  softness,  "well,  if  we  are  to  be 
enemies,  let  us  call  a  truce  at  least  long 
enough  to  untangle  our  hooks." 

"You  are  a  brute,"  she  said. 

"That's  a  hard  word,  Drina." 

"  Don't  call  me  Drina,  ever,  ever  again!" 
She  turned  and  met  my  propitiatory  looks 
coldly,  but  her  eyes  fell  and  lingered  upon 
the  shiny  trout,  and  with  a  stifled  sob  she 
covered  her  face  with  both  hands  and  sank 
upon  the  moss.  "Take  him  away!  Take 
him  away!"  she  wailed. 

"Please,  please  don't,  Drina."  I  was 
at  her  side  with  a  bound.  "I  am  a  brute. 
I  couldn't  have  caught  him  in  a  thousand 
years.  Truly  I  couldn't,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  you.  My  leader  is  strung  with  your 
own  flies." 

"My  flies?"  she  asked  puzzled,  clearing 
away  the  tears  with  the  aid  of  a  wet 
sleeve. 

She  did  not  move  her  hand  when  I  took 
it  in  both  of  mine. 

"Yes,  they're  yours,  all  yours.  I  took 
them  from  the  very  pocket  you've  always 
borrowed — you  remember,  don't  you?" 

"I  remember."  She  was  smiling.  "Is 
it  so  long  ago  that  I  should  forget?" 

"It  seems  ages,  ages,"  I  said,  "since  you 
drove  me  away." 
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"I  never  did." 

"  Drina!" 

"  You  deserted  me." 

"  But  you  threatened  to  go  to  town  on 
the  first  train." 

"Now,  Bobby,  could  I  have  said  that? 
You  know  I  couldn't,  and  if  1  had,  it  would 
have  been  your  fault,  somehow — would  it 
not,  Bobby?" 

"Of  course,"  I  assented,  and  I  knew, 
looking  into  her  eyes,  that  whatever  had 
happened,  if  it  were  a  bad  happening,  must 
have  been  my  fault  somehow.  "Of  course," 
I  repeated  obediently. 

"And  you  know  I  wouldn't  leave  you 
here  to  fish  all  by  your  poor,  dear  self — 
don't  you,  Bobby?" 

"  I  was  a  fool,  Drina,"  I  cried. 

"Now it's  all  settled,  isn't  it?  I  wouldn't 
quarrel  with  my  best  friend;  I  couldn't; 
I  didn't;  and  I  never  shall — never,  never." 

"You  are  too  good,  my  Drina." 

"No,  I'm  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  and 
selfish — my,  how  selfish!  Why,  Bobby,  I 
could  not  bear  to  be  at  outs  with  you,  and 
fish  alone,  all  alone." 

"  But  there  you  were,  fishing  for  Cupid," 
I  combatted  weakly. 

"Oh,  to  be  sure  1  was,"  she  interrupted. 
"I  had  almost  forgotten  Cupid.  We 
caught  him  together,  didn't  we?  It  was 
just  as  we  would  have  wished  it — two 
hooks  with  but  a  single  trout." 

"Drina,  thou  hast  not  changed." 

We  laughed  together.  The  tempest  of 
the  day  was  gone,  and  I  knew  that  1  should 
never  again  make  bold  to  recall  those  par- 
ticular clouds,  or  any  new  ones,  if  I  could 
help  it.  With  heads  close  to  one  another, 
we  leaned  over  the  net  and  extricated  our 
trout. 

"Ah,  Cupid,"  Drina  whispered,  "I  fear 
we  shall  not  see  your  like  again." 

"Three  pounds,  at  least,"  I  remarked 
again,  this  time  to  an  interested  listener. 

"At  least,"  came  the  echo,  and  she 
lifted  the  big  fish. 

While  she  held  him,  I  extracted  my 
Cricket  from  his  jaw  and  began  to  reel  in 
my  line,  pretending  to  forget  that  her  fly 
was  still  to  be  released.  Out  of  the  side 
of  one  eye  I  saw  her  look  at  the  trout,  then 
at  me,  and  finally  she  made  an  unwilling 
motion  to  loosen  the  embedded  hook;  but 
when  it  did  not  yield  to  the  first  gentle 
pull,  she  dropped  the  fish,  shuddering. 


"  I  can't  do  it,"  she  said  plaintively. 

"  But  he's  dead." 

"Won't  you  take  it  out  for  me?"  ap- 
pealingly.  And  when  1  did  not  respond 
quickly:    "Please,  Bobby?" 

"No,  it's  time  you  were  learning,  now 
that  you  have  landed  a  three-pounder,"  I 
replied. 

"We  agreed  he  was  yours,"  she  pre- 
varicated. 

"  By  no  means.  You  claimed  your 
share  quite  positively.  I'll  see  to  my 
own  hook,  thank  you." 

"Please,"  begged  Drina  again. 

"Is  that  all?" 

"Please,  dear,"  she  amended. 

"And  I  may  call  you  Drina  as  much  as 
I  like?" 

"Of  course." 

"You  forbade  me,  five  minutes  ago." 

"Nonsense — I  did  not." 

"  Perhaps  you  did  not  ask  me  to  free 
that  fly,  either?"  I  said.  It  was  great  fun 
to  tease  Drina,  when  she  wasn't  weep- 
ing. 

"Now,  Bobby — dear,  dear,  dear  Bobby." 

I  got  out  the  fly.  It  was  a  Cricket,  a 
counterpart  of  my  own. 

"Drina,"  I  exclaimed,  "why  did  you 
use  this?  You  always  insisted  that  Cupid 
would  never  rise  to  a  Cricket." 

"  But  you  said " 

"  I  did  teach  you,  after  all,"  I  cried 
triumphantly. 

"Oh,  Bobby,  you  crafty  boy!  Certainly 
you  did.  I  confess  it.  Since  I  could  not 
whip  the  brook  with  you,  the  next  best 
thing  was  to  take  your  advice,  wasn't 
it?" 

"Then  you  were  thinking — a  little — 
about  me?" 

"A  little." 

"All  the  way  down,  through  the  gorge?" 

"Yes." 

"Drina?" 

"Dear?" 

"  I  wonder  if  you " 

"Missed  you  very,  very  much?  I  did. 
There!" 

"And  I  was  so  miserable,  Drina." 

"Let's  make  a  pledge,"  she  said,  "never 
to  be  foolish  children  any  more.  We  are 
getting  too  old,  Bobby,  to  travel  the  brook 
alone." 

"Just  the  brook?     Nothing  else?" 

Drina  did  not  answer,  but  became  im- 
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mersed  in  contemplation  of  the  trout, 
which  we  had  allowed  to  lie  unnoticed  at 
our  feet. 

"Poor  Cupid,"  she  sighed.  "Dead, 
quite  dead." 

"Not  for  us,  Drina.     To  you  and  me  he 


will  be  always  a  reminder  of  happy  days. 
We'll  mount  him  on  a  heart-shaped  ped- 
estal above  our " 

"Our  own  fireside,"  chanted  Drina,  in 
the  tune  of  an  ancient  song,  and  her  arms 
found  their  way  around  my  neck. 


THE  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT 
OF    THE    RAILROAD 

BY   EDWARD    HUNGERFORD 


0  CARE  for  its  rolling- 
stock,  the  railroad  cre- 
ates two  distinct  func- 
tions of  its  business.  Its 
tracks,  tunnels,  bridges, 
all  the  care  of  its  perma- 
nent way  comes  under 
the  control  of  the  Maintenance  Way  De- 
partment. Similarly,  the  Mechanical  De- 
partment assumes  control  of  the  cars  and 
engines,  sees  to  it  that  these  are  main- 
tained to  their  fullest  efficiency,  both  by 
care  in  daily  service  and  by  certain  visits 
to  the  shops  at  regular  intervals,  for  re- 
pairs,  reconstruction   and  repainting. 

To  do  all  of  this  requires  a  large  plant, 
both  in  buildings  and  machinery.  It  is 
distributed  at  every  important  point  along 
the  railroad.  At  terminal  and  operating 
points,  roundhouse  facilities  of  greater  or 
less  extent  are  sure  to  be  located,  and  at 
the  headquarters  of  each  division  these 
are  generally  expanded  into  shops  for  the 
making  of  light  repairs  and  to  avoid  hand- 
ling crippled  equipment  for  any  great  dis- 
tance. One  large  shop  plant  is  apt  to 
suffice  the  average  railroad  for  the  heavy 
repair  work.  If  the  road  stretch  to  any 
extraordinary  length,  even  this  feature  is 
apt  to  be  duplicated  in  order  to  concen- 
trate this  repair  work  as  far  as  possible. 

All  this  concerns  the  care  and  repairs  of 
the  locomotives — which  the  railroader 
quickly  groups  under  the  title  of  "motive 
power."  To  care  for  the  engines  while 
they  are  in  use  out  upon  the  line,  to  see  to 
it  that  engineers  and  firemen  alike  handle 
these  mechanisms  with  economy  and  skill 
is  a  responsibility  that  is  placed  upon  the 
road  foreman  of  engines  of  each  division. 
He  has  supervision  over  smaller  round- 
houses, but  at  any  of  the  larger  of  these 
structures  there  is  a  roundhouse  foreman 


in  direct  charge.  The  railroad  long  ago 
learned  that  its  best  economy  rested  in 
having  a  plenty  of  executive  control.  That 
has  come  to  be  one  of  the  maxims  of  the 
business. 

There  is  a  master  mechanic  in  charge  of 
the  division  shops,  and  in  many  cases  he 
has  authority  over  the  road  foreman  of 
engines  and  the  roundhouse  foreman.  Then 
under  him  he  has  his  various  assistants, 
forming  a  working  force  not  at  all  unlike 
that  of  the  average  iron  working  shop.  All 
of  this  organism  is  gathered  together  under 
a  superintendent  of  motive  power,  who,  in 
turn,  may  report  to  a  general  mechanical 
superintendent.  This  official  answers  only 
to  the  general  manager,  or,  in  some  cases, 
to  a  vice-president  to  whom  these  func- 
tions of.  the  care  of  the  railroad  are 
delegated. 

CARING    FOR   THE    CARS 

So  much  for  the  motive  power.  The 
railroad  has  many  more  units  in  the  forms 
of  its  many  sorts  of  cars.  These  reach  an 
almost  unending  variety.  For  the  freight 
service  there  are  sure  to  be  box  cars  for 
merchandise  that  must  be  protected  from 
weather  conditions,  refrigerator  cars  re- 
quiring frequent  icing  for  perishable 
freight,  live-stock  cars,  tank  cars,  gon- 
dolas for  ores,  for  coal  and  for  coke,  flat 
cars  for  coarse  and  bulky  freight;  the  list 
runs  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  the  class- 
ifications of  the  freight  itself.  In  the 
passenger  equipment  there  must  be  day- 
coaches  and  smoking  cars — these  of  vary- 
ing types  for  suburban,  accommodation  or 
through  service — baggage  cars,  postal  cars; 
on  some  railroads,  parlor  and  sleeping  cars. 
You  get  an  idea  of  the  railroad's  equip- 
ment when  you  hear  one  of  the  big  Eastern 
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A  group  of  the  shopmen. 


presidents  tell  you  that  the  rolling-stock  of 
his  line,  placed  end  to  end  tightly  together, 
would  extend  from  New  York  to  Friend, 
Nebraska,  a  distance  of  1,483  miles.  To 
make  this  long  line  would  be  gathered  to- 
gether the  4,668  locomotives,  the  4,090 
passenger  cars,  and  after  these  the  199,213 
freight  cars  that  go  to  make  the  rolling- 
stock  of  this  particular  system.  The 
freight  car  mileage  of  this  one  railroad 
alone  is  equal  to  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  trips  around  the  world 
every  twenty-four  hours.  When  you  con- 
sider the  immensity  of  a  big  American  rail- 
road you  can  begin  to  see  what  it  must 
demand  in  the  form  of  shop  facilities. 

To  return  to  the  proposition  of  the  cars. 
It  is  generally  treated  quite  separate  from 
that  of  the  locomotives,  and  separate  shops 
under  the  direction  of  a  master  car  builder, 
and  his  assistants  are  located  at  a  few 
points  upon  the  system,  where  they  may 
be  of  fairly  easy  access.  Rough  repairs — 
the  car  builders  term  these  "light"  re- 
pairs— to  cars  are  made  at  each  division 
yard.  This  work  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  freight  equipment,  and  a  good 
part  of  it  goes  upon  "foreign"  cars — cars 
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that  do  not  belong  at  all  to  the  railroad 
making  the  repairs. 

This  feature  of  the  repair  work  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  elaborate  system  of  inter- 
change in  freight  equipment  upon  Ameri- 
can railroads,  in  order  to  prevent  the  break- 
ing of  bulk  in  the  shipment  of  merchandise 
from  one  line  to  another.  Cars  will  break 
down  when  they  are  many  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  home,  and  the  railroad 
upon  which  they  are  operating  at  the 
time,  carts  them  to  the  nearest  temporary 
repair  yard  or  to  its  own  shops,  makes  the 
necessary  repairs  and  charges  for  them  in 
accordance  with  a  scale  prepared  by  a 
national  association  of  master  car  builders. 
This  necessitates  a  vast  deal  of  book- 
keeping, and  is  only  one  of  the  many  com- 
plications brought  about  by  our  extensive 
plan  of  railroading  in  America. 

The  railroad  will  probably  build  the 
greater  part  of  its  freight  equipment,  al- 
though in  these  days  of  the  supplanting  of 
wood  by  steel  in  car  construction,  the  com- 
panies are  apt  to  stand  appalled  at  the  cost 
of  the  steel-working  machinery,  and  to 
buy  their  cars  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turers very  much  as  they  purchase  their 
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locomotives.  Passenger  equipment  is  al- 
most invariably  secured  in  this  way.  It 
is  a  big  railroad  indeed  that  seeks  to-day 
to  construct  for  itself  the  huge  traveling 
palaces  that  the  passenger  of  to-day  has 
come  to  demand  for  his  comfort.  The 
repair  work  and  the  painting  of  these 
elaborate  vehicles  is  enough  of  a  propo- 
sition in  itself. 

THE    ROUNDHOUSE 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  one  first  ob- 
serves the  mechanical  department  as  it 
comes  into  constant  contact  with  the 
operation  of  the  railroad.  This  is  the 
more  quickly  observed  at  the  roundhouse 
— those  great,  sprawling,  circular  structures 
that  are  a  feature  of  the  railroad  section  of 
every  important  town  In  England  the 
"engine  sheds,"  as  they  are  known,  are 
simple  enough  structures,  housing  a  series 
of  parallel  tracks,  which  are  served  by 
either  a  transfer  table  or  switches.  Such 
a  plan  is  only  pursued  in  this  country  where 
space  is  at  a  premium— as  in  the  heart  of 
some  great  city  where  realty  is  exceedingly 


high-priced — for  the  heads  of  our  railroads 
have  held  tenaciously  to  the  easily  oper- 
ated turntable  and  roundhouse  scheme. 
The  table,  generally  driven  by  electricity 
or  a  small  dummy  engine,  forms  the  center, 
the  roundhouse  a  segment  or  the  entire 
rim  of  the  wheel.  The  great  advantage  of 
its  simple  design  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
instantly  possible  to  get  at  any  one  of  the 
fifty  or  more  locomotives  that  it  houses. 
It  is  this  feature  that  has  endeared  it  to  the 
railroad  men  for  many  years. 

The  locomotive  that  hauls  the  train  goes 
to  its  "stall"  in  the  roundhouse  directly 
that  its  work  is  done.  Its  crew,  having 
finished  their  run,  desert  it  for  the  time 
being,  and  it  comes  within  the  charge  of 
the  roundhouse  foreman  and  his  "  hostlers" 
— these  old  terms  reminiscent  of  the  days 
when  the  roundhouse  was  a  real  stable  and 
its  denizens  flesh  and  blood  horses.  Now 
the  denizens  of  the  roundhouse  are  iron 
horses,  and  in  their  great  size  as  they  rest 
within  their  house  are  indicative  of  the 
progress  that  has  gone  ahead  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  railroad,  equipment. 

On  the  way  to  the  roundhouse,  possibly 
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The  blacksmith  is  one  of  the  handiest  of  men  about  a  railroad  shop. 
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on  the  way  from  it — the  practice  varies  on 
different  railroads — the  engine  will  stop  at 
the  ash-pit.  It  will  have  its  fires  cleaned 
in  a  long  pit  that  runs  underneath  a  section 
of  track  and  then  pass  on  to  the  coaling 
shed.  The  long  pit  at  some  points  is  filled 
with  iron  buckets  that  run  on  wheels  into 
which  the  ashes  are  dumped,  and  these  are 
emptied  by  overhead  crane  apparatus  into 
a  near-by  line  of  empty  gondolas,  ready  to 
be  taken  away  to  be  disposed  of. 

At  the  coaling  shed  the  tender  is  filled — 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  tons  being  required 
if  the  engine  is  of  size — the  water-spout 
fills  the  capacious  tanks,  while  the  hostlers 
take  good  care  to  see  that  the  sandbox  is 
filled  as  a  precaution  against  the  next  steep 
grade  on  slippery  rail. 

Then  into  the  turntable  and  the  waiting 
stall,  until  ready  to  go  out  again  upon  the 
regular  service  or  extra  duty.  During  that 
time  it  will  be  both  cleaned  and  inspected. 
The  fireman  will  probably  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  cleanly  appearance  of  his  en- 
gine above  the  running-board.  Below 
that  the  work  will  be  delegated  to  the 
roundhouse  force.  The  fireman  will  prob- 
ably feel  that  it  should  clean  all  the  engine. 
When  he  feels  particularly  aggrieved  over 
the  matter  it  is  time  for  him  to  meet  one 
of  the  veterans  of  the  service  who  will  tell 
him  of  the  days  when  the  engines  were 
gaily  ornamented  with  brass  and  light- 
colored  paints,  and  the  fireman's  career 
had  added  to  it  an  endless  campaign  with 
his  wiping  rag  against  the  tendency  of  the 
bright-work  to  tarnish.  There  are  some 
things  that  decidedly  favor  the  fireman  of 
the  present  time. 

There  are  not  always  sufficient  round- 
house facilities  at  every  point — the  traffic 
of  our  railroads  has  a  way  of  constantly 
running  away  from  the  facilities — and  so 
there  are  many  times  when  the  engines 
must  be  housed  in  the  open.  But  the  vigi- 
lance and  the  care  upon  them  are  never  re- 
laxed. The  railroad  that  is  foolish  enough 
to  try  and  save  upon  the  maintenance  of 
its  motive  power  sooner  or  later  pays  a 
terrible  price  for  its  penurious  folly. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  every  engine 
makes  a  regular  visit  to  the  shops,  gener- 
ally at  periods  of  from  ten  to  fourteen 
months,  depending  upon  the  service  in 
which  it  is  engaged.  On  some  of  these 
visits   it   will    be   pretty   completely   dis- 


mantled, and  a  traveling  crane  running  the 
full  length  of  the  erecting  shop,  will  soon 
lift  the  heavy  boiler  from  frame  and  wheels 
and  carry  it  down  to  the  boiler-makers  with 
no  more  difficulty  than  an  automatic  pack- 
age carrier  in  a  dry-goods  store  would  have. 
There  is  a  deal  of  pride  and  rivalry  between 
the  men  as  to  the  facility  and  speed  that 
can  be  shown  in  taking  an  engine  in  hand, 
dismantling  it  completely,  making  neces- 
sary repairs,  setting  it  up  again  and  placing 
it  in  service  once  more;  tales  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  shop  or  that  in  such  work  run 
quickly  up  and  down  the  line. 

RAILROAD-MADE    TOWNS 

The  United  States  have  few  such  towns 
as  England  possesses  in  Swindon  and  in 
Crewe — railroad  towns  in  a  distinctive 
sense  that  they  were  the  absolute  creation 
of  the  railroad  in  the  first  instance.  There 
is  many  and  many  a  town  from  one  ocean 
to  the  other  that  has  owed  its  stimulus  and 
development  to  the  location  of  large  rail- 
road shops  and  terminals  within  its  boun- 
daries, but  the  railroads  have,  as  a  rule, 
dodged  the  creation  of  a  distinctive  town. 
Pullman,  within  the  outskirts  of  Chicago, 
was  a  monumental  failure  in  this  very  sort 
of  enterprise.  It  was  designed  and  built 
to  accommodate  the  great  car-building 
shops  of  the  man  who  did  the  most  of  all 
men  to  make  luxury  in  railroad  traffic — 
George  M.  Pullman — and  no  greater  care 
was  shown  in  the  construction  and  design 
of  the  works  than  was  given  toward  the 
stores,  the  churches,  the  schools  and  the 
homes  of  the  workmen.  Pullman  was  de- 
cidedly a  model  town.  Yet  Pullman  was  a 
failure.  Other  model  towns  of  the  same 
sort  in  Europe  have  been  marked  successes 
and  that  very  thing  may  well  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  difference  in  temperament  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  European 
working-man.  The  American  resents  too 
much  being  done  for  him;  he  is  instinct- 
ively jealous  of  his  individuality. 

Away  back  in  the  long-agos  the  Erie, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  trunk-line  routes, 
created  a  railroad  town  at  Susquehanna, 
in  the  extreme  north  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  built  shops  there  and  soon  after- 
ward repeated  the  experiment  at  Hornell, 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  New  York 
State.     The   Baltimore  &  Ohio   Railroad 
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The  denizens  of  the  roundhouse. 


similarly  developed  Cumberland,  Mary- 
land, and  the  Lake  Shore,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
These  are  few  of  many  instances  where  a 
great  railroad  shop  has  served  to  develop 
a  sizable  town.  In  some  others  they  have 
developed  important  suburbs  of  large 
cities,  as  the  Lake  Shore's  plant  at  Collin- 
wood,  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  and  the  great  shops  of  the  New 
York  Central  at  Depew,  in  the  outskirts  of 
Buffalo,  which  were  built  when  the  plant 
at  West  Albany  could  no  longer  accom- 
modate the  rolling-stock  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing system. 

In  Altoona,  Pa.,  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses probably  the  only  railroad  town  of 
extent  within  its  boundaries.  Altoona  was 
the  creation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  its 
progress,  carefully  stimulated,  has  pro- 
ceeded step  by  step,  in  company  with  the 
progress  of  one  of  the  largest  of  American 
railroad  systems.  The  mistakes  of  Pull- 
man have  not  been  repeated  at  Altoona. 
If  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  ruled  the 


city  in  the  hills,  it  has  ruled 
it  tacitly  and  tactfully  at  all 
times.  It  has  avoided  even 
the  appearance  of  paternal- 
ism, and  the  growth  of  Al- 
toona has  been  measured  by 
the  growth  of  the  country, 
which  in  its  turn  is  measured 
with  marvelous  accuracy  by 
the  growth  of  the  railroad 
traffic.  So  a  trip  to  Altoona 
and  through  its  great  shops 
will  be  illustrative  of  the  very 
best  practice  in  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a 
railroad's  cars  and  engines. 

The  Altoona  shops  are  un- 
usual in  the  fact  that  both 
locomotives  and  cars  of  the 
highest  capacity  and  finest 
type  are  built  within  them, 
in  addition  to  a  great  repair 
and  refurbishing  work  being 
carried  forward  there  at  all 
times.  To  do  this  work  the 
plant,  employing  during  the 
seasons  of  heaviest  traffic 
something  like  15,000  men,  is 
divided  into  several  divisions 
that  stretch  themselves  along 
the  railroad  tracks  for  about 
six  miles. 
The  first  of  these  divisions  consists  of  the 
foundries,  devoted  largely  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cast-iron  car  wheels  of  every 
size  and  grade.  Extensive  cupolas,  core 
rooms  and  molding  floors  are  provided  for 
making  one  thousand  car  wheels  every 
twenty-four  hours.  There  is  a  blacksmith 
shop  as  part  of  this  particular  plant — 
the  blacksmith  is  one  of  the  handiest  of 
men  about  a  railroad  shop  and  one  of  the 
few  to  survive  the  almost  universal  intro- 
duction of  machine  processes.  There  are 
also  the  machine  and  pattern  shops  to- 
gether with  a  large  foundry  for  the  manu- 
facture of  castings  for  cars  and  locomo- 
tives, having  a  capacity  of  two  hundred 
tons  a  day. 

The  second  division  of  industrial  activity 
at  Altoona  is  the  locomotive  repair  shop. 
This  is  the  largest  of  all  the  individual 
plants  at  that  point  employing  about  five 
thousand  men,  and  with  its  three  and 
four-story  structures  built  closely  within 
a  busy  yard,  it  is  a  veritable  city  within 
a  city.     It  has  a  capacity  of  about  eighteen 
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hundred  reconstructed  and  repaired  loco- 
motives a  year  and  is  a  shop  well  calcu- 
lated to  fill  any  one  with  respect. 

When  the  locomotive  comes  off  the  line 
into  this  plant  it  is  sent  to  one  of  three 
erecting  shops,  lifted  from  its  wheels  by 
overhead  cranes — each  of  seventy-five  tons 
capacity — and  then  carried  to  the  track  or 
place  provided  for  it.  It  is  then  stripped 
of  all  parts  requiring  repairs,  each  of  these 
being  sent  to  the  different  departments 
for  the  necessary  attention.  In  case  the 
locomotive  requires  a  new  fire-box  or  very 
heavy  repairs  to  its  boiler,  the  boiler  is 
detached  from  the  massive  frames  and  is 
sent  to  the  boiler  shop.  The  frames  then 
go  to  the  frame  shop  and  there  is  room 
tor  another  engine  in  the  erecting  shop. 
After  the  repairs  to  the  parts  have  been 
made  in  the  various  smaller  shops  they 
return  to  the  erecting  shop  upon  a  precise 
schedule,  when  the  locomotive  is  re- 
assembled for  service  upon  the  line  again. 

The  total  time  allowed  for  general  re- 
pairs upon  a  locomotive  is  about  eight 
days;  that  is  from  the  time 
it  is  received  in  shop  until  it 
is  again  ready  for  service.  If, 
however,  a  new  fire-box  has 
been  applied,  the  time  in  shop 
will  be  about  eighteen  days. 

BUILDING    A    LOCOMOTIVE 

The  Juniata  shops  represent 
the  third  division  of  Altoona 
activity;  eighteen  hundred 
men  are  employed  within 
them.  This  force  takes  the 
raw  castings  and  the  forgings 
— most  of  them  coming  up 
from  the  giant  foundries  that 
we  have  just  noticed  —  and 
from  them  they  create  the  al- 
most human  thing  of  man  — 
the  railroad  locomotive.  In 
one  shop  the  blacksmiths 
labor  upon  the  engine  frame, 
in  another  under  an  almost 
incredible  din,  the  boiler- 
makers  are  hard  at  work  upon 
their  phase  of  the  work,  in  an- 
other the  almost  innumerable 
small  parts  of  the  locomotive 
are  under  way,  in  another 
carpenters  are  building  the 
engineers'  cabs,  still  another 


shop  is  given  over  to  the  making  of  the 
engine  tenders.  From  all  of  these,  the 
products  are  gathered  by  a  tireless  little 
industrial  railroad,  and  brought  to  the 
erecting  shop.  Here,  with  the  energy  of 
powerful  derricks  and  cranes  of  every  sort 
to  give  power  to  their  arms,  the  parts  are 
assembled,  and  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  time,  the  locomotive  is  born.  It 
stands  finally  upon  rails,  and  when  the  last 
bolt  has  been  adjusted  the  creature  is 
carted  off  to  the  paint  shop.  When  it 
emerges  from  that  it  is  gorgeous  and  re- 
fulgent— brilliantly  new.  It  takes  its  turn 
upon  the  testing-table,  the  mechanical  ex- 
perts place  their  final  stamp  of  approval 
upon  it,  and  at  last  it  goes  out  from  the 
shop,  under  its  own  steam,  to  perform  the 
great  work  for  which  it  was  created. 

The  testing-table  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  Altoona  activities.  The 
engine  is  run  upon  a  series  of  wheels  that 
fit  exactly  underneath  its  own,  is  fastened 
snugly  into  place,  connections  made  with 
a  score  of  pipes  and  rods  that  fit  upon  its 
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mechanism,  and  it  starts  off  for  a  run  up 
over  the  division.  It  runs  miles  and  miles, 
snorting  furiously  over  the  hard  grades 
and  under  the  heavy  loads  it  has  to  haul, 
and  yet  it  does  not  move  even  the  finest 
fraction  of  an  inch  from  that  testing-table. 
Its  mechanism  throbs  with  energy,  its 
wheels  revolve  at  a  fearful  rate,  yet  it  is  a 
helpless  caged  creature  in  a  seeming  impo- 
tent energy  as  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
test  watch  a  dozen  dials,  notebooks  in 
hand.  The  big  driving  wheels  only  turn 
upon   the  friction   wheels   beneath   them, 


strains  or  handicaps  can  be  placed  upon 
the  engine  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
grades  it  may  have  to  reach  over  a  heavy 
mountainous  stretch  of  railroad. 

RAILROADING    AS    AN    EXACT    SCIENCE 

There  is  no  guesswork  about  modern 
railroading.  Many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  are  spent  each  year  in  expert 
scientific  tests  of  every  sort,  in  the  salaries 
of  men  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  this 
work,  and  the  railroads  reap  the  benefits  in 
many  more  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
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Carrying  away  the  ashes  from  the  engine  pit. 


but  the  engineers  who  are  conducting  the 
test  can  tell  the  speed  at  which  the  loco- 
motive is  traveling — in  theory — by  the 
almost  human  needles  upon  the  dial  faces. 
There  is  more  delicate  scientific  apparatus 
behind  the  engine — it  is  stripped  from  its 
tender  for  this  test — and  by  this  apparatus 
the  "pull"  of  the  engine  upon  the  dead 
load  of  the  train  can  be  exactly  estimated 
in  pounds  and  ounces.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  friction  wheels  underneath  the  drivers 
are  controlled  by  powerful  water  brakes 
and    by    the   regulation   of   these   brakes 


lars  in  operating  economies.  Railroading 
is  a  pretty  exact  science,  and  the  big  en- 
gine on  the  testing-table  at  Altoona  is  only 
one  of  a  host  of  evidences  of  the  skill  and 
genius  that  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  operation  of  the  great  railroad  proper- 
ties of  the  country  at  the  present  time. 

This  engine  goes  upon  diet.  Dr.  Wiley, 
down  at  Washington,  with  his  young  men 
sustaining  themselves  scientifically  upon 
measured  and  selected  foods,  has  some- 
thing of  the  same  method  that  is  shown 
with  the  test  engine  up  at  Altoona  in  the 
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hills.  Its  supply  of  coal  is  carefully 
weighed  and  analyzed  by  sample.  An  ac- 
counting of  the  amount  consumed  down  to 
ounces  is  carefully  kept;  the  water  supply 
is  also  examined  and  measured  with  great 
care.  When  the  test  is  finished  and  the 
big  captive  engine  has  covered  miles  of 
theoretical  grades  with  a  long  theoretical 
train  hitched  on  behind,  the  experts  get 
busy  with  their  pencils  and  begin  to  pre- 
pare the  reports  upon  which  their  chief 


construction,  others  are  set  side  by  side 
and  easily  reached  by  use  of  a  long  transfer 
table. 

The  work  of  erecting  the  freight  equip- 
ment is  carried  on  quite  separate  from  that 
of  the  passenger  car  work.  The  almost 
universal  use  of  steel  in  the  manufacture  of 
every  sort  of  freight  car,  save  the  box 
cars,  which  still  have  wooden  walls  and 
roof  built  upon  a  steel  superstructure,  has 
made  a  large  steel-working  shop  a  neces- 


The  locomotive  upon  the  testing-table  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shops. 


may  rely  when  he  goes  ahead  to  construct 
another  gross  of  one-hundred-ton  loco- 
motives. 

THE    CAR    SHOPS 

The  car  shops  rank  next  in  importance 
to  the  locomotive  shops.  The  foreman  of 
this  plant  tells  you  casually  that  it  has  an 
annual  capacity  of  300  new  passenger  cars 
and  3,600  new  freight  cars.  It  is  a  great 
plant  of  itself,  some  seventy  acres  of  ground 
covered  with  great  construction  buildings. 
Some  of  these  are  in  roundhouse  form,  for 
convenience  in  handling  equipment  under 


sary  adjunct  of  every  car  building  plant. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  Altoona  car  building  plant  is  a  giant 
hydraulic  press  situate  in  the  open  just 
outside  of  the  steel-working  plant.  This 
press  brings  a  dead  weight  of  1,500  tons 
down  upon  the  sheet  of  steel  that  it  re- 
ceives. It  is  used  in  making  the  sills  of 
the  freight  cars — "fish  bellies,"  the  master 
car  builders  call  them — and  under  that 
giant  press  a  sheet  of  steel,  one-half  inch 
in  thickness  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
in  length  is  bent  into  shape  as  easily  as 
you  might  bend  a  sheet  of  soft  cardboard 
within    your    fingers.     The    press    makes 
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The  roundhouse — a  great  sprawling  circular  structure. 


many  hundred  "fish-belly"  sills  every 
working  day,  and  it  pays  its  way. 

The  steel  working  in  this  shop  has  been 
carried  forth  into  passenger  car  construc- 
tion, and  a  great  shed  given  over  for  this 
work.  Within  it  one  sees  the  gaunt  frames 
of  the  cars  that  are  to  be  gaining  shape, 
until  at  the  far  end  of  the  shop  is  a  line  of 
the  cars,  completed  as  far  as  the  steel 
workers  can  carry  them,  and  ready  to  be 
swung  by  one  of  the  ever-busy  switch- 
engines  to  the  finishing  shop  and  then 
finally  to  the  paint  shop. 

Even  with  the  steel  car  coming  into  its 
own  there  are  still  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  wooden  cars  in  operation,  and  the  con- 
struction of  wooden  cars  will  not  cease  for 
many  years.  While  steel  as  a  raw  material 
is  not  far  in  advance  of  the  cost  of  wood 
these  days,  the  cost  of  fashioning  it  into 
cars  is  still  so  excessive  as  to  make  it  im- 
practicable save  in  the  cases  of  extremely 
profitable  operation.  One  of  the  strongest 
points  in  favor  of  steel  in  car  construction 
is  that  of  the  economy  of  its  maintenance 
— always  a  strong  point  with  railroad  men. 
The  wooden  car  feels  the  wear  and  tear  of 
life  upon  the  rail  keenly;   in  the  case  of  a 
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wreck  it  is  not  to  be  even  compared  with 
the  steel  car. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  though,  that 
the  railroads  have  many  thousands  of 
wooden  passenger  coaches  still  in  service, 
and  the  substitution  of  steel  equipment 
for  these  has  only  just  begun.  The  aver- 
age life  of  a  car  approximates  twenty  years, 
and  the  simplest  of  railroad  economics  de- 
mands that  these  cars  be  retained  for  their 
active  life.  As  they  wear  out  steel  cars 
can,  and  already  are,  being  substituted  by 
the  great  systems.  This  new  equipment 
is  being  used  at  first  upon  the  main  lines 
and  through  trains,  where  both  speed  and 
density  of  traffic  demand  the  railroad's 
best  equipment.  Gradually  it  will  be 
spread  to  the  trains  and  branch  lines  of 
lesser  importance. 

With  the  wooden  car  still  a  factor  in 
railroad  equipment,  the  carpenter  has  not 
yet  lost  his  vocation  in  the  shops.  There 
is  much  of  the  coarser  work  on  the  freight 
cars  for  him;  in  the  elaborate  passenger 
coaches,  dining  cars,  and  other  equipment 
of  that  class,  the  great  mass  of  cabinet, 
work  still  demands  the  cunning  of  his 
hands.     Here  in  the  miscellaneous  carpen- 
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ter  shop  he  is  at  work  upon  a  seat  frame 
for  a  day  coach,  a  shade  fixture,  a  broken 
chair  from  a  dining  car,  a  baggage  truck 
from  some  station — there  is  a  plenty  of 
work  for  the  carpenter  around  a  car  shop. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  railroad 
to  keep  its  passenger  equipment  bright  and 
shiny  and  new  of  appearance.  It  is  part 
sentiment  and  part  good  business.  For  a 
railroad  cannot  hope  to  attract  passengers 
with  dirty,  unkempt  weather-beaten  cars. 
So  it  is  that  the  paint  shop  is  a  large  func- 
tion of  the  car  shop.  American  railroads 
may  not  go  quite  as  much  into  gaudy  car 
decoration  as  do  the  railroads  of  England 
and  Continental  Europe — and  each  year 
the  canons  of  simple  good  taste  are  driving 
the  car  designers  to  plainer  models — but  no 
expense  is  spared  to  make  car  surfaces, 
within  and  without,  as  bright  and  shiny  as 
those  of  a  private  carriage  or  an  automobile. 

So  it  is  that  a  passenger  coach  spends 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  days  in  the  paint 
shop  alone,  in  its  period  of  refurbishing.  It 
is  primed  at  first,  and  then  it  receives  from 
three  to  five  coats  of  surfacer.  This  is  all 
hand  work  and  work  requiring  both  strong 


muscles  and  infinite  patience  on  the  part 
of  the  painters.  Two  or  three  coats  of  the 
standard  color  of  the  railroad,  by  which  its 
equipment  is  known  distinctively,  are  given 
to  the  exterior.  Lettering  and  striping  fol- 
low, then  finally  two  coats  of  fine  varnish 
are  flowed  and  rubbed  to  a  high  and  bril- 
liant polish. 

The  car  is  now  ready  for  the  dust  and 
the  dirt  of  the  line.  About  every  year  it 
will  come  back  again  for  revarnishing, 
and  at  the  end  of  about  eight  years  it 
will  again  undergo  practically  the  same 
treatment  within  the  paint  shop  as  was 
given  at  the  beginning.  It  will  come  in, 
rusty  and  begrimed  after  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  up  and  down  the  toilsome 
line.  Within  three  weeks  it  will  emerge 
from  the  paint  shop  fresh  and  radiant, 
surely  given  a  new  lease  of  life. 

If  the  same  process  were  to  be  applied 
to  the  freight  equipment  the  paint  shop 
would  be  of  almost  unlimited  size.  But 
freight  cars  are  not  varnished.  They  are 
merely  painted  with  the  best  of  time- 
resisting  pigments,  usually  a  dull  and 
somber  red.     The  freight  cars  literally  go 
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through  a  bath  in  the  paint  shop.  Expert 
painters  stand,  like  fire-fighters,  with  a 
hose-nozzle  in  their  hands.  Through  the 
hose  the  paint  is  forced,  gallons  upon  gal- 
lons of  it,  and  when  it  is  all  over  the  freight 
car  is  a  fine,  even  red — just  like  the  paint- 
ers themselves.  The  lettering  is  a  quick 
matter,  with  the  use  of  stencils. 

THE    WORK    OF    REPAIRING 

There  remain  two  other  great  divisions 
of  a  central  plant  of  this  sort — locomotive 
repair  shops  and  car  repair  shops,  for  the 
needs  of  the  immediate  divisions  with  their 


ning  of  shop  practices  there  was  little  sys 
tern  in  these  matters,  just  as  the  shop  work 
was,  of  itself,  reckoned  far  below  its  real 
importance.  One  of  the  earliest  of  real 
railroads  was  the  Columbia  &  Philadelphia 
— nowadays  one  of  the  main  stems  of  the 
Pennsylvania's  trunk  line — and  it  was 
from  the  beginning  a  railroad  of  quite 
heavy  traffic,  double  tracked  and  reaching 
into  a  fat  country.  Yet  a  shop  at  Parkes- 
burg,  half  way  up  the  line,  employing  forty 
men  in  all,  was  considered  quite  enough 
for  the  maintenance  of  equipment.  If  one 
of  those  early  engines  broke  down  at  either 
terminal,   the  engineer,  the  firemen,  with 
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Engines  waiting  to  go  out  on  their  runs. 
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heavy  traffic.  These  shops,  extensive  in 
themselves,  present  no  radical  differences 
from  the  usual  division  shops  which  a  great 
railroad  maintains  at  every  division  oper- 
ating point  in  order  to  keep  its  rolling-stock 
in  the  best  of  order.  They  are  used  to 
make  light  repairs.  The  master  mechanic 
is  a  discerning  man.  He  must  know  and 
judge  accurately  when  a  disabled  car  or 
locomotive  should  go  to  the  company's 
main  shops:  when  the  repairs  can  best  be 
made  at  the  local  plant.  It  is  one  of  the 
points  upon  which  the  economy  of  the 
shop  system  depends. 

On  this  matter  of  shop  economy  whole 
volumes  might  be  written.     In  the  begin- 


perhaps  the  local  blacksmith,  had  to  make 
their  own  repairs. 

Nothing  '  was  standard,  not  even  the 
sizes  of  such  simple  affairs  as  nuts  and 
bolts.  Years  of  railroading  have  changed 
all  of  this.  The  master  mechanics  and  the 
master  car  builders  meet  in  annual  ses- 
sions and  by  means  of  reports  from  their 
expert  committees  have  evolved  stand- 
ards in  every  detail  of  rolling-stock, 
standard  materials,  standard  compositions, 
standard  sizes,  even  standards  in  nomen- 
clature of  railroad  apparatus  down  to  the 
smallest  parts. 

Even  with  this  assistance  there  still  re- 
mains a  mass  of  detail  in  every  railroad 
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shop,  and  a  large  clerical  force  is  one  of  its 
greatest  efficiencies.  A  sharp  and  accu- 
rate accounting  is  kept  of  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs upon  each  locomotive  and  car,  even 
such  general  shop  costs  as  gas  and  heat 
are  pro-rated  against  it.  There  is  no  time 
that  the  railroad  cannot  tell  to  a  nicety  the 
precise  cost  of  each  unit  of  its  equipment. 

These  units  are  not,  in  many  roads,  in- 
creased, without  precise  orders  from  the 
board  of  directors  or  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  board.  1  n  order  to  get  around 
this  rule  some  niceties  in  reconstruction 
have  been  known.  A  single  timber  of  a 
worn-out  freight  car  has  kept  the  unit  and 
the  number  of  the  old  car,  and  going  into 
the  new  has  prevented  the  creation  of  a 
forbidden  unit. 

The  system  upon  which  cars  and  loco- 
motives are  numbered  varies  greatly  upon 
different  systems.  In  some  cases  the  first 
figures  of  the  numbers  indicate  the  class 
and  style  of  the  car  or  locomotives;  in 
others  they  mean  nothing.  When  a  car 
or  locomotive  is  nigh  worn  out  its  number 
passes  from  it  and  is  given  to  some  new- 
comer. The  old  servant  has  a  neatly 
painted  "X"  placed  before  its  number. 
That  "  X  "  is  its  death  warrant.  In  a  little 
time  it  leads  the  way  to  the  scrap  heap. 

WHERE  STRUCTURAL  RESPONSIBILITY  RESTS 

The  men  who  labor  in  the  railroad  shops 
see  little  of  the  romance  of  the  line.  Their 
work  is  much  like  that  of  the  men  who  work 
in  every  sort  of  large  shop.  Their  respon- 
sibility is  not  less  than  that  of  the  other 
railroaders,  the  men  to  whom  one  hundred 


and  fifty  or  three  hundred  miles  of  lines 
and  out-spread  towns  are  as  familiar  as  the 
very  rooms  of  their  own  homes.  A  flaw  in 
the  steel,  a  careless  bit  of  shopwork  may 
serve  to  derail  the  express  at  the  least  fore- 
seen moment,  to  cause  disaster  in  the  ring- 
ing way  that  every  railroad  man  sees  it  at 
one  time  or  another.  It  may  not  always 
be  possible  to  trace  the  responsibility  for 
such  an  accident.  But  there  is  a  respon- 
sibility, and  the  men  who  work  at  forge  or 
lathe,  at  press  or  planer,  feel  that  it  is 
there.  They  form  no  mean  brigade  of  this 
great  industrial  army  of  America. 

Such  responsibility  continues  outside  of 
the  main  shops  to  the  smaller  shops,  down 
to  the  roundhouse  forces,  by  whose  care 
and  vigilance  the  big  locomotives  are  kept 
fitted  for  their  important  work,  down  still 
further  to  the  car  inspectors,  the  men  who, 
blue  signal-lights  in  hand,  creep  through 
the  long  freight  yards  of  a  winter's  night 
to  strike  the  flaw  in  the  metal,  to  sound  the 
note  of  alarm  before  the  worst  may  come 
to  pass.  Some  of  these  last  you  hear  in 
the  night  as  you  scurry  across  the  country. 
As  you  rest  in  your  berth,  and  the  express 
is  changing  engines  at  some  division  point, 
you  may  hear  the  car  inspectors  coming 
along  the  train,  striking  with  their  ham- 
mers against  the  wheels,  listening  intently 
for  the  false  ring  by  which  they  may  detect 
trouble.  If  you  trouble  yourself  to  lift  the 
curtain  of  your  berth  you  may  see  them,  a 
grimy  crew,  working  busily  with  their 
hammers,  thrusting  their  torches  in  among 
the  trucks  to  see  that  all  is  well. 

The  responsibility  for  the  safety  in  rail- 
road operation  does  not  cease  at  the  doors 
of  the  mechanical  department. 


SITIKA 


BY    BERTRAM    ATKEY 


ITIKA  was  an  Eskimo 
whose  body  perambul- 
ated Greenland  in  the 
days  when  there  were  no 
Arctic  missionary  settle- 
ments. But  his  soul 
was  of  these  days.  That 
is  to  say  his  body  was  savage  and  his 
spirit  semi-civilized.  Long  years  since  the 
bears  have  eaten  the  body  of  him,  but  it  is 
quite  probable  that  his  wraith  still  flits 
anxiously  about  the  polar  wastes  which 
were  his  haunts  in   life. 

Sitika  himself  did  not  know  that  his  soul 
was  aloof  from  and  in  advance  of  the  spirit 
of  his  period.  He  did  not  even  guess  that 
he  was  in  any  degree  different  from  his 
fellows — until  the  ankoot,  or  sorcerer,  of 
his  tribe  suggested  that  Sitika's  mother 
should  be  taken  out  and  put  in  a  hole  in 
the  everlasting  ice  and  left  there.  To 
perish,  of  course.  It  seemed  to  Sitika, 
then,  as  grunted  acquiescence  came  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  snow  house, 
that  something  hot  rolled  bodily  over  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  heart,  and  he 
flickered  an  eye  across  his  shoulder  to 
assure  himself  that  his  seal  spears  were 
within  easy  reach. 

Sitika's  mother  was  old — very  old.  And 
it  is  extremely  likely  that,  had  she  been 
the  mother  of  any  man  but  Sitika,  she 
would  have  been  lain  in  the  ice  years 
before  the  ankoot  introduced  the  notion. 
She  had  worn  her  teeth  completely  away 
to  stumps  during  a  lifetime  largely  spent 
in  chewing  tough  skins  into  the  state  of 
suppleness  necessary  to  render  them  fit  to 
use  for  raiment  or  kayak  patching,  or 
snow-shoe  thongs;  she  was  feeble  and  use- 
less with  age;  and,  despite  her  years,  she 
yet  managed  to  eat  sufficient  blubber  to 
make  the  ankoot  discontented  with  the 
smallness  of  the  ration  which  fell  to  him. 
Sitika's  mother  was  aware  of  all  her  de- 


ficiencies, and  she  blinked  sorrowfully  and 
ashamedly  as  the  sorcerer  explained  that 
it  was  her  turn  to  go  out  to  the  ice.  She 
was  not  afraid,  for  she  knew  the  custom  of 
her  people.  The  Arctic  gives  too  sparingly 
to  the  able-bodied  to  encourage  weaklings 
and  encumbrances.  The  tribe  would  find 
it  hard  to  keep  from  starvation  this  winter, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  the  majority,  the  able- 
bodied  must  be  fed,  and  since  somebody 
must  starve  or  die,  the  useless  must  go. 
That,  in  those  days,  was  the  custom  of  the 
Eskimo,  and  Sitika's  mother  was  too  old 
to  dream  of  attempting  to  live  her  life  or 
die  her  death  by  any  but  the  established  ' 
rules.  She  had  seen  too  many  of  the  in- 
firm laid  in  the  ice-hole  for  that.  No 
thought  of  protest  entered  her  poor  old 
head,  only — she  did  not  want  to  die.  It 
was  pleasant  and  warm  in  the  big  hut — to 
sprawl  on  the  sleeping  bench  mumbling  a 
strip  of  blubber.  She  had  lived  through 
so  many  winters  in  that  way,  warm  and 
drowsy.  But  out  there  it  would  be  cold, 
and  bitter,  and  hard — even  for  the  dead. 
Under  the  malignant  polar  wind  in  the  ice, 
the  gliding  foxes  would  find  her  body,  or 
the  haggard,  restless  old  he  bears,  who 
could  not  sleep  in  the  winter  but  hunted 
desperately  throughout  the  long  Arctic 
night,  would  come  to  her.  Sitika's  mother 
looked  dully  across  at  her  son,  with  a  re- 
mote pleading  in  her  eyes,  so  remote  that 
it  might  be  Sitika  only  imagined  it.  For 
even  as  we,  feeling  that  we  are  dying  in  the 
natural  fashion  of  man's  death,  do  not 
plead  to  our  own  people  to  save  us  from  it, 
so  Sitika's  mother  did  not  plead  to  her  son 
to  save  her  from  the  ice-hole.  Her  appe- 
tites, limited  almost  to  extinction  as  they 
were,  may  have  shone  protestingly  in  her 
eyes. 

But  Sitika  saw.  And  in  his  brain  vague, 
dull  memories  awoke  and  stirred,  memories 
of  warmth  his  mother  had  given  him  years 
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Sitika  looked  bluntly  at  them,  and  they  waited. 
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and  years  before,  of  pleasant  things  that 
had  come  direct  from  her  when  he  was 
little  and  she  was  at  her  zenith.  His  eyes 
burned  at  the  back  and  he  reached  behind 
him. 

He  stood  up  swiftly,  naked  and  unlovely, 
and  his  spears  clattered  softly  as  he  took 
them  all  but  one  into  his  left  hand.  He 
realized  with  a  shock  that  the  body  of  the 
ankoot  was  the  sleekest  of  all  the  bodies  in 
the  hut,  and  that  his  mother  was  the  most 
emaciated. 

"No!"  he  said  suddenly — and  sent  a 
spear  through  the  fat  throat  of  the  sor- 
cerer, who  fell,  clutching  aimlessly  at  the 
spear-shaft,  staring,  amazed  and  stupidly, 
and  died  after  the  fashion  of  most  sorcerers. 

Sitika  glared  round,  and  saw  that  his 
people  were  regarding  him  with  awe  and 
horror.  They  were  shockingly  afraid — one 
cannot  kill  an  ankoot  and  escape  evil,  they 
muttered,  trembling.  The  spirit  of  the 
sorcerer  would  return  and  destroy  the 
whole  tribe.  The  men  reached  for  their 
spears,  so  that  when  the  spirit  of  the 
ankoot  came  again  the  dead  body  of  Sitika 
should  be  there  to  appease  and  satisfy  it. 

But  Sitika  looked  bluntly  at  them,  and 
they  waited,  doubtfully,  glancing  from  the 
dead  sorcerer  to  his  living  killer,  and  it 
grew  in  upon  them  that  they  were  afraid 
also  of  a  new  thing — of  an  expression  in 
Sitika's  eyes.  Sitika  was  nearer  intel- 
lectual man  than  they,  and  they  held  off 
from  him  as  beasts  hold  off  from  their 
trainer. 

And  he  told  them  that  this  was  the  end 
of  all  ankoots  in  that  tribe,  and  the  end  of 
the  ice-hole  for  the  aged  also.  He  said  it, 
Sitika.  The  strong  should  feed  the  weak, 
he  said — speaking  from  a  hundred  years  in 
advance  of  his  times — and  the  Spirit  of  the 
North  in  her  own  good  time  would  take 
those  whom  she  most  desired.  The  Spirit 
of  the  North  should  take  them  or  leave 
them,  according  to  the  food  brought  in  by 
the  hunters,  but  the  ice-hole  should  take 
no  more  while  they  lived.  They  seemed 
to  understand,  for  one  or  two  replaced 
their  spears  in  silence. 

But  Sitika  was  overthrowing  a  religion, 
which  is  not  to  be  accomplished  without  a 
certain  opposition.  Suddenly  he  flung  up 
his  hand  violently,  ducking  his  head  aside 
just  in  time  to  escape  the  spear  of  the 
ankoot's  nephew. 


Sitika  growled,  ran  at  him  viciously,  and 
the  spear-thrower  died  redly  across  the 
body  of  his  kinsman. 

In  the  uproar  Sitika's  mother  stole  a 
lump  of  seal  blubber  from  the  lamp  fuel 
unobserved.  She  did  not  understand  it 
all  very  well,  but — nobody  was  looking 
and  she  was  hungry.  If  the  ankoot  had 
been  alive  she  would  never  have  dared. 
She  remembered  that,  and  was  glad  Sitika 
had  killed  him.  And  Sitika  had  said  that 
nobody  should  go  out  to  the  ice-hole 
again.  She  felt  vaguely  comforted,  but 
wondered  if  Sitika  was  mad.  She  had 
never  known  such  a  thing  as  this. 

Again  Sitika  quieted  the  men — thev  had 
looked  to  see  him  blasted  and  were  be- 
wildered that  he  was  not — and  thev  fell 
back  uneasily. 

Then  Sitika  slipped  on  his  furs  and  took 
the  ankoot  by  the  leg,  and  dragged  him 
down  the  burrow,  which  was  the  door  of 
the  snow  house.  Presently  he  returned 
alone,  and  departed  again  with  the  nephew 
of  the  ankoot. 

He  came  back  with  hands  full  of  snow 
and  cleaned  the  places  where  they  had 
fallen.  Then  he  stripped  himself — naked- 
ness indoors  was  another  custom  of  the 
Fskimo  before  the  missionaries  introduced 
indoor  clothing,  and  with  them,  consump- 
tion— and,  all  in  profound  silence,  took  the 
ankoot' s  place  on  the  sleeping-bench,  the 
best,  and  prepared  to  sleep. 

The  others  watched  him  dully  for  a 
time.     Then,  one  by  one,  they,  too,  slept. 

Outside  the  polar  wind  passed  eternally 
across  the  dark  and  desolate  region  of  ice 
and  frozen  snow,  flurries  of  sleet  swept  out 
of  the  dark,  ricochetting  fantastically,  from 
the  humped  snow  huts  of  the  Eskimos' 
winter  quarters;  and  presently  there  came 
noiselessly  up-wind  two  huge  and  ghostly 
shapes  that  snuffed  loudly  at  that  which 
they  found  awaiting  them  outside  one  of 
the  huts. 


II 


When  Sitika,  gloomy  and  sullen,  went 
silently  out  into  the  semi-darkness  of  the 
next  day,  to  watch  for  a  seal  at  an  ice- 
hole,  there  was  no  ankoot  nor  ankoot's 
nephew.  Only  a  long  line  of  blurred  pits 
— tracks  of  two  bears,  half  obliterated  with 
newly   fallen    snow,    but    still    enormous. 


Sitika 
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Even  Sitika  was  amazed  at  the  size  of  the 
tracks.  He  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
north  along  the  trail  of  the  bears — the 
tracks  came  out  of  the  north  and  returned 
to  the  north.  The  wind  swung  steadily 
out  of  the  north  also,  bitter,  and  pitiless, 
and  everlasting.  For  a  long  time,  a  very 
long  time,  Sitika  stared  mutely  up-wind, 
a  dull  foreboding  of  disaster  knocking  at 
his  heart. 

Ordinarily  he  would  have  called  some  of 
the  hunters  and — this  being  a  time  of 
famine — together  they  would  have  trailed 
the  bears,  and  striven  to  kill  at  least  one 
of  them.  But  now  he  waited  staring,  until 
he  was  joined  by  other  of  the  hunters. 
These,  too,  looked  thoughtfully  at  the 
tracks,  following  them  with  their  eyes 
until  they  were  lost  among  the  tall  and 
ghostly  hummocks  of  ice  that  shouldered 
up  out  of  the  gloom — moveless,  yet  like  an 
army  of  giants  white-furred  and  shapeless. 
The  hunters  glanced  furtively  at  Sitika 
when  they  lifted  their  eyes  from  the  far 
end  of  the  trail. 

"Bears — very  big  bears,"  said  Sitika, 
at  last,  looking  first  at  the  spears  of  his 
tribesmen,  and  then  at  the  winter  quarters 
of  the  dogs. 

There  was  uneasy  silence. 

"Meat!  These  bears  will  not  have  trav- 
eled far,"  said  Sitika,  with  sinister  mean- 
ing, and  wheeled  toward  the  dogs'  quar- 
ters. 

He  took  two  strides  as  if  to  fetch  his 
sleigh.  But  the  others  shouldered  to- 
gether, and  one  of  them  spoke. 

"Oh,  Sitika..  the  bears  came  out  of  the 
north,  and  returned  to  the  north;  and  the 
bodies  are  gone  with  the  bears.  Spirits 
come  from  the  north.  These  are  no  bears 
that  we  can  kill  with  spears.  The  spirit 
of  the  ankoot  and  the  son  of  his  sister. 
They  came  for  their  bodies — and  they  will 
return." 

All  the  hunters  muttered  together,  glanc- 
ing fearfully  from  Sitika  to  the  north. 

Sitika  looked  bleakly  at  them  with 
bloodshot  eyes. 

"Kill  seal  then!  Crouch  by  the  air- 
holes— as  women  crouch!"  he  said  bit- 
terly, and  strode  off  toward  his  dogs, 
squat  and  bulky  in  his  many  furs. 

He  harnessed  his  team  to  his  sleigh; 
they  were  snarling  and  dangerous  with 
hunger,  but  sprang  to  their  places  cringing 


from  the  whip.  Then  he  drove  off  in 
silence,  down  the  trail  of  the  bears. 

They  watched  him  go.  Each  man  of 
them  was  assured  in  his  heart  that  he  went 
to  certain  death.  They  knew  that  those 
who  had  borne  away  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
ankoot  and  his  kinsman  were  not  bears, 
but  spirits,  fierce  and  ravening  from  the 
ghost-haunted  north;  the  spirits  of  Sitika's 
outcast  dead.  True,  the  tracks  were  bear 
tracks,  very  enormous,  but  a  spirit  can  go 
abroad  in  any  form.  Bear,  narwhal,  wal- 
rus, fox,  gull.  Had  not  the  dead  ankoot 
himself  told  them  that  a  narwhal  which 
had  played  daily  along  the  ice-holes  at  the 
end  of  the  last  summer,  was  the  spirit  of  a 
tribesman  who  had  been  drowned?  And 
the  ankoot  knew  all  the  ways  of  the  spirits 
— he  had  said  so.  He  was  a  great  ankoot 
— although  he  ate  very  much  when  he  was 
planning  his  miracles — a  great  ankoot,  and 
he  would  surely  await  Sitika  among  the 
hummocks. 

The  hunters,  straining  their  eyes  after 
the  sleigh,  muttered  these  things  among 
themselves. 

Sitika  was  wise,  they  said,  to  go  to  the 
spirits  of  his  own  free  will.  They  would 
kill  him  more  gently,  perhaps,  for  that  he 
had  saved  them  trouble  and  had  not  defied 
them.  Spirits  do  not  like  defiance.  The 
ankoot  had  said  so  often. 

The  sleigh  vanished  round  a  hummock. 
The  faint,  far  crack  of  Sitika's  curling, 
snaky  whip  came  remotely  across  the  ice 
to  them — and,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, that  was  ihe  death  of  Sitika.  They 
turned  back  to  the  huts  to  talk.  Little 
enough  they  had  to  talk  of  usually. 

They  told  Sitika's  mother  that  he  had 
driven  in  desperate  haste  to  the  spirit- 
bears,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  dead. 
She  did  not  seem  to  understand,  and  gave 
no  sign  that  she  was  distressed,  except  by 
hunger. 

Many  hours  later  those  inside  the  hut 
heard  one  moving  along  the  burrow,  and  as 
they  stared,  stiff  with  fear,  the  heavy  skins 
that  hung  over  the  entry  were  moved,  and 
Sitika  came  in,  gray  with  cold  and  drawn 
with  hunger. 

He  looked  contemptuously  at  them,  and 
they  received  him  as  though  he  were  an 
evil  but  very  powerful  spirit. 

"There  are  no  spirits!"  he  said  blasphe- 
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mously,  and  took  lumps  of  blubber  from 
the  lamp  and  ate  wolfishly. 

"I  came  up  with  the  bears.  They  are 
very  huge.  They  were  full  and  sleepy 
and  they  ran  away,"  he  said  simply;  drove 
out  with  a  glance  the  buck  who  had  appro- 
priated his  place  on  the  sleeping-bench, 
stripped,  stretched  himself,  and  was  silent. 

That  night  the  bears  came  again  to 
another  hut,  and  clawed  through  the  bur- 
row, built  of  solid  ice  blocks  and  armored 
with  snow  frozen  like  iron  though  it  was, 
and  took  toll  of  the  warm  crowd  within. 
The  survivors,  half-clothed,  and  horribly 
frost  bitten,  split  up  among  the  huts,  were 
moaning  with  terror,  and  talking  inco- 
herently of  bears  that  were  twice  a  man's 
height  and  were  strong  enough  to  smash 
in  the  huts'  roofs  with  one  stroke  of 
their  mighty  paws.  Sitika  said  nothing. 
Only  he  noted  how  every  man  in  the  hut 
turned  his  eyes  upon  him  at  the  end  of  the 
tale. 

"To-morrow  we  will  await  them,  and 
kill  them,"  he  said.  "There  are  two  bears 
against  many  men,  many  dogs,  and  many 
spears." 

But  the  bucks  said  nothing.  Sitika  was 
not  civilized  enough  to  shrug  his  shoulders, 
but  the  expression  in  his  little  eyes 
amounted  to  the  same  thing. 

Four  times  the  bears  broke  into  the  huts 
that  winter,  and  scores  of  times  they 
pounded  upon  those  whose  roofs  were  too 
solidly  built  and  frozen  to  injure.  Sitika 
became  accustomed  to  hearing  their 
muffled  snarling  roars  overhead.  To  him 
they  were  no  more  than  unusually  large 
bears  driven  from  their  own  haunts  by  the 
long-sustained  and  bitter  winter. 

But  to  the  others  they  were  spirits,  and 
but  that  toward  the  end  of  the  winter 
Sitika  was  the  only  one  who  would  hunt 
at  any  distance  from  the  huts,  and,  con- 
sequently, brought  in  more  food  than  any 
combined  four  of  the  hunters  the  tribe 
would  have  speared  both  him  and  his 
mother,  and  left  them  outside  the  huts  as 
a  peace  offering.  Even  as  it  was  Sitika 
slept  with  his  spears  ready  gripped  in  his 
hand. 

But  at  last  the  wind  seemed,  one  day,  to 
blow  without  its  full  ruthlessness,  and  the 
dogs,  emaciated,  and  feeble,  seemed  to 
liven  a  little.  There  was  a  smell  of  mois- 
ture in  the  air,  and  the  ice-floe  rang  some- 


how less  sharply  under  the  bone  sleigh  run- 
ners. Presently  the  surface  of  the  floe 
grew  wet  and  the  ice  rotted  slightly  round 
the  seal  holes.  Then,  one  by  one,  lanes  of 
water  appeared  in  the  ice,  slowly  and  few 
at  first,  but  gradually  increasing  in  size 
and  number.  There  were  slow,  eerie, 
quaking  movements  underfoot  as  though 
the  floe  were  really  a  monstrous  live  thing 
awakening  very  reluctantly  from  sleep, 
and  the  air  trembled  with  huge  ice  noises. 
The  long  polar  night  was  nearly  over. 

Spring  was  at  hand,  and  the  floe  was 
breaking  up.  And  the  bucks  grew  bolder 
with  the  approach  of  easy  hunting.  They 
muttered  openly  before  Sitika  now.  But 
Sitika  said  little.  He  was  trusting  to  a 
prosperous  summer  to  show  how  little  the 
ankoot  had  really  helped  them.  For  even 
the  heathen  bow  down  before  the  irresisti- 
ble logic  of  the  stomach.  Hitherto,  the 
ankoot  had  always  taken  credit  for  the  good 
and  successful  summers.  The  bad  ones  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  ignore.  Sitika 
wanted  a  plentiful  summer  with  no  ankoot 
in  the  background. 

They  came  to  Sitika  in  a  body  one  day, 
while  he  was  overhauling  his  kayak  for  the 
new  season.  He  saw  purpose  in  their  eyes, 
and  took  up  his  ever-ready  spears. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  can  kill  me — but 
I  have  five  spears  here  and  that  will  be 
five  dead  among  you  before  I  am  dead." 

They  hesitated,  for  there  were  not  five 
among  them  who  desired  to  die.  Then  one 
spoke: 

"Oh,  Sitika,  we  go  now  into  the  summer 
encampment.  But  if  you  are  with  us  the 
ankoot — the  bears — will  come.  It  is  for 
you  that  the  bears  come  out  of  the  north, 
seeking  and  hungry.  We  have  talked  all 
together,  and  we  say  that  you  cannot  be 
with  us  in  the  summer  camp." 

Sitika  looked  them  over,  and  he  saw  that 
this  time  it  was  their  will  which  would  pre- 
vail. Unconsciously  they  had  learned  the 
fine  art  of  combination.  He  knew  they 
would  not  fight  if  they  could  avoid  it,  but 
he  also  knew  that  they  were  determined  to 
fight  rather  than  permit  him  to  join  them 
at  their  summer  encampment.  They  were 
afraid  of  him,  but  they  were  more  afraid  of 
the  spirits  that  chose  to  hunt  him  in  the 
guise  of  bears. 

"  Kill  the  bears,  Sitika,  and  we  shall 
know  that  they  are  no  spirits.     And  we 
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shall  not  be  afraid  any  more,"  they  said, 
one-ideaed,  like  children. 

"1  shall  kill  them,"  said  the  outcast, 
and  began  to  carry  his  frail  kayak  to  the 
open  water. 

"Place  my  skins  and  my  goods  here,"  he 
said,  imperatively,  indicating  a  spot.  They 
stared  after  him  as  he  went  to  the  water, 
launched  the  kayak,  entered  it,  and  laced 
himself  in.  His  paddle  rose  and  fell,  and 
the  narrow  canoe-like  craft  darted  out 
across  the  water. 

Now,  this  was  no  more  than  a  trial  trip 
for  Sitika  to  discover  how  his  kayak  had 
stood  the  winter.  But,  as  it  chanced,  some 
five  hundred  yards  out  floated  a  small  ice- 
berg— the  water  was  dotted  with  them, 
but  this  was  the  nearest — and  suddenly 
there  was  a  murmur  among  the  watching 
Eskimos.  One  of  them,  keener  sighted 
than  the  others,  pointed  to  a  shape,  two 
shapes,  that  were  moving  on  this  berg. 

"The  bears!"  he  said  quaking. 

Even  as  he  spoke  Sitika,  out  on  the  wa- 
ter, seemed  to  observe  the  huge  white 
brutes,  for  the  kayak  stopped  suddenly, 
and  lay  rising  and  falling  buoyantly  like  a 
resting  gull.  Sitika  was  thinking  it  over. 
One  bear  is  more  than  the  average  Eskimo 
is  eager  to  attack,  even  in  these  days,  when 
many  of  them  possess  rifles  of  a  kind.  And 
in  Sitika's  time  the  killing  of  a  bear  was  a 
matter  which  taxed  the  resources  of  the 
whole  tribe. 

Here  there  were  two — and  two  of  the 
hugest. 

At  last  the  kayak  shot  forward  again, 
and  the  watchers  muttered  gutturally  in 
their  excitement.  Sitika,  half  believing 
that  he  was  paddling  to  his  doom,  had  de- 
cided to  attack  the  bears.  It  had  occurred 
to  him  that  if  he  were  killed  his  spirit  would 
meet  those  of  the  ankoot  and  his  kinsman, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that,  on  level  terms, 
he  could  deal  with  the  spirits  as  he  had 
dealt  with  the  living. 

The  kayak  flashed  right  under  the  ter- 
races and  miniature  pinnacles  of  the  little 
berg,  and  the  watchers  saw  the  swift  move- 
ment of  Sitika's  arm  as  he  launched  his 
first  spear — at  no  more  than  three  spears' 
range.  But  the  bear  at  which  it  was  aimed 
twisted  his  snaky  head  as  the  spear  flew, 
and  it  pricked  him  in  the  neck  some  six 
inches  behind  the  eye. 

The  angry  coughing  roar  of  the  big  bear 


rolled  across  the  water  to  the  fascinated 
group  that  stared  from  the  shore. 

Then  the  kayak  had  darted  back  clear 
of  the  berg  as  both  bears  took  to  the  water 
silently  as  otters;  they  headed  swiftly  for 
the  dancing  kayak.  The  paddle  whirled, 
dripping,  as  Sitika  maneuvered  desperately. 
The  tribesmen  could  see  that  he  was  trying 
to  get  the  bears  far  enough  apart  to  give 
him  time  to  make  his  thrust  at  one  before 
the  other  was  upon  him.  But  the  white 
bear  of  the  Arctic  is  almost  as  much  at 
home  in  the  water  as  on  the  ice  or  land,  and 
he  is  enormously  swift,  despite  his  heavy 
build.  Twice,  it  seemed,  the  kayak  swept 
out  under  the  very  paws  of  one  of  the  bears 
as  the  big  brute  surged  up  half  out  of  the 
water  to  strike. 

Minutes  passed,  and  the  watchers  moved 
uneasily  as  they  noticed  that  Sitika  seemed 
to  tire.  Time  and  again  the  kayak  escaped 
swamping  by  a  miracle,  wheeling  out  of 
danger  by  no  more  than  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  body.  Never  once  did  Sitika  have 
leisure  to  take  a  hand  from  his  flying 
paddle. 

Then  suddenly,  after  a  wild  and  perilous 
evolution,  the  watchers  heard  Sitika  shout 
like  a  mad  thing.  The  bears  had  fallen 
farther  away  from  each  other.  Sitika 
whirled  the  kayak  facing  them,  and 
checked  so  that  the  bears  and  the  kayak 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  triangle,  with  Sitika 
at  the  apex. 

The  bears  headed  savagely  at  the  sta- 
tionary kayak,  converging  so  that  they 
would  meet  at  the  spot  where  Sitika 
waited. 

They  came  on,  swimming  strongly,  until 
no  more  than  three  yards  separated  them 
— two  yards — one — and  their  bodies  rose 
a  little  in  the  water.  Two  mighty  fore- 
paws  heaved  up,  streaming,  and  the  brutes 
struck  at  the  same  instant — an  instant  too 
late.  Sitika  had  judged  with  desperate 
accuracy,  and  he  literally  snatched  the 
kayak  out  from  under  the  double  blow,  as 
a  fox  may  snatch  his  foot  from  the  snap- 
ping jaws  o    a  trap. 

And  each  of  the  bears  took  the  other's 
blow  in  a  haze  of  spray  that  shut  them 
from  sight  for  a  second.  A  choked  roar  of 
agony  and  surprise  came  dully  out  of  the 
smother,  and  the  kayak  circled  gaily,  fac- 
ing the  bears. 

Sitika  saw  that  the  head  of  one  of  them 
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was  ripped  bare  from  the  ears — the  raw 
skin  lapped  over  the  nose  of  the  beast  in 
shreds,  and  one  of  its  eyes  was  gone.  It 
wallowed  for  a  moment  like  a  rudderless 
ship,  uttering  strangled  roars.  The  other 
had  come  off  little  better.  Its  nose,  be- 
tween the  forehead  and  the  nostrils,  was 
smashed,  and  it  seemed  unable  to  breathe 
properly. 

Sitika  took  a  spear  tipped  with  narwhal 
horn  and  darted  alongside  the  first  bear. 
It  ignored  him  now,  rubbing  its  paw  across 
its  injured  eye.  Then  with  all  his  force 
Sitika  sent  his  spear  into  the  socket  of  the 
remaining  eye,  striking  his  paddle  forward 
and  up  with  one  hand  at  the  exact  second 
the  spear  left  his  glove.  He  won  clear  of 
the  instant  flurry  of  foam,  and  waited. 
Not  long,  for  there  was  a  sudden  swift 
smoothing  of  the  disturbed  waters  as,  his 
brain  burst  and  shattered  by  the  desperate 
spear-thrust,  the  bear  suddenly  sank. 

The  other  had  already  given  up  the  fight, 
and  was  swimming  toward  the  berg, 
breathing  chokingly  as  though  it  inhaled 


half  air  and  half  water.  Reckless  with 
triumph  Sitika  drove  alongside. 

"Aha!"  he  snarled  hysterically.  "This 
is  the  end  of  all  ankoots  for  my  tribe!" 

The  bear  rolled  a  little  red  eye  back  at 
him,  sinister  and  cunning,  and  menac- 
ing. 

"Do  you  hear,  oh,  spirit?"  said  Sitika. 

He  dropped  back  a  little  as  he  selected 
another  spear.  Then  he  went  alongside 
once  more. 

"Look  at  me,  spirit!"  he  called. 

The  red  eye  rolled  back  again. 

"Ough!"  grunted  Sitika,  thrusting  this 
time  with  the  accuracy  of  confidence. 

Then  he  turned  and  paddled  slowly  back 
to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  the  watchers 
went  down  to  meet  him  as  dogs  go  to  their 
master  for  a  thrashing. 

They  had  only  one  reward  to  offer  him, 
and  that  they  offered. 

He  was  already  chief,  so  they  made  him 
ankoot! 

And  even  Sitika  was  not  sufficiently  civ- 
ilized to  see  the  humor  of  that. 


SANCTUARY 


BY  CHARLOTTE  BECKER 


In  the  clam'rous  city  street's  noise  and  din, 

Where  the  jostling  people  meet,  lose  and  win; 

Yet,  a  stone's  throw  from  their  gates,  sane  and  good, 

Deep  and  green  the  quiet  waits  in  the  wood, 

Only  broken  by  the  thrush,  or  the  breeze 

Blowing  with  a  lyric  rush  through  the  trees. 

There  is  balm  for  aught  that  galls  hidden  here, 

Where  the  forest's  healing  falls  soft  on  fear. 

And  with  faith  are  comforted  hearts  distrest, 

While  the  dusk  and  fragrance  shed  peace  and  rest. 


OUR 
NATIONAL    HERITAGE 

A  department  devoted  to 

The  People  and  the  Things  That  Stand  for  Plus;  to  the  Conservation  of 
National  Good  and  the  Restocking  of  What  Has  Been  Depleted 


Conducted  by  Agnes  C.  Laut 


JAMES  J.  HILL  ON  WHEAT,  DEAR 
BREAD   AND    THE    REMEDY 


E  are  fiddling  while  Rome 
burns!  Why  has  the 
cost  of  living  increased 
so  greatly?  Why  has 
the  price  of  bread  gone 
up?  Why  is  it  wheat 
is  so  scarce,  that  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  to  create  a  corner? 
Why  has  the  price  of  beef  advanced  in  the 
past  ten  months?  We  are  fiddling  while 
Rome  burns;  but  there  is  no  need  to  play 
the  alarmist.  The  laws  of  nature  are  fun- 
damental. We  cannot  break  them.  Ne- 
cessity will  pull  us  up  sharp  and  short. 
Necessity  will  compel  us  to  look  to  our- 
selves if  we  would  avoid  the  national  dis- 
aster that  has  overtaken  more  powerful 
nations  than  we  are." 

If  the  speaker  were  a  theorizing  socialist 
holding  forth  in  Cooper  Institute,  or  a 
long-haired  anarchist  raving  on  Union 
Square,  people  would  pause  to  listen  and 
laugh,  then  go  home  to  read  flare  headings 
in  the  newspapers  and  editorial  rhodo- 
montades  on  the  folly  of  allowing  danger- 
ous demagogues  to  stir  up  the  weak 
minded  to  acts  of  violence. 

But  the  prophet  is  neither  a  theorizing 
socialist  of  the  sort  to  stir  the  waters 
muddy  in  order  to  make  them  look  deep, 
nor  a  long-haired  anarchist  with  his 
pockets  full  of  dynamite  and  his  head  full 


of  nonsense  about  curing  all  ills  by  the 
simple  creed  of  taking  away  from  those 
who  have  and  giving  to  those  who  haven't. 

The  speaker  is  a  man  who  has  built  his 
own  life  up  from  the  everlasting  rock- 
bottom  realities  of  hard  work  with  both 
his  hands  and  his  head;  of  stick-to-it-ive- 
ness  that  doesn't  know  how  to  quit;  of  the 
thrift  that  turns  one  dollar  into  two  and 
two  into  ten  and  ten  into  a  thousand,  like 
nature  with  the  grain  of  wheat;  and  above 
all,  of  a  foresight  that  has  become  almost 
a  sixth  sense  of  divination!  Sum  up  those 
qualities — hard  work,  perseverance,  thrift, 
foresight — and  you  have  the  secret  of  the 
Sphinx,  the  secret  of  existence,  for  that 
matter,  namely — how  to  succeed,  which  is 
the  whole  trick  of  keeping  yourself  in  tune 
with  the  great  underlying  laws  of  life, 
which  you  can't  break  but  which  will 
break  you  if  you  don't  keep  them. 

The  speaker  is  James  J.  Hill,  the  creator 
and  builder  and  operator  of  a  great  rail- 
way system,  the  creator  and  builder  and 
pretty  nearly  father  of  a  great  western 
empire.  Mr.  Hill,  himself,  you  cannot 
bribe  or  cajole  into  talking  of  his  own  suc- 
cess.. Like  all  great  workers,  he  is  too 
busy  for  any  posturizing  in  the  limelight; 
but  if  you  get  him  talking  on  national 
success,  you  find  that  the  secret  for  the 
nation  is  the  same  as  the  secret  for  the 
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individual,  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of 
his  public  addresses — "organization  on  the 
basis  of  old  fashioned  common  sense. 
.  .  .  The  average  man  is  often  more 
interested  in  speculative  theories  than  in 
his  plain  duty  toward  himself  and  his 
neighbors.  The  average  State  is  filled 
with  visions  of  its  place  in  the  procession 
of  the  years  while  it  overlooks  the  running 
account  of  daily  expenses.  Problems,  we 
have  found  and  trifled  with,  in  confusing 
number  and  variety;  but  the  problem  of 
the  future  material  condition  of  our  coun- 
try has  been  a  subject  for  little  more  than 
a  passing  thought.  ...  To  the  na- 
tion and  race  as  to  the  individual,  nature 
— the  unrelenting  task  mistress  of  the  cen- 
turies— holds  out  in  one  hand  her  horn 
of  plenty  and  in  the  other  her  scourge. 
The  pathway  to  prosperity  is  still  open. 
The  divinity  of  the  earthly  life  at  heart  is 
kind.  There  is  work  and  abundant  re- 
ward for  all;  but  these  must  be  won  in 
her  designated  way  and  no  other.  Her 
pointing  finger  which  has  never  varied 
since  man  came  upon  earth 
shows  the  old  and  only  way  to  safety  and 
honor.  Upon  the  readiness  with  which 
this  is  understood  will  depend  the  indi- 
vidual well-being  of  millions  of  generations. 
Largely  by  this  method  will  posterity,  our 
fit  and  righteous  judge,  determine  whether 
what  issues  from  the  twentieth  century  is 
a  bit  of  rejected  dross  to  be  cast  aside,  or 
a  drop  of  golden  metal  to  shine  forever 
upon  the  rosary  of  the  years." 

"WE    ARE    FIDDLING   WHILE    ROME    BURNS" 

I  had  asked  Mr.  Hill  what  he  thought 
of  the  practical  side  of  Conservation, 
whether  there  were  need  for  it  nationally, 
and  if  so,  how  all  the  theory  and  preach- 
ment and  talk  could  be  reduced  to  terms 
of  fact  in  the  practice  of  every-day  life; 
and  his  answer  was:  "We  are  fiddling 
while  Rome  burns!  Why  is  there  so  much 
alarm  over  the  scarcity  of  wheat?  Why 
is  there  a  scarcity  of  wheat?  Consider 
the  answer  history  gives  to  the  questions 
confronting  our  own  age.  The  Valley  of 
the  Euphrates  was  once  the  garden  of  the 
earth.  Why  did  that  scepter  of  greatness 
pass  away?  When  Greece  was  master  of 
the  known  world,  why  were  laws  enacted 
pronouncing  sentence  of  death  on  any  one 


shipping  grain  beyond  Crete?  Why  did 
Rome  build  her  wonderful  roads  but  to 
bring  food  from  foreign  countries?  Why 
did  Spain  launch  out  on  a  policy  of  foreign 
conquest  but  to  bring  from  abroad  the 
wealth  which  her  own  soil  could  no  longer 
yield?  Why  did  Greece  and  Rome  and 
Spain  fall  back  from  the  leadership  of  the 
nations,  just  as  soon  as  produce  ceased 
to  pour  in  from  abroad? 

DEMAND    FOR    WHEAT    BECOMING    GREATER 

"We  are  growing  more  wheat  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  this  country;  but 
the  demand  is  growing  jar  faster  than  the 
supply.  European  countries,  that  form- 
erly used  scarcely  any  white  broad,  now 
use  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  flour  per  capita  a  week;  and  our  own 
population  is  growing  faster  than  the  food 
supply.  Why  is  wheat  dear?  Common 
sense  answers  that — there  isn't  enough 
wheat  grown.  European  buyers  must 
have  wheat  to  fill  their  contracts;  and 
our  shippers  suddenly  awakened  to  the 
fact  they  hadn't  enough  wheat  for  foreign 
delivery  let  alone  local  supply.  Then 
prices  began  to  soar;  and  the  speculators 
got  busy;  but  the  primal  cause  for  the 
high  prices  is  the  simple  primal  fact — the 
country  is  not  raising  enough  wheat.  And 
if  we  are  in  that  condition  now,  what  will 
conditions  be  when  we  have  a  population 
of  200,000,000  instead  of  80,000,000? 
Any  one  can  calculate  from  the  figures  of 
the  past  that  at  just  the  normal  rate  of 
increase,  this  country  will  have  that  popu- 
lation before  the  end  of  the  century.  If 
we  are  short  of  wheat  now,  what  will  we 
be  then?  For  while  our  population  is  in- 
creasing, while  foreign  demand  for  wheat 
is  increasing,  our  yield  per  acre  is  decreas- 
ing, is  steadily  and  surely  shrinking. 
Formerly,  our  western  plains  yielded  crops 
of  thirty  and  forty  and  forty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre.  To-day,  our  averages  are 
down  between  eleven  and  fifteen  bushels 
to  the  acre.  If  you  take  the  exact  sta- 
tistics on  crop  returns  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  you  will  find  the  shrinkage  has  been 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  bushel  for  every  two 
and  a  half  years — say  a  bushel  smaller 
average  for  every  three  years.  If  the 
present  rate  of  shrinkage  goes  on,  where 
are  we  at  as  a  nation?     In  fifteen  years  at 


College  boys  "batching"  while  working  on  farms  in  summer  to  earn  money  to  pay  their  way  for 
the  winter  course  at  Guelph,  Canada. 


Transplanting  seedlings  in  the  State  Nursery  at  Saranac  Inn,  New  York. 
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the  present  rate  of  decrease,  the  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre  will  have  shrunk  so  it  will 
not  pay  the  cost  of  producing." 

Mr.  Hill  was  too  loyal  to  the  West  to 
acknowledge  this  has  already  happened 
in  many  of  the  sections  formerly  known 
as  grain-growing  states.  Deduct  a  shrink- 
age for  fifteen  years,  or  five  bushels  per 
acre,  from  the  low  averages  of  twelve  and 
fifteen;  and  there  is  not  enough  of  a  yield 
left  to  pay  the  farmer  for  the  cost  of 
seeding   and    harvesting.     That    is — there 


THE      REAL     CAUSE     OF     DEAR     BREAD     AND 
SCARCE    WHEAT 

"That,"  continued  Mr.  Hill,  "is  the  real 
cause  of  dear  bread  and  scarce  wheat. 
The  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply. 
We  have  reached  the  end  of  our  virgin 
wheat  land;  and  our  yields  are  shrinking 
while  our  population  is  increasing.  That 
is  where  Conservation  touches  us  practi- 
cally; but  we  need  not  worry.  Nature  is 
going   to  take  care  of  things.     Necessity 


A  Chinese  prospect,  showing  the  terraced  hills  attached  by  gullies  below  and  denuded  of  woods 

above. 


is  not  enough  of  a  yield  to  pay  for  the  cost 
unless  prices  should  leap  to  $1.50  and 
$2.00  a  bushel.  The  cost  may  be  put  at 
not  less  than  $6.00  or  more  than  $7.00  an 
acre;  and  it  is  a  poor  kind  of  farmer  who 
does  not  make  net  returns  of  at  least 
$10.00  an  acre.  The  decrease  in  the  aver- 
age yield  explains  why  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  corn  farms 
and  silos  have  replaced  in  many  sections 
the  yellow  wheat  fields  and  the  steam 
threshers. 


will  punish  us  and  remedy  matters  in  her 
own  stern  way,  if  we  do  not  mend  our 
methods.  When  wheat  does  not  average 
so  much  an  acre,  it  is  not  worth  raising. 
Now  consider  a  moment  where  this  trend 
of  things  is  landing  us.  Do  you  know 
how  long  it  took  England  to  mend  her 
methods — to  raise  her  averages  from  twelve 
and  fifteen  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  and 
forty  bushels  an  acre?  It  took  her  almost 
fifty  years.  In  fifty  years,  what  popula- 
tion will  we  have  to  feed?    And  we  have 
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not  even  begun  to  mend  our  methods.  It 
is  the  supremely  big  question  of  the  day. 
Shall  we  act  now,  and  save  ourselves 
national  disaster,  or  wait  till  necessity 
compels  us — and  then  act?  Compare  agri- 
cultural interests  to  any  other  national 
interests  to-day!  What  were  the  total  re- 
turns from  the  farms  of  the  United  States 
last  year?  $7,000,000,000!  Compare  that 
to  the  returns  from  the  forests — $  1 ,250,000; 
and  our  farm  averages  are  not  a  third  of 
what  they  ought  to  be,  of  what  they  could 


mineral  yield!  Yet  simple,  rational  meth- 
ods could  increase  our  $7,000,000,000  farm 
crop  threefold — could  avert  dearer  bread 
and  hard  times!  Necessity  will  compel 
the  remedy;  but  it  would  be  wiser  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity.  The  methods,  I  need 
not  describe.     They  are  well  known  to  all 

agriculturalists " 

"But  that  is  just  the  point,  Mr.  Hill, 
the  crux  of  the  whole  difficulty  in  Con- 
servation— how  to  get  the  knowledge  of 
the  expert  out  among  the  masses,  how  to 


Mountains  of  the  province  of  Shensi,  China,  deforested  in  last  half  century.     Coolies  are  bringing 
coffin  boards  from  their  remote  tracts — ten  days'  distance. 


be  made  by  simple  rational  methods. 
Other  countries  have  trebled  and  quad- 
rupled their  yield.  So  could  we.  Every- 
thing hinges  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil — 
on  making  the  soil  fertile  and  keeping  it 
fertile.  New  methods  have  demonstrated 
how  this  can  be  done.  England  has  done 
it.  Belgium  has  done  it.  So  has  France. 
Because  of  her  thrifty  farmers,  France  has 
become  the  banker  of  the  world.  What  a 
cry  of  congratulations  would  arise  if  our 
shipping  increased  a  billion  a  year,  or  our 


compel  the  practice  of  what  is  known  to 
be  the  best.  In  other  words,  how  are  ex- 
perts to  get  the  reform  in  harness  out  at 
work  for  every  farmer  in  the  field?" 

"Yes — that  is  the  point,"  emphasized 
the  great  empire  builder,  whose  personal 
success  has  resulted  from  that  point — the 
harnessing  of  the  specialist's  knowledge 
to  every-day  uses.  "When  I  came  to  the 
West  first,  the  problem  was  not  keeping 
the  soil  fertile.  We  had  the  fertile  soil 
and  we  had  the  settlers  as  fast  as  we  could 
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take  care  of  them.  The  problem  was  to 
bring  the  settler's  produce  to  the  market 
— to  build  roads  like  the  Romans;  and  as 
freight  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance 
— to  reduce  the  charges.  It  was  primarily 
a  question  of  building  and  operating  con- 
necting links  between  the  settler's  soil 
and  the  settler's  market.  Now  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  building  up  the  soil  and  operating 
it  to  meet  the  enormous  demands  of  this 
vast  world  market.  This  can't  be  done  in 
a  hurried  study  of  the  subject  for  a  maga- 
zine article.  It  can't  be  done  in  a  study 
chair.  The  remedy  has  to  be  carried  to 
the  man  out  on  the  field." 

MR.    HILL'S    REMEDY    FOR    CONDITIONS 

"Is  the  remedy  for  the  railways  to 
run  demonstration  trains  with  agricul- 
tural experts  out  among  the  farmers,  as 
they  have  done  in  Illinois  and  are  doing 
out  in  Oregon?" 

"No — that  isn't  enough!  We  did  that 
for  some  years;  but  it  became  a  sort  of 
political  picinc.  You  have  to  keep  Con- 
servation out  of  politics.  It  is  a  question 
bigger  than  water  power,  bigger  than  for- 
estry! It  means  national  well-being  or 
national  disaster.  We  have  to  bring  this 
Conservation  of  the  soil  out  to  every  man 
independent  of  politics,  independent  of 
federal  action  and  state's  rights.  Action 
through  governmental  departments  has 
become  a  terribly  involved  and  expensive 
thing  with  us.  We  must  keep  our  reme- 
dies simple  and  economical  and  out  next 
to  the  man  on  the  soil — not  a  red  tape 
business!  When  I  was  asked  to  address 
the  legislature  of  Minnesota  on  the  remedy 
for  conditions,  here  is  the  remedy  I  out- 
lined; but  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  urg- 
ing any  pet  theory.  Necessity  will  do 
the  urging  if  we  do  not  take  action. 

"In  the  average  agricultural  college  are 
some  two  hundred  students  yearly  gradu- 
ating, who  have  proved  in  their  own  work 
exactly  what  methods  to  use  to  keep  the 
soil  fertile  in  their  States.  This  number 
of  students  is  not  enough  for  extension 
work.  It  is  not  enough  to  keep  up  a 
supply  of  agricultural  teachers  in  the  rural 
districts;  but  for  each  summer,  spread 
that  number  of  graduated  students  over 
an  entire  State;  and  they  would  average 
more  than   ten   men   to  each  county — at 


least  enough  men  to  create  centers  for  new 
methods  in  each  county.  Let  them  go  to 
farmers  and  get  the  use  for  demonstration 
purposes  of  from  three  to  ten  acres  on 
several  different  farms.  The  farmers  will 
do  the  work,  and  the  increased  returns  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  work  and  the  rent. 
In  this  way,  one  man  could  superintend 
five  or  six  demonstration  stations.  The 
best  seed  would  be  used,  the  best  of 
methods,  and  at  no  more  expense  than  the 
farmer  has  had  under  the  old  methods. 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  the  re- 
turns would  be  so  enormously  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  farm,  that  the  new  methods 
would  soon  be  in  use  on  all  that  farm. 
Neighbors,  seeing  the  better  crops,  would 
buy  the  seed  and  follow  the  methods.  The 
use  of  only  the  best  seed  would  become 
general  and  the  neighborhood  would  be 
invaded  by  a  contagion  of  better  methods 
— of  conserving  the  soil — without  knowing 
it.  Farmers,  who  would  oppose  direct 
suggestions  for  a  reformed  system,  would 
fall  in  line  purely  for  higher  profits. 
Those  who  did  not  fall  in  line,  necessity 
would  gradually  eliminate  as  she  always 
eliminates  the  unfit." 

"Is  that  practical,  Mr.  Hill?  It  must 
all  be  reduced  to  a  matter  of  cost.  How 
much  would  that  cost?" 

"That  is  it — the  cost  must  be  kept 
within  the  range  of  what  is  possible  for 
each  State.  I  have  figured  out  that  for 
Minnesota  it  could  be  done  at  $250.00  a 
student  for  each  summer.  For  two  hun- 
dred students,  that  would  cost  the  state 
$50,000  a  year — a  trifling  amount  when 
you  consider  that  the  increase  of  ten 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  wheat  or  corn,  for 
instance,  means  millions  of  dollars  in- 
crease to  the  State." 

"Will  it  be  done,  Mr.  Hill?" 

"That,  I  cannot  say;  nor  does  it  trouble 
me.     Necessity  will  look  after  that." 

As  nature's  process  of  restoring  de- 
pleted soils  is  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  of 
humus  in  ten  thousand  years,  Mr.  Hill's 
remedy  would  seem  speedier,  whether  he 
cares  or  not. 

II 

NOTES    ON    CONSERVATION 

In  all  the  New  England  states  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  waste  land  too  steep  and 
rocky  for  farming.     This  land  can  be  pur- 
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chased  at  from  $2.50  to  $5.00  an  acre;  and 
reforested  at  from  $6.00  to  $15.00  an  acre. 
At  the  end  of  forty  years,  scrub  pine  will 
yield  forty  cords  to  the  acre  worth  $5.00 
a  cord,  or  white  poplar  will  yield  ninety 
cords  worth  $3.50.  Deducting  interest  on 
money  and  cost,  the  profits  exceed  any 
other  form  of  New  England  farming. 
Unfortunately,  the  most  of  men  cannot 
wait  for  such  a  long  time  investment;  so 
several  of  the  states — Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  New  York — 
have  plans  under  way  yearly  to  purchase 
and  replant  two  or  three  thousand  acres 
of  these  waste  lands.  If  the  owner  wishes 
to  buy  back,  he  will  be  charged  only  the 
first  cost  and  expense  of  foresting.  If  he 
does  not  wish  to  buy  back,  the  property 
is  to  become  a  State  Forest  and  the  revenue 
accrue  to  the  government.  Massachusetts, 
New  York  and  Connecticut  have  gone 
farthest  in  their  plans.  New  Hampshire 
is  following  suit,  though  her  bill  was  shorn 
of  its  main  end  this  session. 


Of  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  Na- 
tional Forests  in  Colorado,  25  per  cent,  or 
$60,000  is  yearly  turned  over  to  the  State 
by  the  federal  authorities  for  use  on  the 
public  roads  and  schools. 


In  the  Palisades  of  Grand  Valley,  Colo- 
rado, irrigation  has  sent  land  values  up 
from  fifty  cents  to  $100,  and  from  $100  to 
$4,500  an  acre.  Several  farmers  netted 
$1,000  an  acre  from  peaches  last  year. 


For  every  ton  of  coal  mined,  a  ton  and 
a  half  is  wasted.  The  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  demonstrated  a  method 
of  turning  this  waste  coal  into  briquettes 
for  fuel. 


A  deer  in  the  bush  is  worth  more  than 
a  deer  in  hand — according  to  President 
Roosevelt;  for  the  live  deer  attracts  the 
tourists  and  the  sportsmen,  who  leave 
money  behind,  money  found  because  it 
cost  the  State  nothing.  This  is  borne 
out  by  Germany,  where  600,000  people 
yearly  pay  for  hunting  in  the  forests. 
The   returns   from    hunting   licenses    and 


rentals  amount  to  $32,500,000  yearly  tor 
Germany.  Germany  is  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  this  respect.  Only  one 
State  approaches  Germany  in  revenues 
from  hunting  and  tourists.  Maine's  250,- 
000  tourists  yearly  leave  $25,000,000  be- 
hind them.  Alabama  collects  yearly 
$25,000  in  hunter's  fees. 


Alabama  has  compiled  under  the  Hon. 
John  H.  Wallace  a  Bird  Day  Book  for  the 
schools  of  the  State  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  children  for  celebration  of  a 
Bird  Day  every  fourth  of  May.  Colored 
plates  of  the  birds  of  the  State  are  shown 
with  appropriate  text  in  prose  and  verse. 
Other  States  might  combine  Bird  Day 
with  Arbor  Day  as  a  concession  to  the  spirit 
of  the  new  movement,  "going  to  school 
out  of  doors." 


According  to  Mr.  William  Dutcher, 
President  of  the  Audubon  Societies  of  the 
United  States,  birds  save  to  the  farmer 
$200,000,000  a  year  in  the  destruction  of 
noxious  insects  and  noxious  weeds.  The 
great  destroyers  of  birds  are  the  plume 
hunters  for  millinery  purposes.  Birds 
destroyed  for  food  are  restocked  by  natural 
process;  but  the  plume  hunters  recognize 
no  closed  season.  Millinery  interests  in 
America  represent  $38,000,000  a  year,  as 
against  the  $200,000,000  worth  of  work 
done  by  the  birds  for  the  farmers.  As 
bobwhite  is  the  arch  destroyer  of  the 
potato  bug,  and  the  cuckoo  of  the  cater- 
pillar, and  the  woodpecker  of  the  boring 
grub,  and  the  larks  of  the  grasshoppers, 
and  the  sparrow  of  the  weed  seeds,  Presi- 
dent Dutcher  thinks  the  birds  are  entitled 
to  at  least  fair  play  from  the  milliners. 


Z.  T.  Sweeney,  Commissioner  of  Game 
and  Fish  for  Indiana,  has  issued  a  sump- 
tuously illustrated  report  of  the  Game 
Life  in  that  State,  which  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  lover  of  the  big  out-of- 
doors  as  well  as  on  the  desk  of  every  school 
in  Indiana.  If  boys  and  girls  were  brought 
up  in  intimate  familiarity  with  such  works 
on  bird  and  animal  life,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  as  grown  men  and  women  they  would 
become   destroyers  of  outdoor    life.     He 
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who  grows  up  loving  the  outdoor  world, 
bathing  in  its  sunshine,  playing  in  its 
sylvan  haunts,  is  going  to  keep  some  of 
that  sunshine  for  the  drudgery  of  his  after 
life;  and  it  is  a  question  if  any  thing  he 
learns  from  school  discipline  will  stand 
him  in  as  good  stead  during  stress  as  the 
unconscious  lessons  learned  in  gladness 
in  the  great  out-of-doors.  Indiana  is  to 
be  congratulated. 


Because  of  the  clause  in  the  Sundry 
Civil  Bill  of  March  4,  the  National  Con- 
servation Commission  cannot  proceed  with 


its  work;  but  the  progress  of  the  Conser- 
vation work  under  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  in  any  way  prevented.  The 
Commission  itself — says  Mr.  Pinchot,  the 
Chairman — continues.  The  President  has 
agreed  to  ask  Congress  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission. In  the  meantime  the  work  is  to 
be  carried  forward  by  the  Committee  on 
Co-operation,  established  last  December 
by  the  joint  conferences  of  the  governors, 
States  and  national  commissions.  An  out- 
line of  a  definite  plan  will  be  issued  shortly 
from  Washington. 


COMMENT    FROM    WELL-KNOWN    MEN 

Publicity    as    a    Cure 
by  Dean  L.  H.  Bailey 


The  people  must  be  informed  as  to  the 
i   condition  of  our  natural  resources,  and  be 
roused  to  the  necessity  of  saving  them. 
This  can  be  brought  about  by  a  general 
1   discussion  in  the  periodicals,  before  socie- 
;    ties  of  many  kinds,  and  by  direct  publicity 
work  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Con- 
servation Commission  itself. 

Having  informed  the  people  and  roused 
them  to  the  necessity  of  saving  cur  re- 
sources, we  must  then  begin  the  actual 
work  of  saving  them.  There  are  two  gen- 
eral lines  of  salvation:  We  must  impress 
the  individual  man  with  the  importance  of 
saving  his  soil  fertility,  his  forests,  and 
whatever  other  natural  resource  he  may 
have  the  disposition  of;  we  must  then  force 
corporations,  monopolies,  and  other  organ- 
ised interests  by  means  of  laws  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

These  concrete  results  are  to  he  brought 
about  very  largely  by  the  operations  of  the 
conservation  commissions  or  committees  in 
the  various  States,  and  also  by  the  already 
established  societies  that  may  take  up  the 
work.  The  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
experiment  stations  will  also  contribute 
greatly  to  accomplish  the  results.  It  is  a 
part  of  all  good  agricultural  teaching  to 


impress  on  the  student  the  necessity  of 
using  no  more  of  any  of  his  natural  re- 
sources than  he  finds  it  really  necessary  to 
use,  thereby  wasting  nothing  and  saving 
much  for  the  coming  generation.  It  is  not 
only  or  merely  a  question  of  saving  the 
fertility  of  his  farm  or  the  timber  of  his 
forest,  but  it  is  the  developing  in  the  indi- 
vidual of  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  to 
his  fellow  man  and  to  posterity.  Every 
college  of  agriculture  is  naturally  an  or- 
ganism for  the  proper  controlling  and  utili- 
zation of  our  natural  resources,  for  it  places 
great  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  the  most 
careful  saving  of  soil  fertility,  timber  sup- 
plies, water  power,  wind  power,  human 
labor,  and  all  other  agencies,  forces  and 
materials  that  may  be  at  his  command, 
including,  also,  the  conservation  of  his  own 
health.  The  movement  for  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources,  therefore,  should 
result  in  the  redirection  of  our  point  of  view 
on  life. 

You  ask  how  the  work  can  be  brought 
down  to  earth.  I  reply  that  it  is  already 
brought  down  to  earth  in  the  practice  of 
all  good  farmers,  good  foresters,  good 
miners,  and  others;  but  we  need  a  general 
propaganda  of  publicity  in  order  to  bring  all 


The  biggest  forest  soon  yields  to  these  operat* 


Six  years  after  planting  Scotch  Pine,  near  Lake  Clear  Junction,  New  York. 
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others  into  the  same  mode  of  action  and  so  to 
impress  the  whole  movement  on  the  public 
mind  that  it  becomes  action. 

There  should  be  a  nationalized  system  of 
extension  work  emanating  from  the  chain 
of  Land  Grant  colleges  established  by  Con- 
gress, whereby  an  energized  publicity 
movement  may  be  set  on  foot  all  over  the 


country  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the 
people  to  the  necessity  of  bettering  their 
conditions;  and  there  should  be  the  organ- 
ization of  a  general  campaign  for  rural 
progress  through  the  federation  of  all  exist- 
ing agencies  that  stand  for  better  country 
conditions.  What  we  need  now  very  much 
is  an  organized  movement. 


Politics  and  Conservation 
by  President  Mel/y  of  Clemson  College 


There  should  be  a  thorough  organiza- 
tion of  all  the  best  forces  of  mind,  heart 
and  hand  of  the  American  people  to  bring 
about  the  careful  husbanding  of  the  varied 
natural  resources  of  this  great  nation.  The 
general  government  and  the  States  should 
unite  on  some  well-devised  plan  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  much  desired 
end. 

A  comprehensive,  systematic  plan,  based 
on  good  engineering  and  business  princi- 
ples can  be  thought  out  by  a  carefully 
selected  commission  composed  of  the  lead- 
ing Hydraulic,  Civil,  Mining  and  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  and  Geologists  of  America, 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  leading  suc- 
cessful business  men  to  give  the  body  a 
business  balance. 

This  Commission  should  he  kept  out  of 
politics,  and  to  accomplish  this  end  I  would 
suggest  that  Congress  pass  a  law  authorising 
its  existence,  making  the  necessary  appro- 
priations for  the  salaries  and  expenses,  and 
leaving  the  appointment  of  the  members 
in  charge  of  the  engineering  and  scientific 
societies. 

If  the  preservation  and  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  and  the  water 
ways  are  placed  in  care  of  such  a  Commis- 
sion, a  working  plan  will  be  developed 
and  the  great  wealth  in  forests,  mines, 
water  powers  and  water  transportation 
will  be  conserved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens  in  this  day  and  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come. 

If  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  have 
been  used  by  Congress  for  the  past  fifty 
years  in  the  so-called  improvement  of  the 
small,  insignificant  streams  could  have 
been  judiciously  spent  in  the  opening, 
straightening  and  improving  the  channels 


of  the  great  water  courses  of  the  United 
States,  we  would  to-day  have  a  splendid 
system  of  water  ways  for  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  Shall  we  of  this  day  make 
the  mistake  in  relation  to  our  manifest 
duty  in  carefully  preserving  the  remnants 
of  forests,  and  refuse  to  enact  laws  against 
their  wasteful  use? 

There  should  be  a  systematic  study  made 
by  observation  and  experiment,  into  the 
causes  of  great  floods  and  preventive  meth- 
ods devised.  What  can  be  done  to  keep 
our  great  water  ways  open  for  traffic  dur- 
ing long  periods  of  drought?  But  so  long 
as  we  as  a  people  permit  the  wasteful  and 
spasmodic  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
on  the  part  of  State  and  general  govern- 
ments in  the  solution  of  such  problems,  as 
the  damaging  influence  of  flood  and 
droughts,  we  will  continue  to  suffer,  and 
our  fertile  lands  will  continue  to  be  dumped 
into  the  ocean. 

The  States  co-operating  with  the  general 
government  should  look  after  the  water  pow- 
ers lying  undeveloped,  and  not  permit  pri- 
vate individuals  to  have  unlimited  control  of 
this  great  source  for  national  prosperity. 
The  franchises  granted  under  State  or 
National  laws,  should  be  limited  in  time 
so  that  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
future  population  of  this  rapidly  growing 
country  may  not  be  jeopardized.  Of 
course  the  government  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people,  but  it  should  certainly  see  to  it 
that  these  water  powers  are  properly  con- 
trolled so  that  the  entire  people  may  reap 
the  greatest  benefit  because  of  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  water  powers  under 
the  exercise  of  wise  and  not  oppressive 
laws. 
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Will  the  Government  or  Individuals  Preserve  Forests? 
by  U.  S.  Forester  Smithy  of  Washington 


Public  opinion  is  now  very  much  alive 
to  the  importance  of  forestry.  Yet  there 
is  a  wide  gap  between  the  recognition  that 
as  a  nation  we  need  to  protect  our  forests 
and  actual  enlightened  care  by  each  owner 
of  woodland.  The  awakening  of  interest 
in  the  whole  forest  question  has  been 
extraordinary,  but  there  still  remains  a 
great  practical  task  in  education  which 
must  be  accomplished  before  we  shall,  as 
a  people,  be  making  the  best  use  of  our 
forest  resources,  and  safeguarding  ourselves 
against  the  evils  of  a  timber  shortage. 

Our  present  area  of  woodland  would  be 
amply  sufficient  for  our  probable  needs,  if 
they  were  rightly  handled.  While  much 
land  that  is  now  timbered  will  eventually 
be  cleared  for  farming,  in  some  regions  we 
have  cleared  land  which,  under  present 
conditions,  would  be  better  employed  under 
forest.  The  practical  problem  is  how  to 
make  our  forest  land  fully  useful. 

Hitherto  our  progress  toward  the  actual 
practice  of  forestry  has  been  mainly 
through  the  public  ownership  of  forests. 
It  is  plain  that  if  we  are  to  go  any  great 
distance  beyond  our  present  position, 
either  we  must  embark  on  a  far-reaching 
policy  of  buying  land  from  the  present 
owners,  or  the  owners  themselves  must  do 
the  work.  Private  owners  hold  something 
like  three-fourths  of  the  forest  area  of  the 
United  States.  Of  this  privately  owned 
forest  land  rather  less  than  half  is  in  small 
holdings,  or  wood-lots,  and  rather  more 
than  half  in  large  holdings.  These  two 
classes  of  holdings  must  be  considered 
separately. 

The  large  owner  of  timber  lands  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  a  very  wideawake  busi- 
ness man.  He  is  a  capitalist,  probably  in 
the  lumber  business,  and  in  any  case  keen 
to  do  the  thing  which  will  pay;  in  other 
words,  he  looks  forward  to  getting  his 
capital  out  again,  sooner  or  later,  rather 
than  to  tying  it  up  permanently. 

On  this  account,  the  average  timber- 
land  owner  is  hard  to  interest  in  the  kind 
of  business  proposition  which  the  forester 
is  prepared  to  lay  before  him.     He  is  not 


to  be  compared,  for  example,  with  the 
railroad  builder.  The  latter  is  tying  up 
capital  in  a  permanent  investment.  Once 
in,  the  capital  cannot  be  taken  out  again 
and  put  into  something  else;  it  can  only 
be  transferred  to  new  holders  or  abandoned. 
But  the  lumberman  is  possessed  with  the 
idea,  primarily,  of  turning  timber  into 
cash.  All  the  traditions  of  his  business 
are  nomadic — to  buy,  cut,  sell,  and  move 
on.  Now,  the  very  first  thing  that  he  will 
have  to  do  in  order  to  practice  forestry,  is 
to  leave  a  part  of  his  capital  behind  him  as 
he  cuts,  in  an  investment  which  is  tied  up 
absolutely  for  a  considerable  term  of  years. 
Usually  this  does  not  look  like  good 
business  to  him — and  largely  because  it  is 
not  his  kind  of  business.  By  taking  his 
money  out  now  he  will  be  sure  of  it.  If 
he  wishes  to  stay  in  the  lumber  business, 
he  will  buy  a  fresh  tract.  He  does  not 
worry  about  the  time  when  there  may  be 
no  fresh  tracts  to  buy,  for  he  will  then  put 
his  money  into  some  other  form  of  property. 

If,  as  business  men,  they  prefer  cash  in 
hand  to  a  long-term  investment  which  they 
have  carefully  investigated,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said  except  that  they  have  a 
right  to  do  as  they  please.  Yet  the  public 
also  has  rights  in  the  matter.  If  the  lum- 
berman does  not  want  to  practice  forestry, 
he  at  least  must  recognize  that  in  using  his 
own  property  there  must  be  some  consid- 
eration for  the  interests  of  others.  If  his 
lumbering  produces  the  fire  danger  to 
other  forest  property,  or  seriously  affects 
stream-flow,  or  practically  destroys  for  the 
community  the  value  of  the  land  itself  as  a 
source  of  wealth,  he  must  expect  to  see 
measures  looking  to  the  regulation  of  his 
operations  brought  forward. 

But  how  about  the  farmers,  with  their 
two  hundred  million  acres  or  so  of  wood- 
lots?  They  do  not  cut  and  move  on. 
Most  of  them  are  going  to  hand  their 
wood-lots  to  their  successors,  undiminished 
in  size  though  depleted  in  quality.  The 
average  small  holder  stands  in  a  very 
different  case  from  that  of  the  large  holder. 
With  him  improvements  in  methods  of  rais- 
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ing  wood  must  be  brought  about  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  improvements  in  meth- 
ods of  raising  all  kinds  of  field  crops. 
Gradually  it  will  come  to  be  more  and 


more  true,  as  it  is  now  true  in  some  de- 
gree, that  a  thrifty  farmer  will  be  known 
by  the  care  and  intelligence  expended  on 
his  wood-lot. 


Louis  A.  Fuertes,  the  Bird  Artist,  on  the  Bird,  the  Cat  and  the  Hat 


The  great  cause  for  the  depletion  of  our 
song  birds,  where  it  exists,  is  the  back- 
yard and  farm  cat.  When  we  introduce 
such  a  perpetually  hungry  and  inveterate 
hunter,  nocturnal  and  diurnal,  as  the  house 
cat,  breed  them  by  thousands  and  turn 
them  loose  on  the  world,  we  are  really  do- 
ing a  serious  injury  to  the  bird  life  of  the 
I  country.  They  are  a  gratuitously  intro- 
duced force  against  which  nature  never 
intended  the  small  birds  to  contend,  and 
the  balance  has  been  entirely  disturbed 
by  their  presence.  Man  has  some  restraint 
over  every  other  domestic  animal,  but  cats 
are  turned  plumb  loose,  to  do  as  they 
please,  and  they  are  surely  going  to  vastly 
reduce  many  species  we  cannot  adequately 
protect,  just  as  the  mongoose  has  exter- 
minated, actually,  nearly  all  the  species  of 
ground-nesting  birds  in  the  West   Indies 


and  other  islands  where  it  has  been  intro- 
duced and  become  feral.  These  woods 
and  farm  cats  are  just  as  wild,  as  lawless, 
and  subsist  all  summer  on  birds  and  mice, 
with  a  strong  preference  for  the  former. 
As  an  example  of  the  great  mortality  which 
may  overtake  a  single  species  and  still  not 
materially  affect  it,  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Min- 
neapolis, reports  in  The  Auk,  for  October, 
1907,  that  a  sleet  storm  caught  the  North- 
going  Lapland  longspurs  on  their  dense 
migrating-  flight,  and  killed  them  so  that 
over  a  space  some  forty  miles  square  they 
lay  on  the  ground  at  an  average  distance 
of  three  feet  apart.  I  think  we  may  safely 
ignore  the  effect  of  the  millinery  demands 
for  them.  Cats  and  sparrows  do  more  in- 
jury to  them  in  a  year  than  a  century  of 
such  persecution  as  the  trade  now  inflicts, 
which  is,  I  am  sure,  practically  nil. 


Action,  Not   Talk,  is  Needed 
Senator  Scott,  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


"I  have  realized  the  lack  of  a  definite 
dynamic  scheme  to  carry  into  effect  the 
great  flood  of  talk  we  have  had.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  publicity  campaign  of  the 
last  few  years  has  been  of  enormous  benefit 
and  1  am  not  sure  that  anything  better 
can  be  done  than  to  continue  it.  The 
Forest  Service  reports  that  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  privately  owned  forests 
are  now  being  handled  conservatively  and 
scientifically  than  ever  before,  and  that 
this  percentage  is  increasing  year  by  year. 
That  is  encouraging,  and  it  is  due  wholly 


to  the  educational  campaign  that  has  been 
carried  forward  by  Outing  and  similar 
publications." 

Senator  Warren  declares:  "It  is  my  be- 
lief that  practical  results  in  the  matter  of 
conservation  could  best  be  secured  through 
federal  legislative  action.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Senate  in  organizing  its  committee 
for  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  has  created  a 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources  to  which 
will  be  referred  measures  introduced  in 
Congress  pertaining  to  the  subject." 

Says  Dean  W.  R.  Dodson  of  the  Lou- 
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isiana  State  University:  "At  the  present 
time  it  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  con- 
servation problem  with  reference  to  our 
natural  resources  is  that  of  conserving  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  I  believe  that  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  consider 
this  feature  of  our  natural  wealth  of  the 
State  as  being  its  greatest  asset  to  be 
conserved." 

Says  James  Wilson,  Director  of  The 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station:   "I  have  often  thought,  and  am 


greatness  to  me  that  the  columns  of  our 
papers  are  daily  filled  with  petty  scandal, 
crime,  graft  and  personal  exploitation  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  the  greatest  and 
fundamental  discussion  of  the  country's 
condition.  Natural  advantages  are  the 
property  of  the  State — not  the  individual 
— and  laws  governing  waste  should  be 
enacted.  A  few  good  laws  looking  to  the 
conservation  of  our  present  pre-eminence 
as  a  producing  nation  would  be  far  better 
than  a  thousand  trifling  enactments  con- 


A  Chinese  mountain  range  sacred  to  Buddhism,  where  the  forests  were  protected  by  priests  till 
172$.     The  forest  areas  have  been  wasted  by  erosion  since. 


still  of  the  opinion,  that  each  State  in  the 
United  States  should  pass  a  law  protecting 
her  natural  resources.  If  the  legislature  of 
each  State  would  make  it  an  object  for  the 
owner  of  every  quarter  section,  for  exam- 
ple, to  plant  trees,  it  would  only  be  a  space 
of  a  few  years  when  the  question  of  build- 
ing material  would  be  settled.  It  would 
also  furnish  fuel  for  future  generations." 

Says  Norman  H.  Crowell  of  Farmington, 
Minn.:  "Your  recent  stand  on  the  re- 
sources of  our  country  appeals  to  me 
more  every  day.     It  seems  a  parody  on 


cerning  some  obscure  technicality  intended 
to  aid  some  poor  trust  seeking  to  gain  con- 
trol of  some  great  resource  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  people.  How  delightful  it  would  be 
to  have  prompt  concerted  action  when  it 
is  needed.  Early  action  might  have  saved 
the  buffalo.  Early  action  might  have  pre- 
served, uninterrupted,  seal  fishing.  The 
salmon  will  go  before  any  action  is  taken, 
probably.  Other  game  is  suffering.  Coal, 
iron  and  natural  gas  are  not  eternal. 
Other  nations'  ships  carry  our  commerce. 
Why  can't  the  postal  business  be  made  to 
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pay  a  clear  profit  of  $50,000,000  a  year 
instead  of  a  deficit?  Isn't  it  strange  that 
we  have  to  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets 
to  support  the  biggest  trust  on  the  conti- 
nent? I  would  make  that  department  pay 
if  I  had  to  eliminate  every  rural  free  deliv- 
ery route  in  existence.  The  loss  is  due  to 
poor  business  methods  or  the  fact  that  we 
are  pushing  it  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  be- 
yond its  time.  I  believe  in  going  slow 
and  sure — not  going  it  blind.  I  favor  a 
forestry  law  chat  would  protect  the  timber 


and  let  them  out  on  a  rental  basis,  or  not 
at  all.  I  do  not  presume  you  intend  to 
bowie-knife  all  the  errors  and  lapses  that 
our  country  now  puts  up  with,  but  I  hope 
you  pass  out  a  few  warm  remarks  to  the 
people." 

Says  ex-Governor  Hoard  of  Wisconsin: 
"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  union  of  federal  and  State  action. 
I  have  been  for  years  a  determined  advo- 
cate of  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  ele- 
ments   of    agriculture,   which,   of  course, 


The  beginning  of  a  forest  in  the  sandhills.     Planting  pine  seedlings  in  the  Nebraska  National  forest. 


we  have  now,  and  compel  the  planting  of  a 
future  supply.  I  favor  a  National  super- 
vision of  game,  with  .stringent  laws  and 
able  wardens.  This  State  business  is 
merely  a  political  machine.  It  does  not 
protect.  At  the  present  time  three  men 
control  the  most  of  our  timber,  a  few  men 
monopolize  the  oil  industry,  iron  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  limited  number,  and  we  hear 
that  a  concerted  movement  is  on  foot  to 
gather  in  the  water  power  of  the  land.  The 
Government  should  capitalize  its  rivers 
and  streams  at  a  million  per  foot  of  fall 


included  the  elements  of  fertility,  in  every 
common  school,  and  particularly  in  the 
farm  district  school.  I  believe  that  these 
elements  should  be  made  comprehensible 
— so  simplified  that  the  understanding  of  a 
child  can  grasp  as  they  have  to  grasp  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  language  and 
history." 

Says  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Geological  Survey:  "The  Conserva- 
tion movement  must  have  a  national  basis; 
must  arouse  the  individual,  the  State  and 
the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
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which  exist  and  the  duties  which  devolve 
upon  each  as  a  part  of  this  movement. 
The  nation's  future  is  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  this  perpetuation  of  the  nation's 
resources.  Great  resources,  as  in  China 
and  Africa,  may  remain  hidden  indefinitely 
because  of  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of 
the  people,  but  the  greatness  of  the  great- 
est of  nations  will  be  dwarfed  as  the  natural 
resources  become  exhausted." 

Says  Alfred  Gaskill,  State  Forester,  of 
New  Jersey:  "No  kind  of  forestry  is  prac- 
tical until  the  fires  that  destroy  forests 
are  stopped,  the  first,  and  chief,  effort  of 
our  Commission  has  been,  and  still  is,  to 
bring  them  under  control.  All  else  comes 
afterward.  If  any  justification  of  this 
policy  is  needed  it  is  found  on  its  success, 
for  during  the  past  year,  when  forest  fires 
burned  with  unparalleled  severity  all  over 
the  country,  the  damage  done  in  this  State 
was  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  formerly  was 
in  unfavorable  seasons.  Of  the  2,069,000 
acres  of  woodland  found  in  New  Jersey, 
but  54,698  were  burned  in  1908.  This  is 
less  than  3%  of  the  total.  The  total  loss 
by  these  fires  reached  $74,650,  but  this  is 
almost  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  loss  suffered  in  other  States,  and  in 
this  State  in  previous  years.  The  cost  of 
this  control  was  approximately  $10,600, 
of  which  approximately  two-thirds  is 
borne  by  the  State  and  one-third  by  the 
townships.  This  whole  cost  is  a  fraction 
over  half  a  cent  an  acre.  A  feature  of  this 
efficient  service  is  a  local  organization 
maintained  in  each  forested  township,  the 
members  of  which  are  paid  small  salaries 
to  enlist  their  interest,  and  to  compensate 
them  for  making  reports,  issuing  permits, 
etc.  In  addition  they  are  allowed  per 
diem  for  actual  time  spent  in  fighting  fires 
with  a  minimum  sum  of  two  dollars  to  a 
warden  and  of  one  dollar  to  each  helper. 
This  last  provision  induces  prompt  service, 
and  has  not  been  abused.  The  cost  of  this 
organization  is  borne  one-half  by  the  town- 
ship and  one-half  by  the  State.  Superior 
to  this  local  organization,  and  in  charge  of 


the  service  throughout  the  State,  is  a  State 
Firewarden,  whose  salary  and  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  State.  He  gives  all  of  his 
time  to  the  service,  and  spends  most  of  it 
in  the  field.  A  feature  of  the  Forest  Fire 
Law  which  has  worked  particularly  well 
is  that  requiring  a  permit  from  a  fire  war- 
den when  fallows,  brush  or  waste  is  to 
be  burned  within  two  hundred  feet  of  a 
forest.  It  has  resulted  in  reducing  the 
number  of  forest  fires  started  by  such 
burnings  from  about  30%  of  the  total  to 
less  than  10%.  The  next  effort  is  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  a  bill  requiring  the 
railroads  which  traverse  woodland  to  con- 
struct wide  fire  lines  along  their  rights-of- 
way.  //  has  been  shown  that  the  railroads 
are  responsible  for  more  than  one-third  of 
all  the  forest  fires  in  the  State.  Every  acre  of 
land  not  required  for  some  other  purpose  will 
grow  trees  of  some  sort." 

Says  A.  F.  Rice,  Secretary  of  The  Camp 
Fire  Club,  New  York:  "My  opinion  is  that 
the  forest  reserves  in  this  and  other  States, 
should  not  be  left  as  wild  lands  from  which 
no  timber  can  be  cut;  if  these  reserves  are 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bureau 
of  forestry,  State  or  national,  and  certain 
mature  standing  timber  is  cut  and  sold 
under  scientific  forestry  restrictions,  these 
lands  may  be  made  to  yield  a  comfort- 
able revenue  from  time  to  time  without 
in  the  least  destroying  the  value  of  the 
forest." 

Says  F.  H.  Cardozo,  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Florida 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  School:  "I 
would  say  positively  that  the  Conservation 
Commission  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt ought  to  be  made  permanent,  and 
work  to  the  end  of  organizing  State  Con- 
servation Societies,  making  the  State  Gov- 
ernors permanent  presidents;  that  such  a 
National  and  State  Conservation  Commis- 
sion or  Society  recommend  to  Congress, 
and  the  State  Assemblies  respectively, 
such  laws  as  will  save  to  posterity  the  use 
of  streams,  forests,  birds,  and  animals  in 
the  wild." 


THE    BENEDICTION    OF    THE 

WOODS 

BY   JOHN    D.    HAZEN 


NE  evening  last  winter, 
after  a  week  of  nerve-rack- 
ing work  amid  a  babel  of 
never-ceasing  voices  and 
noises,  when  I  chanced  to 
be  in  a  large  dining  room 
in  New  York,  my  nearly 
paralyzed  brain  became  aware  of  two  men 
conversing  of  solitude  and  silence. 

They  were  speaking  of  a  sort  of  earthly 
paradise  where  one  might  hear  no  word 
but  that  of  a  chosen  companion — where  no 
creatures  would  be  met  but  those  who  in- 
habit a  great  forest.  I  became  instantly 
possessed  with  the  thought  that  there  was 
the  place  for  me,  and  there  was  the  rest 
for  which  I  yearned. 

I  asked  a  few  questions;  the  polite  re- 
plies gave  me  the  necessary  information, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  I  became  the  fortieth 
member  of  the  Montagnais  Fish  and  Game 


Club — membership  limited  to  forty.  The 
sixty-four  square  miles  of  lakes,  rivers  and 
woodland  leased  by  the  Montagnais  Club 
is  situated  in  a  void  place  on  the  map  of 
Canada,  Province  of  Quebec.  Do  not 
trouble  to  take  down  your  heavy  atlas,  for 
no  name  mentioned  in  this  article  will  be 
found  on  any  published  map. 

The  19th  of  August,  a  limited  train  on 
the  Central  Vermont  line  bore  me  up 
through  the  exquisite  scenery  of  Northern 
Vermont  and  Southern  Canada,  to  Mon- 
treal. Then  by  the  Intercolonial  on  to 
Quebec,  and  eight  hours  from  there  to  a 
small  town  near  the  broad  St.  Lawrence. 
Here  I  spent  the  night  at  the  "Mont  Joli," 
the  official  hotel  of  the  club.  At  this  com- 
fortable inn  the  charges  for  dinner,  lodg- 
ing, or  breakfast,  are  thirty-five  cents  each, 
including  the  service  at  meals  of  the 
Madame' s  daughter,   a  young  woman  of 
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wondrous  beauty,  pink  cheeks,  and  no 
English. 

The  next  morning,  at  six,  a  young  French 
Canadian  awaited  me  with  a  sturdy  horse, 
and  a  wagon  sans  springs,  sans  cushions, 
sans  anything  comfortable,  but  built  of 
strong  oak,  bound  with  steel.  I  under- 
stood later  why  it  was  built  that  v/ay.  The 
first  eight  miles  was  over  a  very  bad  coun- 
try road — the  next  eight  miles  was  abso- 
lutely the  worst  road  possible — the  next 
eight  miles  was  much  worse,  and,  realizing 
that  my  anatomy  would  soon  be  shaken 
beyond  repair,  I  announced  that  I  would 
walk.  But  the  driver  said,  "Oh,  no,  save 
your  strength — the  road  will  be  very  rough 
soon."  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
remainder  of  that  journey — the  thought  is 
too  painful. 

The  last  habitation  before  leaving  the 
clearings  and  entering  the  forest  was  a  log 
cabin,  containing  a  single  room  and  a  loft. 
Here  lived  seventeen  souls — a  French  Ca- 
nadian, his  wife  and  eleven  children,  and 
the  "Celebrated  Morris  Family."  "Mrs. 
Morris,  the  strongest  woman  on  earth, 
easily  bends  a  horseshoe  into  a  figure 
eight,  breaks  iron  bars,  and  performs  other 
marvelous  feats  of  strength.  Professor 
Morris,  the  Grand  Old  Man,  introducing  his 
flying  trapeze,  contortions,  and  disloca- 
tions. Baby  Morris,  the  Little  Wonder,  in 
her  hoop  work.  I  key  Morris,  a  Chip  of 
the  Old  Block."  These  interesting  facts 
are  copied  from  a  circus  bill  kindly  pre- 
sented by  "  Little  I  key."  Having  traveled 
with  the  great  shows  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  they  had  chosen  to  bring  up  their 
children  and  end  their  own  days  as  pio- 
neers in  a  strange  and  wild  country. 

With  profound  thankfulness,  I  left  my 
conveyance  about  dusk  at  Lake  Racy,  a 
beautiful  little  lake  with  a  wooded  island 
and  a  spruce  forest  coming  down  to  the 
water  on  every  side.  And  here  Stephen, 
my  guide-to-be,  was  waiting  for  me.  He 
had  selected  an  ideal  camping  place,  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  lake,  in  a  clean  spruce 
grove  with  a  near-by  spring  of  water,  oh, 
so  cold  and  pure. 

Hither  we  proceeded  by  canoe,  and  such 
a  balm  that  ride  was  to  my  sorely  shaken 
and  bruised  body.  As  we  rounded  a  point, 
a  surprising  welcome  and  prophecy  of  sport 
to  come  greeted  us.  Right  in  my  door, 
or  rather,  wateryard,  stood  four  fine  moose 


leisurely  taking  their  evening  meal  of  lily 
roots,  and  in  no  great  hurry  to  make  way 
for  two  men.  How  comforting,  after  that 
comfortless  day,  was  the  soft  newly  laid 
bed  of  spruce  boughs,  and  the  pillow  filled 
with  cedar  tips — the  most  fragrant  pillow 
in  the  world. 

The  crackle  of  the  fire  and  the  rattle  of 
the  frying  pan  awoke  me  the  next  morn- 
ing. Before  leaving  the  city  I  had  read 
that  no  real  sportsman  ever  failed  to  take 
a  morning  dip  in  the  lake.  1  was  bound  to 
begin  right,  so  in  my  birthday  suit  of 
clothes,  to  the  great  consternation  of 
Stephen,  who  looked  over  his  shoulder 
from  his  bacon  frying,  I  blithely  ran  down 
to  the  water.  Only  a  dislike  to  being 
laughed  at  by  an  Indian  could  have  given 
me  courage  for  a  much  curtailed  swim,  for 
the  air  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  water 
almost  paralyzing.  That  morning  began 
and  ended  the  morning  plunges. 

Now  let  me  introduce  Stephen.  He  was 
sixty  years  old,  short  in  stature,  his  face 
dark  and  wrinkled.  He  was  half  French 
and  half  Indian.  He  spoke  the  Indian 
and  French  languages,  and,  when  con- 
versing with  me,  a  curious  mixture  of 
French  and  English.  Active  and  strong, 
he  would  carry  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  for  three  hours  without  a 
murmur.  His  hearing,  and  the  sight  of 
his  little  dark,  restless  eyes,  were  super- 
natural. 

"Ah,  see  moose,"  he  more  than  once 
whispered. 

"Show  me,"  I  reply. 

"Too  far  for  your  eyes,"  answers  Ste- 
phen. 

"I  use  these  eyes,"  pointing  to  my 
binoculars. 

"Too  far  for  dose  eyes,"  and  right  he 
always  was,  for  I  could  not  discover  the 
animal  till  he  had  paddled  me  half  a  mile 
nearer. 

When  he  had  made  things  snug  after 
supper,  he  would  always  stand  by  the 
shore  and  scan  the  lake.  If  he  saw  no 
moose,  he  would  say,  "Want  to  go  find 
moose?"  Away  we  would  glide  toward 
the  far  end  of  the  lake.  Then,  if  no  game 
was  in  sight,  he  would  whisper,  "Ah  call 
heem."  And  then  on  the  dark  night  air 
he  would  let  loose  a  vocal  performance 
utterly  impossible  to  describe  adequately, 
imitating  a  certain  call  of  the  cow  moose 
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when  she  yearns  for  companionship.  It 
began  with  a  series  of  grunts,  crescendoed 
into  a  piercing  wail,  diminished  to  a  tremu- 
lous crying,  and  ended  in  what  might 
sound  like  the  death  rattle  of  a  consump- 
tive sow.  An  interval  of  silence;  then  we 
would  hear  an  approaching  animal,  and 
as  many  as  four  of  the  great  beasts  would 
splash  into  the  water,  looking  for  a  cow. 
About  this  time  the  canoe  would  tremble. 
It  was  caused  by  Stephen's  suppressed 
giggles,  for  he  was  always  greatly  amused 
when  he  had  "fooled  ole  moose." 

He  knew,  and  could  imitate,  the  calls  of 
nearly  all  the  wild  things,  and  would 
frequently  call  them  to  us,  or  at  least 
cause  them  to  pause  and  look  round,  to 
his  own  childlike  delight. 

He  rarely  spoke  more  than  a  few  words 
at  a  time.  One  of  his  longest  speeches  was 
occasioned  by  my  preparing  to  return  to 
the  water  a  two-pound  trout  which  had 
been  only  slightly  pricked  by  the  hook. 
"Ah  lak  dat  fish,  s'il  vous  plait."  Then 
leaning  on  his  paddle:  "Man  stomach  he 
ver'  goot.  When  you  retourner  a  New 
York,  you  tak'  de  pencil,  de  papier,  you 
sit  sur  la  chaise  dans  le  magasin,  you  write 
tout  le  jour.  Dat  hard  work  for  you,  Ah 
s'pose.  Ah  tak'  hax  in  winter,  go  dans 
les  bois;  in  summer  paddle;  dat  hard 
work  for  me.  Dat  fish  he  ver'  goot,  mah 
stomach  he  ver'  goot,  too." 

As  Stephen's  diet  had,  by  his  own  pref- 
erence, previously  consisted  largely  of 
hardtack,  eaten  with  the  grease  from  the 
fry  pan,  I  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  "dat 
fish." 

The  day  of  this  utterance  of  Stephen's 
was  a  conspicuous  one.  On  that  day  I 
caught,  in  one  hour,  twenty  trout,  weigh- 
ing thirty-five  pounds.  And  on  that  day 
I  had  a  very  exciting  five  minutes.  At  a 
moment  when  two  large  trout  were  hooked 
at  once,  a  fine  bull  moose  walked  into  the 
water  close  by;  and,  as  though  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  attend  to  landing  two  trout 
and  looking  at  a  moose,  three  otter  ap- 
peared swimming  near  the  shore.  The 
trout  were  captured,  however,  the  moose 
was  admired,  and  the  otter  remained  in 
sight  for  half  an  hour.  After  playing  in 
the  water,  they  went  ashore  and  gamboled 
like  puppies  among  the  drift-wood,  ex- 
hibiting the  most  amazing  and  risky  curi- 
osity.    At  each  of  my  several  ineffectual 


rifle  shots,  they  would  all  three  leap  onto 
some  conspicuous  log,  evidently  unable 
to  resist  a  desire  to  see  what  made  the 
noise,  barking  and  blowing  noisily  through 
their  nostrils  meanwhile. 

The  next  morning  the  incomparable 
Stephen  came  to  me.  There  was  an  un- 
natural, half-crazy  look  in  his  eyes.  He 
began  fiercely  talking  to  me  in  Indian, 
with  excited  gestures.  Then,  striking  his 
chest,  said  in  English:  "Too  much  hot, 
too  much  cold — mah  body  he  no  goot,  me 
go  home."  He  disappeared  through  the 
dark  forest  toward  his  home,  forty  miles 
away. 

Stephen's  mantle  fell  upon  Tom.  Tom 
was  a  tall,  graceful,  sinewy  young  Indian 
buck.  He  had  not  Stephen's  phenomenal 
sight,  hearing  and  smell,  but  he  was  a 
good  fisherman,  canoeman,  and  hunter. 
In  cooking  the  woodland  bill  of  fare,  he 
was  unexcelled.  All  other  cooking  has 
seemed  like  a  sarcasm  since  the  three 
weeks  when  thrice  daily  Tom's  art — it  was 
more  than  skill — moved  me  to  ecstasy. 
Not  mere  words,  only  blessed  memory 
could  bring  to  mind  the  johnny-cake, 
griddle  cakes,  biscuits,  or  trout  or  moose- 
meat,  with  just  the  right-sized  piece  of 
pork  to  drip  flavoring  while  the  meat  was 
broiled  over  the  coals  to  exactly  the  right 
turn;  and  Tom  never  failed  to  recognize 
that  most  critical  moment. 

Henry  Van  Dyke  must  have  sat  under 
a  tree  and  eaten  a  lunch  cooked  bv  Tom 
when  he  was  inspired  to  write  his  eulogy 
of  bacon : 


"  Do  you  remember  what  Charles  Lamb  says 
about  roast  pig?  How  he  falls  into  an  ecstasy 
of  laudation,  spelling  the  very  name  with  small 
capitals,  as  if  the  lower  case  were  too  mean  for 
such  a  delicacy,  and  breaking  away  from  the 
cheap  encomiums  of  the  vulgar  tongue  to  hail 
it  in  sonorous  Latin  as  'princeps  obsoniorum!' 
There  is  some  truth  in  his  compliments,  no 
doubt;  but  they  are  wasteful,  excessive,  im- 
prudent. For  if  all  this  praise  is  to  be  lavished 
on  plain,  fresh,  immature,  roast  pig,  what  ad- 
jectives shall  we  find  to  do  justice  to  that  riper, 
richer,  more  subtle  and  sustaining  viand, 
broiled  bacon?  On  roast  pig  a  man  cannot 
work;  often  he  cannot  sleep,  if  he  have 
partaken  of  it  immoderately.  But  bacon 
brings  to  its  sweetness  no  satiety.'  It 
strengthens  the  arm  while  it  satisfies  the 
palate.  Crisp,  juicy,  savory;  delicately  salt  as 
the  breeze  that  blows  from  the  sea;  faintly 
pungent  as  the  blue  smoke  of  incense,  wafted 
from  a  clean  wood-fire;    aromatic,  appetizing, 
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nourishing,  a  stimulant  to  the  hunger  which 
it  appeases,  'tis  the  matured  bloom  and  con- 
summation of  the  mild  little  pig,  spared  by 
foresight  for  a  nobler  fate  than  juvenile  roasting, 
and  brought  by  art  and  man's  device  to  a  per- 
fection surpassing  nature.  All  the  problems 
of  woodland  cookery  are  best  solved  by  the 
baconian  method.  And  when  we  say  of  one 
escaping  great  disaster  that  he  has  'saved  his 
bacon,'  we  say  that  the  physical  basis  and  the 
quintessential  comfort  of  his  life  are  still  un- 
touched and  secure." 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  my 
first  week  in  the  woods  was  not  always 
quite  up  to  the  ideal  I  had  conjured  before 
leaving  the  city.  The  strange  night 
sounds,  and  the  unusual  bed,  brought 
broken  sleep.  I  would  waken  at  cold 
dawn,  and  before  me  would  appear  a 
vision  of  the  comfortable  room  I  had  left: 
the  soft  mattress,  white  sheets,  the  tem- 
pered bath,  the  grateful  towel,  the  soap 
on  the  right,  the  toothbrush  and  powder 
conveniently  at  the  left,  a  modest  choice  of 
raiment  to  suit  the  day,  the  family  greet- 
ings downstairs,  the  perfectly  served  break- 
fast, the  well-trained  maid  standing  be- 
hind my  chair  with  luscious  fruit,  oatmeal 
and  thick  cream,  the  letters,  morning  paper 


One  evening  at  dusk  we  decided  to  spend  the  night  on 
a  broad  beach. 


and  round  of  pleasant  duties.  All  these 
would  pass  before  my  mental  eye.  Then 
I  would  roll  over  a  few  times,  with  the 
vain  hope  that  the  ends  of  the  spruce 
branches  would  stick  into  a  less  tender 
part  of  my  frame.  The  coarse  blanket 
would  chafe  my  skin;  I  would  glance  at 
the  heavy  moccasins  and  old  clothing, 
remember  that  I  had  left  the  soap  on  a 
log  by  the  bath-tub  (one  of  the  fourteen, 
some  people  call  them  lakes),  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  eating  the  breakfast  Stephen 
was  cooking,  and  wonder  why  in  the  name 
of  a  presumably  sound  mind  I  ever  ex- 
changed the  civilization  of  a  few  centuries' 
growth  for  the  life  of  an  aboriginal  savage. 
What  was  the  matter?  Just  this:  1  was 
greatly  exaggerating  the  importance  and 
indispensableness  of  many  things  of  merely 
traditional,  conventional,  or  habitual  value. 
I  had  not  gained  the  health  or  bodily  vigor 
necessary  for  a  friendly  understanding  with 
the  treasures  of  the  forest.  I  was  badly 
out  of  tune  with  my  surroundings. 

Having  passed  this  week  of  probation 
and  preparation,  I  began  experiencing  the 
real  thrilling  adventure  of  living.  Health 
and  joyful  exuberance  rushed  in  at  every 
pore,  while  worries,  cares,  aches  and  pains, 
dropped  off  like  water  from  the  paddle's 
blade.  Physical  experiences,  which  would 
have  nigh  killed  me  a  month  before, 
brought  me  to  my  tent  weary,  but  happy 
with  the  thought  that  I  was  no  molly- 
coddle. 

The    days    were    never    long    enough. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  a  fishing-trip;  again 
a  tramp  to  a  distant  lake  to  find  just  the 
right  site  for  a  log  cabin;    another  day  a 
canoe   trip,    looking   for   moose,   caribou, 
deer,  beaver  or  bear.     Several  days  were 
spent  searching  the  trailless  wilderness  for 
a  mythical   lake  which  we  never  found. 
Not   the  least  precious   were  many  con- 
tented hours  spent  "cultivating  the  gentle 
art  of  sitting  on   a  log,"  just  dreaming, 
thinking,  looking,  listening, 
or  perhaps    writing  these 
pages. 

On  one  of  our  excursions 
we  became  confused  and  lost. 
We  had  wandered  foi*several 
hours.  I  was  leg-weary, 
and  my  gun  had  become  very 
heavy.  The  sun  was  only  an 
hour  above  the  horizon,  a  cold 
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night  was  coming  on,  and  we  were  with- 
out blankets  or  a  mouthful  of  food.  There 
were  excellent  reasons  for  feeling  desper- 
ately anxious.  If  we  could  only  reach 
Mellicet  Lake,  we  would  find  a  well-blazed 
trail,  leading  from  it  to  Lake  Montagnais, 
and  there  a  canoe  which  would  carry  us  to 
camp,  supper  and  bed.  We  stumbled  on 
in  what  we  thought  was  the  direction  of 
Mellicet,  I,  at  least,  half  sick  at  the  thought 
of  the  night  before  us. 

Suddenly  the  Indian  and  I  stopped;  a 
welcome  sound  made  us  forget  worry  and 
weariness.  We  heard  the  wild,  crazy 
laugh  of  a  loon  not  a  mile  away,  but  to  the 
left  of  the  course  we  were  taking.  Again 
we  heard  another  call,  a  tremulous  whinny, 


Stephen. 


answered  by  a  shrill,  descending  chromatic 
scale,  which  I  believe  the  loon  only  makes 
when  on  the  water.  In  that  direction 
must  be  the  lake.  Thither  we  sped  with 
light  hearts  and  footsteps,  our  pilot  call- 
ing and  calling,  till  we  saw  Mellicet  gleam- 
ing before  us,  and,  unconcsiously  swim- 
ming on  it,  our  guide.  I  had  considered 
the  loon  an  unmitigated,  noisy  nuisance. 
I  shall  hereafter  esteem  it  as  my  friend  and 
preserver. 

I  slept  in  many  places;  in  a  grove  of 
pines,  in  a  deserted  cabin,  underneath  a 
great  white  birch,  and,  most  delightful  of 
all,  in  my  canoe,  with  nothing  but  the 
spacious  firmament  above.  One  evening 
at  dusk  we  decided  to  spend  the  night  on 
a  broad  beach.  This  was  during  the  reign 
of  Stephen.  I  was  lazily  watching  the 
sun  setting  in  an  almost  cloudless  sky. 
Miles  of  water  stretched  before  me  like 
glass.  The  jumping  trout,  the  insects, 
birds  and  beasts  had  absolutely  disap- 
peared; there  was  a  death-like  stillness 
which  to  me  meant  nothing  but  a  calm 
night.  Stephen,  preparing  supper,  squatted 
before  the  fire.  Happening  to  look  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  west,  he  excitedly  ex- 
claimed:   "De  wind  she  blow  lak  hell — 


quinze  minutes — want  to  go?"  I  elected 
to  stay.  He  hurriedly  arranged  his  fire, 
and  pulled  the  canoe  far  up  from  the 
water,  saying:  "Mah  God,  de  wind  she 
blow — cinq  minutes."  Then,  far  across 
the  lake,  I  heard  a  low  hum,  as  of  bees; 
the  surface  of  the  water  moved  slightly, 
the  hum  increased  to  a  savage  roar,  the 
waves  ran  high  upon  the  beach,  and  a 
veritable  tornado  swept  upon  us,  while 
the  sky  became  black  as  ink.  In  ten 
minutes  the  wind  had  passed,  and  we 
quietly  ate  supper  in  the  gathering  dark- 
ness. Great  logs  were  thrown  on  the  fire, 
and,  as  usual,  I  slid  into  my  cozy  sleeping 
bag. 

As  I  lay  night  after  night  by  the  fire,  I 
asked  myself  Thoreau's  question:  "What 
did  I  do  while  those  logs  warmed  me?" 
To  sleep  at  once?  Oh  no,  that  would 
have  been  too  great  a  pity.  There  was  the 
fire  to  watch,  the  crackling,  savage  flames, 
and  the  sparks,  ever  soaring  as  though  to 
reach  the  stars  dimly  seen  through  the 
tree  tops.  There  were  the  nocturnal 
sounds  of  the  animals  to  learn,  as  my 
Indian  told  their  names,  often  in  his  own 
soft  language.  Mih-co,  the  squirrel,  was 
continually  waking  his  wife  to  administer 
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a  curtain-lecture,  or  discuss  the  children. 
Kos-cu-my-nis,  the  kingfisher,  whizzed 
past  to  find  rest  after  his  day's  fishing. 
Ti-ti-gah,  the  owl,  with  his  terrifying,  omin- 
ous shriek,  made  me  burrow  deeper  into 
my  blankets,  and  be  glad  I  was  not  quite 
alone.  The  never-wearying  loons,  Aquin, 
continued  their  discordant  vocalizing;  Mo- 
ka-ne-ses,  the  moose-bird,  whistled  sadly, 
because  there  had  been  no  moose 
killed  for  him.  Mi-dy-jes,  the  partridge, 
clucked  a  lullaby  to  her  young;  Moin,  the 
bear,  whose  tread  is  the  most  quiet  of  all 
the  larger  animals,  was  sometimes  heard. 
The  deer,  Adook,  walked  stealthily  past, 
and  the  great  moose,  Mo-ka-ne-wa,  fre- 
quently came  near  my  bed,  his  hoofs  noisy 
as  he  drew  them  from  a  mud  hole,  his 
broad  antlers  thumping  hard  against  the 
tree  trunks. 

Tom,  smoking  his  evening  pipe,  sat  on 
a  log  by  the  fire,  his  strong  Indian  face 
standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
flames.  He  sometimes  spoke  briefly  of 
his  wife,  his  hunting  or  trapping  experi- 
ences. One  night,  after  a  long  silence,  he 
muttered,  "Ah  shoot  big  bar  las'  winter." 
An  invitation  to  tell  the  story  would  have 
sealed  his  lips,  so  I  said  nothing.  Soon 
he  continued,  "See  him  bref  hole  in  snow." 
Another  period  of  silence,  but  not  a  word 
from  the  sleeping  bag.  "Ah  dig  down  to 
hole  under  big  rock.  Ah  see  him  all  sleep." 
A  few  puffs.  "Ah  put  down  mah  head 
an'  say,  ver'  loud,  'Mr.  Bar,  Ah  found 
you;  come  right  out,'  an'  dat  bar  he  wake 
up  an'  walk  right  out,  an'  Ah  shoot  him 
dead."  Just  then  I  gave  way  to  an  in- 
considerate giggle.  Tom  looked  quickly 
and  haughtily  around,  and  with  some  as- 
perity remarked,  "You  tink  dat  funny, 
but  dat  so.  Mah  grandfadder,  mah  fad- 
der,  dey  teach  me  dat.  Whenever  you 
find  bar  sleep  in  snow,  you  holler,  'Mr. 
Bar,  Ah  found  you,  come  right  out,'  an' 
he  alway  walk  out."  His  injured  dignity 
seemed  relieved  when  I  solemnly  promised 
1  would  never  try  any  other  method. 

There  be  many  joys,  and  of  many  kinds, 
in  the  span  of  a  man's  life.  I  trust  that 
you,  reader,  have  experienced  your  share. 
Appreciate  them  and  be  happy,  but  be 
positively  assured,  however,  that  you  are 
an  absolute  stranger  to  real  ecstasy  unless 
your  brain  has  felt  that  electric  shock 
which   a   two-pound   trout   can   send    up 


through  line,  fly-rod,  and  arm.  Your 
heart  throbs,  and  your  nerves  tingle,  at 
the  first  mad  rush  at  the  fly.  He  leaps 
clear  of  the  water,  and,  like  a  shooting 
star,  dives  and  disappears.  The  line  sings 
and  the  reel  screeches,  and  together  they 
raise  a  delirious,  rapturous  song  of  joy. 
The  canoe  follows  to  the  left,  to  the  right. 
Wearied,  he  rests,  and  is  brought  near  the 
yawning  net,  but  at  that  dread  sight  he 
is  off  again,  doubling  speed  and  distance. 
Finally  there  comes  a  time  when  tired 
muscles  can  strive  no  more,  and  you  hold 
the  still  struggling  prize  in  your  hands. 
Gloat  over  and  admire  the  unequaled 
beauty  and  charm  of  his  coloring,  purple 
and  gray,  spotted  with  gold,  and  return 
him  to  the  water,  none  the  worse  for  his 
exercise,  to  grow,  and  again,  perhaps,  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  a  fortunate  fisherman. 
Sometimes,  as  though  it  were  possible  to 
double  such  sport,  the  gods  send  you  two 
— safely  hooked  at  one  cast.  Luckily  they 
do  not  know  that  by  pulling  together 
they  could  break  your  tackle,  spoil  your 
fun,  and  save  the  lives  of  their  compan- 
ions, for  that  day  at  least. 

To  the  lonely  dweller  in  the  great  wil- 
derness, to  compensate  for  human  inter- 
course, come  many  beautiful  friendships. 
The  canoe  is  to  him  like  a  favorite  horse. 
With  careful  and  skillful  management,  like 
an  arrow  it  springs  in  obedience  to  the 
deft  stroke  of  the  light  paddle,  and  bears 
him  swiftly  over  the  water.  No  craft  is 
so  humanly  responsive  to  man's  will,  but, 
like  a  nervous,  skittish,  high-bred  horse, 
it  must  be  handled  with  care  and  gentle 
advances.  Let  the  vulgar  uninitiated 
boldly  approach,  and  confidently  place  an 
awkward  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  sensi- 
tive thing.  Leaving  the  intruder  in  an 
uncomfortable  straddle,  or  dumped  un- 
ceremoniously in  the  water,  the  canoe 
saucily  sidles  away,  seeming  to  say,  "  How 
dare  you;  learn  not  to  be  so  familiar." 
Look  not  behind,  or  you  will  repent  too 
late  for  dry  clothes,  and  beware  of  the 
sudden  gust  of  wind — she  will  turn  like 
a  flash  and  bear  you  whither  you  would 
not. 

To  the  clouds  the  forest  dweller  learns 
to  give  not  only  admiration  for  their  ever- 
changing  form  and  color,  but  the  respect 
due  a  tried  and  trusted  counselor  and 
guardian;    for  a  knowledge  of  their  signs 
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of  warning  saves  him  from  many  a  wetting 
on  land  and  peril  in  the  frail  canoe. 

On  changing  camp,  Tom  inquired  where 
he  should  pitch  my  sleeping-tent.  I  re- 
plied, "Anywhere,  providing  it  is  in  a 
grove  of  spruces,  with  a  few  cedars  for 
fragrance,  and  a  large  white  birch  directly 
in  front,  which  I  shall  see  when  I  wake." 
The  trees  soon  become  like  intimate 
friends.  I  would  no  more  have  shot  at  my 
white  birch,  or  stripped  off  a  piece  of  its 
beautiful  suit  of  bark,  than  I  would  have 
mutilated  a  dog.  How  beautiful  are  these 
primeval  trees,  and  how  kind  to  the  human 
who  comes  to  live  with  them.  They 
shelter,  guide,  shade  and  warm  him;  they 
furnish  a  carpet  for  his  feet,  a  wall  and 
canopy  of  ever  tremulous  form  and  vari- 
beauty  to  delight  his  eyes.  The  gentle 
breeze,  barely  moving  the  topmost  leaves, 
lulls  him  to  sleep,  or  he  listens  in  the  dark- 
ness with  terrified  awe  to  the  howling 
tempest,  as  it  surges  across  the  lake  and 
tears  past  his  tent,  the  great  trees  writh- 
ing, groaning,  and  crackling  as  it  seizes 
them  and  attempts  to  tear  out  their  great 
roots. 

ON    THE    TRAIL   OF    A    MOOSE 

In  anticipation  of  my  camping  trip,  I 
read  much  concerning  the  moose,  his 
habits,  and  the  methods  of  hunting  him. 
My  hopes  of  shooting  one  disappeared  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  increase  of  my  knowl- 
edge. Pliny,  writing  A.D.  60,  states  that 
the  moose  (elk),  having  no  joints  in  his 
hind  legs,  sleeps  leaning  against  a  tree. 
The  only  way  of  capturing  him  is  to  cut 
a  notch  in  the  tree,  and  the  moose  is  caught 
unawares,  presumably  leaning  against  the 
tree  and  falling  over  with  it.  Otherwise, 
says  Pliny,  he  would  escape  through  his 
great  swiftness.  Pliny  also  innocently 
asserts  that,  because  of  the  overhanging 
upper  lip,  the  moose  always  feeds  walking 
backward,  else  the  upper  lip  would  be 
caught  in  the  mouth  and  bitten  off.  Let 
us  hope  that  Pliny  knew  more  about  some 
things  than  about  moose.  The  moose  has 
the  usual  number  of  joints  in  his  hind  legs, 
and  walks  backward  no  more  than  any 
other  animal.  The  moose  is  the  largest 
member  of  the  deer  family,  living  or  ex- 
tinct. The  measurements  of  the  largest 
recorded  specimen  (not  including  the  Alas- 


kan variety),  are:  height  at  shoulders, 
seven  feet;  length  of  body  and  head,  nine 
feet,  seven  inches;  spread  of  antlers, 
seventy-four  inches.  The  prevailing  color 
is  purplish  black,  the  longer  hairs  tipped 
with  white,  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  gray. 
The  moose  inhabits  dense  forests,  never 
being  found  on  plains.  He  browses  on  the 
leaves,  twigs  and  bark  of  small  trees,  often 
"riding  them  down"  within  reach.  His 
legs  are  so  long,  and  his  neck  so  short, 
that  he  cannot  feed  from  the  ground 
without  kneeling.  He  is  very  fond  of  the 
water,  going  into  it  to  escape  heat  and 
flies,  and  to  feed  on  the  roots,  stems  and 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  Not  only  the 
head,  but  frequently  the  whole  body  goes 
under  water  to  secure  a  choice  root.  The 
moose  has  the  largest,  and  perhaps  keenest 
nose  of  any  animal. 

The  days  of  August  were  nearly  spent, 
and  after  September  1st,  it  would  be  lawful 
to  kill  a  single  moose.  Tom  was  getting 
nervous.  He  spent  much  time  making 
birch-bark  horns  and  practicing  the  vari- 
ous calls,  one  in  particular  which,  after 
fifteen  years'  endeavor,  he  had  never 
mastered.  He  talked  of  the  big  moose 
he  had  seen,  and  hoped  I  would  not  break 
his  record  of  never  yet  taking  into  the 
woods  a  man  who  had  failed  to  kill  a  moose. 
We  prepared  in  advance  various  shelters, 
beds,  and  heaps  of  fire-wood,  that  there 
might  be  no  unnecessary  noise  later.  At 
last  the  hunt  began.  Daily,  at  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  we  left  the  home 
camp  with  gun,  food  and  blankets,  and 
tramped  through  the  shadowy  forest  to 
some  small  lake.  Arriving,  we  left  all  but 
the  gun  at  the  temporary  shelter,  well  out 
of  earshot  from  the  lake.  Then,  without 
even  a  whisper,  we  crept  silently  in  our 
moccasined  feet  to  the  waiting  canoe. 
Noiselessly  we  paddled  to  some  vantage 
point,  and  anxiously  waited  for  a  moose 
to  come  from  the  woods  into  the  water. 
We  saw  many  moose — fifty-two  in  all — 
but  for  several  days  only  one  of  sufficient 
size  to  justify  an  attempt  to  get  a  shot. 
That  one  I  missed.  We  sat  in  absolute 
silence  and  alone  till  far  into  the  night, 
yet  not  quite  alone,  for  always  I  carried 
a  little  thin  paper  volume,  telling  of  the 
marvelous  adventures  of  the  great  Knight, 
Don  Quixote,  and  his  doughty  Squire, 
Sancho  Panza.     It  was  pleasant,  while  ad- 
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miring  the  charms  of  the  Peerless  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso,  to  listen  to  the  song  of  birds 
in  an  overhanging  branch;  it  seemed  quite 
natural,  during  the  stupendous,  dreadful 
battle  of  the  wine  skins,  to  hear  the  dia- 
bolical scream  of  a  loon  close  by;  it  was 
comforting,  after  the  renowned  Don,  "dis- 
daining soft  repose,  forsook  the  voluptuous 
down,  and  mounting  his  famous  steed, 
Rozinante,  with  a  single  back  stroke  cut 
in  sunder  two  fierce  and  mighty  giants," 
to  look  up  at  a  peaceful  deer  who,  with 
most  dainty,  graceful  steps  and  aristocratic 
bearing,  was  so  gently  and  beautifully  ap- 
proaching for  his  evening  drink. 

Supper  time  for  the  fish,  the  birds,  and 
small  beasts  is  over,  the  day  regretfully 
dies,  and  night,  ever  somber,  mysterious, 
entrancing,  creeps  on.  For  nine  nights  I 
saw  the  moon  slyly  looking  through  the 
spruce  branches,  then,  slowly  climbing 
over  their  tops,  gazing  innocently  at  us. 

The  tenth  night  was  warm,  light  and 
very  quiet,  just  the  night  when  the  moose 
leave  the  woods  and  come  to  the  lakes  for 
food.  It  lacked  two  days  of  the  full  moon, 
and  not  till  after  the  full  moon  do  the  In- 
dians believe  the  moose  will  answer  and 
come  to  the  call  of  the  bark  horn.  Yet 
the  conditions  were  so  ideal,  that  Tom 
whispered,  "Ah  tink  Ah  call  big  moose 
to-night."  So  at  about  half-past  nine,  he 
stood  and  sent  pealing  through  the  forest 
to  the  distant  hills  the  invitation  of  the 
cow  moose  to  any  gentleman  of  her  kind 
within  hearing.  An  echo  brought  the 
weird,  pleading  tones  back  to  us,  then 
silence,  silence  that  almost  hurt.  Then 
from  far  away  on  the  hills  came  a  muffled 
roar,  which  seemed  to  gladly  reply,  "  Yes, 
dearest,  I  hear  you  and  will  be  there  di- 
rectly." Not  a  sound  for  twenty  minutes 
but  our  breathing,  and  a  muskrat  moving 
in  the  dry  grasses.  Again  Tom  sent  forth 
from  the  birch-bark  horn  another  call,  this 
time  short  and  impatient.  "  Do  hurry.  I 
have  been  standing  in  this  cold  water  for 
an  hour,  and  my  legs  are  nearly  frozen." 
Another  roar  from  the  spruces,  this  time 
much  nearer.  "  I  am  thinking  only  of  you, 
but  the  way  is  long  and  over  many  fallen 
trees.  Be  patient."  Soon  we  heard  the 
crackle  of  a  dead  branch,  then  great  foot- 
steps as  he  walked  among  the  bushes 
near  the  shore,  sometimes  "fighting"  the 
branches  as  they  swished  in  his  face. 


The  wind  had  changed;  perhaps  he 
smelt  us,  perhaps  he  saw  us,  at  any  rate 
he  would  not  come  out,  though  we  waited 
till  eleven  o'clock.  It  had  grown  cold, 
dark  and  windy,  and  as  we  paddled  home 
great  arms  were  reaching  out  for  us,  and 
gruesome  shapes  of  prehistoric  monsters 
stood  on  the  shores.  As  we  drew  nearer, 
one  by  one  they  slowly  changed  into  dead 
branches,  charred  stumps,  and  fallen 
trees.  How  welcome  the  snatch  of  supper 
and  warm  sleeping  bag. 

Can  it  be  four  o'clock  already?  I  nudge 
Tom  to  ease  my  conscience,  but  fervently 
hoping  he  will  pronounce  the  morning 
unfit  for  hunting.  But  no.  "Come  on," 
he  whispers,  and  in  five  minutes  we  are 
again  silently  moving  over  the  water. 
"Ah  tink  dat  big  fellow  still  in  de  brush. 
Ah  call  again,"  whispers  Tom.  This  time 
there  is  no  response.  For  an  hour  we  sit 
there,  Tom  watching  the  eastern,  I  the 
western  shore.  Suddenly  my  heart  seems 
to  stand  still,  my  eyes  to  pop  out  of  their 
sockets,  for  before  me  on  the  shore,  three 
hundred  yards  away,  stands  the  noblest, 
most  magnificent  animal  I  ever  expect  to 
see.  A  bull  moose;  and  a  veritable  giant. 
The  sun,  about  the  height  of  two  paddle 
blades  above  the  horizon,  shines  and  glis- 
tens on  his  enormous  antlers,  as  with  one 
foot  raised,  pawing  the  air,  and  great  head 
erect,  his  gaze  sweeps  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  We  "freeze"  in  our  positions, 
scarce  moving  an  eyelid,  and  he  sees  us 
not.  He  sees  nothing  worthy  his  notice, 
and  so,  lowering  his  head  and  foot,  begins 
feeding.  We  must  get  nearer  for  a  safe 
shot,  and  in  an  auspicious  moment  a  stroke 
of  Tom's  paddle  puts  us  behind  a  point  of 
land  and  out  of  sight  of  the  moose.  Then 
we  begin  slowly  and  quietly  creeping 
nearer  and  nearer,  with  no  view  of  the 
game  till  we  round  the  point,  and  then, 
if  he  has  not  meantime  taken  alarm,  we 
will  find  him  within  seventy-five  yards. 
My  heart  is  beating  very  fast,  there  is  a 
seasick  feeling  in  my  stomach,  and  my 
hands  shake  like  the  tip  of  a  fly  rod.  I 
hear  him  thrashing  around  in  the  water, 
and  know  I  must  shoot  in  a  minute.  Oh, 
if  he  would  only  leave,  and  spare  me  the 
ignominy  of  missing  him.  The  cup  of 
Victory  is  so  near,  but  my  trembling 
hands  dread  to  reach  for  it. 

We  pass  the  point,  so  silently  that  the 
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animal  does  not  hear  us,  and  there  is  a 
sportsman's  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 
Commanding  my  heart  to  behave  itself, 
and  my  hands  to  be  still,  I  aim  quickly 
but  carefully,  back  of  the  fore-shoulder, 
my  trigger  finger  moves  the  least  bit,  and 
a  45I70  goes  speeding  to  bring  me  success 
or  shame. 

With  a  look  toward  us  of  only  most 
casual  interest,  the  moose  advances  a  few 
steps.  I  fire  again,  and  as  he  disappears 
into  the  woods  at  a  rapid  trot,  twice  more. 
Tom  hastily  paddles  behind  the  point — 
I  do  not  now  understand  why.  Certain 
that  I  have  shot  badly,  my  heart  becomes 
like  lead,  and  sinks  like  a  plummet.  Too 
ashamed  and  discouraged  to  speak,  I  sadly 
look  at  Tom,  as  a  dying  man  might  look 
at  his  physician  for  a  ray  of  unexpected 
hope.  Even  that  stoical  Indian  has  sym- 
pathy in  his  voice,  as  he  whispers,  "Never 
touched  heem.  But  wait,  Ah  tink  he  in 
de  bush  not  far  off — p'r'aps  Ah  call  heem 
back."  There  is  no  answer  to  the  call, 
though  for  half  an  hour  we  wait.  Then, 
hungry,  tired,  and  angry  at  myself,  I  re- 
solve to  leave  the  scene  where  I  have  so 
miserably  failed. 

But  first  let  us  look  at  his  tracks  where 
he  left  the  water.  Tom,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  at  such  a  foolish  proposition, 
paddles  listlessly  to  the  shore.  I  see  the 
immense  hoof  tracks,  and  start  to  follow 
them  for  a  short  distance,  when  Tom  im- 
patiently speaks.  "You  come  for  break- 
fast, dat  no  good,  follow  heem;  dat  moose 
no  jump,  no  grunt,  no  bleed,  you  no  hit 
heem."  I  aimlessly  stroll  along,  how- 
ever, for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  where, 
as  I  pause  to  notice  an  old  broken  antler 
lying  on  the  ground,  Tom  passes  to  the 
other  side  of  a  tangle  of  bushes.  Re- 
appearing in  a  moment,  with  absolute  in- 
difference, he  quietly  says,  "Dere  he  is." 
I  step  round  the  bush  to  see  what  he  has 


found,  and  there,  dead  as  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  lies  that  moose.  I  rub  my  eyes, 
walk  round  him,  feel  of  him,  sit  on  him, 
stand  on  him.  I  cannot  believe  my  senses, 
and  say  to  Tom,  "Is  that  my  moose,  did  / 
really  kill  him?"  "Nobody  else  shoot  de 
gun  dis  mornin',"  is  Tom's  laconic  reply. 

He  was  hit  by  the  first  two  bullets,  each 
inflicting  a  wound  sufficient  to  cause 
death.  He  bled  internally,  and  in  his 
actions  followed  none  of  the  rules  kindly 
arranged  for  such  occasions  by  guides. 
We  measured  him,  and  found  his  length 
nine  feet,  six  inches,  his  height  at  the 
shoulder,  six  feet,  five  inches.  The  antlers, 
remarkably  well  formed  and  symmetrical, 
spread  fifty-six  and  one-half  inches. 

We  worked  hard  that  day,  getting  out 
the  head,  hide  and  meat.  The  meat, 
when  smoked,  pressed,  and  dried,  was 
destined  to  last  Tom  and  his  family 
through  the  winter. 

The  canoe  sat  low  in  the  water,  and 
pulled  hard  as  at  sunset-time  we  drew  near 
the  home  camp  with  my  prize.  I  was  too 
tired  and  sleepy  to  take  much  interest  in 
the  hot  supper  Tom  soon  had  ready.  I 
wanted  to  be  alone,  and  to  sleep.  For  the 
last  time  I  passed  through  the  dark  trees 
to  my  tent  and  bed,  and  crawled  into  the 
soft  nest.  The  exciting  events  of  the  day 
lazily  passed  through  my  mind.  Then  I 
thought  of  the  morrow,  of  the  twenty- 
mile  walk  alone  through  the  forest,  that  I 
should  again  see  children  and  women.  I 
heard  the  pathetic  wail  of  a  loon,  some 
small  animal  moved  through  the  under- 
brush, leaves  rustled  against  dry  twigs  as 
they  fell  on  my  tent,  the  light  of  the  moon, 
coming  across  the  lake  and  through  the 
great  spruces,  glistened  radiantly  on  the 
white  birch  before  me.  I  felt  gentle  sleep, 
that  great  gift,  kindly  coming,  and  my 
last  delicious,  dreamy  thought  was,  "I 
have  my  moose,  I  have  my  moose." 


THE  EDITOR'S  TRAIL 


Most  critics  doubtless 
In  the  Path  would  agree  that  "The 

of  the  "Innocents"  Innocents   Abroad,"   by 

Mark  Twain,  is  the  mas- 
terpiece of  American  humor.  Doubtless, 
too,  the  multitudes  who  have  smiled  and 
chuckled  with  the  Innocents  would  delight 
in  their  return  now,  forty  years  later,  with 
the  intention  of  traveling  again  their  old 
trail  abroad. 

Something  of  the  kind  will  appear  in  the 
August  issue  of  The  Outing  Magazine. 
Mr.  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  a  close  friend  of 
Mark  Twain — beg  pardon,  Dr.  Samuel  L. 
Clemens  —  has  written  a  series  of  delightful 
travel  articles,  entitled  "The  Ship  Dwell- 
ers." Those  who  followed  the  adventures 
of  "The  Tent  Dwellers"  which  appeared 
in  this  magazine  last  year,  have  a  fore- 
taste of  the  fun  to  come.  Mr.  Paine's 
writings  have  a  drollery  and  quaintness  of 
humor  quite  their  own.  Early  this  year 
he  embarked,  as  did  the  "Innocents,"  at 
New  York,  and  retraveled  the  paths  they 
made  so  popular  nearly  a  half  century  ago. 
To  Turkey,  to  Greece,  to  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  Mr.  Paine  went,  and  he  recounts  it 
all  in  his  own  inimitable  way. 

The  first  installment,  to  appear  in  Au- 
gust, is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fogarty, 
in  his  best  style.  We  predict  that  Mr. 
Paine's  articles  will  form  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  pieces  of  reading  of  the  year. 

But  Mr.  Paine's  "Ship  Dwellers," 
Next  mentioned  in  the  preceding  edi- 
Month's  torial,  is  only  part  of  the  treat  we 
Issue        have  prepared  for  our  readers  in 

our  August  issue.  The  contents 
of  that  number  range  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  all  very  well  that  an  article  be  in- 
structive— we  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
taken  care  of  that;  but  an  important  con- 
sideration is  that  every  picture  and  every 
page  of  The  Outing  Magazine  for  August 
is  of  the  kind  that  reaches  out  of  the  maga- 
zine and  "gets  you." 


For  instance:  There  are  three  short 
stories  that  impressed  us  as  being  good. 
They  are:  "The  Test  of  a  Code,"  by  James 
Oliver  Curwood;  "Blount's  Patrol,"  by 
R.  D.  Keefer;  and  "Their  Houseboat 
Vacation,"  by  George  Ethelbert  Walsh. 
Mr.  Curwood's  story  has  its  scenes  in 
northern  Canada,  a  region  where  he  has 
traveled  and  in  which  he  has  had  many 
real  adventures.  The  men  of  a  Hudson's 
Bay  Post,  who  are  guided  by  the  honor  of 
the  "  Big  Snows,"  the  womanly  young  wife 
of  the  Factor,  and  a  white  man,  direct  from 
"civilization,"  are  the  chief  characters  in 
a  gripping  piece  of  fiction.  "  Blount's 
Patrol"  is  a  story  of  a  missed  reward,  of 
a  day  dream  and  of  a  chance  stranger  by 
the  way. 

Some  of  the  other  notable  features  are: 
"Forest  Fires,"  by  James  S.  Whipple, 
State  Fish,  Forest  and  Game  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York;  "The  Railroads  and 
Their  Terminals,"  by  Edward  Hungerford; 
"Drawing  Wild  Birds  in  Their  Native 
Haunts,"  by  David  T.  Wells.  This  is  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  personality  and 
the  methods  of  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  our 
leading  bird  artist. 

Of  decided  interest  is  "Across  Japan  in 
a  Motor  Car,"  by  George  MacAdam.  Mr. 
Mac  Adam  traveled  around  the  world  in 
the  car  which  won  the  New  York  to  Paris 
automobile  race.  The  fetching  account  of 
his  travels  and  odd  experiences  going 
across  the  Flowery  Kingdom  is  valuable 
for  the  new  light  it  throws  on  Japanese 
customs  and  their  attitude  toward  Ameri- 
cans. 

A  revelation  that  will  touch  the  heart 
is  that  contained  in  "Unto  the  Least  of 
These,  My  Brethren,"  by  Lewis  E.  Theiss. 
It  is  a  real  story  of  conditions  borne  by  the 
little  children  and  the  uncomplaining 
mothers  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  big- 
hearted  attempts  to  give  them  their  por- 
tion of  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 

For  two  or  three  years  the  "law  of  the 
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road"  has  been  in  process  of  revision  and 
evolution  because  of  the  advent  and  the 
growing  use  of  the  automobile.  Mr.  T.  O. 
Abbott,  a  lawyer  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  into  the  matter,  writes  in  the 
August  issue  a  valuable  article,  entitled, 
"The  Lawmaker  and  the  Automobile." 
It  doesn't  pretend  to  be  the  last  word  upon 
the  subject.  But  it  does,  in  a  satisfactory 
way,  untangle  the  knotty  skein  of  automo- 
bile laws  in  the  different  states,  shows  how 
good  they  are,  how  bad  they  are,  and  what 
is  yet  needed  in  the  way  of  legislation,  in 
order  to  give  justice  to  both  the  man  in 
the  machine  and  the  man,  woman  and 
child  who  aren't. 


An 

Identity 

Revealed 


Few  articles  of  practical  nature 
in  this  magazine  in  recent  years 
have  attracted  more  attention 
than  those  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Powell, 
who  has  been  writing  so  inter- 
estingly upon  country  life  topics.  Numer- 
ous letters  are  written  him  each  month 
which  show  the  genuine  hold  he  has 
upon  the  regard  of  all  people  interested  in 
the  making  of  a  country  home  and  the 
problems  confronting  the  man  who,  for 
pleasure  or  for  profit,  would  grow  fruits  or 
vegetables.  Mr.  Powell  is  now  at  work 
upon  a  series  of  articles  which  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  folks  who  are  finding  that 
the  country  is,  after  all,  the  best  place  to 
really  live  in.  This  series  will  deal  with 
the  making  and  development  of  the  coun- 
try home.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  will 
be  both  authoritative  and  interesting  in 
its  literary  treatment. 

Mr.  Powell  is  a  man  who  has  succeeded 
in  eliminating  winter  from  his  scheme  of 
life.  During  the  cold  months  he  lives  at 
Sorrento,  Florida,  where  he  has  an  ideal 
home  and  where  he  is  getting  the  utmost 
pleasure  out  of  life  by  growing  typical 
Florida  fruits.  In  the  summer  he  comes 
north  where  he  lives  at  Clinton,  a  village 
in  central  New  York.  In  both  places  Mr. 
Powell's  home  and  surroundings  are  the 
best  examples  of  the  ways  of  outdoor  liv- 
ing which  he  is  trying  to  teach  through  the 
pages  of  this  magazine. 

Mr.  Powell  is,  in  a  way,  a  latter-day 
Thoreau.  He  is  in  the  class  of  writers 
who  are  using  the  old  time  culture  to  illus- 
trate the  new  time  industrialism.     He  is 


one  of  those  who  went  back  to  Nature  and 
to  the  simple  life,  before  it  became  a  fashion 
and  a  fad.  His  family  was  educated  in 
the  field,  and  with  a  home  laboratory  and 
shop,  instead  of  school  houses.  Mr.  Powell 
was,  and  is,  a  Congregational  minister, 
whose  proclivities  were  strongly  liberal  be- 
fore toleration  made  free  thinking  popular. 


Edward  Payson  Powell 

While  pastor  in  St.  Louis  he  became  an 
editorial  writer  for  a  newspaper,  and  began 
a  journalistic  career.  Later  he  published 
a  "History  of  the  Six  Attempts  at  Nullifi- 
cation and  Secession  in  the  United  States." 
This  volume  became  a  text-book  in  some 
of  the  universities.  Since  that  he  has 
published  "The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Gar- 
den," and  "The  Country  Home." 

Out  of  doors  Mr.  Powell's  sympathies 
are  deeply  with  the  Long  school,  he  hold- 
ing that  the  world  is  not  unreasonable  at 
any  point.  He  believes  that,  although 
without  human  articulation,  his  catbirds 
have  both  thought  and  language.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Powell  has  been  repre- 
sented in  the  magazines,  and  for  three  years 
past  has  been  a  steady  contributor  to  The 
Outing  Magazine. 


COMFORT   AND   YOUR   SUMMER 

CLOTHING 

BY   W.  R.  C.  LATSON,  M.D. 


THE  clothing  worn  has  a  most  important 
bearing  on  health  and  comfort.  This 
is  true  at  all  seasons,  but  it  is  especially 
so  during  the  hot  weather.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
discomforts  and  annoyances  incidental  to 
the  heated  term  are  more  or  less  due  to 
faulty  or  inappropriate  clothing.  This 
fact  is  gradually  being  realized;  and  as  a 
result,  the  clothing  now  worn  by  most 
men  during  the  warm  weather  is  an  im- 
mense improvement  upon  the  fashions  of 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers. 

Those  of  us  who  are  middle-aged  can 
recall  a  large  number  of  innovations  in 
men's  summer  dress  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  thirty  years — inno- 
vations all  of  them  tending  to  greater  com- 
fort and  freedom  during  the  hot  weather. 

Some  of  us  can  remember  when  the 
majority  of  professional  men  and  the  upper 
class  of  business  men  wore,  all  through  the 
year,  the  top  hat,  or  "stovepipe,"  the 
stiffly  starched  shirt  with  high  attached 
collar,  the  frock  coat  and  full  suit  of  black 
broadcloth  and,  worst  perhaps  of-  all, 
leather  boots  reaching  to  the  knee. 

The  innovations  came  gradually,  but 
they  came  to  stay.  The  top  boots  gave 
way  to  the  "Congress,"  or  side  elastic 
shoe,  and  this  in  time  to  the  lace  or  button 
shoe,  finally  to  the  "Oxford,"  so  popular 
nowadays.  The  collar  and  shirt  were 
gradually  modified  eventuating  in  the  soft 
shirt  and  turn-over  collar  of  to-day.  The 
then  ubiquitous  top  hat  has  gone  out  al- 
most entirely,  except  for  formal  dress; 
and  the  summer  suit  has  developed  by  a 
series  of  gradual  changes  from  the  broad- 
cloth frock  suit  into  the  modern  "two- 
piece,"  sack  coat  and  trousers. 

IN    THE    GRIP    OF    DAMB     FASHION 

So  much  have  we  gained  during  the  last 
thirty  years  in  the  matter  of  summer 
clothing.  There  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment. From  a  standpoint  of  health  and 
of  comfort  a  few  radical  changes  would  be 
advisable.  But  we  are  still,  all  of  us, 
more  or  less  in  the  grip  of  Dame  Fashion, 
and  she  moves  but  slowly.  Foolish  as  the 
fashions  are,  no  man  who  desires  to  hold 


his  trade,  his  practice,  his  place  in  the 
office  or  in  society — no  man  who  does  not 
desire  to  be  unduly  conspicuous  will  make 
in  his  clothing  any  radical  departure  from 
the  accepted  mode.  Such  conformity  is 
not,  in  any  sense,  weakness ;  it  is  merely 
good  policy  and  good  taste. 

Now  the  vital  question  is:  How  shall 
we  dress  in  summer  so  as  to  be  most  com- 
fortable and  most  healthful  without  ap- 
pearing in  any  noticeable  way  different 
from  the  conventionally  well-dressed  man  ? 

Well,  in  the  first  place  summer  clothing 
should  be  loose  and  light,  giving  the  ut- 
most degree  of  freedom  to  the  bodily 
movements.  The  clothing  should  be  loose, 
because  any  pressure  upon  the  body,  par- 
ticularly about  the  neck,  waist  or  limbs, 
impedes  circulation;  and  derangement  of 
the  circulation  is  a  most  frequent  cause 
of  discomfort,  and  even  of  danger,  during 
the  hot  weather. 

The  clothing  for  the  summer  should  be 
light.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  thin, 
because  the  loose,  open  wove  homespuns 
and  flannels  are  much  cooler  than  many 
thin,  tight-wove  fabrics.  As  to  under- 
clothing the  easy  knee  drawers  and  the 
loose  "coat"  undershirt  now  so  popular 
could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  As.  to 
material,  linen  is  perhaps  best,  although 
silk  and  cotton  are  almost  as  good  from  a 
hygienic  standpoint.  Wool  is  not  adapted 
for  underwear  at  any  season.  The  "open 
work,"  "mesh"  and  similar  weaves  are 
best,  as  they  permit  that  free  action  of  the 
skin  which  is  so  essential  not  only  to  com- 
fort but  to  safety  during  the  hot  weather. 

THE   PANAMA   HAT   IS   A    BOON 

Few  things  are  more  uncomfortable  on  a 
hot  day  than  a  hermetically  close  hat  with 
a  firm,  rigid  band.  Moreover,  such  a  hat 
is  not  only  an  annoyance,  but  the  wearing 
of  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  baldness 
among  men,  simply  because  the  tight  band 
cuts  off  the  blood  supply  from  the  hair  on 
the  top  of  the  head. 

The  best  hat  for  the  summer  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Panama  now  so  deservedly 
popular.  Next  to  the  Panama  comes  the 
soft,    pliable    straw    made     nowadays    in 
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shapes  resembling  the  Panama.  The  soft 
felt  hat  is,  of  course,  less  desirable,  while 
the  stiff  "sailor"  straw  and  the  derby  are 
clumsy  and  uncomfortable. 

As  to  shirts,  the  soft  shirts  now  so  much 
worn  are  most  comfortable  and  hygienic. 
Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  see  that 
the  shirt  is  not  too  tight,  especially  about 
the  chest  and  the  neck. 

THE  TIGHT  COLLAR  IS  DANGEROUS 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  hot 
weather  discomfort — yes,  and  danger,  too, 
for  that  matter — is  the  tight  neckband. 
Passing  up  and  down  the  sides  of  the  neck 
are  two  very  important  arteries,  the  caro- 
tids, and  two  large  veins,  the  jugular  veins. 
The  carotid  arteries  carry  blood  up  to  the 
head;  while  the  jugular  veins  convey  it 
back  to  the  heart.  As  elsewhere  in  the 
body  the  arteries  are  situated  under  the 
muscles  and  so  are  partially  protected 
from  pressure.  The  jugular  veins,  how- 
ever, are  quite  near  the  surface,  and  a 
slight  degree  of  pressure  upon  them  is 
enough  to  impede  the  flow  of  blood  away 
from  the  head.  This  retention  of  blood  in 
the  head  is  a  frequent  cause  of  that  head- 
ache peculiar  to  hot  weather,  where  the 
headache  is  accompanied  by  flushed  face 
and  feeling  of  fullness,  often  with  buzzing 
in  the  ears.  This  condition,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  it  always  present  in  insolation, 
or  "heat  prostration.". 

Now  the  tight  neckband  and  the  tight 
collar  make  pressure  just  over  the  jugular 
veins,  and  so  by  preventing  free  escape  of 
blood  from  the  head  often  produce  "heat 
headaches,"  and  other  discomforts,  as  well 
as  add  to  the  risk  of  heat  prostration. 

The  neckband  of  the  summer  shirt, 
then,  should  be  loose,  and  the  collar  low 
and  easy  fitting.  Happily  this  is  now  the 
rule  with  good  dressers;  so  one  can  con- 
serve his  own  comfort  and  safety  without 
appearing  odd  or  offending  Madame 
Grundy. 

THE    PROPER    COAT    FOR    SUMMER 

The  coat  for  summer  wear  should  be 
loose  and  of  some  light  open-wove  ma- 
terial. A  very  common  fault  in  all  coats 
is  that  the  collar  is  made  too  short,  thus 
causing  more  or  less  pressure  upon  the 
back  of  the  neck.  This  pull  of  the  coat 
collar  tends  to  drag  the  head  of  the  wearer 
forward,  thus  contracting  the  chest  and 
interfering  with  the  action  of  the  lungs  and 
other  vital  organs.  This  means  a  lowering 
of  the  body's  power  of  breathing  and  other 
vital  functions.  This,  of  course,  means  a 
loss  of  general  vitality  and  diminution  of 
the  body's  power  to  resist  the  heat;  and 
thus  adds  more  than  one  would  think  to 
the  discomforts  of  the  hot  weather. 

As  to  the  waistcoat,  the  garment  is  bad 
enough  at  any  time,   but  during  the  hot 


weather  it  is  an  abomination.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  note  that  most  well-dressed  men 
discard  the  waistcoat  during  the  summer. 

Suspenders  are  happily  little  worn  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Nor  should  they  be, 
either  then  or  at  any  other  season.  For 
the  suspenders  are  uncomfortable  and  in- 
jurious in  many  ways.  They  are  uncom- 
fortable because,  of  all  the  appliances  worn 
by  men,  they  produce  the  most  incessant, 
strong  and  unrelenting  pressure.  Air  can 
pass  through  the  coat,  the  shirt,  even  the 
waistcoat;  but  under  the  place  where  the 
suspenders  cling  about  the  chest,  back 
and  shoulders  no  air  can  get.  As  every 
man  knows,  the  suspenders  are  the  hottest 
thing  he  can  possibly  wear. 

And  why  wear  them  at  all?  "Well," 
says  some  one,  "if  you  don't  wear  sus- 
penders you  must  wear  a  tight  belt,  and 
that  is  nearly  as  bad." 

True,  a  tight  belt  is  nearly  as  bad,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  wear  a  tight  belt — or  a 
belt  at  all,  unless  you  wish  to  do  so  for 
appearance   sake. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  keep  the  trousers  in 
place?  Very  easily.  Have  the  trousers 
cut  so  as  to  fit  snugly  over  the  hips;  have 
the  buckles  at  the  sides  just  over  the  hip 
bones,  instead  of  at  the  back,  and  you  will 
have  not  the  slightest  discomfort  or  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  the  trousers  up. 

The  pressure  is  distributed  over  the  hips 
and  the  sacral  region  so  that  it  is  felt 
hardly  at  all.  There  is  perfect  freedom 
of  the  trunk  and  shoulders  and  there  is  no 
need  for  the  tightly  drawn  belt  that  is  not 
only  ugly  and  uncomfortable  but  actually 
injurious.  In  my  own  case  I  have  not 
worn  either  suspenders  or  belt  for  twenty 
years,  but  have  worn  trousers  which,  being 
cut  with  a  closely  fitting  body,  have  kept 
themselves  in  place  without  the  slightest 
discomfort  or  annoyance. 

Tailors  call  trousers  cut  in  this  way 
"hip  trousers,"  and  any  good  practical 
cutter  can  draft  the  pattern  so  that  the 
trousers  shall  be,  as  they  ought  to  be,  very 
full  across  the  lower  part  of  the  seat  and 
the  thighs  falling  in  artistic  lines  to  the 
ankle,  and  yet  holding  a  firm,  gentle  grip 
over  the  hips. 

SUMMER    SHOES    AND    STOCKINGS 

Summer  hose,  it  is  needless  to  say,  should 
be  light — the  thinner  the  better.  For 
evenings  open-work  silk  hose  were  seen 
occasionally  last  season.  It  would  be  well 
if  this  fashion  spread,  so  that  open-work 
hose  might  be  worn  all  through  the  day 
during  the  hot  months.  At  present,  how- 
ever, this  would  be  rather  too  conspicuous 
to  be  advisable. 

A  rather  troublesome  puzzle  in  connec- 
tion with  our  summer  clothing  is  how  to 
keep  the  socks  in  place.  When  the  old- 
fashioned  long  drawers  are  worn  this  is, 
of  course,  easy,  since  even  without  special 
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support  the  hose  are  not  likely  to  fall. 
When  wearing  the  knee  drawers,  however, 
the  hose  are  in  contact  with  the  bare  leg; 
and  unless  supported  in  some  way  they 
are  sure  to  fall. 

After  much  experimenting  with  all  kinds 
of  garters  and  supporters  I  have  found  the 
open-work  leather  supporter  to  be  the 
most  convenient  and  comfortable  form  of 
hose  garter.  These  will  not  "draw"  as 
do  the  elastic  webbing  supporters,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  bind  or  to  require  much 
fixing  after  having  been  once  adjusted. 

As  to  shoes,  here  again  I  am  at  logger- 
heads with  Dame  Fashion,  for  I  should  like 


to  advise  sandals  as  the  ideal  footwear  for 
the  summer.  I  do  not  feel,  however,  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  such  an  innovation, 
and  the  next  best  thing  is  the  low  shoe,  the 
"Oxford."  These  may  be  made  of  the 
ordinary  "tan"  calf  or  colt  skin.  They 
should  be  loose  and  light,  and  the  heels 
should  be  low.  The  "Spanish  Military" 
heels  which  are  now  put  on  most  of  the 
better  class  of  shoes  are  neither  artistic 
nor  hygienic.  The  lower  the  heel  the 
nearer  will  be  the  foot  to  its  natural  posi- 
tion, and  the  less  exertion,  and  conse- 
quently the  less  fatigue,  in  standing  or 
walking. 


FIREPLACES    AND    THE    ART    OF 
TENDING   THE    FIRE 

FOR  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  SUMMER  CAMPS  AND  BUNGALOWS 

BY   DAN    BEARD 


ONE  of  The  Outing  Magazine's  readers 
has  written  to  us,  asking  what  to  do 
about  a  fireplace  that  smokes.  Not  know- 
ing the  fireplace  in  question,  I  cannot  pre- 
scribe for  that  particular  invalid,  but  I 
have  a  long  acquaintance  with  many  fire- 
places that  smoke  and  fireplaces  that  do 
not ;  in  other  words  healthy  fireplaces  with 
a  good  digestion  and  diseased  fireplaces, 
functionally  wrong,  with  poor  digestion; 
so  perhaps,  the  easiest  way  to  answer  these 
questions  is  to  describe  a  few  of  my  ac- 
quaintances among  the  fireplaces  which  I 
have  studied.  This  is  the  time  of  year  we 
go  to  our  old  farm  houses,  camps  and 
bungalows  and  we  often  need  fires  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  and  on  rainy  days. 

The  first  illustration  in  the  half-tone  is 
an  old  fireplace  in  Small  Acres  in  Bing- 
hamton,  New  York.  I  made  a  sketch  of 
this  one  and  took  measurements,  which 
furnished  me  the  data,  by  which  I  built 
the  fireplaces  in  my  own  houses,  none  of 
which  smoke. 

In  the  Binghamton  fireplace  the  side 
walls  are  on  an  angle  and  converge  toward 
the  back.  This  has  the  great  advantage  of 
reflecting  more  heat  into  the  room.  The 
converging  walls  may  be  seen  in  the  second 
half-tone  illustration  of  the  fireplace  in 
my  camp  at  Wild  Lands,  Pennsylvania. 
(Page  504.)  The  third  half-tone  is  a  sketch 
I  made  of  an  old  fireplace  in  a  ruined 
stone  house,  built  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  in   Westchester  County.     It   is  one 


of  ample  proportions  and  stands  wholly 
inside  the  room.  On  the  left  may  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  an  old  bake  oven.  This  fire- 
place possessed  the  advantage  of  keeping 
the  heat  inside  the  house.  It  was  built 
when  wood  was  cheap  and  is  the  style  of 
fireplace  which  we  all  love,  but  which  few 
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of  us  in  these  modern  days  can  afford  to 
feed. 

Figure  i  shows  the  fireplace  before  which 
I  am  now  working.  The  fire  was  started  in 
it  last  November  and  is  now  (April  i),  still 
burning,  although  it  has  not  been  re- 
kindled since  it  was  first  lighted.  This 
fireplace  is  well  constructed  and  on  very 
cold  days  I  have  the  fire  itself  burning  on 
the  hearth  fully  a  foot  in  front  the  line  of 
the  mantel,  and  this  without  any  smoke 
coming  into  my  studio. 

Figure  2,  shows  a  vertical  section  with 
the  dimensions  of  my  studio  fireplace.  I 
give  these  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who 
want  to  know  how  to  build  a  fireplace 
which  will  not  smoke.  But,  of  course,  even 
the  best  of  fireplaces  will  smoke  if  the  fire 
is  not  properly  arranged.  With  smoke  the 
angle  of  reflection  would  be  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence,  did  not  the  constant 
tendency  of  smoke  to  ascend  modify  this 
rule. 

But  first  let  us  take  up  the  management 
of  the  fire.  Only  one  person  can  manage 
a.fire  and  that  is  yourself.  Servants  never 
did  and  never  will  learn  the  art  and,  as  I 
am  writing  for  men  and,  as  the  women  are 


not  supposed  to  read  this  article,  I  will 
state  that  the  fair  sex  show  a  like  deficiency 
in  this  line.  The  first  thing  a  woman 
wants  to  do  with  a  fire  is  to  make  the  logs 
roost  on  the  andirons,  the  next  thing  is  to 
remove  every  speck  of  ashes  from  the 
hearth  and  then  she  wonders  why  the 
fire  won't  burn. 

The  ashes  have  not  been  removed  from 
my  studio  fire  since  it  was  first  lighted  last 
fall  because  ashes  are  absolutely  essential 
to  control  a  wood  fire  and  to  keep  the 
embers  burning  over  night.  Figure  3 
shows  the  present  state  of  the  ashes  in  my 
studio  fire.  You  will  see  by  this  diagram 
that  the  logs  are  not  resting  on  the  and- 
irons.    I  only  use  the  andirons  as  a  safe- 
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guard  to  keep  the  logs  from  rolling  out 
on  the  hearth.  If  the  fire  has  been  re- 
plenished late  in  the  evening  with  a  fresh 
log,  before  retiring,  I  pull  the  front  or  the 


THIS  SET  Or  LOGS  MAY 
MAKE  THE  BEST  EIRE  H.AGE 
SMOKE 
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ornamental  parts  of  the  andirons  together 
on  the  hearth  and  then  lay  the  shovel  and 
poker  across  them  horizontally.  When 
the  burning  log  is  covered  with  ashes  and 
the  andirons  arranged  in  this  manner,  you 
can  retire  at  night  with  a  feeling  of  security 
and  the  knowledge  that  if  your  house 
catches  afire  it  will  not  be  caused  by  the 
embers  in  your  fireplace.  In  the  morning 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  shovel  out  the 
ashes  from  the  rear,  put  in  a  new  back 
log,  bed  it  in  with  ashes,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  3  and  4.  Put  your  glowing  embers 
next  to  the  back  log  and  your  fresh  wood 
on  top  of  that,  then  sit  down  to  your  break- 
fast with  the  certainty  that  your  fire  will 
be  blazing  before  you  get  up  from  the 
table. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  poking  a 
wood  fire,  thinking  that  way  makes  it  burn 
more  briskly,  or  of  boosting  up  the  logs  to 
get  a  draft  under  them. 

Two  logs  placed  side  to  side  like  those  in 
Fig.  3,  with  hot  coals  between  them  will 
make  their  own  draft,  which  comes  in  at  each 
end  of  the  log  and,  what  is  essential  in 
firebuilding,  they  keep  the  heat  between 
themselves,  constantly  increasing  it  by  re- 
flecting it  back  from  one  to  the  other.  If 
you  happen  to  be  in  great  haste  to  make  the 
flames  start,  don't  disturb  the  logs,  but  use 
a  pair  of  bellows. 

Figure  5  shows  a  set  of  the  logs,  which 
will  make  the  best  constructed  fireplace 
smoke.  The  arrow  point  shows  the  line 
of  incidence  or  the  natural  direction  which 
the  smoke  would  take  did  not  the  heat 
carry  it  upward. 

Figure  6  shows  the  same  logs  arranged 
so  that  the  angle  of  incidence  strikes  the 
back  of  the  chimney  and  the  smoke  goes 
up  in  a  proper  and  orderly  manner.     But 


the  wood  in  both  Figures  5  and  6  are 
clumsily  arranged.  The  B  log  in  each  case 
should  be  the  back  log  and  the  small  logs, 
A  and  C,  should  be  in  front  of  B. 

In  all  of  these  fireplaces  you  will  note 
that  the  top  front  of  the  fireplace  (M), 
under  the  mantle,  extends  down  several 
inches  below  the  angle  of  the  chimney. 

Figure  7  shows  a  fireplace  that  is  im- 
properly built.  This  is  a  fireplace  in  a 
palatial  residence  in  New  York  City;  it  is 
enclosed  in  an  antique  Italian  marble 
mantel,  yellow  with  age,  which  cost  a  small 
fortune.  The  fireplace  was  designed  and 
built  by  a  firm  of  the  most  famous  archi- 
tects in  the  United  States,  but  the  fireplace 
smoked/  Because  the  angle  of  the  chimney 
was  below  the  opening  of  the  fireplace  and, 
consequently,  sent  the  smoke  out  into  the 
room.  This  was  clumsily  remedied  by  set- 
ting a  piece  of  thick  plate  glass  over  the 
top  of  the  fireplace,  thus  making  the 
opening  smaller  and  extending  it  below 
the  angle  of  the  chimney. 

Figure  8  shows  the  most  primitive  form 
of  fireplace  and  chimney.  One  that  a 
child  may  see  will  smoke  unless  the  fire 
is  kept  in  the  extreme  back  of  the  hearth. 

The  advantage  of  ashes  in  your  fireplace 
is  manifold.  They  retain  the  heat,  keep 
the  hot  coals  glowing  over  night  and,  when 
the  fire  is  too  hot,  may  be  used  to  cover 
the  logs  and  subdue  the  heat. 

But,  of  course,  if  you  want  a  clean 
hearthstone  and  the  logs  roosting  upon  the 
andirons  and  are  devoid  of  all  the  camp- 
fire  sentiment,  have  some  asbestos  gas 
logs.  There  will  be  no  dust  or  dirt,  no 
covering  up  at  night  with  ashes,  no  bill  for 
cord  wood  and  it  will  look  as  stiff  and  prim 
as  any  New  England  old  maid  and  be  as 
devoid  of  sentiment  and  art  as  a  depart- 
ment store  bargain  picture-frame. 


CAMPING    SUGGESTIONS    FOR 
THE   NOVICE 

SUMMER   CAMPING   FOR  TWO   AND   WHAT  THEY   NEED 
FOR  AN    ECONOMICAL   OUTFIT 

BY   DILLON    WALLACE 


WITH  the  coming  of  summer  the  vex- 
ing question  arises  as  to  how  and 
where  the  vacation  period  can  be  spent 
to  best  advantage.  The  average  salaried 
man,  with  small  income,  cannot  consider 
the  more  or  less  expensive  hotels  of  sea- 
side or  mountain  resorts,  and  experience 
has  taught  him  that  the  cheaper  hos- 
telries,  or  the  ordinary  farm  or  country 
boarding  houses,  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
Let  me  suggest  going  camping  for  a  change. 
A  fortnight  in  camp  will  rouse  in  any 
healthy,  normal  person  that  bit  of  primi- 
tive instinct  which  slumbers  'way  down 
in  the  heart  of  every  one,  no  matter  how 
conventionalized  he  or  she  may  be — an 
instinct  doubtless  inherited  from  primor- 
dial ancestors,  which  calls  us  away  from 
the  crowded  city  to  green  fields  or  moun- 
tain retreats  when  brain  and  heart  are  tired. 
Nowhere  can  one  get  so  close  to  nature 
and  God's  out-of-doors  as  in  camp,  and 
nowhere  else  can  the  city  toiler  so  surely 
find  that  rest  and  complete  change  from 
the  routine  of  his  daily  life  that  he  mentally 
craves  and  he  physically  needs  when  his 
summer  playtime  comes. 

There  are  very  many  men  and  women  of 
limited  means  who  love  to  read  of  the 
wilderness,  and  who  would  taste  of  its 
delights  first-hand  if  they  but  knew  how, 
or  felt  that  they  could  afford  it.  They 
hold  the  belief  that  they  must  go  far  to 
find  a  suitable  camping  place,  and  that  the 
cost  of  an  outfit  is  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  purse. 

These  are  mistaken  ideas.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  many  delightful  camping 
spots  to  be  found  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  any  of  our  cities  and  towns — even 
the  larger  cities.  I  have  pitched  my  tent 
in  secluded  and  romantic  retreats  not 
forty  miles  from  New  York  City,  where  I 
would  scarcely  see  a  human  being,  unless 
I  chose  to,  from  one  week's  end  to  another. 
One  of  the  pleasantest  camping  experiences 
of  my  life  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, less  than  four  hours  away.  The 
complete   outfit    and   living    expenses   for 


myself  and  companion  cost  us  consider- 
ably less  than  board  at  a  farmhouse  would 
have  amounted  to  for  the  same  period, 
and  the  enjoyment  and  benefits  were  mani- 
foldly greater. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enjoyment  and 
comfort  that  one  be  provided  with  a  large 
or  expensive  outfit.  I  have  always  found 
the  simplest  the  best.  Too  much  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  civilization  robs  a  camp 
of  much  of  its  charm.  No  small  part  of 
the  pleasure  of  camping  is  derived  from 
the  necessity  to  improvise,  and  satisfac- 
tion derived  from  inventing  new  ways  of 
doing  things. 

As  an  adequate  outfit  for  two,  I  would 
suggest  the  following: 

GENERAL 

Waterproof  "A' '  Tent,  i\  x  7|,  with  sod  cloth,  $8.co 

Rope  for  pitching  tent  and  general  use 50 

Waterproof  ground  cloth,  for  tent  floor, 3.75 

One  f  axe 1.00 

Stone  for  sharpening  axe  and  knives, 25 

Soap  and  towels 
Matches 

I  would  recommend  having  the  tent 
front  fitted  with  mosquito  netting.  The 
outfitter  where  the  tent  is  purchased  will 
do  this,  or  it  may  be  easily  done  at  home. 

COOKING  AND  KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

2  Three  quart  kettles 

1  Two- quart  kettle  for  coffee  pot 

1  Fry  pan 

1  Large  pan  for  mixing,  and  for  dish  pan 

1  Wash  basin 

1  Large  stirring  spoon 

4  Small  spoons 

3  Cups 

Knives  and  forks 
1  Small  butcher  knife 

An  aluminum  folding  baker  will  be 
found  a  great  convenience.  These  are 
worth  about  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
With  a  little  experimenting  one  can  roast 
and  bake  very  well,  however,  before  an 
open  fire. 

Aluminum  pots,  kettles,  cups,  spoons, 
etc.,  will  not  tarnish,  are  very  light,  and 
last  indefinitely,  but  are  rather  expensive. 
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Where  weight  is  not  to  be  especially  con- 
sidered, ordinary  enamel  ware  will  answer 
just  as  well,  however,  and  the  cost  is  incon- 
siderable. 


FOR    PERSONAL    USE 

Each  camper  should  be  provided  with 
a  fifteen-inch  waterproof  canvas  bag  in 
which  to  pack  blanket  and  personal  be- 
longings. These  can  be  had  at  the  out- 
fitters with  end  and  side  handles,  for  two 
dollars   each. 

Each  person  should  also  have  a  pair  of 
wool  blankets — gray  is  the  best  color,  as 
it  will  show  dirt  and  stain  the  least.  These 
will  cost,  for  a  very  good  quality,  six  dol- 
lars a  pair. 

Clothing  depends  very  largely  upon 
locality.  On  general  principles  I  would 
recommend  light-weight  woolen  under- 
wear. It  will  prevent  a  sudden  chilling 
of  the .  body  when  rest  follows  exercise, 
and  will  be  found  much  more  comfortable 
than  cotton  should  the  wearer  get  wet. 
In  all  my  varied  camping  experiences — 
and  often  I  have  not  had  dry  garments  for 
many  days  and  nights  in  succession — I 
have  never  caught  cold.  I  attribute  this 
largely  to  the  fact  that  when  on  a  trip  I 
always  wear  woolen  next  my  skin. 

A  blue  or  gray  flannel  outer  shirt  is  the 
most  serviceable  and  most  comfortable. 
Any  old  trousers  will  do,  and  a  sweater  or 
old  coat  will  be  handy  to  slip  on  in  the 
evening  or  on  chilly  days.  Let  the  shoes 
be  thick-soled  and  stout.  Light  shoes  will 
not  last  long  in  tramping  through  the 
woods. 

For  a  woman  a  short  skirt  of  not  too 
light-weight  material  is  the  sensible  thing; 
and  I  would  suggest  shirtwaists  of  flannel. 

In  packing  the  camp  bags  do  not  for- 
get needles,  thread,  patches,  and  the  usual 
toilet  articles,  including  a  small  hand- 
mirror  to  use  when  shaving.  It  is  well  also 
to  provide  some  simple  remedies,  and  to 
take  along  an  antiseptic  bandage  or  two 
and  adhesive  plaster. 

Provisions  will  depend  upon  the  prox- 
imity of  the  camp  to  sources  of  supply. 
It  is  presumed  that  those  for  whom  these 
suggestions  are  made  will  not  be  so  iso- 
lated that  the  larder  cannot  be  readily  re- 
plenished. Bacon  is  always  a  standby, 
and  it  is  well  to  keep  in  stock  some  tinned 
or  dessicated  vegetables  for  emergency. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  camp 
cots.  They  are  quite  unnecessary,  and 
are  less  comfortable  than  a  bed  of  boughs 
properly  laid.  Choose  for  your  tent  site 
a  level  place,  and  clear  the  ground  of  ir- 
regularities such  as  lumps,  stones  and  roots. 
Spruce  or  hemlock  boughs  make  the  best 
bed.  Do  not  cut,  but  break  them  from 
the  tree.  Boughs  too  large  to  break  are 
too  large  for  your  purpose — that  is,  with 
stems  thicker  than  the  thumb.  Begin  the 
arrangement  of  them  by  laying  a  row  along 


the  side  of  the  tent  chosen  for  the  head, 
placing  the  stems  toward  the  feet.  Over- 
lap these  with  another  row,  and  shingie 
in  this  manner  down  to  the  feet,  using 
plenty  of  boughs  to  make  the  bed  thick 
and  springy.  Over  this  spread  the  ground 
cloth,  and  then  put  your  house  to  rights. 

A  small  fire  is  better  for  cooking  over 
than  a  large  one,  and  a  very  small  fire  in- 
deed will  usually  be  found  sufficient,  unless 
for  baking  or  roasting.  Too  large  a  fire 
makes  the  manipulation  of  pans  and  ket- 
tles difficult.  With  a  little  experience 
almost  anything  can  be  cooked  over  an 
open  fire  nearly  as  well  as  on  a  stove.  A 
pointed  stick  makes  a  very  good  broiler, 
and  biscuits,  bread  and  meat  bake  to  per- 
fection in  the  aluminum  baker. 

Should  it  be  inconvenient  to  purchase 
a  baker,  just  as  good  results  can  be  had 
by  the  old-fashioned  method  of  camp 
cooking  before  the  open  fire.  Place  your 
biscuits  or  camp  bread  in  the  fry  pan, 
taking  care  first  to  sprinkle  a  little  loose 
flour  in  the  pan,  or  grease  it,  to  prevent 
sticking.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  a 
good  baking  fire  is  ready.  Rake  out  a  few 
coals,  and  set  the  pan  of  biscuits  on  them, 
tilting  it  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
toward  the  fire,  so  that  the  top  of  the  bis- 
cuits will  get  a  good  heat,  but  not  so  near 
as  to  burn  the  dough.  With  the  coals  be- 
neath and  the  glow  above  the  biscuits  will 
bake  and  brown  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  When  the  top  begins  to  show 
brown  slightly,  turn  the  biscuits  over  in  the 
pan,  exposing  the  bottoms  to  the  glow, 
and  leave  them  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  have  had  many  inquiries  for  the  re- 
ceipt for  "darngoods."  "Darngoods"  are 
the  fried  dough  cakes  universally  used  by 
Indians  and  natives  of  the  North  Woods 
as  camp  bread.  The  ingredients  are  flour, 
baking  powder,  salt  and  water.  To  each 
quart  of  flour  use  three  or  four  rounded 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and  a 
spoonful  of  salt.  Mix  well,  and  then  add 
water,  stirring  until  the  dough  is  just  stiff 
enough  to  mold — not  quite  so  stiff  as  for 
biscuits.  Make  it  into  cakes  the  size  of 
your  fry  pan,  and  just  as  thin  as  you  can 
— an  eighth  to  a  half  inch  thick.  Fry  the 
cakes  in  swimming  hot  lard  or  pork  grease. 
In  taste  they  resemble  doughnuts  very 
closely,  and  in  camp  they  are  "darned 
good." 

Chickens,  ducks,  and  other  birds,  and 
joints  of  meat,  may  be  roasted  beautifully 
before  the  open  fire,  but  for  this  purpose  a 
good  big  fire  is  required.  On  either  side, 
and  just  in  front  of  the  fire,  drive  a  crotched 
stick  about  four  feet  high.  Across  these 
lay  a  pole,  and  at  the  center  of  the  pole 
tie  one  end  of  a  stout  string,  making  a 
loop  in  the  other  end  of  it.  When  your 
bird  is  dressed  and  drawn  in  the  usual 
manner,  point  two  sticks  not  thicker  than 
lead  pencils,  and  push  one  through  the 
chicken  just  back  of  the  wings,  the  other 
one  through  the  thighs,   so  that  an  inch 
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or  so  of  stick  protrudes  on  either  side. 
Slip  the  loop  of  the  string  over  the  two 
ends  of  one  of  the  sticks,  adjusting  the 
length  of  the  string  so  that  the  bird  will 
just  clear  the  ground,  and  place  a  plate 
beneath  to  catch  gravy  drippings.  Now 
and  again  give  the  string  a  good  twist  to 
set  the  chicken  turning  before  the  fire,  and 
keep  it  turning.  When  the  upper  end  is 
nicely  roasted,  remove  it  and  hang  it  by 
the  loop  placed  over  the  ends  of  the  other 
stick,  and  keep  turning  it  as  before,  until 
it  is  done.  The  whole  operation  requires 
about  an  hour,  with  a  good  fire.  Fowls  or 
joints  of  meat  roasted  in  this  way  are  much 
more  toothsome  than  oven  roasts. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  methods  of  baking 
and  roasting  before  the  open  fire,  and  in- 
genuity will  suggest  others  to  suit  circum- 
stances. Though,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
aluminum  baker  is  not  a  necessity,  the 
casual  camper  will  find  it  a  time  saver  and 
great  convenience. 

The  evening  campfire  is  one  of  the  great 
delights  of  the  camp.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  an  old  tree  trunk  near  the 
tent  it  will  make  an  excellent  backlog. 
Otherwise,  cut  two  green  sticks  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  about  four  feet 
long.  Lay  them  three  feet  apart  and 
parallel  to  each  other.  Across  one  end  of 
these  place  a  good  sized  stick  for  a  back- 
log. In  front  of  the  backlog  and  between 
the  parallel  sticks  build  your  fire,  laying 
your  big  wood  against  the  backlog  and 
across  the  base  sticks. 

For  general  camp  comfort  a  hammock 
will  be  found  very  pleasant  to  lounge  in; 


and,  if  you  can  take  them  just  as  well  as 
not,  pillows  will  add  to  luxury.  Of  course 
you  will  need  some  reading  matter. 

Firearms  will  not  be  needed  unless  you 
are  on  a  hunting  trip,  or  desire  to  do  tar- 
get practice.  The  camper  should  make 
it  his  rule  never  to  kill  any  animal,  bird,  or 
fish  that  cannot  be  utilized  for  food,  save 
animals  of  prey,  and  never  on  any  account 
to  kill  any  song  bird.  The  braver  the  man, 
and  the  nobler  his  heart,  the  less  inclina- 
tion will  he  have  to  kill  or  injure  the  dumb 
creatures  of  the  woods. 

If  you  are  to  camp  near  a  trout  stream, 
and  have  had  no  experience  in  trout  fish- 
ing, by  all  means  take  a  rod,  a  few  flies,  a 
single-action  reel,  and  a  good  enameled 
silk  line.  The  novice  will  find  a  cheap 
rod — one  at,  say,  two  dollars — good  enough 
to  begin  with,  and  if  he  injures  it  while  be- 
coming accustomed  to  its  manipulation, 
he  will  not  regret  it  so  greatly  as  though 
it  were  an  expensive  one.  As  he  becomes 
experienced,  his  judgment  will  guide  him 
in  the  selection  of  more  expensive  tackle. 
The  outfitters  will  advise  as  to  flies  or 
lures,  and  general  angling  equipment,  to 
use  in  different  localities  for  different  fish. 

Before  closing,  one  word  of  caution. 
Be  very  careful  about  your  fire.  Dry 
leaves  or  moss  burn  like  tinder,  and  a  little 
carelessness  may  cause  a  destructive  forest 
fire.  Never  leave  a  fire  burning  when  you 
absent  yourself  from  camp  for  even  an 
hour,  and  never  retire  at  night  until  you 
are  certain  the  fire  is  safe.  A  gust  of  wind 
may  scatter  burning  embers  and  do  great 
damage. 


HERBERT    WHYTE   AND 
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[For  several  years  Mr.  Herbert  Whyte  has  had  charge  of  the  information  bureau  conducted 
by  this  magazine.  He  will  answer  as  fully  as  possible  all  questions  addressed  to  him  upon 
such  matters  as  where  to  go  for  a  vacation  trip,  where  good  shooting  or  fishing  may  be  found, 
how  to  build  boats,  etc.,  etc.  This  service  is  free  to  subscribers  and  regular  buyers  of  the 
magazine.     Below  we  print  some  of  his  replies  to  inquiries — Editor.] 


Olivet,  Mich. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — If  it  is  within  your  province 
to  do  so,  please  inform  me  as  to  the  best 
exercises,  etc.,  to  develop  my  lung  power 
and  endurance.  My  work  is  all  indoors 
and  my  hours  long  and  I  do  not  get  enough 
of  the  right  kind  of  exercise.  I  am  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  nearest  birthday,  five 
feet  nine  and  one-half  inches  in  height,  and 
weigh  one  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds. 
My  normal  chest  measure,  over  vest,  is 
about  thirty-three  inches. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.   E.   H. 

You  should  get  out  every  evening  or 
early  in  the  morning.  Take  a  walk  of 
about  three  miles  a  day.  Upon  returning 
from  this,  work  half  an  hour  on  a  Whitley 
Exerciser.  This  probably  would  give  you 
enough  exercise,  with  the  addition  of  a 
half  hour's  exercise  in  the  evening. 

After  your  morning  walk  and  exercise, 
take  a  cold  tub,  rubbing  down  with  a 
coarse  towel.  In  the  indoor  exercise,  be 
sure  to  do  it  in  a  room  with  all  the  windows 
open  so  to  breathe  air  instead  of  coal  gas. 
If  you  need  still  more  strenuous  treatment, 
you  should  get  the  Paul  Von  Boeckman 
breathing  apparatus,  which  will  do  ex- 
cellent work  toward  increasing  your  ex- 
pansion and  developing  the  upper  body. 
Three  months  of  this  treatment  will  make 
a  new  man  of  you.  — H.  W. 


Durham,  N.  H. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — As  a  subscriber  to  your  maga- 
zine will  you  be  kind  enough  to  throw 
some  light  in  my  path  on  the  proposition 
of  getting  a  burro  or  small  donkey  for 
my  children.  Donkeys  are  scarce  in  these 
parts,  the  available  supply  being  annually 
elected  to  the  New  Hampshire  legislature. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  a  burro 
such  as  can  be  seen  in  Central  Park  and 
elsewhere  for  children's  use,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  much  less  than  an  automobile. 

R.   A.    L. 

It  would  seem  that  New  Hampshire  is 
not  the  only  state  that  uses  up  the  avail- 
able supply  of  donkeys  for  legislative  pur- 


poses, as  there  seem  to  be  none  for  sale  in 
New  York  State. 

I  am  advised  that  H.  Hewitt,  of  The 
Circle,  59th  Street  and  Broadway,  can  give 
you  prices  on  these  animals.  I  under- 
stand he  runs  the  privilege  in  Central  Park 
and  at   Coney    Island.  — H.   W. 


Denver,  Colo. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — Taking  advantage  of  the 
privilege  offered  the  subscribers  of  The 
Outing  Magazine,  I  ask  information  re- 
garding the  ginseng  plant;  its  value,  how 
it  can  be  distinguished  from  other  plants 
and  where  found.  Am  contemplating  a 
camping  trip  on  the  Minnesota  River  next 
summer.  Is  there  any  ginseng  to  be  found 
in  that  valley? 

Yours  truly, 

L.   N. 

When  first  growing  from  the  seed,  the 
ginseng  plants  have  two  forks,  or  stalks, 
and  one  leaf  on  each  stalk.  The  second 
year  it  adds  another  leaf  on  each  part, 
and  third  year  the  plant  grows  in  three 
parts,  with  three  leaves  on  each  part,  and 
this  year  a  seed  ball  forms.  This  grows 
direct  from  the  main  stalk  of  the  plant, 
and  from  four  to  five  inches  above  the 
foliage.  The  average  plant  produces  from 
fifty  to  sixty  seeds,  and  sometimes  goes  as 
high  as  one  hundred  seeds.  Wild  plants 
yield  better  than  cultivated. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  years  one  leaf  is 
added  to  each  stalk.  The  fifth  year  the 
plant  is  full  grown,  having  three  forks  and 
five  leaves  on  each  stalk.  It  grows  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  height ;  of  course  some  of 
them  grow  as  high  as  twenty-seven  inches. 
The  leaves  are  broad  and  flat,  about  four 
inches  long  and  two  inches  wide  when  full 
grown,  with  escaloped  edges. 

It  takes  five  years  to  grow  the  root  from 
seed  for  market,  and  eighteen  months  to 
germinate  the  seed  for  growth.  There  is 
more  cultivated  root  now  on  the  market 
than  wild. 

The  seeds  are  worth  one  cent  apiece,  or 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a 
pound.  Dried  root  is  worth  $6.2  5  a  pound. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  seed,  I  would 
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be  glad  to  put  you  in  touch  with  a  good 
bargain. 

The  plants  are  found  on  high,  dry  land 
in  the  woods,  and  never  in  swampy  places. 
You  will  find  some  in   Minnesota. 

— H.   W. 


New  York  City. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — I  am  a  lover  of  the  woods  and 
am  in  search  of  a  quiet  place  where  a 
friend  and  myself  may  camp  for  a  few  days 
without  any  interference  from  any  one. 
I  am  looking  for  a  place  as  secluded  as 
possible,  within  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  half's  ride  of  New  York  by  rail,  and 
where  there  is  little  likelihood  of  being 
pestered  by  the  unwelcome  presence  of 
untold  numbers  of  (so-called)  campers  and 
summer  boarders. 

There  is  no  objection  if  this  camp  is  to 
be  removed  some  distance  from  the  rail- 
;  road. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.    C. 

It  cannot  be  done.  There  is  no  such 
place  as  you  have  in  mind  to  be  found 

•   within  several  hours  of   New  York  City. 

'  Within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  New  York 
City  there  is  not  a  secluded  spot  nor  a  spot 

;  that  is  not  overrun  by  either  residents  or 
campers.  There  are  no  trout  streams 
within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  New  York 
City. 

The  best  thing  you  could  do  would  be 
to  camp  somewhere  along  the  Delaware 
River  within  about  three  hours  of  New 
York  City,  where  you  would  find  first-class 
bass  fishing,  but  no  trout.  You  cannot 
get  any  great  distance  from  the  railroad 
or  trolley  line  within  two  hours  of  New 
York  City,  for,  as  you  are  aware,  a  loca- 
tion within  a  couple  of  hours  of  42  nd  Street 
is  considered  a  suburban  village  and  can 
be  reached  by  any  number  of  trolley  lines. 

— H.    W. 


Baldwin,  Kansas. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — I  should  like  some  informa- 
tion as  to  desirable  camping  places  in 
Colorado  for  July  and  August  where  one 
can  get  away  from  the  people  and  rest, 
climb  mountains  and  fish  and  where  prices 
are  low.  Would  prefer  the  place  to  be 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  Denver  or 
Colorado  Springs.  The  party  consists  of 
myself,  wife  and  three  small  children.  We 
are  used  to  camping,  though  it  has  been 
ten  years  since  we  camped  on  Lake  Mc- 
Donald, Montana  (one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful spots  I  have  seen  and  ideal  for  camp- 
I  ing  if  it  were  not  for  its  distance).  Would 
:  prefer  to  rent  a  cabin  rather  than  take 
or  rent  a  tent,  though  this  would  not  be  a 
serious  drawback  if  the  spot  were  desir- 
able in  every  other  way.  I  have  had 
Allen's  Park  highly  recommended,  which 


is   reached  by  stage  from   Lyons.     What 
do  you  know  about  the  place? 

Very  truly, 

W.    H.    G. 

I  would  suggest  a  very  pleasant  place 
in  Colorado  on  Lake  Eldora.  The  Pine 
Log  Inn  and  cottages  are  located  here, 
and  accommodate  about  sixty  people. 
Lake  Eldora  is  sixty  miles  from  Denver, 
and  can  be  easily  and  quickly  reached. 

This  lake  covers  about  twenty-five  acres 
and  is  surrounded  by  several  thousand 
acres  of  primitive  pine  forest.  Here  you 
can  enjoy  some  of  Colorado's  grandest 
scenery,  undefiled  by  civilization.  There 
is  great  trout  fishing  here  and  complete 
fishing  outfits  can  be  rented  at  reasonable 
rates. 

Another  very  pretty  place,  located  fifty- 
five  miles  from  Denver,  is  Baileys  in  Platte 
Canon.  There  is  good  camping  ground 
all  along  here,  and  by  writing  to  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Morrow,  at  above  address,  infor- 
mation can  be  had  regarding  cottages  if 
you  desire  them. 

If  this  is  not  just  what  you  are  looking 
for,  or  if  you  do  not  receive  satisfactory 
information  from  the  above,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  upon  me  again.         — H.  W. 

Van  Houten,  N.  M. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — Please  advise  me  as  to  the 
best  localities  in  the  Southwest  for  duck 
and  quail  shooting. 

Yours  very  trulv, 

J-   Y'.   L. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  there  is  some  ex- 
cellent shooting.  Bear  Creek  Ranch,  at 
this  place,  can  furnish  you  with  home 
comforts,  good  guides  and  fine  sport. 
Would  suggest  that  you  write  them,  say- 
ing that  I  suggested  "it  and  they  will  take 
good  care  of  you. 

For  duck  shooting,  the  rice  fields  near 
Angleton,  Brazoria  and  Bay  City,  Texas, 
afford  a  world  of  sport,  and  in  Matagorda 
County,  of  which  Bay  City  is  the  county 
seat,  there  is  an  abundance  of  larger  game, 
such  as  bear  and  deer. 

Hundreds  of  sportsmen  go  to  Corpus 
Christi  and  Point  Isabel,  on  the  coast,  for 
duck  shooting,  and  thousands  of  ducks 
are  killed  each  season  by  hunters  who  go 
out  from  those  points.  At  Point  Isabel 
there  is  the  finest  club-house  on  the  coast, 
owned  by  the  Point  Isabel  Tarpon  and 
Fishing  Club,  and  which  is  run  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hotel  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience. Duck  shooting  is  very  fine  in 
that  section  and  quail  are  also  plentiful 
near  there. 

Perhaps  the  best  quail  shooting  is  on  the 
Sam  Fordyce  Branch  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Brownsville  &  Mexican  Railway,  as  quail 
are  reported  more  numerous  there  now 
than  for  years.  The  best  place  to  stop  off 
on  this  branch  is  at  Mercedes,  where  there 
are  good  hotel  accommodations.  — H.   W. 
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Benton,  Wis. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — I  wish  to  obtain  information 
regarding  moose  and  bear  hunting,  where 
best  to  go  and  what  gun  is  most  popular 
for  moose — caliber,  make,  etc.  A  friend 
and  myself  expect  to  go  to  some  place  next 
fall,  depending  on  game  laws,  etc.  How 
about  Ontario?  Yours  truly, 

F.  M.  B. 

I  would  say  that  the  best  place  for  you 
to  be  certain  of  securing  a  moose  or  bear 
would  be  in  Ontario  or  New  Brunswick. 

The  open  season  for  moose  in  Ontario 
is,  south  of  main  line  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  November  ist  to  November  15th; 
north,  October  19th  to  November  15th. 
The  non-residence  license  is  $50.00. 

The  open  season  for  moose  in  New  Bruns- 
wick is  September  15th  to  November  30th. 
The  non-residence  license  fee  is  $50.00. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Remington  .35  is  the 
best  gun  for  big  game  shooting.  Also  the 
Savage  .303  is  very  good.  Either  should 
give  satisfaction.  — H.   W. 


Des  Moines,  la. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  a  friend  who  is  very 
fond  of  big  game  hunting,  and  is  contem- 
plating making  a  hunting  trip  to  British 
East  Africa,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
you  could  tell  me  of  a  good  book  on  African 
hunting,  which  would  be  suitable  as  a  gift 
for  this  person.  Sincerelv, 

G.  G. 

I  would  say  that  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing books  should  be  decidedly  interesting, 
and  a  good  present  for  your  friend  who  is 
interested  in  hunting  in  Africa: 

"Travel  and  Adventure  in  Southeasern 
Africa,"  bv  F.  C.  Selons.  Published  by 
Rowland,  Ward  &  Co. 

"The  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Africa," 
by  F.  C.  Selons.     Published  by  Bentley. 

"Through  Unknown  African  Countries," 
by  A.  Donaldson  Smith.  Published  by 
Arnold. 

"Through  Jungle  and  Desert,"  by  W. 
A.  Chandler.     Published  by  Macmillan. 

"Big  Game  Shooting  and  Travel  in 
Southeastern  Africa,"  by  F.  R.  N.  Findlay. 
Published  by  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

These  books  may  be  had  of  either  Bren- 
tano,  Union  Square,  New  York  City,  or 
the  Baker-Taylor  Co.,  33  E.  17th  St.,  New 
York  City,  or  A.  C.  McClurg,  Chicago. 

— H.   W. 


Chicago,    111. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — As  one  of  the  regular  pur- 
chasers of  The  Outing  Magazine  at  the 
news  stands,  I  presume  that  I  can  trouble 
you  for  information  as  well  as  any  regular 
subscriber  and  I  am  in  great  need  of  your 
help. 

I  want  very  much  to  go  shooting  for 
Mountain  Sheep  next  fall  and  don't  know 


where  to  go.  Will  you  kindly  give  me 
any  references  you  may  have  that  will 
help  me  in  this  matter  both  in  regard  to 
places  and  guides.  I  have  investigated 
somewhat  Wyoming,  Montana,  British 
Columbia,  Mexico  and  Canada  and  it  seems 
the  best  opportunity  is  in  Canada  or 
Mexico,  but  I  cannot  get  reliable  informa- 
tion as  to  places  and  guides. 

I  have  shot  almost  every  other  kind  of 
big   game    and    so    am   familiar   with   the 
general    nature    of    the    proposition    and  1 
realize  I  am  asking  you  the  hardest  pos- 
sible kind  of  a  question. 

Yours  very  truly, 

r:  M. 

You  will  find  good  shooting  for  Mountain 
Sheep  in  Montana,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ovando.  A  first-class  guide  for  this  sec- 
tion is  Thomas  Danaher,  address  Ovando. 
Charlie  Young  at  this  place  is  also  very 
good,  if  you  are  unable  to  get  Danaher. 

For  shooting  in  Mexico,  I  would  suggest 
your  writing  to  E.  W.  Funcke,  Ensenada, 
Lower  California,  Mexico.  He  has  hunted 
big  game  for  twenty  years,  and  knows  the 
country,  the  ranges  of  the  game  and  their 
habits.  He  can  furnish  a  good  outfit  of 
everything  needed,  and  his  assistants  are 
good  hunters  and  trackers.  Mountain 
Sheep  are  very  plentiful  here,  and  also 
there  is  a  good  chance  for  deer. 

You  might  also  write  to  Edward  L. 
Campbell,  Alamo,  Lower  California,  Mex- 
ico, in  case  you  do  not  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  with   Mr.    Funcke.  — H.   W. 


Austinville,  Va. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  a  sixteen-foot  Charles 
River  model  Old  Town  canoe  and  wish  to 
rig  it  with  a  sail.  Can  you  give  me  a 
sketch  that  will  enable  me  to  make  the 
rig  myself?  Of  course  the  manufacturers 
sell  an  outfit,  but  I  would  like  the  pleasure 
of  making  it  myself  and  they  naturally  do 
not  furnish   dimensions. 

Can  you  also  tell  me  what  are  the  stand- 
ard distances  and  sizes  of  targets  as  em- 
ployed in  revolver  matches  in  this  country? 
Thanking  you  for  any  information  on 
these  points  that  you  can  give  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.   B. 

In  regard  to  the  sail  for  the  Old  Town 
canoe  I  would  recommend  you  to  write  to 
the  Old  Town  Canoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Old  Town, 
Maine.  Tell  them  if  the  canoe  has  a 
center-board  or  if  you  will  use  a  lee-board 
and  also  give  them  some  idea  of  what 
waters  vou  intend  to  sail  upon. 

The  Standard  American  Target,  official, 
is  as  follows: 

10  circle diameter     7.36  inches 


5-54 
8.00 
11.00 
14.80 
19.68 
26.00 
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Full  target  measures,  square,  28  x  28 
inches.  For  50-yard  shooting  the  bull's- 
eye  contains  the  10,  9  and  8  rings. 

— H.  W. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — I  wish  to  obtain  statistics 
dealing  with  the  number  of  deaths  and 
injuries  resulting  from  the  hunting  season 
of  1908  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
been  advised  to  write  to  you  for  same. 

If  you  can  furnish  me  with  this  infor- 
mation please  do  so,  and  state  condi- 
tions. Yours  very  truly, 

K.    K. 

The  death  rate  during  the  hunting  season 
In  the  year  1908  was  less  than  in  previous 
years.  Only  fifty-seven  persons  were  acci- 
dentally killed  last  year,  against  seventy- 
two  in  1907,  and  seventy-four  in   1906. 


Killed  Injured 

Connecticut o  1 

Florida 1  o 

Illinois 7  4 

Indiana 3  5 

Iowa o  3 

Kansas 1  1 

Kentucky o  1 

Maryland o  1 

Michigan 6  19 

Minnesota 8  4 

North  Dakota 1  o 

New  York 1  3 

Ohio 3  1 

Pennsylvania 1  1 

South  Dakota o  3 

Vermont 1  o 

Washington 2  o 

Wisconsin 17  44 

Canada 4  o 

New  Brunswick 1  o 

Totals 57  91 

— H.  W. 


Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — I  am  a  subscriber  to  The 
Outing  Magazine  and  wish  to  ask  your 
assistance  in  planning  a  trip  this  summer. 

My  wife  and  I  wish  to  spend  about 
$100  and  take  a  two  or  three  weeks'  trip. 

We  are  both  fond  of  fresh-water  fishing 
and  don't  mind  roughing  it  since  we  are 
both  under  thirty.  We  had  thought  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  Maine,  although  we  hate 
to  waste  the  time  necessary  to  get  that  far. 

We  would  probably  go  the  last  week  or 
the  middle  of  July  and  would  start  from 
Philadelphia. 

Wouldn't  it  be  possible  to  get  an  outfit 
and  go  to  the  Adirondacks,  or  are  they  too 
civilized?  Thanking  you  in  advance  I  re- 
main, Yours  sincerely, 

C.    H.    W. 

I  would  suggest  as  an  ideal  vacation  trip 
that  you  go  to  Simpson's  Point,  near 
Brunswick,  Me.  This  place  occupies  a 
headland  or  tongue  of  land,  having  water 
on  three  sides  of  it,  lying  between  Mere 
Point  Bay  and  Middle  Bay.     The  nearer 


islands  form  of  themselves  a  boundary  of 
a  sheltered  bay  nearly  three  miles  wide, 
affording  safe  and  smooth  water  for  boat- 
ing, bathing  and  fishing.  Boats  and  car- 
riages are  let  at  reasonable  rates,  as  both 
driving  and  sailing  excursions  are  of  the 
first   character. 

Here  you  will  find  the  Domhegan  House. 
It  makes  no  pretensions  of  being  a  hotel, 
but  affords  quiet  and  comfort  of  home 
life  and  good  living  to  those  who  prefer 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  seashore  in 
this  way.  Prices  of  board,  including 
rooms,  range  from  seven  dollars  per  week 
to  twelve  dollars  according  to  location  of 
rooms  and  space  required. 

This  place  is  about  twenty  miles  distant 
from  Portland  by  steamer,  and  four  miles 
from  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  station 
at  Brunswick.  The  fare  from  Portland  to 
Brunswick  is  one  dollar  and  forty  cents 
round  trip,  and  from  Philadelphia  to 
Portland,  round  trip,  would  be  about 
ten  dollars,  making  about  twenty- two 
dollars  for  railroad  fare  for  the  two.  From 
the  prices  of  board  above  given,  you  will 
see  that  you  can  have  your  vacation  cost 
you  about  the  sum  you  mentioned  very 
comfortably. 

Regarding  your  query  as  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks, I  think  you  would-find  by  the  time 
you  got  your  outfit  together,  it  would  cost 
you  more  than  you  had  anticipated. 

— H.   W. 


Chicago,   111. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir— Can  you  inform  me  concern- 
ing the  Temagami  Region  ?  I  am  contem- 
plating a  camping  and  fishing  tiip  there, 
with  a  party  of  about  six,  next  August. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,   I  am, 

Yours  very  truly 

W.  G.  C. 

You  are  sure  to  get  good  fishing  at  any 
point  in  this  region  which  you  may  se- 
lect for  your  expedition.  From  Toronto 
you  take  the  Northern  division  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  to  North  Bay  and  change 
there  to  the  Temiskaming  &  Northern 
Ontario  Railroad.  I  should  judge  that 
you  had  better  make  a  start  from  Tema- 
gami Station,  where  there  is  a  good  hotel. 
"The  Ronnoco."  This  is  operated  by  the 
O'Connor  Steamboat  &  Hotel  Co.,  Tema- 
gami, Ont.,  and  you  had  better  write 
ahead  and  reserve  rooms.  These  people 
can  also  secure  a  guide  for  you,  if  you 
think  you  need  one  or  more. 

Get  your  fishing  permit  from  the  Chief 
Game  Warden,  Legislative  Building,  To- 
ronto. The  fee  for  this  is  two  dollars  for 
one  person  or  five  dollars  for  a  family  not 
exceeding  five  persons. 

You  can  secure  an  outfit  for  your  trip 
in  Toronto,  but,  as  you  would  probably 
want  to  bring  this  stuff  back  with  you  on 
your  return  and  would  then  have  to  pay 
a  duty  on  it,  you  had  better  get  what  you 
need   in   Chicago.     Try    the    H.    Channon 
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Company,  Market  and  Randolph  Streets. 
You  can  take  this  outfit  into  Ontario,  de- 
positing amount  of  duty  with  the  custom- 
officer  at  Toronto  and  securing  refund 
when  you  return. 

You  can't  take  any  guns  with  you  or 
a  pistol  with  a  barrel  longer  than  four 
inches.  — H.  W. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — I  am  planning  a  canoe  trip 
for  my  vacation  this  summer,  a  trip  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  down 
one  of  the  rivers  of  Maine.  Will  you  tell 
me  something  about  the  Penobscot,  from 
Northeast  Carry  to  Bangor.  If  there  is 
any  other  river  more  suitable  for  my  pur- 
pose, please  mention  it. 

Would  you  advise  quickest  route  by 
which  I  can  reach  the  starting  point. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 
E.  E.   F. 

The  trip  you  have  mapped  from  North- 
east Carry  to  the  west  branch  of  the 
Penobscot  River  to  the  east  branch  and 
down  the  Penobscot  to  Bangor,  is  a  very 
pleasant  one. 

There  is  another  trip  which,  of  course 
would  take  you  much  longer,  and  that  is 
from  Northeast  Carry  up  the  west  branch 
of  the  Penobscot  to  Mud  Lake  to  Chesun- 
cook,  there  being  a  short  carry  at  this  place. 
Then  there  is  a  carry  of  about  a  mile  from 
Mud  Lake  into  the  south  branch  of  Cham- 
berlain Lake,  then  on  through  Chamberlain 
Lake  to  Heron  Lake.  Through  Heron 
Lake  to  Lake  Churchill,  into  the  Allegash 
River.  Up  the  Allegash  to  St.  John  River. 
Up  the  St.  John  to  the  Canadian  border. 
Thence  on,  making  the  circuit  of  the  state 
of  Maine,  running  into  New  Brunswick  at 
Grand  Falls.  So  on  down  through  New 
Brunswick  to  Fredericton.  Here  you  can 
take  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  back 
home,  or  can  go  on  down  to  St.  John  by 
canoe. 

Or  you  could,  at  Aroostook  Junction, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  below  Grand 
Falls,  swing  into  the  Aroostook  River  and 
on  through  one  or  two  small  lakes,  includ- 
ing Munsungun.  Here  you  have  about  a 
two-mile  carry  to  Spider  Lake.  Then  you 
could  go  back  through  Lake  Churchill, 
Mud  Lake  and  so  on,  the  way  you  came,  to 
Northeast  Carry.  — H.  W. 


Would  you  advise  me  to  take  my  bicycle 
with  me,  and  if  so  should  it  be  crated  or 
not?  Will  there  be  any  charges  on  same 
and  the  amount,  if  any?  Would  there  be 
any  trouble  at  Custom-houses? 

Hoping  you  can  give  me  the  informa- 
tion desired,  I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully. 

W.  J.  T. 

I  should  most  strongly  advise  taking 
your  bicycle  with  you  when  you  make  your 
trip  to  England  this  season.  There  are  so 
many  places  you  can  see  on  a  bicycle  that 
you  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  reach, 
and  the  expense  is  so  small  that  it  will  be 
worth  your  while. 

The  steamship  regulations  require  the 
crating  of  your  bicycle,  and  they  make  a 
nominal  charge  of  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  for  its  transportation.  There  will 
be  no  difficulty  with  the  Custom-house. 

I  would  advise  your  taking  your  bicycle 
apart  and  packing  it  in  your  trunk.  In 
this  way  you  will  be  sure  it  will  not  be 
damaged,  and  at  the  same  time  save  you 
the  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  charges.  If 
you  do  crate  your  wheel,  be  sure  to  rub 
vaseline  on  all  the  nickel  and  bright  work 
parts,  as  it  otherwise  will  be  sure  to  rust 
in  the  hold. 

If  you  intend  to  return  from  the  same 
port,  your  wheel  will  be  stored  for  you  on 
the  pier.  Be  sure  to  have  your  crate  put 
together  with  screws  instead  of  nails.  The 
simplest  way  of  unpacking  would  be  to 
have  the  crate  sent  to  a  bicycle  shop  in 
Liverpool  or  Southampton,  where  they 
will  uncrate  it,  put  it  together,  charging 
you  one  dollar  for  the  service. 

In  England,  the  railway  charge  for  carry- 
ing a  bicycle  is  twelve  cents  for  a  distance 
not  exceeding  twelve  miles ;  eighteen  cents 
for  twenty-five  miles;  thirty-six  cents  for 
seventy-five  miles,  forty-eight  cents  for 
one  hundred  miles.  — H.   W. 


National  Mine,  Mich. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — Expecting  to  take  a  trip  to 
England  this  coming  August  I  write  you 
for  information. 


Musick,  Cal. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — Can  you  tell  me  how  to  polish 
redwood  in  a  satisfactory  manner? 
Sincerely, 

M.  G.  0. 
I  would  say  you  may  polish  redwood 
well  by  first  applying  five  coats  of  varnish, 
a  spar  varnish  being  preferred ;  then  rub 
with  pumice  stone  until  smooth,  applying 
another  coat  of  varnish  carefully  and 
evenly;  polish  with  rotten  stone  which  is 
commonly  known  in  the  Navy  as  holy- 
stone, then  rub  lightly  and  carefully  with 
oil.     This  should  give  the  desired  result. 

— H.  W. 


ANNO  UNCEMENT 

^Individuals  change;  institutions  remain  the  same. 
The  new  management  and  staff  of  THE  O  UTING 
MAGAZINE  are  slightly  different  in  personnel 
from  the  old,  but  the  magazine  itself  will  not 
change  except  to  improve,  nor  will  it  slacken  pace. 
Its  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
will  be  to  reflect  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  outdoor 
world  with  its  diversity  of  sports,  pastimes,  and 
worthy  achievements.  As  outdoor  interests  and 
occupations  change,  it  will  adapt  itself  to  the  new 
needs ;  as  new  problems  and  personalities  arise,  it 
will  endeavor  to  meet  the  one  and  give  scope  to 
the  other. 

€iOn  every  page  and  in  every  stroke  of  pencil 
or  brush  the  aim  will  be  to  reproduce  the  impres- 
sions and  the  experiences  of  those  who  are  now 
living  the  outdoor  life  in  some  of  its  manifold 
phases.  For  those  who  cannot  at  will  reach  the 
fields,  the  forests,  and  the  mountains,  the  magazine 
will  serve  to  recall  the  pleasures  and  adventures 
of  other  days.  And,  finally,  it  will  help  with  prac- 
tical suggestions  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
spend  many  of  their  days  in  the  open. 

HTHE  OUTING  MAGAZINE  it  was  at 
the  beginning  and  so  it  is  now  and  so  it  will  con- 
tinue in  name  and  in  spirit. 

THOMAS   H.    BLODGETT, 

Publisher 


Illustrating  "  1  he  Test  of  a  Code,"  page  6o5. 


Some  day  we  will  meet  again." 


"OHARY. 
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THE    SHIP-DWELLERS 

IN  THE  TRACK   OF   "THE    INNOCENTS"   ABROAD 
BY   ALBERT    BIGELOW    PAINE 

Author  of  "The  Tent- Dwellers" 

[Mr.  Paine  in  this  article  and  those  to  follow  writes  of  a  trip  taken  abroad  early  this 
year.  He  followed  the  path  of  the  "Innocents,"  who,  forty  years  ago,  journeyed  in  foreign 
lands  under  the  guidance  of  Mark  Twain.  Those  Innocents  blamed  a  wonderfully  amus- 
ing trail.  The  experiment  of  taking  a  new  band  of  Innocents  abroad  is  here  undertaken 
in  Mr.  Paine  s  characteristic  manner.    The  illustrations  are  by  Thomas  Fogarty. — Editor.] 

I  My  father  was  kindly  disposed,  but  con- 

servative; that  was  his  habit.  He  said 
that  I  might  look  at  the  book — that  I 
might  even  read  it,  some  day,  when  I  was 
old  enough,  and  I  think  he  added  that 
privately  I  might  call  it  mine — a  privilege 
which  provided  as  well  for  any  claim  I 
might  have  on  the  moon. 

I  don't  think  these  permissions  alto- 
gether satisfied  me.  I  was  already  in  the 
second  reader,  and  the  lust  of  individual 
ownership  was  upon  me.  Besides,  this 
was  a  "New  Pilgrim's  Progress."  We  had 
respect  in  our  house  for  the  old  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  and  I  had  been  encouraged  to 
search  its  pages.  I  had  read  it,  or  read  at 
it,  for  a  good  while  and  my  claim  of  owner- 
ship in  that  direction  had  never  been  dis- 
puted. Now,  here  was  a  brand  new  one, 
and  the  pictures  in  it  looked  most  attrac- 

Thomas  H.  Blodgett. 


THE  BOOK,  AND  THE  DREAM 

T  was  a  long  time  ago — 
far  back  in  another  cen- 
tury— that  my  father 
brought  home  from  the 
village,  one  evening,  a 
brand  new  book.  There 
were  not  so  many  books 
in  those  days,  and  this  was  a  fine  big  one, 
with  black  and  gilt  covers  and  such  a  lot 
of  pictures. 

I  was  at  an  age  to  claim  things.  I  said 
the  book  was  my  book  and,  later,  peti- 
tioned my  father  to  establish  that  claim. 
(I  remember  we  were  climbing  through 
the  bars  at  the  time,  having  driven  the 
cows  to  the  further  pasture.) 

Copyright,  1909,  by 
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Night  after  night  my  mother  read  aloud  from  "The  Innocents  Abroad." 


tive.  I  was  especially  enamored  of  the 
frontispiece,  "The  Pilgrim's  Vision,"  show- 
ing the  "Innocents"  on  their  way  "abroad," 
standing  on  the  deck  of  the  Quaker  City 
and  gazing  at  Bible  pictures  in  the  sky. 

I  do  not  remember  how  the  question  of 
ownership  settled  itself.  I  do  remember 
how  the  book  that  winter  became  the 
nucleus  of  our  family  circle,  and  how  night 
after  night  my  mother  read  aloud  from  it 
while  the  rest  of  us  listened,  and  often  the 
others  laughed. 

I  did  not  laugh— not  then.  In  the  first 
place,  I  would  not,  in  those  days,  laugh  at 
any  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  especially  at  a 
new  one,  and  then  I  had  not  arrived  at  the 
point  of  sophistication  where  a  joke,  a 
literary  joke,  registers.  To  me  it  was  all 
true,  all  romance — all  poetry — the  story 
of  those  happy  voyagers  who  sailed  in  a 
ship  of  dreams  to  lands  beyond  the  sun- 
rise, where  men  with  turbans,  long  flowing 
garments  and  Bible  whiskers  rode  on 
camels;  where  ruined  columns  rose  in  a 
desert  that  was  once  a  city;  where  the 
Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids  looked  out  over 
the  sands  that  had  drifted  about  them 
long  and  long  before  the  wise  men  of  the 
East  had  seen  the  Star  rise  over  Bethlehem. 
5i6 


In  the  big,  bleak  farmhouse  on  the 
wide,  bleak  Illinois  prairie  I  looked  into 
the  open  fire  and  dreamed.  Some  day, 
somehow,  I  would  see  those  distant  lands. 
I  would  sail  away  on  that  ship  with  "  Dan  " 
and  "Jack"  and  "The  Doctor"  to  the 
Far  East,  and  I  would  visit  Damascus  and 
Jerusalem  and  pitch  my  camp  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Nile.  Very  likely  I  should  decide 
to  remain  there  and  live  happy  ever  after. 

How  the  dreams  of  youth  stretch  down 
the  years,  and  fade,  and  change.  Only 
this  one  did  not  fade,  and  I  thought  it  did 
not  change.  I  learned  to  laugh  with  the 
others,  by  and  by,  but  the  romance  and 
the  poetry  of  the  pilgrimage  did  not  grow 
dim.  The  argonauts  of  the  Quaker  City 
sailed  always  in  a  halo  of  romance  to  har- 
bors of  the  forgotten  days.  As  often  as  I 
picked  up  the  book  the  dream  was  fresh 
and  new,  though  realization  seemed  ever 
farther  and  still  farther  ahead. 

Then  all  at  once,  there,  just  within  reach, 
it  lay.  There  was  no  reason  why,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  I  should  not  follow  the 
track  of  those  old  first  "Innocents 
Abroad."  Of  course  I  was  dreaming 
again — only,  this  time,  perhaps,  I  could 
make  the  dream  come  true. 


The  Ship-Dwellers 
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OTHER    BOOKS,    AND    REALITIES 

I  began  to  read  advertisements.  I  found 
that  a  good  many  shiploads  of  "Pilgrims" 
had  followed  that  first  little  band  to  the 
Orient — that  the  first  "ocean  picnic" 
steamer,  which  set  sail  in  June  forty-two 
years  before,  had  started  a  fashion  in  sea 
excursioning  which  had  changed  only  in 
details.  Ocean  picnics  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  made  in  winter,  now,  and 
the  vessels  used  for  them  were  fully  eight 
times  as  big  as  the  old  Quaker  City  which 
had  been  a  side-wheel  steamer,  and  grand 
no  doubt  for  her  period,  with  a  register 
proudly  advertised  at  eighteen  hundred 
tons!  Itineraries,  too,  varied  more  or  less, 
but  Greece,  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land 
were  still  names  to  conjure  with.  Ad- 
vertisements of  cruises  were  plentiful  and 
literature  on  the  subject  was  luminous 
and  exciting.  A  small  table  by  my  bed 
became  gorgeous  with  prospectuses  in 
blue  and  gold  and  crimson  sunset  dyes. 
The  Sphynx,  the  Pyramids  and  prows  of 
stately  vessels  looked  out  from  many 
covers  and  became  backgrounds  for  lofty, 
dark  blue  camels  and  dusky  men  of  fan- 
tastic dress.  Often  I  woke  in  the  night 
and  lit  my  lamp  and  consulted  these 
things.  When  I  went  to  the  city  I  made 
the  lives  of  various  agents  miserable  with 
my  inquiries.  It  was  hard — it  was  nerve- 
racking  to  decide.  But  on  one  of  these 
occasions  I  overheard  the  casual  remark 
that  the  S.  S.  Grosser  Kiirfurst  would  set 
out  on  her  cruise  to  the  Orient  with  two 
tons  of  dressed  chicken  and  four  thousand 
bottles  of  champagne. 


I  hesitated  no  longer.  Dear  me,  my 
dream  had  changed,  then,  after  all.  Such 
things  had  not  in  the  least  concerned  the 
boy  who  had  looked  into  the  open  fire  and 
pictured  a  pilgrimage  to  Damascus  and 
Jerusalem  and  a  camp  on  the  borders  of 
the  Nile. 

Ill 

GOOD-BYE 

My  remembrance  of  the  next  few  days 
is  hazy — that  is,  it  is  kaleidescopic.  I  re- 
call doing  a  good  many  things  in  a  hurry 
and  receiving  a  good  deal  of  advice.  Also 
the  impression  that  everybody  in  the  world 
except  myself  had  been  everywhere  in  the 
world,  and  that  presently  they  were  all  go- 
ing again,  and  that  I  should  find  them,  no 
doubt,  strewn  all  the  way  from  Gibraltar 
to  Jerusalem,  when  I  had  been  persuading 
myself  that  in  the  places  Ihad  intended 
to  visit  I  should  meet  only  the  fantastic 
stranger.  Suddenly  it  was  two  days  be- 
fore sailing.  Then  it  was  the  day  before 
sailing.     Then  it  was  sailing  day! 

Perhaps  it  was  the  hurry  and  stress  of 
those  last  days;  perhaps  it  is  the  feeling 
natural  to  such  a  proximity.  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  know  that  during  those 
final  flying  hours,  when  I  was  looking 
across  the  very  threshold  of  realization, 
the  old  fascination  faded,  and  if  somebody 
had  only  suggested  a  good  reason  for  my 
staying  at  home,  I  would  have  stayed 
there,  and  I  would  have  given  that  person 
something  nice,  besides.  But  nobody  did 
it.  Not  a  soul  was  thoughtful  enough  to 
hint  that  I  was  either  needed  or  desired 
in  my  native  land,  and  I  was  too  modest  to 
mention  it  myself. 


Good-bye. 
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Flirtations. 

There  had  been  rain,  but  it  was  bright 
enough  that  February  morning  of  depart- 
ure— just  a  bit  squally  along  the  west. 
What  a  gay  crowd  there  was  at  the  pier 
and  on  the  vessel.  I  thought  all  of  New 
York  must  be  going.  That  was  a  mistake 
— they  were  mostly  visitors,  as  I  dis- 
covered later.  It  would  average  three 
visitors  to  one  passenger,  I  should  think. 
I  had  more  than  that — twice  as  many.  I 
am  not  boasting — they  came  mainly  to  see 
that  I  got  aboard,  and  stayed  there,  and 
to  see  that  I  didn't  lose  most  of  my  things. 
They  knew  me  and  what  I  would  be  likely 
to  do,  alone.  They  wanted  to  steer  me 
to  the  right  stateroom  and  distribute  my 
traps.  Then  they  could  put  me  in  charge 
of  providence  and  the  deck-steward,  and 
wash  their  hands  of  me,  and  feel  that 
whatever  happened  they  had  done  their 
duty  and  were  not  to  blame.  So  I  had 
six,  as  I  say,  and  we  worked  our  way 
through,  among  the  passengers  and  vis- 
itors who  seemed  to  be  all  talking  and 
laughing  at  once  or  pawing  over  mail  and 
packages  heaped  upon  the  cabin  table. 
I  didn't  feel  like  laughing  and  talking,  and 
I  wasn't  interested  in  the  mail.  Almost 
everybody  in  the  world  that  meant  any- 
thing to  me  was  in  my  crowd,  and  they 
were  going  away,  presently,  to  leave  me 
on  this  big  ship,  among  strangers,  bound 


for  strange  lands.  My 
long  dream  of  the  Orient 
dwindled  to  a  decrepit 
thing. 

But  presently  we 
found  my  stateroom  and 
it  was  gratifying.  I  was 
impressed  with  its  regal 
furnishings.  After  all, 
there  were  compensa- 
tions in  a  habitation 
like  that.  Besides,  there 
were  always  the  two 
tons  of  dressed  chicken 
and  those  thousands  of 
champagne.  I  became 
more  cheerful.  Only,  I 
wish  the  ship  people 
ra4^  wouldn't  find  it  neces- 
J  sary  to  blow  their  whistle 

^  so  loud  and  suddenly  to 

send  one's  friends  ashore. 
There  is  no  chance   to 
carry    off    somebody  — 
somebody  you  would  enjoy  having  along. 
They  blow  that  thing  until  it  shivers  the 
very  marrow  of  one's  soul. 

How  the  visitors  do  crowd  ashore.  A 
word — a  last  kiss — a  "God  bless  you" — 
your  own  are  gone  presently — you  are  left 
merely  standing  there,  abandoned,  ma- 
rooned, deserted — feeling  somehow  that 
it's  all  wrong,  and  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it.  Why  don't  those 
people  hurry?  You  Want  to  get  away, 
now;  you  want  it  over  with. 

A  familiar  figure  fights  its  way  up  the 
gangplank,  breasting  the  shoreward  tide. 
Your  pulse  jumps — they  are  going  to  take 
you  home,  after  all.  But  no,  he  only  comes 
to  tell  you  that  your  six  will  be  at  a  certain 
place  near  the  end  of  the  dock,  where  you 
can  see  them,  and  wave  to  them. 

You  push  to  the  ship's  side  for  a  place 
at  the  rail.  The  last  visitors  are  strag- 
gling off,  now,  even  to  the  final  official. 
Then  somewhere  somebody  does  some- 
thing that  slackens  the  cables,  the  remain- 
ing gangplank  is  dragged  away.  That 
whistle  again,  and  then  a  band — our  band 
— turns  loose  a  perfect  storm  of  music. 

We  are  going!  We  are  going!  We  have 
dropped  away  from  the  pier  and  are  glid- 
ing past  the  rows  of  upturned  faces,  the 
lines  of  frantic  handkerchiefs.  Yes,  oh, 
yes,  we  are  going — there  is  no  turning  back, 
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now,  no  changing  of  one's  mind  again. 
All  the  cares  of  work,  the  claims  of  home — 
they  cannot  reach  us  any  more.  Those 
waiting  at  the  pier's  end  to  wave  as  we 
pass — whatever  life  holds  for  me  is  cen- 
tered there,  and  I  am  leaving  it  all  behind. 
There  they  are,  now!  Wave!  Wave! 
Oh,  I  did  not  know  it  would  be  like  this. 
I  did  not  suppose  that  I  might — need  an- 
other handkerchief. 

The  smoke  of  a  tug  drifts  between — I 
have  lost  them.  No,  there  they  are  again, 
still  waving.  That  white  spot — that  is  a 
little  furry  coat — such  a  little  furry  coat 
and  getting  so  far  off,  and  so  blurry.  My 
glass — if  I  can  only  get  hold  of  myself 
enough  to  see  through  it.  Yes,  there  they 
are!  Oh,  those  wretched  boats  to  drift 
in  and  shut  that  baby  figure  away!  Now 
they  are  gone,  but  I  cannot  find  her  again. 
The  smoke,  the  mist  and  a  sudden  drift  of 
snow  have  swept  between.  I  have  lost 
the  direction — I  don't  know  where  to  look 
any  more.  It  is  all  over — we  are  off — we 
are  going  out  to  sea! 


IV 


IN  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  INNOCENTS 

We  are  through  luncheon;  we  have  left 
Sandy  Hook,  and  the  shores  have  dropped 
behind  the  western  horizon.  It  was  a 
noble  luncheon  we  sat  down  to  as  we 
crossed  the  lower  bay.  One  stopped  at 
the  serving  table  to  admire  an  exhibition 
like  that.  Banked  up  in  splendid  pyra- 
mids as  for  a  World's  Fair  display,  gar- 
nished and  embroidered  and  fringed  with 
every  inviting  trick  of  decoration,  it  was 
a  spectacle  to  take  one's  breath  and  make 
him  resolve  to  consume  it  all.  One  felt 
that  he  could  recover  a  good  deal  on  a 
luncheon  like  that,  but  I  think  the  most  of 
us  recovered  too  much.  I  am  sure,  now, 
that  I  did — a  good  deal  too  much — and 
that  my  selections  were  not  the  best — not 
for  the  beginning  of  a  strange,  new  life  at 
sea.  Then  there  was  Laura — Laura,  age 
fourteen,  whose  place  at  the  table  is  next 
to  mine,  and  a  rather  sturdy  young  person; 
I  think  she  also  considered  the  bill  of  fare 
too  casually.  She  ventured  the  informa- 
tion that  this  was  her  second  voyage,  that 
the  first  had  been  a  short  trip  on  a  smaller 
vessel  and  that  she  had  been  seasick.     She 


did  not  intend  to  be  seasick  on  a  fine,  big 
steamer  like  this,  and  I  could  tell  by  the 
liberality  with  which  she  stowed  away  the 
satisfying  German  provender  that  she  had 
enjoyed  an  early  and  light  breakfast,  fol- 
lowed by  brisk  exercise  in  getting  to  the 
ship.  The  tables  were  gay  with  flowers; 
the  company  looked  happy,  handsome  and 
well-dressed;  the  music  was  inspiring. 
Friends  left  behind  seemed  suddenly  very 
far  away  We  had  become  a  little  world 
all  to  ourselves — most  of  us  strangers  to 
one  another,  but  thrown  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass here  and  likely  to  remain  associates 
for  weeks,  even  months.  What  a  big, 
jolly  picnic  it  was!    After  all. 

Outside  it  was  bleak  and  squally,  but 
no  matter.  The  air  was  fine  and  salt  and 
invigorating.  The  old  Quaker  City  had 
been  held  by  storm  at  anchor  in  the  lower 
bay.  We  were  already  down  the  Narrows 
and  heading  straight  for  the  open  sea. 
Land  presently  lost  its  detail  and  became 
a  dark  outline.  That,  too,  sank  lower  and 
became  grayer  and  fell  back  into  the  mist. 
I  remember  that  certain  travelers  had  dis- 
played strong  emotions  on  seeing  their 
native  land  disappear.  I  had  none — none 
of  any  consequence.  I  had  symptoms, 
though,  and  I  recognized  them.  Like 
Laura,  age  fourteen,  I  had  taken  a  shorter 
voyage  on  a  poorer  ship,  and  I  had  decided 
that  this  would  be  different.  I  had  en- 
gaged a  steamer  chair,  and  soon  after 
luncheon  I  thought  I  would  take  a  cigar 
and  a  book  on  Italy  and  come  out  here 


One  of  them  is  as  amiable  as  she  is  pretty. 
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and  sit  in  it — in  the  chair, 
of  course — and  smoke  and 
think  and  look  out  to  sea. 
But  when  I  got  to  the  door 
of  my  stateroom  and   felt 
the    great    vessel    take    a 
slow,  curious  side-step  and 
caught  a  faint  whiff  of  lin- 
oleum    and    varnish 
from  the  newly  ren- 
ovated   cabin,    I   de- 
cided  to   forego   the 
cigar    and 
guideb  ook 
and  to  take  a 
volume   on 
mind  cure  in- 
stead 

It  seems  a  good 
ship,  though,  and  I 
feel  that  we  shall  all 
learn  to  be  proud  of 

her,  in  time.  In  a  little  prospectus  pamphlet 
I  have  here  I  find  some  of  her  measure- 
ments and  capacities  and  I  have  been 
comparing  them  with  those  of  the  Quaker 
City,  the  first  steamer  to  set  out  on  this 
Oriental  cruise.  If  she  were  traveling 
along  beside  us  to-day  I  suppose  she  would 
look  like  a  private  yacht.  She  must  have 
had  trouble  with  a  sea  like  this.  She  was 
less  than  three  hundred  feet  long,  I  be- 
lieve, and  as  already  mentioned  her  ton- 
nage was  registered  at  eighteen  hundred. 
The  figures  set  down  in  this  prospectus  for 
this  vessel  are  a  good  deal  bigger  than  those, 
but  they  are  still  too  modest.  The  figures 
quote  her  as  being  a  trifle  less  than  six 
hundred  feet  long,  but  I  can  see  in  both 
directions  from  where  I  sit,  and  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  it  would  take  me  hours  to  get 
either  to  her  bow  or  stern.  I  don't  believe 
I  could  do  it  in  that  time.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  at  least  a  half  mile  to  my  state- 
room. 

The  prospectus  is  correct,  however,  in 
one  item.  It  says  that  the  Kiirjurst  has 
a  displacement  of  twenty-two  thousand 
tons.  That  is  handsome,  and  it  is  not  too 
much;  I  realized  that  some  moments  ago. 
When  I  felt  our  noble  vessel  "sashay"  in 
her  slow  majestic  fashion  toward  Cuba, 
then  pause  to  revolve  the  matter  a  little 
and  after  concluding  to  sink,  suddenly  set 
out  in  a  long,  slow,  upward  slide  for  the 
moon,  I  knew  that  her  displacement  was 
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all  that  was 
claimed  for  it, 
and    I    pre- 
pared for  the 
worst;  so  did 
Laura    and 
started  for  her 
stateroom, 
suddenly. 

Later:  I 
don't  know 
how  many  of 
our  party 
went  down  to 
dinner.  I 
know  one  that 
did  not  go. 
The  music  is 
good,  but  I 
can  hear  it 
very  well  from 
where  I  am. 
No  doubt  the  dinner  is  good,  too,  but  I 
am  satisfied  to  give  it  absent  treatment. 

There  is  a  full-blown  Scientist  in  the 
next  room.  She  keeps  saying  "Mind  is 
all.  Mind  is  all.  This  nothing.  This  is 
— this  is  just — "  after  which,  the  Earth- 
quake. 

What  an  amazing  ocean  it  is  to  be  able 
to  toss  this  mighty  ship  about  in  such  a 
way!  I  suppose  there  is  no  hope  of  her 
sinking.     No  hope! 

Somebody  sent  me  a  basket  of  fruit.  I 
vaguely  wonder  what  it  is  like,  and  if  I 
shall  ever  know?  I  suppose  there  are  men 
who  could  untie  that  paper  and  look  at  it. 
I  could  stand  in  awe  of  a  man  like  that.    I 

could 

However,  it  is  no  matter;  there  is  no 
such  man. 

But  it  was  bright  next  morning,  though 
a  heavy  sea  was  still  running.  I  was  by 
no  means  perfectly  happy,  but  I  struggled 
on  deck,  quite  early,  and  found  company. 
A  stout  youngish  man  was  marching  round 
and  round  vigorously  as  if  the  number  of 
laps  he  might  achieve  was  vital.  He 
fetched  up  suddenly  as  I  stepped  on  deck. 
He  spoke  with  quick  energy. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  earnestly,  "per- 
haps you  can  tell  me,  it's  important;  and 
I  want  to  know;  is  a  seasick  man  better 
off  if  he  walks  or  sits  still?  I'm  seasick.  I 
confess  it,  fully.     My  interior  economy  is 
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all  disqualified  and  I  want  advice.  Now 
tell  me,  is  a  seasick  rnan  better  off  when 
he  walks,  or  when  he  sits  still?" 

I  gave  it  up,  and  the  Diplomat  (we 
learned  later  that  he  was  connected  with 
the  consular  service)  passed  to  the  next 
possible  source  of  information.  1  heard 
him  propounding  his  inquiries  several 
times  during  the  morning  as  new  arrivals 
appeared  on  deck.  He  was  the  most  hon- 
est man  on  the  ship.  The  rest  of  us  did 
not  confess  that  we  were  seasick.  We  had 
a  bad  cold  or  rheumatism  or  dyspepsia  or 
locomotor-ataxia  or  pleurisy — all  sorts  of 
things — but  we  were  not  seasick.  It  was 
remarkable  what  a  floating  hospital  of  mis- 
cellaneous complaints  the  ship  had  sud- 
denly become,  and  how  suddenly  they  all 
disappeared  that  afternoon  when  the  sea 
went  down. 

It  was  Lincoln's  birthday  and,  inspired 
by  the  lively  appearance  of  the  deck,  a 
kindly  promotor  of  entertainment  went 
among  the  passengers  inviting  them  to  take 
part  in  some  sort  of  simple  exercises  for 
the  evening.  Our  pleasure  excursion 
seemed  really  to  have  begun, 
now,  and  walking  leisurely 
around  the  promenade  deck 
one  could  get  a  fair  impres- 
sion of  our  com- 
pany and  cast  the 
horoscope.  They 
were  a  fair  average 
of  Americans,  on 
the  whole,  with  a 
heavy  percentage 
of  foreign  faces, 
mostly  German. 
Referring  to  the 
passenger  list  one 
discovered  that  we 
hailed  from  many 
states,  but  when  I 
drifted  into  the 
German  purlieus 
of  that  register 
and  found  such 
prefixes  as  Herr 
Regierungs-pr  a  si- 
dent  a.  D.,  and 
Frau  Regierungs- 
prasident  a.  D., 
and  looking  farther 
discovered  Herr 
Kommerzi  e  n  r  a  t , 
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HerrOberprasidialrat  von  and  a  few  more 
high-power  explosives  like  that,  I  said,"This 
is  not  an  excursion,  after  all;  it  is  a  court 
assembly."  I  did  not  know  in  the  least 
what  these  titles  meant,  but  I  was  uneasy. 
I  had  the  feeling  that  the  owner  of  any  one 
of  them  could  nod  to  the  executioner  and 
dismiss  me  permanently  from  the  ship. 
The  interpreter  came  along  just  then.  He 
said: 

"Do  not  excite  yourself.  They  are  not 
so  dangerous  as  they  look.  It  is  only  as 
one  would  say,  'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Councilman- 
ofthethirdward  Jones,  or  Mr.  Mayorof- 
Oshkosh  Smith,  or  Mrs.  Commissionerof- 
highways  Brown.'  It  is  pure  decoration; 
nothing  fatal  will  occur."  I  felt  better 
then  and  set  out  to  identify  some  of  the 
owners  of  this  furniture.  It  was  as  the  in- 
terpreter had  said — there  was  no  danger. 
A  man  with  a  six-story  title  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  coun- 
trymen except  when  he  tried  to  sign  it. 
But  a  thing  like  that  must  be  valuable  in 
Germany;  otherwise  he  would  not  go  to 
the  great  trouble  and  expense  of  lugging 
such  a  burden  around  on  a  trip  like  this, 
when  one  usually  wants  to  travel  light. 

The  ship  gave  us  a  surprise,  that  night, 
and  it  was  worth  while.     When  we  got  to 
the  dining  room  we  found  it  decorated  with 
the  interwoven  colors  of  two  nations; 
the  tables  likewise  radiant,  and  there 
were  menus  with  the  picture  of   Ab- 
raham    Lincoln  outside.     We 
were  far  out  in  the  blackness  of 
the  ocean,  now,  but   here  was 
brilliant  a  spot  as  you  would 
find  at  Sherry's  or 
Delmonico's,  and  a 
little  company   of 
two  hundred  trav- 
elers gathered  from 
the  world's  end  to 
do   honor   to  the 
pioneer  boy  of  Ken- 
tucky.    There  was 
an  electric   display 
when  the  ice  cream 
came   on.       The 
lights  suddenly 
went   out    and    an 
instant  later  re- 
turned,   but    this 
time  in  many  col- 
ors.     Then   the 
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uniformed  waiters  marched  in,  each 
bearing  a  lighted  tray  of  ices  and  en- 
circled the  dining  room  around  and 
around,  passing  between  the  tables  while 
the  band  played  and  we  beat  time  with  a 
measured  clapping  of  our  hands.  Certainly 
the  Germans  know  how  to  play,  and  we 
joined  in  like  any  other  band  of  children 
gathered  for  a  birthday  party.  After  the 
dinner  came  our  little  exercises,  and  if  they 
were  not  distinguished  they  were  at  least 
simple,  and  nobody  was  bored — for  very 
long.  I  think  many  of  us  there  had  never 
observed  Lincoln's  birthday  before,  and  it 
was  fitting  enough  that  we  should  begin 
at  such  a  time  and  place.  I  know  we  all 
rose  and  joined  in  "America"  and  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  at  the  close,  and 
we  are  not  likely  to  forget  that  mid-ocean 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  America's  great- 
est, gentlest  hero. 


DAYS    AT   SEA 

We  have  settled  down  into  a  pleasant 
routine  of  lazy  life.  Most  of  us  are  regu- 
larly on  deck  now,  though  one  sees  new 
faces  daily,  here  and  there,  as  some  one 
whose  particular  malady  under  whatever 
name  has  finally  yielded  to  time  and  restor- 


atives. We  have  taken  up  such  amuse- 
ments as  please  us — reading,  games,  gos- 
sip, diaries,  picture-puzzles,  and  there  are 
even  one  or  two  mild  flirtations  discover- 
able. In  the  "booze-bazaar"  (the  Diplo- 
mat's name  for  the  smoking  room)  the  rep- 
robates find  solace  in  pleasant  mixtures 
and  droll  stories,  while  they  win  one  an- 
other's money  at  diverting  games.  They 
are  an  attractive  lot — the  reprobates.  One 
can  hardly  tear  himself  away  from  them, 
only  the  odors  of  the  smoking  room  are 
not  quite  attractive,  as  yet.  I  am  no 
longer  seasick,  at  least  not  definitely  so, 
but  I  still  say,  "Mind  is  all"  as  I  pass 
through  the  smoking  room. 

We  are  getting  well  acquainted,  too,  for 
the  brief  period  of  time  we  have  been  to- 
gether. It  does  not  seem  brief,  however. 
That  bleak  day  of  departure  in  North 
River  is  already  far  back  in  the  past,  as 
far  back  as  if  it  belonged  to  another  period, 
which  indeed  it  does.  We  are  becoming 
acquainted,  as  I  say.  We  are  rapidly 
finding  out  one  another's  names;  whether 
we  are  married,  single  or  divorced — and 
why;  what,  if  anything,  we  do  when  we 
are  at  home;  how  we  happened  to  come 
on  this  trip,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  in- 
formation— useful  on  a  ship  like  this, 
where  the  voyage  is  to  be  a  long  one  and 
associations  more  or  less  continuous.     We 
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form  into  little  groups 
and  discuss  these  things 
— our  own  affairs  first, 
and  then  presently  we 
shift  the  personnel  of 
our  groups  and  discuss 
each  other,  and  are  happy 
and  satisfied,  and  feel 
that  the  cruise  is  a  suc- 
cess. 

There  are  not  many 
young  people  on  the  ship 
—  a  condition  which 
would  seem  to  have 
prevailed  on  these  long 
ocean  excursions  since 
the  first  Oriental  pil- 
grimage, forty-two  years 
ago.  I  suppose  the  pros- 
pect of  several  months 
on  one  ship,  with  sight- 
seeing in  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  land,  does  not  look 
attractive  enough  to  the 
average  young  person 
who  is  thinking  of  gayer 
things.  One  can  be  gay 
enough  on  shipboard, 
however,  where  there 
is  a  good  band  of  music; 
a  quarter  deck  to  dance 
on:  nooks  on  the  sun  deck  to  flirt  in; 
promenades  and  shuffleboard,  with  full- 
dress  every  night  at  dinner.  Then  after- 
ward, there  are  games — or  perhaps  prome- 
nades by  moonlight,  and  always  and  every- 
where refreshments — great  trays  with 
bouillon  or  lemonade  or  tea  or  coffee,  with 
cakes  and  sandwiches.  One  does  not  need 
to  have  an  idle  time  on  an  excursion  like 
this  if  he  doesn't  want  it;  which  most  of 
us  do,  however,  because  we  are  no  longer 
entirely  young,  and  just  loaf  around  and 
talk  of  unimportant  things  and  pretend  to 
read  up  on  the  places  we  are  going  to  see. 

We  need  to  do  that.  What  we  don't 
know  about  history  and  geography  on  the 
ship  would  sink  it.  Most  of  us  who  have 
been  to  school,  even  if  it  is  a  good  while 
ago,  keep  sort  of  mental  pictures  of  the 
hemispheres,  and  preserve  the  sound  of 
certain  old  familiar  names.  We  live  under 
the  impression  that  this  is  knowledge,  and 
it  passes  well  enough  for  that  until  a  time 
comes  like  this  when  particular  places  on 
the  map  are  to  be  visited  and  particular 
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associations  are  to  be  recalled.  Then,  of 
course,  we  start  in  to  classify  and  dis- 
tinguish, and  suddenly  find  that  there  is 
scarcely  anything  to  classify  and  still  less 
to  distinguish.  I  am  morally  certain  that 
there  are  not  ten  of  us  on  this  vessel  that 
could  tell  with  certainty  the  difference  be- 
tween Deucalion  and  Deuteronomy,  or  be- 
tween the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the 
Golden  Horn.  The  brightest  man  on  the 
ship  this  morning  asked  if  Algiers  was  in 
Egypt  or  Spain,  and  a  dashing  high-school 
girl  wanted  to  know  if  Greece  were  not  a 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  I  could  confess  to 
some  things  on  my  own  account,  if  I 
would,  and  were  writing  a  volume  of  con- 
fessions, which  I  am  not.  Besides,  I  knew 
better  anyhow;  it  was  only  that  my  infor- 
mation had  gone  to  seed.  We  shall  all 
know  better  when  we  are  through  with 
this  trip.  We  shall  be  wonders  in  the  mat- 
ter of  knowledge,  and  we  shall  get  it  from 
first  hands.  We  shall  no  longer  confuse 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  or  a  peristyle 
with  a  stadium.     We  are  going  to  be  able 
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to  distinguish  these  things 
is  why  we  are  here. 

Inthematter  of  our  amusements, 
picture-puzzles  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead.  They  are  fascinating  things, 
once  one  gets  the  habit.  They  sell 
them  on  this  ship,  and  nearly 
everybody  has  one  or  more.  The 
tables  in  the  forward  cabin  are 
full  of  them,  and  after  dinner  there 
is  a  group  around  each  table  paw- 
ing over  the  pieces  in  a  rapt  way 
or  offering  advice  to  whoever  happens  to 
be  setting  them.  Some  of  these  puzzles 
are  marvelously  intricate  and  require  days 
to  solve.  Once  solved,  they  are  duly  ad- 
mired and  then  broken  up  and  loaned  or 
exchanged.  Certain  of  our  middle-aged 
ladies  in  particular  find  comfort  in  the  pic- 
ture-puzzles, and  sit  all  day  in  their  steamer 
chairs  with  the  pieces  on  a  large  paste- 
board cover,  shifting  and  trying  and  fitting 
them  into  place.  One  wonders  what  bles- 
sing those  old  Quaker  City  pilgrims  had 
that  took  the  place  of  the  fascinating  pic- 
ture-puzzle. 

We  are  getting  south,  now,  and  the 
weather  is  much  warmer.  The  sun  is 
bright,  too,  and  a  little  rainbow  travels 
with  the  ship,  just  over  the  port  screw. 
When  the  water  is  fairly  quiet  the  decks 
are  really  gay.  New  faces  still  appear, 
however.  Every  little  while  there  is  a 
fresh  arrival,  as  it  were;  a  fluttering  out 
from  some  inner  tangle  of  sea  magic 
and  darkness,  just  as  a  butterfly  might 
emerge  from  a  cocoon.  Some  of  them  do 
not  stay.  We  run  into  a  cross-sea  or  a 
swell,  or  something,  and  they  disappear 
again,  and  their  places  at  the  table  remain 
vacant.  The  Diplomat  continues  his  fight 
and  his  inquiries.  Every  little  while  one 
may  hear  him  ask:  "  Is  it  better  for  a  sea- 
sick man  to  walk  or  to  sit  down?"  The 
Diplomat  never  denies  his  condition.  "Oh, 
Lord,  I'm  seasick,"  he  says.  "I'd  be  sick 
on  a  duckpond.     I'd  be  sick  if  the  ship 
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was  tied  to  the  dock.  I'd  be  sick  if  any- 
body told  me  I  was  on  a  ship.  Say,  what 
is  a  fellow  like  that  to  do  anyway?  And 
here  I  am  bound  for  Jerusalem!" 

Down  here  the  water  is  very  blue.  We 
might  be  sailing  on  a  great  tub  of  indigo. 
One  imagines  that  to  take  up  a  glass  of  it 
would  be  to  dip  up  pure  Ultramarine.  I 
mentioned  this  to  the  Diplomat. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  cracker-jack  of 
an  ocean,  but  I  don't  care  for  it  just  now." 

But  what  a  lonely  ocean  it  is!  Not  a 
vessel,  not  a  sail,  not  a  column  of  smoke 
on  the  horizon! 

We  are  officially  German  on  this  ship 
and  the  language  prevails.  Our  passenger 
list  shows  that  we  are  fully  half  German, 
I  believe,  and  of  course  all  the  officers  and 
stewards  are  of  that  race.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  everybody  on  the  ship, 
almost,  speaks  or  tries  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage. Persons  one  would  never  suspect 
of  such  a  thing  do  it,  and  some  of  them 
pretty  well,  too.  I  even  got  reckless  and 
shameless,  and  from  a  long-buried  past 
produced  a  few  German  remarks  of  my 
own.  They  were  only  about  ten  carat 
assay,  but  they  were  accepted  at  par.  I 
remember  an  old  and  very  dear  German 
man  in  America  who  once  said  to  me, 
speaking  of  his  crops,  "  Der  early  corn,  he 
iss  all  right;  aber  der  late  corn,  she's 
bad!" 

My  German  is  not  as  good  as  his  English, 
but  you'd  think  it  was  better,  the  serious 
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way  these  stewards  accept  it.  They  rec- 
ognize the  quality — they  have  many  car- 
goes of  the  same  brand. 

We  have  two  exceedingly  pretty  girls 
on  this  ship — one  of  them  as  amiable,  as 
gentle,  as  lovely  in  every  way  as  she  is 
pretty.  The  other — well,  she  is  pretty 
enough  in  all  conscience,  and  she  may  be 
amiable — I  wouldn't  want  to  be  unfair  in 
my  estimate — but  if  she  is,  she  has  a  genius 
for  concealing  it  from  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers. Her  chief  characteristic  besides 
her  comeliness  seems  to  be  a  conviction 
that  she  has  made  a  mistake  in  coming 
with  such  a  crowd. 

We  can't  domesticate  that  girl— she 
won't  mix  with  us.  The  poor  old  Promo- 
tor,  one  of  the  kindliest  creatures  alive, 
approached  her  with  an  invitation  to  read 
aloud  a  small  selection  for  the  little  Lincoln 
memorial  he  was  preparing.  She  declined 
chillily — gave  him  the  "icy  mitt" — the 
Diplomat  said. 

"I  nevah  do  anything  on  shipboahd," 
she  declared,  and  ignored  his  apologies. 

She  spends  most  of  her  time  disposed  in 
a  ravishing  fashion  in  a  steamer  chair, 
reading  a  novel  or  letting  the  volume  drop 
listlessly  at  her  side,  with  one  of  her  dainty 
fingers  between  the  pages  to  mark  the 
place,  while  her  spirit  lives  in  other  worlds 
than  ours.  The  Promotor  says  she  is  cold 
and  frigidly  beautiful — a  winter  landscape. 
But  then  the  Promotor  is  a  simple  forgiving 
soul.  1  think  she 
is  just  flitter  and 
frosting  —  just  a 
Christmas  card.  A 
ship  like  this  is 
democratic — it  has 
to  be.  We  are  all 
just  people  here. 

It  is  also  cos- 
mopolitan— it  has 
to  be  that,  too, 
with  a  crowd  like 
ours.  This  Sunday 
evening  affords 
an    example   of 

what  I  mean.  In  the  dining  room  for- 
ward there  are  religious  exercises — prayers 
and  a  song  service  under  the  direction  of 
the  Promotor — a  repetition,  no  doubt,  of 
the  very  excellent  programme  given  this 
morning.  Far  aft,  on  the  quarter  deck,  a 
dance  is  in  progress,  under  the  direction,  I 


believe,  of  our  German  contingent;  while 
amidships,  in  the  "booze-bazaar"  the  rep- 
robates and  their  Godless  friends  are  en- 
gaged in  revelry,  probably  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Satan.  The  ship  is  very  long  and 
the  entertainments  do  not  conflict,  or  com- 
pete. One  may  select  whatever  best  ac- 
cords with  his  taste  and  morals;  or,  if  he 
likes  variety,  he  may  divide  his  time. 
Everything  is  running  wide  open  as  this 
luminous  speck  of  life — a  small  self-consti- 
tuted world — goes  throbbing  through  the 
dark. 

VI 

WE    BECOME    HISTORY 

We  had  been  four  days  at  sea,  boring 
our  way  into  the  sunrise  at  the  rate  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  a  day,  when 
we  met  the  "Great  Sight" — the  American 
fleet  of  sixteen  ships  of  war,  returning  from 
its  cruise  around  the  world. 

It  had  been  rumored  among  us  when  we 
left  New  York  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  such  a  meeting.  It  was  only  a  possi- 
bility, of  course,  for  even  a  fleet  is  a  mere 
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speck  on  a  wide  waste  of  ocean,  and  with 
engines  on  both  sides  driving  at  full  speed 
the  chances  of  intersection  were  small. 

So  we  went  about  figuring  and  specu- 
lating and  worrying  the  officers,  who  were 
more  anxious  over  the  matter  than  we 
were,  but  conservative,  nevertheless.  To 
give  their  party  the  first  sight  of  the  home- 
returning  vessels  would  be  a  triumph  in- 
deed. On  the  other  hand,  to  encourage 
the  hope  of  that  spectacle  without  the 
ability  of  fulfillment  would  be  to  score  a 
defeat.  We  only  learned,  therefore,  or 
rather  we  guessed,  I  think,  that  our  Mar- 
coni flash  was  traveling  out  beyond  the 
horizon,  over  the  loneliest  sea  imaginable, 
trying  to  find  an  answering  spark. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  Sunday  pre- 
viously mentioned,  a  sentence  on  the  black- 
board, the  first  official  word,  announced 
with  a  German  flavor,  that  it  was  "not 
quite  impossible"  that  the  meeting  would 
occur  next  morning,  and  this  we  took  to 
mean  that  wireless  communication  had 
been  established,  though  we  were  not 
further  informed. 

There  was  a  wild  gale  during  the  night 
and  a  heavy  sea  running  at  daybreak,  but 
the  sky  was  clear.  A  few  stragglers  were 
at  early  breakfast,  when  all  at  once,  a  roll 
of  drums  and  a  burst  of  martial  music 
brought  us  to  our  feet.  We  did  not  need 
any  one  to  tell  us  what  it  meant.  "The 
Fleet!"  came  to  every  man's  lips,  and  a 
moment  later  we  were  on  deck.  Not  only 
those  in  the  dining  room  came.  Sick  or 
well,  bundled  together  somehow,  from 
every  opening  our  excursionists  staggered 
forth,  and  climbing  to  the  sun  deck  looked 
out  across  the  bridge  to  where  the  sun- 
rise had  just  filled  the  morning  sky.  There 
they  were — far-faint  and  blurred  at  first, 
but  presently  outlined  clear — stretched 
across  the  glowing  East,  lifting  and  tossing 
out  of  the  morning,  our  sixteen  noble 
vessels  on  their  homeward  way! 

At  that  moment  I  think  there  was  not 
one  on  our  ship  who  did  not  feel  that 
whatever  might  come,  now,  the  cruise  was 
a  success.  Foreign  lands  would  bring  us 
grand  sights,  no  doubt,  but  nothing  that 
could  equal  this.  We  realized  that  fully, 
and  whispered   our  good  fortune  to  one 


another  as  we  gazed  out  upon  that  spec- 
tacle of  a  lifetime. 

Viewed  across  our  bow  the  vessels  ap- 
peared to  form  a  continuous  straight  line, 
but  they  divided  into  two  sections  as  they 
came  on,  eight  vessels  in  each,  and  passed 
in  column  formation.  In  a  little  while  we 
were  close  to  them — they  were  just  under 
our  starboard  bow — their  upper  decks 
black  with  men  turned  out  in  our  honor. 
We  waved  to  them  and  our  band  played, 
but  we  did  not  cheer.  We  were  too  much 
impressed  to  be  noisy,  nor  could  we  have 
made  our  voices  heard  across  that  wild 
shouting  sea.  So  we  only  looked,  and 
waved,  and  perhaps  wiped  our  eyes,  and 
some  of  us  tried  to  photograph  them. 

They  passed  in  perfect  formation. 
Heavy  seas  broke  over  them,  and  every 
billow  seemed  to  sweep  their  decks,  but 
their  lines  varied  not  a  point  and  the 
separating  distances  remained  unchanged. 
So  perfect  was  the  alignment  that  each 
column  became  as  a  single  vessel  when 
they  had  left  us  behind. 

It  was  all  over  too  soon.  Straight  as  an 
arrow  those  two  noble  lines  pierced  the 
western  horizon,  passed  through  it,  and 
were  gone.  We  went  below  then,  to  find 
chairs  flying,  crockery  smashing  and  state- 
rooms in  a  wreck.  It  was  the  rough  day 
of  the  trip,  but  we  declared  we  did  not 
mind  it  at  all.  By  wireless  we  thanked 
Admiral  Sperry  and  wished  him  safe  ar- 
rival home.  Then  presently  he  returned 
thanks  and  good  wishes  for  our  journey  in 
distant  lands.  We  meant  to  vote  resolu- 
tions of  gratitude  to  our  captain  that  night 
at  dinner  for  his  skill  in  finding  the  fleet. 
But  it  was  our  rough  day,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  nobody  was  there  to  do  it;  at 
least,  there  were  not  enough  for  a  real  first- 
class,  able-bodied  resolution.  We  did  it- 
next  evening — that  is,  to-night.  Between 
the  asparagus  and  the  pheasant  we  told 
him  some  of  the  nice  things  we  thought  of 
him,  and  ended  up  by  drinking  his  health, 
standing,  and  by  giving  a  great  "Hoch 
soil  er  leben ! "  in  real  German  fashion.  We 
were  vain  and  set  up,  and  why  not?  Had 
we  not  been  the  first  Americans  to  give  our 
fleet  welcome  home?  We  felt  that  we  had 
become  almost  history. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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HE  protection  of  our  for- 
ests from  fire  is  the  most 
serious  problem  that 
confronts  the  American 
forester  to-day,  and  one 
that  demands  the  earn- 
est attention,  also,  of 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  conser- 
vation of  our  natural  resources.  Of  all  the 
destructive  agencies  that  are  decreasing 
our  woodland  areas,  fire  is  the  greatest 
and  most  deplorable.  It  differs  materially 
from  the  others  in  this  that  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary,  and  that  it  yields  no  benefits. 
To  offset  the  many  acres  of  timber  de- 
stroyed by  lumbermen,  there  was  always 
some  compensation  in  the  value  of  the 
material  they  obtained;  for  the  supply  of 
wood  contributed  largely  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  to  the  development  of 
the  country.     But  where  woods  were  de- 


stroyed by  fire  the  loss  was  a  total  one 
without  one  cent  in  return. 

This  destruction  by  forest  fires  includes 
far  more  than  the  loss  of  our  future  timber 
supply.  It  means  the  destruction,  also, 
of  the  woodland  cover  that  protects  the 
watersheds  and  upland  slopes  on  which  are 
located  the  headwaters  of  streams  that 
feed  our  navigable  rivers  and  furnish  water 
power  for  many  industries;  the  destruction 
of  the  natural  habitat  for  fish  and  game; 
the  destruction  of  the  beautiful  woodland 
scenery  and  delightful  summer  retreats 
where  so  many  of  our  people  find  recrea- 
tion and  happiness;  the  destruction  of  the 
great  natural  sanitariums  in  which  so  many 
invalids  regain  their  health  and  obtain  a 
new  lease  of  life;  and  the  destruction  of 
climatic  conditions  that  are  highly  favor- 
able to  agricultural  success. 

At  times  forest  fires  have  occurred  which, 
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View  in  Adirondack  forest,  showing  conditions  after  lumbering.     It  was  burned  over 
subsequently;  see  next  picture. 
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Forest  fire  following  lumbering  operations  near  Harrietstown,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Played  out  after  fighting  fire. 
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by  reason  of  their  great  extent  and  the 
loss  of  life  incurred,  have  become  known 
as  among  the  direst  calamities  in  history. 
In  October,  1825,  a  forest  fire  spread  over 
a  large  part  of  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Northern  Maine,  which  devas- 
tated an  area  of  six  thousand  square  miles, 
destroying  the  entire  forest  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Miramichi  River  for  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles.  The  villages  of  Douglas- 
town  and  Newcastle  were  destroyed. 
Hundreds  of  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the 
flames,  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  build- 


Peshtigo,  Wis.,  with  a  population  of  over 
sixteen  hundred  people,  was  completely 
destroyed,  and  over  nine  hundred  of  the 
inhabitants  lost  their  lives,  being  unable 
to  escape  through  the  wall  of  fire  which 
surrounded  the  village  on  every  side. 
Other  villages  were  burned  in  this  same 
great  fire,  many  lives  being  lost  in  each. 
At  the  same  time  widespread,  disastrous 
fires  occurred  in  the  forests  on  the  Lower 
Peninsular  of  Michigan,  by  which  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  people  were 
rendered  homeless,   and  sustained   a  loss 


Trenching,  to  cut  off  fire  smouldering  in  the  humus. 


ings  were  burned,  and  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five  cattle  perished  in  the  fire. 
According  to  an  official  report  made  at  the 
time  the  loss  in  personal  property,  goods, 
buildings  and  crops  amounted  to  ^227,000, 
while,  in  addition,  the  value  of  the  stand- 
ing timber  destroyed  was  estimated  at 
^500,000  as  based  on  the  low  prices  for 
stumpage  prevailing  at  that  time. 

In  October,  1871,  a  fire  started  in  the 
pineries  of  Northern  Wisconsin  which 
spread  over  several  towns  and  destroyed 
many     hundred     lives.     The     village     of 


of  their  food,  clothing,  crops,  horses  and 
cattle. 

In  September,  1894,  a  forest  fire  oc- 
curred in  the  pine  woods  of  Northern  Min- 
nesota, which  laid  waste  the  town  cf 
Hinckley  and  several  other  villages,  con- 
suming the  virgin  forest  on  an  area  of 
many  hundred  square  miles.  According 
to  one  authority  over  six  hundred  and 
fifty  persons,  the  greater  number  of  them 
women  and  children,  perished  in  the 
flames.  In  the  great  Adirondack  fires, 
which  occurred  in   1899,   1903  and   1908, 
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well-grounded  fears  were  expressed  that 
the  numerous  fires  which  were  springing 
up  everywhere  throughout  that  region 
might  run  together  and  unite,  thereby 
bringing  about  a  similar  catastrophe  in 
northern  New  York.  That  this  did  not 
occur  was  due  largely  to  the  thorough  or- 
ganization of  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of 
the  State  Forestry  Department. 

In  the  forest  fires,  which  occurred 
throughout  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills 
during  the  drought  of  last  year,  the  com- 
bined acreage  of  the  various  burned  areas 


I153763.95,  one-half  of  which  was  paid 
by  the  state  and  one-half  by  the  towns  in 
which  the  fires  occurred. 

In  the  Adirondack  fires  of  last  year, 
1908,  the  wages  paid  by  the  state  and  by 
the  towns  for  fighting  fires  amounted  to 
$178,991.61.  It  has  become  evident  that 
more  attention  must  be  paid  to  preventive 
measures,  and  that  some  liberal  expendi- 
tures along  such  lines  will  be  cheaper  in 
the  end.  Additional  legislation  is  also 
needed,  by  which  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment can  organize  a  strong  force  of  patrols 


A  ground  fire  in  the  Catskil 


amounted  to  368,072  acres,  while  the  loss 
in  standing  timber,  logs,  lumber  and  build- 
ings amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $802, 135. 
In  addition  to  the  loss  in  property  de- 
stroyed by  forest  fires,  there  is  also  the 
great  expense  incurred  by  towns  and  by 
the  state  in  fighting  them.  In  the  Adiron- 
dack forest,  in  the  spring  of  1903,  77,290 
days'  labor  were  expended  by  the  men  who 
were  warned  out  by  the  fire  wardens  on 
such  duty;  and  in  the  Catskills,  4,492 
days  were  worked  in  fighting  fire.  The 
total    cost    of    this    labor    amounted    to 


whose  duties  will  be  to  prevent  fires.  The 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  regions  should  be 
divided  into  twelve  or  more  districts,  each 
one  under  a  competent,  experienced  official 
who  should  have  charge  of  these  men.  The 
patrols  should  travel  continuously  along 
the  roads  and  trails  where  forest  fires  most 
frequently  occur,  and  extinguish  the  incip- 
ient flames  that  start  up  so  often  along 
those  lines.  They  should  patrol  the  fish- 
ing brooks  and  follow  up  the  fishermen, 
hunters  and  campers  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  all  camp  fires  are  thoroughly  extin- 
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guished;  and  they  should  have  power  to 
arrest  promptly  any  tourists  or  travelers 
who  fail  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Department  in  that  respect.  This 
regular  organized  force  of  patrols  and  their 
chiefs  should  be  paid  by  the  state.  In  ad- 
dition, there  would  be  the  large  force  of 
men  which  could  be  warned  out  by  the 
town  fire  wardens  or  town  supervisors  to 
fight  forest  fires  under  the  supervision  of 
a  fire  superintendent  or  patrols,  the  cost 
of  which  should  be  borne,  one-half  by  the 
town  and  one-half  by  the  state. 

In  addition,  there  should  be  observation 
stations  established  on  mountains  or  other 
high  points  where  a  view  could  be  had  of  a 
wide  expanse  of  country,  so  that  a  fire  in 
the  woods  could  be  detected  at  the  first 
sign  of  smoke,  and  notice  sent  by  telephone 
to  the  nearest  fire  warden  or  fire  official  to 
warn  out  a  posse  of  men  to  hasten  to  the 
spot.     The   entire  organization   could  be 


placed  in  charge  of  the  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  of  Forests, 
who  is  a  practical  man  of  am- 
ple experience  in  this  class  of 
work. 

Forest  fires  are  generally  of 
two  distinct  kinds — the  ground 
fire,  and  the  top  fire.  The 
phrase  "ground  fire"  is  gener- 
ally used  by  woodsmen  in  de- 
scribing one  in  which  the  flames 
travel  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  consuming  the  dead 
leaves  and  fallen  twigs  without 
igniting  the  foliage  and  bran- 
ches of  the  trees.  Such  a  fire 
is  easily  controlled  if  taken  in 
time.  Although  apparently 
harmless,  a  ground  fire  may 
inflict  serious  damage  to  any 
piece  of  woods;  first,  by  scorch- 
ing the  bark  of  the  trees  so 
that  they  die  from  the  effects, 
and,  secondly,  by  destroying 
the  young  seedling  growth 
which  is  necessary  for  the  fut- 
ure maintenance  of  the  forest. 
In  fighting  a  ground  fire  the 
usual  method  is  to  select  a 
suitable  place  in  front  of  the 
advancing  flames,  and  then 
sweep  the  ground  clean  of  all 
inflammable  material,  so  that 
when  the  fire  reaches  this  strip 
of  bare  earth  the  flames  will  die  out  for  lack 
of  material.  If  there  is  a  convenient  sup- 
ply of  water  the  fire  warden  and  his  men 
carry  it  in  pails  and  wet  down  the  ground 
in  places  to  prevent  the  further  progress 
of  the  fire.  If  there  is  no  water  at  hand 
the  fire  fighters  use  boughs  or  bushy 
branches  with  which  they  beat  the  burn- 
ing leaves  and  thus  whip  out  the  little 
spreading  flames.  At  the  same  time  other 
men  equipped  with  shovels  work  to  good 
advantage  in  throwing  loose  dirt  on  burn- 
ing logs,  stumps  or  other  material  that 
may  be  on  fire,  the  falling  earth  extinguish- 
ing the  flames  wherever  it  drops. 

A  top  fire,  however,  is  a  more  serious 
affair,  especially  if  the  wind  is  blowing 
strong.  It  is  an  appalling  sight,  and  the 
roar  of  the  swift  traveling  flames  is  very 
trying  to  the  nerves  of  any  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  a  scene.  The  only  resource 
left  to  the  fire  warden  in  such  a  case  is  to 
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resort  to  what  is  termed  "backfiring." 
Selecting  for  his  line  of  defense  some  open- 
ing in  the  woods  made  by  a  highway  or  a 
stream,  and  noting  well  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  the  fire  warden  kindles  a  series  of 
fires  which  will  burn  backward  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  advancing  flames  so  that 
when  the  main  fire  meets  the  backfire  its 
advance  will  be  checked  for  lack  of  ma- 
terial. 

Frequently  a  fire  will  break  out  in  some 
place  that  is  well  nigh  inaccessible,  and 
little  or  nothing  can  be  done  to  check  its 
progress.  Fires  very  often  occur  on  steep 
slopes  where  there  is  no  water  at  hand, 
and  where  rocky  ledges  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  men  to  move  about  fast 
enough  to  control  the  flames.  Further- 
more, a  fire  burning  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill  or  mountain  has  an  upward  draft, 
which  increases  the  fury  of  the  flames  and 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  men  to  do  any 
work  in  the  heat  and  dense  smoke  along 
its  advance. 

The  best  time  for  fighting  a  forest  fire 
is  at  evening  or  in  the  early  morning. 
During  the  middle  of  the  day 
while  the  sun  is  high,  and  more 
or  less  wind  prevails,  the  men 
work  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
as  a  rule  cannot  accomplish 
much  in  the  way  of  checking 
the  spread  of  the  flames.  But 
at  nightfall  when  the  air  is 
still,  and  in  the  early  morning 
before  sunrise  when  the  ground 
and  vegetation  is  damp  with 
dew,  the  fires  burn  slowly  and 
make  little  or  no  progress.  If 
attacked  vigorously  then  the 
flames  can  be  easily  controlled 
along  the  outer  edges  of  the 
burned  area,  and  the  fire  thus 
prevented  from  spreading.  For 
this  reason  the  more  intelligent 
and  efficient  fire  wardens  keep 
their  men  on  duty  day  and 
night,  and  do  not  allow  them 
to  leave  the  place.  Blankets 
and  food  are  sent  into  them, 
and  so  no  valuable  time  is  lost 
in  going  to  distant  boarding 
houses  for  meals  or  lodging. 

After  a  fire  is  under  control 
and  there  is  no  further  danger 
of    it    spreading,    it    is   often 


necessary  that  some  of  the  men  should  still 
be  retained  to  watch  the  burned  area  and 
see  that  the  wind  does  not  fan  the  flames 
into  life  again.  Long  after  the  fire  on  the 
surface  is  apparently  extinguished  there  is 
very  apt  to  be  more  or  less  hidden  combus- 
tion in  the  layer  of  vegetable  humus  or 
"duff"  which  covers  the  ground.  Fires 
have  been  known  to  smolder  in  this  humus 
for  weeks,  and  even  months,  until  the  entire 
material,  which  closely  resembles  peat,  is 
consumed.  Hidden  from  sight  these  smol- 
dering fires  will  creep  through  the  humus 
and  eat  away  the  roots  of  large  trees  stand- 
ing on  ground  that  had  not  been  reached 
by  the  surface  fire.  The  trees,  after  the 
roots  have  thus  been  severed,  fall  in  a 
tangled  mass,  although  not  a  leaf  or  an 
inch  of  bark  upon  them  had  been  charred 
or  even  scorched.  To  prevent  this  loss  of 
timber  the  fire  warden  and  his  men,  as  soon 
as  the  fire  is  under  control  and  prevented 
from  spreading,  dig  a  trench  around  the 
burned  area  and  dig  deep  enough  to  reach 
the  mineral  earth,  thereby  preventing  the 
hidden  combustion  which  lurks  in  the  hu- 


A  view  in  a  German  forest.     No  fires  have  occurred  here  be- 
cause when  a  tree  is  cut,  the  tops,  limbs,  brush  and 
litter  are  removed  immediately. 
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mus  from  spreading  and  attacking  the  roots 
of  unburned  trees.  In  some  of  the  Adiron- 
dack fires  it  was  necessary  to  dig  trenches 
of  this  kind  for  miles  in  length. 

The  principal  causes  from  which  forest 
fires  originate  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
frequency,  as  follows: 

Railroad  locomotives;  burning  of  brush 
for  agricultural  purposes;  fishermen;  hun- 
ters; campers;  picnic  parties;  tobacco 
smokers;    berry  pickers  and  incendiaries. 

As  indicated  here,  the  most  prolific 
cause  is  the  railroad  locomotive  which,  by 
throwing  sparks  from  its  smokestack,  and 
live  coals  from  its  ash  pan,  starts  fires  in 
the  dead,  dry  grasses  and  foliage  along  its 
right  of  way.  It  is  impossible  to  operate 
coal  or  wood  burning  locomotives  in  time 
of  drought  without  setting  fire  to  the  woods 
along  the  tracks.  These  fires  will  occur, 
no  matter  how  thoroughly  and  carefully 
the  locomotive  stacks  are  screened.  Each 
locomotive  if  properly  cared  for  has  a 
heavy  wire  screen  in  the  extension  end  of 
the  boiler  with  a  mesh  varying  from  three- 
eighths  to  one-half  inch.  A  locomotive  can- 
not be  operated  with  a  screen  made  up  of 
smaller  apertures  than  those  in  what  is 
known  as  the  standard,  as  the  screen  be- 
comes clogged  with  soot,  and  the  fireman 
is  unable  to  keep  up  the  steam  pressure. 
Yet  with  a  three-eighths  inch  mesh  livecoals 
as  large  or  larger  than  a  garden  pea  escape 
through  the  stack,  and  by  the  force  of  the 
exhaust  or  influence  of  a  side  wind  are 
carried  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  track,  and  falling  among  the  dead 
leaves  or  dry  grass  start  little  flames  that 
creep  rapidly  into  the  woods,  where  a  gen- 
eral conflagration  is  very  apt  to  ensue. 

The  live  coals  from  the  ash  pan  of  a  loco- 
motive are  also  a  source  of  frequent  fires. 
The  embers  fall  upon  the  roadbed  while 
the  train  is  in  motion,  from  whence  they 
bound  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  track, 
and  falling  in  the  dry  grasses  are  sure  to 
start  a  fire  during  a  time  of  drought. 

But,  if  the  railroads  running  through 
forest  districts  were  to  use  petroleum  for 
fuel,  as  is  done  on  all  the  railroads  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  there  would  not  be  another 
fire  from  this  most  frequent  cause.  There 
is  one  railroad  in  the  Adirondack  forest — 
the  one  running  from  Clear  Water  to 
Raquette  Lake — on  which  petroleum  is 
used  for  fuel  on  the  locomotives,  pursuant 


to  a  compulsory  requirement  forming  one 
of  the  provisions  of  the  charter  for  this 
road.  As  a  result  there  has  never  been  a 
fire  along  the  line  of  that  railroad,  and  the 
primeval  woods  stand  close  along  the 
track  throughout  the  whole  line  in  all 
their  pristine  beauty. 

The  railway  companies,  while  conceding 
that  the  use  of  petroleum  in  their  locomo- 
tives will  eliminate  forest  fires  along  the 
line  of  their  roads,  object  to  the  change  in 
fuel  on  account  of  the  increased  expense  of 
operation.  But  to  the  citizen  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  our  forests  this 
argument  will  have  little  weight.  As  re- 
gards this  question  the  time  has  come  when 
the  people  as  well  as  railroad  managers 
must  choose  between  railroads  using  coal 
for  fuel  and  the  forests.  It  is  evident  they 
cannot  have  forests  if  a  complete  change  of 
fuel  is  not  made,  at  least  from  early  spring 
until  late  fall. 

The  burning  of  brush  by  farmers  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  land  was  at  one  time  a 
prolific  source  of  fires  throughout  the 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  forests;  but  by 
some  judicious  legislation  restricting  such 
fires  to  a  safe  season  in  the  year,  and  a 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the 
officials  of  the  State  Forest  Commission, 
this  once  frequent  cause  of  destruction  to 
woodland  property  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely eliminated.  At  first  the  farmers 
complained  bitterly  against  any  law  which 
deprived  them  of  the  right  to  burn  their 
fallows  at  such  time  as  suited  them.  Many 
of  them  said  "to  hell  with  such  a  law,"  and 
lighted  their  fallow  fires  the  same  as  usual. 
But  after  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of 
them  had  been  arrested  and  fined  for  vio- 
lation of  this  statute — the  fines  imposed 
running  from  twenty-five  dollars  to  two 
hundred  dollars — this  evil  was  stopped. 
The  result  showed  plainly  what  could  be 
accomplished  by  intelligent  legislation 
properly  enforced,  and  it  should  encourage 
all  persons  interested  in  forest  preserva- 
tion to  persevere  in  the  demand  that  the 
railroads  should  use  safe  fuel,  and,  if  nec- 
essary, secure  the  enactment  of  some  law 
that  will  compel  them  to  do  so.  Legisla- 
tion, or  rules  of  an  evasive  character, 
should  not  be  accepted. 

Aside  from  the  railroads  the  places  in 
which  forest  fires  are  more  apt  to  occur 
are  at  points  along  the  highways  and  trails, 
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because  these  are  traveled  the  most.  The 
fires  that  occur  along  these  lines  are  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  stupid,  careless  fel- 
lows who,  after  lighting  a  pipe  or  cigar, 
throw  the  burning  match  to  the  ground 
where  it  falls  among  the  dead,  dry  leaves. 
Campers  and  picknickers,  also,  who  build 
coffee  fires  along  these  roads  and  trails  are 
too  apt  to  go  away  without  extinguishing 
them.  Then  this  little  fire,  unattended 
and  unwatched,  is  driven  into  the  woods 
by  the  first  passing  breeze  where  it  starts 


sportsmen  who  thronged  that  region  sev- 
eral thousand  strong. 

Large  areas  are  burned  over  at  times  in 
the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills  by  the  berry 
pickers  who  start  fires  intentionally  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  berry  crop,  in 
gathering  which  they  find  profitable  em- 
ployment each  year.  These  fires  are  not 
destructive  to  timber,  except  as  they  may 
spread  over  adjoining  woodlands.  Still, 
the  Forestry  Department  does  everything 
in  its  power  to  check  this  kind  of  incen- 


Showing  position  of  a  screen  in  a  modern  locomotive,  a  contrivance  designed  to  reduce 

danger  of  fires. 


a  conflagration  that  requires  the  services 
of  a  hundred  men  or  more  to  extinguish. 

Fires  are  very  apt  to  spring  up  also  along 
the  small  brooks  and  streams  which  are 
frequented  by  fishermen  who,  with  the 
carelessness  characteristic  of  their  class, 
pay  no  attention  to  their  camp  or  coffee 
fires,  and  move  on  without  quenching  • 
them. 

Then  there  are  the  hunters.  In  the 
-Adirondacks  last  year  it  was  remarkable 
how  the  fires  started  up  in  every  direction 
as  soon  as  the  hunting  season  opened, 
nearly   all   of   them   due  to   the   heedless 


diarism,  because  these  waste  areas  would 
in  time  reforest  themselves  naturally  were 
it  not  for  the  fires  started  by  the  berry 
pickers. 

Occasionally  forest  fires  start  from  causes 
that  are  rare,  but  are  somewhat  interest- 
ing. For  instance  our  reports  include:  the 
bee  hunter,  who  builds  a  fire  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  an  old  tree  in  order  to  smoke  out 
a  swarm  of  bees;  smoking  out  a  hedge- 
hog; "the  act  of  a  lunatic";  children  at 
play;  and  quarrymen  who  were  blasting 
stone.  In  a  few  instances,  but  very  few, 
fires  have  been  caused  by  lightning  strik- 
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ing  some  old  dead  tree  or  stub.  It  is  sel- 
dom any  damage  occurs  from  this  source, 
because  the  rain  which  accompanies  the 
thunder  storm  almost  invariably  quenches 
the  fire  before  it  can  spread  to  any  extent. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  why  there 
should  be  so  many  fires  in  our  American 
forests  when  there  are  so  very  few  or  none 
at  all  in  the  forests  of  Europe?  The  an- 
swer is  this:  When  the  trees  are  cut  in  the 
forests  of  Germany,  France  or  Switzerland, 
the  entire  material  in  the  tree  is  marketed 
and  removed,  leaving  no  inflammable  litter 
on  the  ground.  In  our  American  forests, 
owing  to  lack  of  a  market  for  such  material, 
fully  one-half  of  the  tree — the  limbs, 
smaller  branches,  twigs  and  foliage — are 
left  upon  the  ground  where  they  soon  be- 
come dry  and  furnish  material  for  a  forest 
fire.  In  the  European  forests  every  part 
of  the  tree,  including  the  smallest  twigs,  is 
sold.  The  sale  of  this  minor  product'  con- 
stitutes over  one-half  of  the,.,  revenue. 
Hence,  when  the  forester  is  trough  with 
his  tree  cutting  no  inflammable  material  is 
left  upon  the  ground.  Now,  if  our  Adiron- 
dack lumbermen  could  sell  the  limbs  and 
tops  of  the  trees  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  go  to  waste  for  lack  of  a  market,  they 
would  not  be  obliged  to  leave  the  ground 
encumbered  with  the  inflammable  debris 
and  litter^ which  is  such  a  prolific  source  of 
fire,  and  which  when  ignited  is  so  difficult 
to  extinguish.  A  glance  at  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  showing  the  park- 
like  appearance  of  a  German  forest,  and 
the  mass  of  limbs  and  tops  remaining  in 
an  American  forest  where  lumbering  had 
been  done,  will  explain  readily  why  dis- 
astrous fires  are  so  apt  to  occur  in  this 
country. 

Any  discussion  as  to  the  cause  of  forest 
fires  must  take  into  consideration  the  state 
of  public  sentiment  in  the  resident  popula- 
tion where  the  fires  occur.  If  the  people 
are  not  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
prevention,  fires  will  surely  happen.  Fur- 
thermore, especially  in  the  Adirondacks,  the 
population  includes  a  certain  proportion  of 
persons  who  regard  forest  fires  with  a  com-  • 
placency  and  unconcern  which  prompts 
them  to  shield  from  punishment  those  who 
are  known  to  have  started  fires,  whether 
through  malice  or  carelessness.  Any  per- 
son who  has  spent  much  time  in  our  North 
Woods  has  had  to  listen  at  times  to  the 


threats  of  some  drunken  native,  who,  en- 
raged by  the  penalties  inflicted  on  him  for 
a  violation  of  the  game  law,  threatens  to 
fire  the  state  forests,  and  to  note  the  ap- 
proving smiles  with  which  the  tavern 
habitue  greets  such  outbreaks.  The  man 
who  sets  fire  to  the  woods  knows  full  well 
that  he  will  not  lose  standing  in  the  class 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  that  he  will  be 
regarded  by  his  associates  as  something  of 
a  hero. 

Our  friends  who  are  apt  to  criticise  the 
Forestry  Department  for  not  prosecuting 
and  punishing  these  criminals  should  re- 
member that  a  man  who  wants  to  start  a 
forest  fire  can  do  so  without  any  fear  of 
detection,  shielded  as  he  would  be  by  the 
thick  screen  of  woods  that  prevents  obser- 
vation or  detection.  Even  his  footfall  can- 
not be  traced  in  the  dry,  dead  leaves. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  will  deter  this 
class  of  criminals  from  firing  the  woods; 
that  is  the  outspoken  censure  of  their  com- 
panions. All  good  and  thoughtful  citizens 
in  every  community  ought  to  give  their  in- 
fluence in  molding  public  opinion  to  the 
end  that  one  who  would  set,  or  cause  a 
fire  in  the  woods  with  intention  to  do  dam- 
age should  be  looked  upon  as  a  common 
enemy. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  lay  all  the 
blame  for  forest  fires  on  the  stupid,  vicious 
class.  There  have  been  several  disastrous 
fires  started  by  summer  residents — people 
of  good  social  position — who  would  become 
highly  indignant  if  they  were  to  be  classed 
with  those  just  described.  With  their 
"house  parties"  they  wander  through  the 
woods  on  pleasure  bent,  and  leave  their 
picnic  fires  unquenched;  or  they  stroll 
through  the  forest  while  hunting  or  fishing 
and  throw  their  lighted  cigar  stump  or 
burning  matches  on  the  ground  among  the 
dead  leaves.  Now,  these  people  are  well- 
meaning,  well-to-do  citizens  who  will  read- 
ily concede  anything  that  is  demanded  in 
the  way  of  forest  protection  or  forest  pres- 
ervation; but  their  education  in  this  mat- 
ter has  not  been  sufficient  to  impress  them 
strongly  with  the  necessity  for  individual 
care  in  the  use  of  fire  while  traveling 
through  the  woods. 

Reference  has  been  made  here  to  the 
comparative  immimity  from  fire  in  the 
continental  forests  of  Europe.  But  there 
the  school  children  are  taught  among  the 
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first  things  they  can  learn  or  remember 
that  they  must  be  careful  about  playing 
with  fire  in  the  woods,  and  that  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  light  a  fire  for  any  pur- 
pose they  must  take  proper  precautions 
to  prevent  its  spreading.  What  we  need 
in  this  country  for  the  protection  of  our 
forests  is  that  everyone,  man,  woman  and 
child,  should  have  it  fully  impressed  upon 
the  mind  the  danger  and  loss  arising  from 
a  thoughtless  use  of  fire  while  in  a  forest. 
To  this  end  the  Department  of  Education 
in  each  state  should  make  ample  provision 
for  instruction  on  this  subject,  so  that  every 
child  may  grow  up  with  a  full  understand- 
ing of  what  it  should  do  and  what  it 
should  not  do  while  sojourning  or  traveling 
through  the  woods. 

People  are  too  apt  to  regard  forest  fires 
as  they  do  floods  and  earthquakes — as  an 
act  of  God — as  calamities  that  must  be 
endured  and  cannot  be  prevented.  This 
is  unfortunate,  for  it  weakens  the  force  of 
public  sentiment  and  delays  remedial  ac- 
tion. The  people  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  forest  fires  are  not  spon- 
taneous in  their  origin,  but  that  in  every 
case  when  a  fire  occurs  is  is  due  to  the 
stupidity  or  vicious  carelessness  of  some 
one;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commu- 
nity to  inflict  on  that  person,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  social  ostracism  that  will  prevent 
any  repetition  of  the  crime. 

When  the  class  of  men  who  start  fires  see 
that  their  neighbors  are  no  longer  disposed 
to  shield  them  from  punishment,  but  re- 
gard them  as  outlaws  and  degenerates  who 
are  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare,  they 
will  govern  themselves  accordingly  and  set 
no  more  fires.  For  these  reasons  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  creation  of  a  healthy  public 
sentiment  is  necessary  as  a  preventive 
measure,  fully  as  much  so  as  any  additional 
legislation  with  its  punitive  provisions. 

The  importance  of  preventing  forest  fires 
everywhere  in  the  state  may  be  better 
understood  if  the  immense  value  of  our 
forests  wherever  located  is  better  appre- 
ciated. More  depends  on  our  forests  than 
on  any  other  natural  resource.  Our  wood 
supply,  the  quantity  and  steady  flow  of 
water  from  the  springs  and  in  all  our  creeks 
and  rivers,  the  value  and  productive  qual- 
ity of  our  agricultural  lands  largely  depend 
upon  the  forests. 

One  needs  only  to  examine  the  subject 


casually  to  appreciate  how  poor  the  people 
in  the  state  of  New  York  would  be  had  we 
no  trees  in  the  state.  All  of  our  people, 
whether  living  on  the  farm,  in  the  villages, 
cities  or  in  the  heavily  wooded  sections, 
should  be  more  interested  in  conserving 
the  forests  and  in  planting  trees  on  non- 
agricultural  land  than  in  most  any  other 
subject.  Especially  should  those  people 
living  in  or  having  property  interests  in  the 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  regions  be  jealous 
guardians  of  the  trees,  fish  and  game. 

Consider  the  situation  in  the  twelve 
counties  composing  the  Adirondack  Forest 
Reserve.  In  that  region  very  many  of  our 
large  rivers  and  creeks  have  their  sources, 
spreading  out  from  nearly  a  common  center 
to  all  points  of  the  compass,  running  to 
the  land  on  lower  levels.  The  water 
horse-power  represented  in  these  streams 
properly  utilized  would  amount  to  millions 
of  dollars  and  furnish  employment  for 
thousands  of  people. 

More  than  500,000  people  visit  this  sec- 
tion of  New  York  State  yearly,  leaving 
there  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents  in 
these  counties,  at  least  $8,000,000  paid  to 
them  for  the  things  which  they  have  to 
sell,  be  it  labor  or  property.  Visitors  go 
there  because  the  forests  are  there.  Re- 
move the  forests,  then  the  fish  and  game 
and  summer  visitors  would  be  unknown  in 
that  region.  Cut  away  the  trees  and  much 
of  the  water  supply  would  fail,  except  in 
the  rainy  periods  when  disastrous  floods 
would  prevail. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  property  within  the 
twelve  Adirondack  counties  could  be 
reached  and  destroyed  by  forest  fires.  The 
forests  alone  are  worth,  at  least,  $75,000,- 
000  for  lumber  and  wood  pulp.  Nearly  all 
of  the  uplands  of  these  counties  have  very 
little  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  They 
can  be  best  utilized  by  growing  trees. 
Every  interest  of  the  people  of  the  state 
will  be  best  served  in  keeping  the  tree 
growth  upon  all  such  land  and  guarding  it 
carefully.  For  these  reasons  every  effort 
should  be  put  forth  and  all  the  money  nec- 
essary should  be  used  to  thoroughly  protect 
the  forests  all  over  the  state  from  fire. 
Many  millions  of  dollars  are  being  expended 
for  good  roads  and  canal  improvements 
and  very  little  expended  for  forest  protec- 
tion or  forest  improvement. 


/" 


Examining  children  as  they  are  about  to  be  taken  aboard  ship. 

THE    LEAST    OF    THESE 

WHAT  THE  FRESH   AIR   MOVEMENT  MEANS  TO 
THE   CHILDREN    OF  THE   SLUMS 

BY    LEWIS    EDWIN    THEISS 


|G RAY-HAIRED  gate- 
man  at  an  Erie  railroad 
station  stood  watching 
a  group  of  Fresh  Air 
children  as  they  filed 
past  him  toward  a  train. 
They  were  the  usual 
children  of  the  tenements — wan,  thin,  pale, 
even  careworn.  When  the  last  shabby 
urchin  had  filed  past  him,  the  gateman 
turned  to  the  attendant  who  was  shep- 
herding the  flock  and  said:  "  I  saw  another 
party  of  children  this  morning  going  the 
other  way.     But  I  guess  they  wasn't  Fresh 


Air  children.  They  was  so  rosy  and 
healthy.     That  ain't  the  kind  you  send." 

They  were  Tribune  Fresh  Air  children, 
though,  and  the  difference  was  due  to  two 
weeks  in  the  country.  There  they  had 
had  sunshine  to  play  in,  green  grass  and 
flowers  to  see  and  enjoy,  pure  milk  to  drink, 
and  enough  food  to  eat.  Yes,  enough  food 
to  eat. 

The  transformation  that  had  taken  place 
in  them  was  no  different  from  the  change 
that  yearly  comes  to  thousands  of  other 
little  tots  through  the  beneficence  of  this 
fresh  air  work.     Like  many  another  mo 
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mentous  undertaking,  the  Tribune  Fresh 
Air  Fund  had  its  beginning  in  a  vision. 
The  seer  was  a  country  clergyman.  He 
had  been  in  the  city  and  seen  the  hot  and 
stony  streets,  the  squalid  homes,  and  the 
hard-visaged  children  of  the  tenements. 
He  had  heard  the  wail  of  dying  babies  and 
the  sobs  of  grieving  mothers.  He  knew 
that  for  lack  of  fresh  air,  and  green  grass, 
and  wholesome  food,  tiny  tots  in  the  city 
were  dying  by  hundreds  or  being  dwarfed 
and  deformed  in  body  and  in  soul.  In  the 
pleasant  Pennsylvania  valley  where  this 
minister  dwelt  were  fresh  air,  green  grass, 
and  wholesome  food  enough  and  to  spare. 
So  it  happened  that  on  a  Sunday  in 
June,  1877,  the  Rev.  Willard  Parsons 
mounted  his  pulpit  in  the  little  town  of 
Sherman  and  asked  his  hearers  if,  out  of 
their  blessings,  they  could  not  spare  some 
crumb  "to  heal  the  hurt  of  humanity." 
"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,"  he  said, 
"ye  have  done  it  unto  Me."  Upon  that 
text  and  upon  that  sermon  is  built  the 
Tribune  Fresh  Air  work.  For  the  next 
day  Willard  Parsons  went  speeding  to  the 


city  to  bring  back  nine  little  ones  for  a 
short  stay  in  the  homes  of  those  who  had 
heard  his  message.  During  that  summer 
the  kindly  folk  of  Sherman  entertained 
sixty  waifs  from  the  city.  The  idea  took 
root.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  took 
up  the  task,  collecting  funds  and  furnish- 
ing workers  to  carry  on  the  work.  Then 
the  Tribune  succeeded  the  Post.  For 
thirty-two  years  now,  first  under  Mr.  Par- 
sons and  later  under  Dr.  J.  B.  Devins,  the 
work  has  gone  on  without  interruption, 
growing  larger  year  by  year.  Last  sum- 
mer, nine  thousand  five  hundred  thirty 
nine  children  were  sent  to  the  country  by 
this  agency  for  two  weeks  each;  and  in  the 
interval  since  Mr.  Parsons'  first  band  of 
nine  Fresh  Air  children  went  to  the  country, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  little  ones 
have  had  their  lives  brightened  and  bet- 
tered by  this  beneficent  work. 

God  knows  there  is  need  of  such  work. 
The  slaughter  of  innocent  little  ones  that 
yearly  occurs  because  of  insanitary  and 
inhumane  conditions  of  life  is  almost  be- 
yond belief.  One  little  applicant  to  the 
Fund  who  had  just  been  rejected,  watched 
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anxiously  while  her  small  brother  was 
passed,  then  exclaimed  with  a  sigh:  "Well, 
I  am  glad  Willie  can  go  anyway.  There'll 
be  more  room  in  bed  now."  In  a  foul  and 
dingy  basement  home  an  investigator  found 
a  boy  of  ten  who  was  caring  for  two  smaller 
children. 

"Do  you  get  their  dinner,  too?"  he  was 
asked. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  was  the  answer. 

"What  do  you  have  to  eat?" 

"  Bread  and  coffee." 

Think  of  it!  Children  hardly  able  to 
toddle  living  on  coarse  bread  and  coffee 
without  even  sugar  in  it.  No  wonder  they 
were  thin  and  languid.  The  wonder  is 
that  they  lived  at  all. 

CONDITIONS    IN    THE   TENEMENTS 

Dr.  Homer  Folks  once  prepared  statis- 
tics showing  that  one-fifth  of  all  the  babies 
born  in  the  tenements  die  before  they  are 
two  years  old.  And  they  die  because  of 
a  lack  of  fresh  air,  pure  milk,  and  whole- 
some food.  Before  we  knew  much  about 
the  scientific  care  of  babies,  even  parents  of 
wealth  dreaded  the  terrible  summer  days, 
when  the  lives  of  their  little  ones  hung  in 
the  balance.  Now  we  know  that  clean 
milk,  clean  surroundings,  clean  babies,  are 
all  that  are  necessary  to  insure  perfect 
infantile  health.  In  the  tenements  they 
do  not  know  these  things.  Out  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  mothers  who  were  ques- 
tioned, seventy-nine  had  never  heard  how 
to  feed  their  babies,  and  ninety-five  knew 
nothing  of  the  importance  of  properly 
clothing  and  regularly  bathing  them.  An 
examining  physician  told  a  tenement 
mother  that  her  child  could  not  go  to  the 
country  until  her  head  was  absolutely  free 
from  nits. 

"Nits,  do  you  call  them?"  said  the 
mother.  "They  show  that  the  child's  hair 
is  healthy.  If  it  was  not  they  couldn't 
grow  there." 

Another  mother  was  found  feeding  an 
unripe  banana  to  a  very  young  baby. 

"It  will  kill  the  baby,"  remonstrated 
the  nurse. 

"What  do  you,  who  are  so  young,  know 
about  babies?"  demanded  the  indignant 
mother.  "  I  who  have  had  children  know 
all  about  them." 


"How  many  babies  have  you  had?" 
asked  the  nurse. 

"Six,"  replied  the  mother  sadly. 

"And  are  they  all  at  home?"  asked  the 
nurse. 

"No,"  replied  the  mother,  hugging  her 
baby,  "they  are  all  dead  but  this  one." 

Such  is  the  ignorance  of  those  to  whom 
the  Fresh  Air  workers  minister.  And  it  is 
as  much  a  part  of  their  work  to  try  to 
remedy  this  fatal  ignorance  as  it  is  to 
overcome  its  effects  by  removing  the 
children  for  a  short  time  to  the  cool,  open 
spaces  that  mean  life. 

Of  the  tonic  effect  of  a  visit  to  the  coun- 
try these  mothers  know  well.  Daily  they 
come  bringing  their  fading  babies  and  beg- 
ging to  be  sent  away.  "We  don't  care  if 
we  all  have  to  sleep  in  one  bed,"  pleaded 
the  mother  of  one  big  brood,  "and  we'll 
work  all  the  time  if  only  we  may  go." 

THE    GROWTH    OF    FRESH    AIR   SOCIETIES 

Thanks  to  that  sermon  preached  at 
Sherman,  many  of  them  now  can  go.  The 
seed  sown  by  Willard  Parsons,  like  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed  in  the  parable,  has 
increased  many  fold  until  to-day  there  are 
fully  seventy-five  societies  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  that  are  engaged  in 
fresh  air  work  among  the  dwellers  of  the 
tenements. 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  organizations 
is  the  Christian  Herald's  Fresh  Air  Society. 
It  dates  back  to  1894,  when  Mont-Lawn, 
a  beautiful  estate  at  Nyack,  was  purchased 
by  Doctor  Klopsch,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Christian  Herald.  Thither  the  little  guests 
are  taken.  Mont-Lawn  now  entertains 
annually  about  three  thousand  children 
for  ten  days  each;  and  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  children  have  visited  there. 
No  distinction  is  made  as  to  race  or  relig- 
ion. The  age  limit  is  ten  years  for  boys, 
and  twelve  for  girls;  and  the  one  qualifi- 
cation necessary  is  that  they  shall  be  too 
poor  to  get  an  outing  any  other  way. 

The  shabby  Cinderella,  suddenly  trans- 
ported from  her  sooty  chimney-corner  to 
the  Prince's  palace,  experienced  no  keener 
delight  than  do  these  little  ones  who  leave 
their  dark  and  stifling  tenements  for  the 
sunlit  lawns  and  the  airy  rooms  at  Nyack. 
To  many  of  them  Mont-Lawn  is  Heaven 
itself.     One  little  girl  who  had  been  there 


A  typical  "home"  in  the  slums. 


Children  enjoying  a  "Fresh  Air"  day  at  the  seashore. 
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said  to  her  teacher: 
"It  was  just  as 
nice  as  I  dreamed 
it  was,  and  I  ain't 
never  going  to 
wake  up." 

The  trip  to  Ny- 
ack  is  usually  made 

r 


of  their  own,  en- 
dowed a  bed  at 
Mont-Lawn  for- 
ever so  that  year 
after  year  suffering 
littleonescan  have 
a  taste  of  sunshine 
and  fresh  air. 


The  children  have  as  much  fun  as  they  can  in  the  streets. 


by  boat.  Some  of  the  little  ones  who  go  are 
almost  too  weak  to  carry  their  small 
bundles  of  clothes — too  weak  from  want 
of  food.  One  little  urchin,  whose  father 
had  been  out  of  work  for  months,  collapsed 
after  reaching  the  boat.  At  Mont-Lawn 
he  gained  a  pound  a  day  and  was  soon  one 
of  the  liveliest  in  the  party.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  when  children  are  thus  made  over 
in  a  few  days,  that  a  gateman  who  had 
seen  them  go  out  should  not  know  them 
when  they  came  back? 

The  Christian  Herald's  work,  like  that 
of  the  other  Fresh  Air  societies,  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Sometimes  the  funds  are  low  and  the  out- 
look is  dark  for  the  little  ones,  but  always 
the  money  comes  from  somewhere.  The 
cost  of  supporting  a  bed  at  Mont-Lawn  for 
the  season  of  seventy  days  is  about  twenty- 
one  dollars.  The  income  from  five  hundred 
dollars  will  thus  pay  the  expenses  of  one 
child  for  the  entire  seventy  days.  Out  in 
the  rugged  West  some  cowboys  had  read 
of  the  work  of  the  Christian  Herald.  They 
wanted  to  help,  but  money  is  scarce  with 
cow  punchers.  So  they  got  up  a  circus, 
and  rode  miles  and  miles  over  the  blister- 
ing plains  to  advertise  it.  They  cleared 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  with  that  sum 
those  rough  cowboys,  who  rarely  see  the 
face  of  a  woman,  and  who  have  no  children 


Somewhat  different  from  the  work  of 
the  Christian  Herald  and  the  Tribune  Fresh 
Air  Fund,  is  that  of  the  Edgewater  Creche. 
As  its  name  implies,  the  Edgewater  Creche 
is  a  fresh  air  day  nursery.  It  is  on  the 
Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  Grant's 
Tomb.  It  supplies  ferry  tickets  and  food 
to  its  guests.  Ten  years  is  the  age  limit  of 
children  admitted  there.  Last  year  the 
Creche  entertained  nearly  ten  thousand 
guests.  And  the  name  of  those  who  call 
it  blessed  is  legion. 

Among  the  most  constant  visitors  at  the 
Creche  last  summer  was  a  young  English 
woman  with  her  idolized  firstborn  baby. 
Scorned  by  her  husband's  family,  dis- 
tracted by  the  slow  flickering  of  her  baby's 
life,  she  turned  to  the  Creche  and  was  al- 
lowed to  stay  there  for  some  days  and 
nights.  Slowly  life  came  back  to  the  little 
one.  As  the  grateful  mother  went  away 
she  said  through  her  tears:  "I  never 
thought  people  could  be  so  kind."  An- 
other constant  visitor  was  little  Joe.  Day 
after  day,  when  he  had  done  the  house- 
work and  provided  a  luncheon  for  his 
paralyzed  mother,  he  trundled  his  baby 
sister  to  the  Creche,  where  he  washed  and 
mended  her  clothes  while  she  slept  and 
tended  her,  when  awake,  like  a  princess 
Fresh  air  did  its  work,  and  very  grateful 
to  the  kind  hearted  folks  at   Edgewater 
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was  little  Joe  when  finally  he  took  his  baby 
sister  home  well. 

No  less  beneficent  is  the  work  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  in  its  homes  at 
Coney  Island  and  at  Bath  Beach.  Here 
the  little  ones  spend  hours  romping  on  the 
sands,  worried  by  nothing,  and  fearful  of 
neither  trucks  nor  traffic.  What  such 
happiness  means  to  these  erstwhile  care- 
worn children  we  can  only  guess. 

SOME    PATHETIC    INSTANCES 

Here  is  the  cry  of  a  "little  mother" 
from  the  Ghetto.  "Just  a  few  short 
lines,"  she  writes,  "to  ask  will  you  please 
try  to  get  my  brother  and  sisters  to  the 
country  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  we  are 
almost  dying  with  the  heat.  I  would  like 
to  go  if  I  could,  because  I  can  work  and 
make  myself  useful.  But  if  you  ain't  got 
no  room,  for  me,  send  my  brother  and 
sisters." 

Another  little  tot,  whose  mother  had 
long  been  an  invalid,  was  about  to  go  to  one 
of   these   homes.     "Are   you   glad    to   go 


away 


?"-she  was  asked. 


she  answered, 
inquired    the    at- 


mothers  and  children  in  its  stay  parties 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  in  its  day  parties. 
Never  before  were  the  beneficiaries  so 
scantily  clothed,  so  markedly  under-nour- 
ished, and  so  obviously  in  need  of  every 
kindness  that  could  be  shown  them.  They 
furnished  a  true  measure  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  panic  of  1907.  Among  them 
was  a  mother  of  twenty-five,  whose  hus- 
band had  been  out  of  work  for  several 
months.  Financial  worries,  fear  of  dis- 
possession, lack  of  food,  and  the  death — 
probably  through  starvation — of  her  three- 
year-old  child  had  completely  prostrated 
her.  She  was  in  such  condition  that  the 
excitement  of  getting  ready  to  go  to  the 
beach  sent  her  to  bed  sick  On  a  second 
attempt  she  got  off  with  her  baby.  The 
out-of-door  life  at  Sea  Breeze,  the  freedom 
from  immediate  worry,  and  the  good  food 
worked  wonders  for  mother  and  child. 
Soon  the  former  was  able  to  do  her  work 
again  without  difficulty 

Caroline  Rest,  a  home  for  sick  mothers 
and  babies  at  Hartsdale,  N.  Y.,  is  a  second 
field  of  the  Society's  outdoor  activity.     A 


"Yes  sir, 

"Why?' 
tendant. 

"  'Cause  I  won't  have  to 
work." 

"Do  you  have  to  work  at 
home?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  wash  dishes, 
sweep,  look  after  mama,  and 
tend  baby." 

Poor  little  tot!  Only  ten 
years  old  and  glad  to  go  away 
from  home  because  she  "won't 
have  to  work." 

And  again,  a  hungry  little 
girl  at  the  Coney  Island  home 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  her 
mug  of  milk  and  cried:  "Oh! 
Mrs.  Gustam,  I  never,  never 
thought  I  would  have  as  much 
milk  as  I  could  drink.  My 
mama  buys  only  two  cents 
worth  for  us  all." 

At  Sea  Breeze,  its  hospital 
at  Coney  Island,  the  Associ- 
ation for  improving  the  Con- 
ditions of  the  Poor,  last 
year  entertained  four  thous- 
and four  hundred  and  twelve 


The  "  Fresh  Air"  societies  have  no  trouble  in  filling  their  ships. 
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special  effort  is  made  here  to  teach  mothers 
how  to  care  for  their  children  properly. 

It  is  the  work  for  crippled  children  and 
children  with  tubercular  bones,  however, 
that  makes  the  work  of  this  Society  dis- 
tinctive. These  children  are  kept  in  the 
open  air  the  year  round,  playing  out-of- 
doors  during  the  day,  and  at  night  sleep- 
ing in  well-ventilated  tents.  Salt  air  has 
been  found  to  be  especially  helpful  to  little 
folk  with  tubercular  bones.  Within  a  few 
days  after  they  come  to  the  junior  Sea 
Breeze,  the  Society's  hospital  on  the  bluffs 
of  the  East  River,  these  fretful,  languid, 
care-worn  cripples  become  rosy,  and  hun- 
gry, and  ready  to  play.  Soon  there  is 
nothing  but  their  crutches  or  braces  to 
distinguish  them  from  children  in  perfect 
health.  One  little  fellow  who  came  to  Sea 
Breeze  had  an  open  sinus  of  the  ankle, 
which  had  been  discharging  for  several 
years.  The  wound  closed  permanently 
and  he  walks  now  without  even  a  limp, 
ready  to  take  his  place  in  the  world,  not 
as  a  helpless  cripple,  but  as  a  man  among 
men. 

Less  than  three  months  ago  "Smiling 
Joe"  was  discharged  from  Sea  Breeze. 
Everybody  knows  about  "Smiling  Joe." 
He  is  a  little  tot  of  seven  who  came  to  the 
hospital  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the 
spine.  For  more  than  a  year  he  was 
strapped  to  a  curved  plank  so  tightly  that 
he  could  not  move  except  to  twist  his  head 
or  wave  his  arms.  Yet  never  once  in  that 
time  did  he  lose  his  sunny  smile  and  merry 
laugh.  When  Joe  was  unstrapped  from 
his  plank,  he  was  cured,  with  only  a  very 
slight  deformity.  It  was  little  Joe's  smile 
that  made  Sea  Breeze  famous.  When  the 
Association  wanted  to  raise  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  to  erect  a  sanitarium  by  the 
sea,  pictures  of  "Smiling  Joe"  were  scat- 
tered broadcast,  and  people  from  Maine  to 
California  fell  under  the  spell  of  his  happy 
smile.  The  Association  got  its  quarter  of 
a  million,  and  New  York  City  is  going  to 
give  it  land  at  Rockaway  Beach  for  its 
hospital.  When  that  building  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  safe  to  say,  the  largest  picture 
in  the  hall  will  be  that  of  "Smiling  Joe." 

The  little  ones,  however,  are  not  the 
only  dwellers  in  the  tenements  who  are 
sadly  in  need  of  fresh  air  and  green  fields. 
The  grinding  toil  of  urban  life  wears  even 
more  heavily  on  some  of  the  older  ones 


than  it  does  on  the  children.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  of  the  women  and  girls 
who  work  in  mills  and  stores.  Not  more 
strengthening  was  the  touch  of  mother 
earth  to  Antaeus  of  old  than  it  is  to  these 
toiling  women  of  the  tenements.  To  give 
them  this  touch  of  nature  there  was  estab- 
lished some  years  ago  the  Working  Girls' 
Vacation  Society.  This  organization  has 
eight  homes,  in  which  eight  hundred  and 
six  girls  were  entertained  last  year.  Only 
those  whose  physical  condition  demands  a 
rest  are  accepted.  The  Society  pays  the 
car  fares,  and  it  will  also  pay  the  car  fares 
of  poor  girls  who  want  to  visit  friends  in 
the  country.  Two  weeks  is  the  usual 
length  of  a  visit,  though  consumptives  stay 
much  longer.  There  are  homes  especially 
for  them  in  the  mountains.  The  best  in- 
dication of  the  gratitude  felt  by  these  poor 
girls,  is  the  effort  made  by  many  of  them 
to  reimburse  the  Society,  for  what  it  has 
spent  for  them. 

More  than  a  dozen  years  ago  two  sisters 
were  sent  away  by  this  society.  They 
had  experienced  sorrow  and  ill  health  and 
could  not  pay  for  the  vacations.  Finally 
one  of  them  died.  Last  spring  the  re- 
maining sister  brought  the  money — 
eighteen  dollars — to  the  office  of  the  Soci- 
ety. She  had  been  twelve  years  in  saving 
it.  Another  woman,  a  seamstress  of  mid- 
dle age,  was  to  be  sent  to  the  country  on 
a  Tuesday.  The  secretary  of  the  Society 
promised  to  send  her  her  tickets  on  Mon- 
day. On  Monday  night  the  seamstress 
appeared  at  the  office. 

"Didn't  you  get  your  tickets?"  asked 
the  secretary  anxiously. 

"Yes,  I  got  them  all  right,"  was  the 
answer. 

"Then  what  brings  you  here?" 

"This,"  said  the  woman  tearfully,  as  she 
drew  forth  five  crumpled  one  dollar  bills. 
"  You  have  been  sending  me  to  the  country 
for  years  and  I  have  always  wanted  to  pay 
you  something.  I've  been  saving  for 
months  to  get  this  together,  and  I  wanted 
to  give  it  to  you  before  I  go." 

GETTING  THE  MOTHERS  TO  THE  HEALING  AIR 

Again  the  women  of  the  tenements  are 
helped  by  the  St.  John's  Guild,  whose 
particular  province  is  to  minister  to  sick 
mothers    with    their    babies.     The    Guild 
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operates  a  floating  hospital,  the  Helen  C. 
Juillard,  and  the  Seaside  Hospital  at  New 
Dorp,  S.  I.  In  the  forty-nine  one-day 
trips  of  the  Helen  C.  Juillard  made  last 
summer,  forty-four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred women  and  children  were  carried. 
At  the  hospital  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one  patients  were  cared  for. 

Day  after  day  the  floating  hospital 
leaves  its  dock  early  in  the  morning, 
loaded  with  suffering  mothers  and  babies. 
Night  after  night  it  comes  back  to  its  dock 
with  its  human  freight  made  over.     The 


what  that  old  barge  does.  When  that 
gang  comes  home  to-night,  you  won't 
know  them." 

On  several  occasions  poverty-stricken 
mothers  have  tried  to  jump  overboard 
from  the  boat,  thinking  that  their  darlings, 
thus  left  in  friendly  hands,  would  escape 
the  hard  lot  of  their  mothers.  One  such 
woman,  who  was  saved  by  a  nurse,  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  at  New  Drop,  where 
she  gradually  regained  her  strength  and 
her  courage.  The  very  day  she  left  the 
hospital  there  came  a  letter  from  her  hus- 


The  newspapers  of  the  country  are  helping  to  get  the  children  into  the  country. 


tonic  effect  of  sea  air  on  babies  is  like  that 
of  water  on  thirsty  flowers.  The  poor 
little  tots  sail  away  like  wilted  blossoms. 
They  come  back  straightened  out  so  that 
you  would  think  they  were  wired.  Down 
to  the  South  Street  pier,  where  the  Helen 
C.  Juillard  was  lying,  an  Italian  mother 
made  her  way  with  a  fading  infant  in  her 
arms.  "Bambino  verra  verra  sick,"  she 
said  when  questioned,  "but  the  biga  ship 
maka  well." 

"And  would  you  believe  it,"  said  the 
policeman  who  guards  the  pier,  "it's  just 


band  who  had  been  away  for  weeks  look- 
ing for  work.  The  letter  contained  a 
goodly  check.  Soon  another  check  came 
from  her  grandfather  in  Germany.  The 
Sea  Side  Hospital  was  the  help  that 
plucked  this  poor  mother  from  the  slough 
of  despond  and  set  her  on  the  way  to  the 
wicket  gate  of  domestic  felicity. 

MOTHERS  TAUGHT  CARE  OF  BABIES 

On  every  trip  of  the  boat  mothers  are 
shown   how  to  care  for  their  little  ones. 
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Under  the  guidance  of  trained  nurses, 
mothers  bathe,  dress,  and  feed  their  babies, 
and  each  mother  is  instructed  in  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  baby  culture.  There  is 
crying  need  of  such  instruction,  for  the 
ignorance  of  tenement  mothers  is  appalling. 
The  woman  who  believed  that  nits  indi- 
cate healthy  hair,  and  the  one  who  thought 
that  green  bananas  are  good  for  infants, 
are  fair  samples  of  tenement  house 
mothers.  On  the  Helen  C.  Juillard  one 
day  was  found  a  woman  who  was  feeding 
her  tiny  infant  with  a  tomato.     She,  too, 


combat  disease,  and  the  rest  that  builds 
up  tissue,  go  kind  words  and  loving  deeds. 
As  one  suffering  mother  put  it:  "Seaside 
is  the  only  place  this  side  of  Heaven  that  a 
poor  woman  doesn't  have  to  work."  And 
another  one  exclaimed  with  tears  of  grati- 
tude in  her  eyes:  "If  Heaven  is  anything 
like  the  Seaside  Hospital,  I  don't  care  how 
soon  I  get  there." 

By  methods  similar  to  those  that  have 
been  described,  dozens  of  philanthropic 
societies  are  helping  the  poor  of  New  York 
to  get  away  from  the  broiling  city  and  out 


The  children's  bath  room  constitutes  a  most  important  department  in  the  work  of  the  hospital. 


was  indignant  when  remonstrated  with,  be- 
cause, as  she  said,  "the  tomato  is  red  and 
will  make  good  red  blood." 

The  story  of  the  Seaside  Hospital  at 
New  Drop  differs  little  from  the  tale  of 
other  homes  for  indigent  and  worn-out 
mothers.  It  is  a  story  of  weakness  turned 
into  strength,  of  dying  hope  rekindled,  or 
courage  regained.  It  is  a  tale  of  fading 
children  freshened  into  new  life,  of  dying 
mothers  snatched  from  the  grave,  of  de- 
spairing families  heartened  anew  for  the 
battle  of  life.     For  with  the  drugs  that 


to  the  life-giving  open.  The  Little 
Mothers'  Aid  Association  has  a  holiday 
home  at  Pelham  Park  where  hundreds  of 
children  spend  happy  days.  The  Friendly 
Aid  Society  sends  away  some  thousands 
of  children.  Mrs.  John  S.  Lyle  yearly  en- 
tertains hundreds  of  little  ones  at  her 
beautiful  "Happyland,"  at  Tenafly,  N.  J. 
Every  summer  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
Mr.  John  E.  Parsons  has  had  as  his  guests 
at  his  St.  Helen's  Home  at  Lenox,  five 
hundred  needy  children.  And  there  are 
scores  of  other   individuals   and   societies 
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that  year  after  year  minister  unto  the  little 
ones. 

Nor  is  this  work  confined  to  New  York. 
In  Boston  the  Rev.  Rufus  B.  Tobey  had  a 
vision  much  like  that  of  Willard  Parsons. 
He  saw  the  sweltering  inmates  of  the  tene- 
ments after  hot  summer  days,  hanging 
about  the  bridges  until  far  into  the  night, 
seeking  relief  from  the  killing  heat.  Why 
could  they  not  sleep  on  the  river?  he 
asked  himself,  and  now  a  floating  hospital 
daily  takes  its  load  of  suffering  humanity 
for  a  ride  on  the  deep,  and  at  night  is 
turned  into  a  dormitory  for  babies.  The 
Lend-a-Hand  Society  likewise  ministers  to 
the  fresh  air  needs  of  the  Boston  poor,  as 
do  other  organizations  of  a  kindred  nature. 
In  Baltimore  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
De  Paul  maintains  a  large  fresh  air  home 
for  children.  In  Chicago  the  News  con- 
ducts a  fresh  air  work  similar  to  that  of 
the  New  York  Tribune.  From  city  to  city 
the  movement  is  spreading.  Wherever 
the  story  of  suffering  little  ones  is  brought 
home  to  generous  hearts,  the  work  puts 
forth  a  new  root.  Truly  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed  has  multiplied  many,  many 
fold. 

THE   MAGNITUDE    OF   THE    FRESH    AIR   WORK 

Most  efficient  is  the  management  of 
these  various  activities.  The  amount  of 
work  involved  in  them  is  almost  incred- 
ible. For  the  nine  thousand  children  sent 
out  by  the  Tribune,  for  instance,  it  is  ne- 
cessary first  to  secure  invitations.  This 
is  done  by  advance  agents.  Many  hosts 
have  preferences  as  to  the  age,  sex,  com- 
plexion, or  nationality  of  their  guests. 
All  these  desires  must  be  noted  and  the 
children  selected  accordingly.  Then  every 
child  who  goes  must  first  be  examined  by 
a  physician  to  make  sure  it  carries  no  dis- 
ease to  the  home  that  receives  it.  These 
doctors  are  supplied  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Those  children  who  pass  the 
examination  must  be  got  ready — a  task 
gladly  attempted  by  loving  mothers,  but 
one  which  all  too  frequently  requires  the 
aid  of  the  visiting  nurse  before  it  is  com- 
pleted. One  little  girl,  for  instance,  came 
sobbing  to  the  nurse  who  had  called  for 
her,  and  cried  out:  "  I  can't  go.  The  rats 
have  ate  holes  in  my  stockings."  Of 
course    the   nurse    supplied    a   new   pair. 


Card  indexes  must  be  kept  showing  where 
each  child  is  sent.  And  finally  the  children 
must  be  transported.  If  you  have  ever 
tried  to  convoy  a  party  of  fifty  youngsters, 
you  have  a  true  appreciation  of  the  diffi- 
culties involved.  And  if  you  have  not, 
words  cannot  make  you  understand  these 
difficulties.  Yet  so  wonderfully  well  is 
the  work  done  that  of  all  the  quarter  of  a 
million  children  sent  out  by  the  Tribune, 
not  one  has  ever  been  injured. 

Thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Quite  as  touch- 
ing as  the  interest  of  those  rugged  cowboys 
in  children  they  had  never  seen,  is  the  so- 
licitude of  railway  officials  for  these  same 
unknown  waifs.  When  a  train  load  of 
little  folks  is  to  be  sent  to  the  country,  six- 
teen letters  go  out  from  the  office  of  the 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  line  on  which 
they  are  to  travel.  Fvery  person  con- 
cerned in  the  handling  of  this  precious 
cargo  receives  strict  orders  about  this 
particular  train.  In  consequence,  the 
children  travel  like  potentates.  Not  even 
the  private  car  of  the  president  receives 
more  care  than  does  this  train  load  of 
ragged  urchins. 

The  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  of  enter- 
taining these  children  is  probably  as  little 
as  it  ever  can  be  made.  Three  dollars  will 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  one  child  at  Mont- 
Lawn  for  ten  days — a  daily  cost  of  thirty 
cents.  Ten  dollars  will  pay  all  medical, 
nursing,  and  dietary  expenses  of  one  baby 
and  its  mother  for  one  week  at  the  seaside 
hospital  of  St.  John's  Guild.  And  fifty 
cents  will  pay  for  a  day's  outing  for  mother 
and  baby  on  the  floating  hospital. 

The  benefits  of  this  fresh  air  work  are 
unquestionable.  Physicians  are  agreed 
as  to  the  wonderful  curative  power  of 
fresh  air.  The  invigorating  effect  of  even 
a  day  on  the  water  has  already  been  noted, 
and  a  child  who  can  spend  two  weeks  at 
the  seashore  or  the  mountains  acquires 
an  account  in  the  bank  of  health  'that  in- 
roads of  summer  pestilence  and  winter 
contagion  find  difficulty  in  depleting. 

Nor  are  the  benefits  confined  to  physical 
betterment.  Many  are  the  lessons  in 
politeness  that  sink  into  impressionable 
young  hearts,  and  many  are  the  homes 
that  are  bettered  in  consequence.  Nap- 
kins, nightclothes,  and  many  other  niceties 
of  life  are  new  to  most  of  these  waifs.  One 
little  chap  who  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 


Do  not  think  that  the  children  forget  these  things. 


had  been  put  to  bed  minus  his  clothes, 
and  attired  in  a  cool  nightgown,  said: 
"Gee,  I  won't  never  keep  my  stockings  on 
again  when  I  get  home.  It  feels  so 
smoother  to  the  feet."  Of  a  little  girl  her 
host  wrote:  "When  she  came  here  she 
did  not  know  what  'thank  you'  meant. 
When  I  thanked  her  for  a  bunch  of  flowers, 
she  asked  me  why  I  said  it.  I  explained. 
It  was  delightful  that  night,  after  I  had 
untied  a  knot  in  her  shoestring,  to  see  her 
black  eyes  sparkle  with  understanding  as 
she  said,  'thank  you.'  In  a  similar  way 
she  learned  many  other  lessons  of  polite- 
ness." 

Do  not  think  that  the  children  forget 
these  things.  One  "little  mother,"  who 
had  been  impressed  with  the  need  of  daily 
bathing  her  small  sister,  was  found  after 
her  return  home  washing  her  sister  in  a 
chopping  bowl.  She  had  at  least  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  improvement.  Little  Mamie 
was  only  ten  years  old,  but  her  first  ques- 
tion after  she  had  greeted  her  mother  upon 
her  return  from  the  country  was:  "Why 
can't  we  do  things  like  other  folks?  Mrs. 
S.  washes  her  dishes  after  every  meal  and 
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don't  leave  them  stand  around."  There- 
after the  dishes  were  washed  promptly. 
And  again  little  Mamie  said:  "Mrs.  S. 
makes  her  beds  in  the  morning  and  first 
stirs  them."  Thereafter  Mamie's  mama 
made  her  beds  in  the  morning,  not  even 
forgetting  to  "stir  them."  And  so  it  went 
until  the  whole  house  was  transformed. 

INDIRECT    EFFECTS    OF    FRESH    AIR    TREAT- 
MENT 

On  the  educational  side  as  well  as  on  the 
physical  and  moral  sides,  the  Fresh  Air 
children  benefit.  Probably  everyone  has 
read  of  the  boy  who  asked  his  host  if  he 
had  to  buy  gum  for  all  his  cows  to  chew. 
Another  little  tacker  ran  excitedly  to  his 
host  after  trying  to  milk  a  cow,  crying; 
"Come  quick  and  help!  I've  turned  the 
milk  on  and  I  can't  turn  it  off."  Again, 
there  was  a  boy,  who,  having  volunteered 
to  fetch  apples  for  his  hostess,  spent  the 
entire  morning  faithfully  hunting  for  them 
in  the  woods.  Another  urchin  suddenly 
refused  to  eat  potatoes  because,  as  he  said, 
"  I    know  now  where  them   things  come 
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from.  I  seen  you  picking  them  out  of 
the  mud  this  morning."  And  two  little 
girls  almost  came  to  blows  in  an  argu- 
ment over  strawberries,  because  one  little 
tot  insisted  that  strawberries  were  picked 
in  a  field,  and  the  other  was  equally  insis- 
tent that  they  couldn't  be  picked  in  a  field, 
'"cause  they  come  in  boxes."  Two  weeks 
in  the  country  dispels  many  of  these  crude 
ideas,  and  this  acquisition  of  knowledge 
not  infrequently  creates  a  wholesome  de- 
sire for  more. 

Not  to  the  children  only  come  the  bene- 
fits of  this  fresh  air  work.  "The  quality  of 
mercy  is  not  strained.  It  is  twice  blessed. 
It  blesseth  him  that  receiveth  and  him 
that  giveth."  If  Shakespeare  had  had  the 
Fresh  Air  children  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
that,  he  could  not  have  stated  the  case 
more  exactly.  In  the  humanizing  touch 
of  close  association  with  his  little  guests, 
the  kindly  host  gains  knowledge  of  a  class 
of  people  that  are  not  of  his  world,  a 
greater  love  for  his  fellows,  and  an  in- 
creased spirit  of  kindliness.  A  richness 
comes  into  his  own  life  that  he  never 
knew  before.  "They  have  left  such  a 
blessing  behind  them,"  writes  one  host  of 
his  departing  guests,  "and  they  actually 
gave  more  than  they  received.  They  have 
touched  our  hearts  and  opened  the  foun- 
tains of  love  and  charity.  Their  presence 
is  better  than  sermons.  The  latter  are 
soon  forgotten,  but  the  children  will  live 
long  in  our  memory." 

Certainly   the   work   pays.     It   benefits 


not  only  the  children  and  their  hosts,  but 
the  nation  as  well.  For  the  children  of  a 
generation  are  its  chief  contemporary 
charge,  just  as  they  are  its  future  glory  or 
shame.  The  fresh  air  work  means  some- 
thing more  than  merely  giving  the  children 
a  good  time. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  give  children  a  holi- 
day," said  Doctor  Devins,  head  of  the 
Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund.  "Our  work  goes 
farther  and  deeper  than  that."  It  does. 
It  goes  to  the  building  up  of  good  bodies, 
good  minds,  good  hearts — in  the  last 
analysis  to  the  making  of  good  citizenship. 

Certainly  the  work  is  worth  while. 
Three  young  men  who  as  boys  had  visited 
St.  Helen's  Home,  recently  told  Mr.  Par- 
sons that  the  ambitions  and  inspirations 
that  had  come  to  them  there  were  the 
foundations  of  their  success  in  life.  "  If 
no  more  than  those  three  boys  had  been 
benefited,"  said  Mr.  Parsons  afterward, 
"  I  should  feel  repaid  for  all  that  I  have 
spent."  Horace  Mann,  at  the  dedication 
of  a  school  in  New  England,  declared  that 
if  the  school  saved  one  boy  it  would  be 
worth  all  it  cost.  When  a  gentleman,  who 
had  learned  that  the  cost  of  the  school 
was  forty  thousand  dollars,  inquired  of 
Mr.  Mann  if  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  a 
boy  was  not  an  extravagant  one,  Mr.  Mann 
replied:  "Not  if  it  were  my  boy."  Every 
child  sent  to  the  country  is  somebody's 
child,  and  the  fresh  air  work  is  saving  not 
one  child  or  three  children,  but  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  children. 


BLOUNT'S    PATROL 


BY    RALPH    D.    KEEFER 


REAKFAST  was  over 
at  Lower  Labarge  De- 
tachment, Yukon  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  cook, 
pro  tern.,  was  at  the 
back  door,  dividing 
the  remains  of  a  sau- 
cepanful  of  congealed 
porridge    among    the 

I  , """■I  snarling  rabble  of  sleigh 

dogs  stationed  outside 
in  the  snow  waiting  hungrily  for  rations. 
"Shorty"  Blount,  constable  of  the 
Northwest  Mounted  Police,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  buckling  on  his  revolver 
belt  over  his  fur-trimmed  "parkee"  and 
listening  attentively  to  the  final  instruc- 
tions of  Sergeant  Hibbert,  the  weather- 
beaten  old  Non-Com.  in  charge. 

"You  fellows  at  the  upper  end  will  have 
to  chuck  a  brace,"  he  was  saying.  "  I  hear 
there's  going  to  be  an  inspection  of  detach- 
ments this  week,  so  you  had  better  check 
over  your  rations  and  quartermaster's 
stores  and  see  that  everything  is  O.  K. 
Now,  here  is  the  Dawson  mail,"  handing 
him  a  bulky  package,  "and  here,"  produc- 
ing a  slip  of  paper,  "is  a  little  billy-doo  the 


El  Dorado  Trading  Co,  have  sent  down  the 
line.  Better  read  it  yourself  and  pass  it 
on  to  Heath." 

Blount  cast  his  eye  leisurely  down  the 
page  with  the  flaring,  "Five  Hundred 
Dollars  Reward,"  in  big,  black  type 
across  the  top. 

"Huh!"  he  grunted,  with  languid  inter- 
est. "They  seem  to  want  him  bad  enough, 
don't  they?  Antoine  LeBeau — black  hair 
and  eyes,  full  beard,  stout,  with  smooth 
appearance,  and  ears  pierced  for  earrings 
— um.  Say,  I'll  bet  he's  the  'cute  looking 
thing,  Sergeant!" 

"He'd  be  a  'cute  looking  thing  to  me 
with  that  reward,  all  right,"  growled  Ser- 
geant Hibbert,  tugging  at  an  unwilling 
boot.  "Now  you  hit  the  trail,  Blount, 
before  you  think  about  staying  for  lunch. 
A  few  more  of  you  loafers  stopping  over 
on  patrol  and  we'll  be  down  to  eating  dog- 
salmon  in  between  times.  No  I  haven't 
got  a  pair  of  snowshoes  to  lend  you,  nor  a 
diamond-studded  tiara  either — so  mush!" 

"Bye-bye,  Sergeant!"  called  Blount, 
cheerfully.  "I  forgive  you  them  crool 
words  on  account  of  those  gray  hairs  of 
yours."     And  slamming  the  door,  he  slid 
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down  the  short  incline  to  the  level  of  the 
lake,  chuckling  at  his  repartee. 

From  the  town  of  White  Horse,  head  of 
navigation  of  the  Yukon,  the  winter  trail 
runs,  or  rather  until  a  few  years  ago  ran, 
down  the  winding  course  of  that  river  to 
Dawson,  a  distance  of  some  four  hundred 
miles,  cutting  corners  where  the  stream 
takes  too  pronounced  a  curve,  but  in  gen- 
eral keeping  to  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
river,  which  provides  a  natural  highway 
through  the  country,  one  of  the  few  con- 
cessions Nature  has  granted  to  man  in 
his  struggle  with  that  primitive  wilderness. 

The  route  was  broken  up  into  stages  of 
about  thirty  miles  long,  each  stage  being 
marked  by  a  relay  station  of  the  B.  Y.  N. 
Transportation  Co.,  a  road-house  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police,  who  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the 
trail,  patrolling  twice  a  week  the  intervals 
between  detachments. 

Of  these  patrols,   the   Labarge   section 
was  probably  the  most  unpopular.     From 
Upper  Labarge  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake  is    about    thirty- 
two    miles    and    it    is 
about  half   that   dis- 
tance in  width,  the  trail 
running  as  nearly  down 
the  middle  of  it  as  is  ^s^^ 
nee essary   without 
being  pedantically  ex- 
act.    The  whole  lake 
is  hemmed  in  by  moun- 
tains, and  the  vastness 
of   the   desolate   hills 
framing   that    sheeted 
plain  is  rather  discour- 
aging to  any  one  who 
has   hitherto  regarded 
himself  as  the  noblest 
work  of  Nature.      One 
can  travel    for  hours 
over  the  level    frozen 
surface  without  a  hint 
of  progress  being  given 
by  those  mighty  peaks 
as  they  gaze  down   in   their  or- 
dered ranks,  unchanging  and  aloof; 
while  over  all  broods  a  death-like 
stillness.     All  men  who  know  the 
Yukon  have  remarked  upon  this  quality  of 
hers;    this  breathless,  frozen   quiet;    this 
tense,  expectant  waiting — for  what?    The 
day  of  judgment,  perhaps,  when  she  shall 


yield  up  the  poor,  battered  remains  of 
those  who  have  sought  to  force  from  her 
the  gold  she  hugs  so  covetously  to  her 
bosom — the  victims  of  her  floods,  and 
frosts,  and  sudden  treacheries. 

But  there  was  nothing  at  all  depressing 
in  the  scene  to  Constable  Blount  as  he  left 
the  detachment  behind  him  and  skirted 
the  shore  to  the  point  where  the  trail 
struck  out  across  the  lake.  He  plowed 
gaily  along  through  the  snow,  crooning  to 
himself  the  refrain  of  a  once  popular  song: 

"  Ah  guess  Ah  '11  have  to  telegraph  ma  Ba-a-aby 
Ah  need  the  money  bad  indeed  Ah  do-0-0:" 

in  a  plaintive  minor  key.  It  was  a  clear, 
frosty  day  and  the  morning  was  far  enough 
advanced  for  the  sun  to  be  seen  crawling 
up  the  further  slope  of  a  neighboring  peak, 


WARD 


Buckling  on  his  revolver  belt. 
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Constable  Blount's  heart  and  lungs  were 
sound,  indigestion  an  unknown  luxury, 
and  he  was  still  young  enough  for  each 
glittering  mountain  to  be  capable  of  har- 
boring some  lonely  relic  of  the  dark  prime- 
val past,  or  some  mine  of  fabulous  wealth, 
while  on  the  sunlit  path  ahead  stretched 
endless  golden  possibilities. 

The  monotony  of  the  trail  offers  un- 
rivaled opportunities  for  day-dreaming, 
and  Blount  insensibly  drifted  through 
varying  degrees  to  that  one  which  haunts 
all  exiles,  the  dream  of  going  home.  To 
walk  up  the  elm-shaded  street  of  that 
little  Eastern  town,  some  warm  spring 
evening — in  full  uniform,  of  course — and 
turn  in  through  the  familiar  old  gate  up 
the  path  to  the  vine-covered  porch  of 
home.  Should  he  knock  at  the  door,  like 
a  stranger,  or  walk  in  and  take  the  family 
by  surprise?  Then,  too,  there  was  the 
girl — and  much  more  in  the  same  strain 
with  repetitions  and  infinite  variations. 
Most  satisfactory  companions  of  the  trail, 
these  day-dreams  are. 

He  awoke  at  length  from  this  fascinating 
occupation  with  a  sudden  snort  of  derision. 
"Bah!"  he  ejaculated.  "What  rot!  I've 
served  long  enough  to  get  the  furlough  all 
right,  I  guess,  but  the 
price  —  no  have  got, 
dasit  a  wassigo.  It 
would  take  three  hun- 
dred at  least."  And 
he  began  to  hum 
again: 

"Ah  need  the  money 
bad  indeed  Ah  do-o-o." 

The  glare  of  the 
sun  on  the  white  field 
around  forced  him  to 
close  his  dazzled  eyes 
for  a  minute.  When 
he  opened  them  again, 
the  purple  patches 
wheeling  about  in  his 
vision  slowly  focused 
themselves  and  con- 
centrated into  a  little 
black  speck  on  the 
trail  ahead.  Blount 
rubbed  his  eyes  in 
astonishment.  "  I  s 
this  a  new  develop- 
ment in  optical  de- 
lusions," he  muttered, 


Then,  too,  there  was  the  girl. 


"or  is  yonder  'bo  indeed  a  man  and  a 
brother?  Now  how  the  devil  was  it  I 
didn't  see  that  fellow  before?" 

As  he  quickened  his  steps  to  overtake 
the  figure  ahead,  the  mystery  of  its  ap- 
pearance was  solved,  by  the  sudden  junc- 
ture with  the  trail  of  a  line  of  snowshoe 
prints  leading  from  the  old  Hootchi  Cut-off, 
on  the  right-hand  shore,  a  short  cut  that 
had  been  rendered  impracticable  to  the 
B.  Y.  N.  teams  by  an  unusually  heavy  fall 
of  snow.  The  stranger  was  mushing  along 
at  a  good  stiff  space,  head  down  and  arms 
swinging,  and  it  took  half  an  hour  of  hard 
traveling  through  the  deep  snow  before 
Blount  ranged  up  alongside. 

"How  do,  Stranger!"  he  remarked,  as 
easily  as  was  consistent  wtih  his  scantness 
of  breath.  The  stranger,  at  the  unex- 
pected sound  of  this  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness, shied  like  a  startled  jack-rabbit  and 
whirled  round  on  the  panting  Blount,  with 
frightened  alacrity.  He  gasped  out  an 
inarticulate  word,  suspiciously  like  an 
oath,  and  then,  pulling  himself  together 
with  an  obvious  effort,  returned  the  other's 
greeting  with  a  show  of  enthusiasm  that 
was  hardly  convincing. 

He  was  a  puffy-cheeked,  olive-tinted  in- 
dividual, with   a 
week-old    stubble 
of   beard    on   his 
*  chin,    and    small 
black  eyes   alive 
with  restless    sus- 
picion.    His   nervous- 
ness  had  not  entirely 
disappeared  as  he  ad- 
dressed  Constable 
Blount,  but  he  endeav- 
ored to  conceal  it  with 
an  extreme   affability, 
not    to  say  unctuous- 
ness,  of  manner,  that 
would    have  disarmed 
the  elder  Mr.  Chuzzle- 
wit  himself. 

"How  do  you  do, 
officer!"  he  remarked, 
impressively.  "How 
do  you  do!"  his  keen 
eyes  having  noted  the 
"nch  of  yellow  stripe 
on  Blount's  breeches, 
between  the  bottom 
of  his  parkee  and  the 
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top  of  his  stockings,  the 
only  indication  of  his  pro- 
n.  "Is  this  not  in- 
deed a  beautiful  day? 
perceive  you  are  going  my 
way;  I  am  sure  your  com- 
pany will  afford  me  a  great 
deal  of — ah — gratification." 
He  smiled  benignantly  upon 
the  fascinated  Blount,  who 
felt  quite  abashed  at  his 
inability  to  rival  the  stran- 
ger's Chesterfieldian  polite- 

"I'm  kind  of  afraid 
scared  you  some,  just  now," 
he  ventured  by 
way  of  apology, 
struggling  to 
keep  abreast  of 
t  h  e  stranger, 
who  was  swing- 
ing forward 
again  with  his 
rapid  stride. 

"My  dear 
young  man," 
replied  that 
person  in  a 
rounded,  ora- 
torical manner, 
"it  is  most  cer- 
tainly my  place 
to  apologize 
for  the  abruptness  of  my  demeanor  when 
you  accosted  me,  but  I  must  confess  I  was 
somewhat  startled  by  your  sudden  ap- 
pearance. I  am  constitutionally  of  a 
nervous  temperament  and,  imagining  my- 
self to  be  alone — you  understand."  And 
he  smiled  in  a  deprecating  manner,  as  if 
amused  at  his  own  weakness. 

"Dear  me!"  murmured  Blount,  vaguely 
sympathetic.  "That's  too  bad,  isn't  it?" 
and  he  dropped  in  behind  the  affable 
stranger  who,  being  shod  for  the  occasion, 
had  to  assume  the  unenviable  task  of 
breaking  trail. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  stranger  regretfully, 

I  have  at  times  found  it  to  be  a 
most  unfortunate  affliction."  He  re- 
lapsed into  silence,  slightly  tinged  with 
melancholy. 

"You  are  a  parson,  aren't  you,  sir?" 
inquired  Blount,  after  a  long  interval,  dur- 
ing which  he  had  been  occupied  with  sur- 
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His  mask  of  benevolence  stripped  off. 


mises  as  to  the  affable 
gentleman's  employ- 
ment. 

"Why,  no,"  said  the 
stranger,  a  shade  of  hesi- 
tation in  his  voice,  "er 
— I  have  been  engaged 
for  a  number  of  years 
in — er —  in  instilling 
moral  precepts  into  the 
minds  of  the — the  abor- 
iginal Siwash  tribes,  but 
I  am  not" — he  went  on 
in  a  more  assured  tone 
— "a  regularly  ordained 
minister  of  the  Gospel, 
alas!"  Here  he  heaved 
a  profound  sigh  of  pious 
resignation.  "  I  strive, 
however,  in  so  far  as  I 
may,  fo  emulate  the 
noble  example  of  that 
self-sacrificing  band  of 
workers,  who  are  seek- 
ing to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of 
their  lesser 
brethren  by  the 
— ah — inculca- 
tion of  moral 
and  religious 
standards,  as 
well  as  by — 
ah — judicious 
eleemosynary  measures."  "Gosh,  what  a 
swell  converser!"  murmured  Blount  to 
himself,  grinning  with  delight  behind  the 
other's  broad  back.  Then  aloud:  "  Do  you 
come  from  Dawson?" 

The  self-styled  missionary  had  knelt 
down  to  tighten  the  thong  of  his  snow- 
shoe,  so  the  question  must  have  escaped 
him,  as  he  made  no  reply.  Blount  re- 
peated it,  and  he  straightened  up  slowly, 
darting  a  quick  glance  of  suspicion  at  the 
policeman  out  of  the  corners  of  his  narrow 
black  eyes. 

"Yes,  my  friend,"  he  replied,  taking 
the  trail  once  more.  "  I  rested  in  Dawson 
for  a  short  space  after  my  labors  among 
the  Creeks.  I  am,  at  present,  on  my  way 
out  to  Vancouver,  where  I  expect  to  de- 
liver a  series  of  lectures  illustrating  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Siwash  Indians 
in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
sufficient    funds    for    the    erection    of    a 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  promote — ah — social  in- 
tercourse and — ah — Christian  good-fellow- 
ship among  the  inconglomerate  elements 
of  nationality  in  the  purlieus  of  Dawson, 
and,  by  palliating  their  racial  antipathies, 
weld  them  into  a  cohesive  and  harmonious 
whole." 

The  satisfaction  with  which  the  pious 
gentleman  rolled  forth  these  sounding 
phrases  was  only  equaled  by  the  pleasure 
of  his  auditor,  whose  admiration  of  the 
stranger's  eloquence  knew  no  bounds. 

"Gosh,  what  a  converser!"  he  repeated 
to  himself,  admiringly.  "  If  he  ain't  just 
the  'cutest  thing — "  He  stopped  short, 
struck  by  a  sudden  preposterous  thought, 
and  the  grin  slowly  faded  from  his  face. 
How  did  that  description  of  the  El  Dorado 
embezzler  go?  Black  hair  and  eyes,  five 
foot  ten,  smooth  appearance — it  all  tallied 
but  the  beard,  and  that,  of  course,  could, 
and  undoubtedly  had  been,  shaved  off  as 
a  disguise.  Blount  edged  up  nearer  to  the 
unsuspecting  stranger,  and  examined  the 
back  of  his  head  closely  for  the  final  mark 
of  identification,  the  pierced  ears.  Yes, 
there  were  the  minute  puckered  depres- 
sions in  the  lobe  of  each!  Blount's  heart 
gave  a  bound  of  mingled  exultation  and 
astonishment.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
one  so  full  of  ingratiating  sentiments  and 
lofty  ideals  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  vulgar  criminal?  That  a  man  who  ex- 
uded righteousness  at  every  pore,  as  did 
this  person,  should  be  a  mere  whitened 
sepulcher?  It  seemed  impossible,  but 
alas!  how  deceitful  are  appearances! 


"Hands  up,  there — quick!' 


Gradually  Blount's  incredulity  vanished, 
and  he  blessed  the  lucky  chance  that  had 
thrown  him  in  the  fellow's  company,  as 
he  eyed  his  unconscious  prey  fondly. 

"And  to  think  it  is  all  mine!"  he  mur- 
mured with  a  sigh  of  sublime  satisfaction, 
hitching  the  butt  of  his  revolver  round 
ready  for  use. 

Now  here  is  where  Constable  Blount 
made  a  fatal  error,  most  natural,  however, 
under  the  circumstances.  Seeing  a  fortune 
within  his  grasp,  he  did  not  wait  for  the 
psychological  moment,  but  grasped  it  at 
once.  In  other  words,  he  strode  up  along- 
side of  the  stranger  and  placing  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  said  in  a  loud  voice: 
"  Antoine  LeBeau,  I  arrest  you  in  the  name 
of  the  King!" 

The  other,  en  hearing  this  abrupt  re- 
mark which  he  had  no  doubt  been  antici- 
pating for  the  past  hour,  spun  round 
sharply,  his  face  convulsed  with  rage,  and 
one  hand  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat. 

"Hands  up,  there — quick!"  commanded 
Blount  quickly,  lugging  out  his  revolver. 
"The  devil  take  you!"  snarled  LeBeau 
savagely,  his  mask  of  benevolence  com- 
pletely stripped  off,  and  whirling  the  object 
he  had  produced  from  his  pocket,  high 
above  him,  brought  it  down  with  crushing 
force  at  the  policeman's  head.  Blount  had 
just  time  to  jerk  it  to  one  side,  so  that 
the  blow  landed  on  his  right  shoulder,  the 
impact  forcing  him  to  the  ground.  The 
weight  of  the  object  jerked  it  out  of  his 
assailant's  hand,  and  that  gentleman, 
seeing  the. failure  of  his  attack,  stood  not 
on  the  order  of  his  going,  but  went  at  once 
— hot-footed  down  the  trail,  arms  a-swing 
and  snowshoes  flopping  wildly. 

Blount  jumped  to  his  feet  with  a  curse 
and  clutched  at  his  dangling  re- 
volver, only  to  find  his  right  arm 
numb    and    powerless    from    the 
shoulder     down.       Shifting    the 
weapon  to  his  left  hand,  he  took 
as  careful  aim  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  and  pulled  the 
trigger.     He  was  rewarded  by  a 
futile    click,   which 
seemed  ridiculously 
inadequate    to   the 
state  of  his  feelings. 
He  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment,  speechless 
with    emotion,   and 


then  with  an  heroic  effort  of  self-control, 
contented  himself  with  a  single  violent  re- 
mark: "Stung,  by  Gosh!"  after  which  he 
raised  his  revolver  absently,  and  peered 
down  the  barrel. 

"Forgot  to  load  the  damn  thing!"  he 
said  in  disgust,  pulling  the  trigger  repeat- 
edly to  test  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  gazing  in  despair 
at  the  ever-widening  distance  that  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  strenuous  figure  of  the 
affable  stranger,  and  then  shook  his  head 
despondently.  "I  couldn't  catch  him  in 
a  thousand  years,"  he  remarked,  to  no  one 
in  particular,  and,  turning  away,  began  to 
kick  round  in  the  loose  snow  on  the  scene 
of  his  late  encounter. 

"Now  where,"  he  soliloquized,  rubbing 
his  tingling  shoulder,  "is  that  coupling- 
pin,  or  pile-driver  or  whatever  it  was  that 


The  weather-beaten  old  Non-Com.  in  charge. 

my  old  college  chum  Antoine  hit  me  with? 
Ah!  here  we  have  it!"  Stooping  down 
painfully  he  picked  up  a  small  buckskin 
sack,  such  as  miners  use,  and  known  by 
them  as  a  "poke."  It  was  about  eight 
inches  long  and  its  contents  filled  it  half 
way  up,  where  it  was  tied  tightly  with  a 
strip  of  rawhide,  so  that  the  upper  and 
empty  half  of  the  bag  made  a  very  con- 
venient handle  by  which  to  swing  it. 
Heavily  loaded  as  it  was,  it  made  a  very 
efficient  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  desperate 
man. 

Blount  gazed  at  it  reflectively,  something 
after  the  manner  of  Hamlet  with  Yorick's 
skull. 

"So  my  sanctified  friend  of  the  elfin  locks 
does  not  disdain  the  use  of  the  humble 
sand  bag  as  a  weapon  of  offense,"  he  said 
bitterly.  "Bless  him!"  Thrusting  it 
viciously  into  his  pocket,  he  turned  his 
face,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  to  the  endless 
trail  ahead. 

Constable  Heath  of  Upper  Labarge  was 
assiduously  frying  flapjacks  in  an  atmos- 
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phere  intensified  by  the  aroma  of  burning 
bacon  grease,  in  preparation  for  the  even- 
ing meal,  when  the  door  of  the  detachment 
was  flung  open  and  his  partner,  Constable 
Blount,  slouched  wearily  in,  off  patrol. 
He  flung  himself  on  a  bench  with  a  grunt 
of  salutation,  and  began  to  peel  off  his  frozen 
moccasins  and  snow-covered  stockings. 

"Hello!"  replied  Heath,  his  round  face 
emerging  red  and  perspiring,  from  its  halo 
of  smoke,  "and  how's  our  little  Shorty? 
Pretty  snappy,  eh?" 

"Fine  and  dandy!"  said  Blount,  with 
a  total  lack  of  enthusiasm,  slinging  his 
side-arms  over  a  nail  by  his  bed,  upon 
which  he  sank  with  a  groan  of  relief. 
"Anything  doin',  Spuds?"  he  inquired, 
after  a  few  minutes  of  blissful  repose. 

"Nothing  has  been  didding,  Shorty/' 
responded  Heath,  bending  anxiously  over 
the  smoking  pan.  "Nought  has  been  seen 
on  the  horizon  save  one  solitary  musher 
hiking  for  White  Horse  about  2  P.  M." 

"  Did  he  stop  in  here,  on  his  way,"  asked 
Blount,  carelessly. 

"Why,  yes,  Shorty,  he  did  that,"  said 
Heath.  "Jolly  nice  chap,  too,"  he  went 
On.  "Told  me  a  lot  about  his  work  among 
the  Siwashes.  Some  kind  of  a  devil- 
dodger  he  was,  and  talk! — my  God!" 
Here  the  culinary  artist  scraped  the  black- 
ened remains  of  a  flapjack  off  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  and  threw  it  petulantly  into  the 
slop-bucket. 

"Did  this  friend  of  yours  say  anything 
about  meeting  me  on  the  trail,"  pursued 
Blount. 

"No,"  said  Heath,  with  an  amiable 
smile.  "  He  did  say  he  had  passed  a  buck 
policeman  down  the  lake,  and  what  a  nice, 
sensible,  intelligent  chap  he  seemed  to  be, 
but  he  never  mentioned  meeting  you." 

Blount  arose  from  his  bed  with  one 
bound,  and  advanced  toward  Heath,  who 
hastily  armed  himself  with  a  basting  ladle, 
in  anticipation  of  a  fray,  but  it  was  only  to 
be  presented  with  a  printed  slip  of  paper 
by  his  friend,  who  was  evidently  laboring 
under  suppressed  emotion  of  the  most 
violent  order. 

"Read  that,  Spuds!"  he  hissed,  so 
savagely  that  Heath  was  quite  taken 
aback.  Putting  aside  the  ladle,  he 
skimmed  down  the  document  submitted  to 
him,  and  then  looked  up  at  Blount  with  a 
puzzled  expression. 


"Well,  what's  the  joke,  Shorty?  There's 
nothing  in  that  to  get  hostile  about." 

"Oh,  isn't  there?"  replied  Blount,  grimly 
sarcastic.  "Well,  perhaps  you'll  think 
there  is  when  I  tell  you  that  this  Antoine 
LeBeau" — striking  the  paper  violently 
with  the  back  of  his  hand — "is  your  fat- 
faced,  slab-sided,  sanctimonious  friend  of 
this  afternoon!" 

"Oh,  hell!"  gasped  Heath  feebly,  as  he 
fully  absorbed  the  meaning  of  this  aston- 
ishing statement.  "You  don't  mean  it, 
do  you,  Shorty?" 

"I  most  certainly  do,"  affirmed  Blount, 
with  emphasis.  He  then  proceeded  to  re- 
tail the  particulars  of  his  encounter  with 
the  smooth  stranger  to  the  now  thoroughly 
indignant  Heath,  in  speech  more  calculated 
to  impress  one  with  its  vividness  of  meta- 
phor than  chastity  of  utterance. 

"What  a  God-forsaken  mucker  you  are, 
Shorty!"  commented  his  friend  in  accents 
of  deep  disgust,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
recital,  "to  let  a  damn  frog-eating  wind- 
bag of  a  Cheechawker  buffalo  you  like  that! 
I  swear  to  goodness  I  wish  he  had  bumped 
you  one  on  the  block  with  that  sand  bag 
of  his.  It  might  have  jarred  a  little  sense 
into  you.  Do  you  realize  what  you've 
done,  Shorty?"  he  continued,  his  voice 
raising  to  a  wail  of  anguish.  "You've 
chucked  away,  absolutely  chucked  away, 
five  hundred  dollars,  you  infernal  block- 
head!" 

Blount  bent  his  head  meekly  to  this 
storm  of  reproach,  realizing  that  he  fully 
deserved  it.  "  1  suppose  it's  too  late  to 
catch  him  now?"  he  ventured,  timidly. 

"At  the  rate  he  was  going  when  he  left 
here  he  could  have  caught  the  W.  P.  &  Y. 
train  fifty  times  over,  you  silly  ass!" 
sniffed  Heath.  "He  is  probably  blcwing 
his  wad  in  the  pack  train  at  Skagway  by 
now,  and  we  are  out  just  five  hundred 
dollars,  all  on  account  of  your  asinine  in- 
efficiency. Oh,  you — !"  here  he  broke 
down  and  spluttered  ineffectually. 

Blount  was  getting  rather  sick  of  these 
reproaches  and,  to  divert  his  partner's  at- 
tention, he  pulled  out  the  buckskin  poke 
and  dropped  it  on  the  table.  "Well,  I 
got  the  beggar's  sand  bag,  anyway,"  he 
said,  with  an  attempt  at  lightness. 

Heath  glowered  at  it  with  profound  con- 
tempt. 

"I  did  think,"  he  announced,  "that  he 
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must  at  least  have  taken  a  gunny  sack 
full  of  sand  to  you,  but  that  thing — " 
and  he  snorted  with  scorn. 

"Just  feel  the  weight  of  it,  before  you 
talk  like  that,"  said  Blount,  resentfully. 
Heath  lifted  it  up  from  the  table  and 
dropped  it  with  a  bang. 

"By  Jove,  it  is  heavy,  isn't  it?"  he  con- 
ceded.    "What  is  in  it,  Shorty?" 

Blount  set  the  bag  on  end  and  com- 
menced untying  the  string.  "Well,"  he 
said  sarcastically,  "as  its  name  implies, 
it  is  probably  filled  with  sand.  Some- 
times they  put  a  little  shot  in,  too,  to  give 
more  weight.  See!"  and  lifting  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bag,  he  tilted  the  contents  out 
en  the  table. 

Both  constables  rose  from  the  bench 
with  a  simultaneous  gasp  of  astonishment, 
and  stood  gazing  in  petrified  surprise  at 
the  little  heap  in  front  of  them.  For  in- 
stead of  the  unassuming  little  pile  of  sand 
they  had  expected  to  see,  there  lay  before 
them  on  the  white  oilcloth  a  yellow  mass 
of  gold  dust  and  nuggets! 

Heath  was  the  first  to  recover  him- 
self. 


"Shorty,"  he  said  in  an  awe-struck 
whisper,  gingerly  poking  his  forefinger  into 
the  pile  as  if  he  expected  it  to  vanish  at 
the  touch,  "is  it  real,  or  is  it  only  a  beau- 
tiful dream?" 

"It  looks  like  gold,"  said  Blount  in  a 
far-away  voice,  taking  up  a  pinch  in  his 
trembling  fingers  and  examining  it  closely. 
"And  it  feels  like  gold.  By  the  off  hind- 
leg  of  the  lamb  of  Moses!  I  believe  it  is 
gold!  There's  five  thousand  dollars  in 
that  pile,  Spuds,  if  there's  a  cent,  and  its 
all  ours,  savvy !"  and  he  executed  a  frenzied 
war  dance  around  the  room. 

Heath  interrupted  this  pas  seul  with  an 
anxious  question:  "I  say,  Shorty!"  he 
asked.  "You  don't  think  there's  any 
need  to  mention  this  little  occurrence  in 
my  report,  do  you?" 

"No,  Spuds,  I  certainly  do  not,"  replied 
Blount  emphatically.  "Our  brunette 
friend  has  gone,  far  beyond  recall,  and  why 
irritate  the  Powers  That  Be,  with  un- 
necessary information?  But  right  here, 
Spuds,  is  where  little  Clarence  Reginald 
Blount  puts  in  for  two  months'  pass  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  friends  at  home." 


SOME    MEN    AND    THEIR    WAYS 


A  HERMIT,  A  "PAGAN," 
AND  A  POET 


OAQUIN  MILLER  can 
well  be  called  the  "Poet 
of  the  Sierras,"  as  for 
twenty  years  he  has 
lived  on  a  spur  of  these 
mountains  and  from  his 
"dooryard"  can    look 
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down  almost  as  straight  as  the  stone  falls 
upon  the  beautiful  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
a  thousand  feet  below,  and  upon  the  ex- 
quisite nature  picture  afforded  by  the  vine- 
yards and  gardens  of  the  Alameda  country. 
While  out  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  the  poet-naturalist  literally 
exists  in  another  world,  for  when  one 
climbs  the  steep,  tortuous  trail  called  the 
mountain  road  and  reaches  the  "Heights," 
he  has  entered  a  curious  highland  as 
craggy  as  the  Alpine  Oberland.  Here, 
however,  the  mountain  breezes  mingle  with 
the  sea  air  and  in  the  warm  sunshine 
flowers  and  foliage  flourish  even  in  crevices 
containing  but  a  handful  of  earth.  A 
glance  at  the  Heights  tells  the  stranger 
why  Joaquin  Miller  has  determined  to 
spend  his  life  here,  for  its  wild  beauty  is 
indeed  fascinating  to  any  lover  of  the  out- 
doors. 

In  this  little  domain  where  he  is  su- 
preme, the  poet  has  his  home  in  what 
would  be  called  a  church.  He  terms  it  the 
chapel,  and  on  either  side  are  little  build- 
ings which  he  calls  "deaneries."  The 
chapel  is  of  gothic  architecture  with 
tinted  glass  windows  and  contains  a  room 
which  is  the  actual  home  of  the  owner.  A 
couch  covered  with  skins  is  the  bed  upon 
which  he  sleeps  night  after  night,  the  walls 
are  adorned  with  photographs,  curious 
mottoes  and  strange  ornaments  and  arti- 
cles which  he  has  gathered  here  and  there 
in    the   world,    especially    in    the   Orient. 


Mr.  Miller  by  the  side  of  an  Oregon  fir. 

But  he  does  not  eat  in  the  chapel;  he  goes 
to  it  only  to  rest  and  to  perform  the  rites 
of  the  strange  worship  partly  Buddhist  and 
partly  Indian  which  he  has  originated 
here.  At  the  little  farm  cottage  not  far 
away  he  is  served  his  food  but  he  spends 
most  of  the  time  at  the  Heights,  walking 
about  or  climbing  the  rocky  cliffs,  his  com- 
panion being  a  young  Buddhist  servart 
whom  the  poet  found  far  away  in  the 
East  Indies  and  brought  back  to  America 
because  he  took  such  a  liking  for  the 
boy. 

A  quaint  picture  does  this  gentle  hermit 
of  the  West  make  as  you  meet  him  on  the 
trails  or  at  his  home.  At  times  his  cos- 
tume may  be  entirely  of  furs  except  the 
leather  top-boots  which  he  invariably 
wears.  He  is  fond  of  the  soft  black  hat  so 
popular  with  the  Southerner,  while  his 
long,  curling  hair  and  white  beard  give 
him    a    dignified    and    venerable    appear- 
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ance.  Mr.  Miller  is  seldom  away  from  his 
little  clearing  in  the  hills  except  when  the 
desire  to  cross  the  sea  tempts  him,  but 
in  recent  years  he  has  traveled  but  little 
and  as  he  says  is  quietly  and  content- 
edly waiting  for  the  time  when  he  will 
pass  away  and  his  body  be  cremated 
on  the  funeral  pyre  which  he  has  built  for 
the  purpose  and  which  he  shows  to  his 
guests.  This  gruesome  object  was  con- 
structed largely  by  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  wishes  his  last  rites  performed  upon 
it.  By  its  side  is  a  pit  lined  with  stones 
which  is  to  be  the  final  resting  place  of  his 
ashes,  and  in  his  room  in  the  chapel  are 
the  sweet  gum,  wine  and  oil  which  are  to 
be  placed  upon  the  funeral  fire  as  a  sort  of 
incense  offering. 

There  are  those  who  call  Joaquin  Miller 
a  pagan  but  the  rites  he  observes,  though 
strange  to  the  Christian  believer,  are  poeti- 
cally beautiful.  He  has  his  Rain  God, 
whose  symbol  is  a  bear's  paw  which  is 
hung  on  the  wall  of  the  chapel.  When  the 
time  of  drouth  comes  and  the  vegetation  is 
parched  for  want  of  water,  the  poet  be- 
comes priest  for  the  time  and  attended  by 
his  Buddhist  servant,  places  incense  sticks 
before  the  paw,  lights  them  and  performs 
a  curious  dance  with  his  assistant.  And 
the  few  people  in  this  region  actually  be- 
lieve that  bear's  paw  has  the  power  to 
bring  rain  and  will  tell  you  stories  of  its 
miraculous  powers,  so  that  the  poet-hermit 
is  frequently  called  upon  to  perform  this 
ceremony.  Near  the  bear  paw  in  the 
chapel  is  the  tail  of  a  coyote.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  have  the  power  to  check  the  heavy 
rains  and  drive  away  the  fogs  that  fre- 
quently hang  over  the  hills  and  mountains, 
and  a  somewhat  similar  ceremony  is  actu- 
ally performed  before  it  including  the 
lighting  of  the  joss  sticks. 

But  it  is  a  harmless,  innocent  life  that 
Joaquin  Miller  leads  in  this  little  upper 
world.  Now  as  in  the  first  days  when  he 
came  here,  he  is  a  true  child  of  nature  and 
a  lover  of  nature,  and  his  neighbors,  if  they 
can  be  called  such,  all  respect  him,  though 
he  is  regarded  with  awe.  Perhaps  his 
most  intimate  friend  in  recent  years  has 
been  Yone  Noguchi,  Japan's  silver-tongued 
poet,  who  crossed  the  ocean  purposely  to 
spend  a  part  of  his  life  at  the  Heights,  and 
here  among  the  crags  he  composed  some 
of  his  sweetest  verse. 


HUGH   JENNINGS 

WHY    HIS    TEAM    WINS 


IN  the  national  game  to-day,  there  is  no 
name  that  stands  out  clearer  and  brighter 
than  that  of  the  manager  of  the  baseball 
team  representing  Detroit  in  the  Ameri- 
can league.  To  him — Hugh  Jennings — is 
due  not  only  the  pennant  success  of  the 
western  nine,  but  to  him  is  likewise  due, 
and  to  no  small  extent,  the  popularization 
over  further  diamonds  of  a  spirit  new  to 
the  realm  of  professional  baseball — the 
cleaner  and  healthier  spirit  of  honest 
amateurism. 

The  steadily  victorious  Detroit  team  af- 
fords ample  proof  of  the  success  of  Jen- 
nings' methods  of  handling  his  men,  meth- 
ods that  are  all  his  own.  The  Detroit  nine 
is  on  tip-toes  all  the  time,  in  every  game  it 
plays,  in  every  move  it  makes  on  the  dia- 
mond. Its  spirit,  instilled  by  "Hughey" 
is  not:  "We  have  got  to  win."  Rather  is 
it:  "We  want  to  win."  The  nine  works 
for  Jennings  because  it  loves  him.  It  re- 
spects him,  it  respects  his  ways.  It  feels 
ashamed  to  lose.  He  has  infused  into  it 
an  esprit  de  corps  based  not  on  wages  but 
on  compelled  admiration  for  its  leader. 

Before  his  last  return  to  the  ranks  of 
professional  baseball,  Hugh  Jennings  acted 
as  coach  of  the  Cornell  baseball  squad  for 
several  years.  He  was  the  most  successful 
guide  the  nine  of  that  university  has  ever 
had,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  He 
acted  not  merely  as  a  coach,  but  as  "one 
of  the  fellows."  He  took  a  course  in  col- 
lege, he  chummed  with  the  men,  he  be- 
came one  of  their  closest  friends,  and  he 
studied  them.  Then  he  got  busy,  and  made 
ball  players  out  of  them.  The  friend  Jen- 
nings came  first;  the  coach  Jennings  after- 
ward. And  his  teams  played  doubly  hard, 
not  only  for  the  coach  and  the  university, 
but  the  coach,  the  university  and  the  per- 
sonal friend. 

Not  many  months  ago,  at  a  banquet  of 
Cornell  alumni  in  the  West,  Jennings,  in 
responding  to  the  toast,  "Baseball,"  said: 
"If  one  thing  can  be  counted  upon  more 
than  another  in  reckoning  the  winning  of 
the  pennant  last  year  by  the  Detroit  team, 
I  believe  it  was  the  team's  spirit,  the  fine, 
healthy  and  happy  spirit  of  a  college  nine." 
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Jennings,  the  manager,  has  told  his  men 
he  would  rather  have  them  lose  a  game 
fairly,  than  win  it  by  nasty  tactics.  He 
disapproves  of  squabbles,  and  he  frowns 
upon  every  trace  of  muckerism.  His  code 
on  the  diamond  is  summed  up  in  his  order: 
"Hit  hard,  field  fast,  and  act  like  gentle- 
men!" 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  his  men 
have  become  instilled  with  the  spirit  of 
fair  play  and  love  for  their  leader.  As  one 
example,  for  instance,  there  may  be  re- 
called the  case  of  one  of  his  pitchers  who, 


Hugh  Jennings,  manager  Detroit  basebal 
team. 


in  the  critical  eighth  inning  of  a  big  con- 
test last  year,  showed  decided  signs  of 
weakening.  With  one  man  out,  he  had 
given  two  bases  on  balls  in  succession  and 
had  allowed  the  next  batter  up  a  hit.  It 
was  but  natural  that,  at  such  a  moment, 
he  should  feel,  like  other  pitchers  have  felt 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  might  soon  be 
taken  out  of  the  box.  Jennings,  master  of 
baseball  psychology,  felt  that  his  pitcher 
was  feeling  just  this  thing,  and  sent  out 
word  to  him  through  the  third  baseman 
that  he,  "Hughey,"  had  confidence  in  him 


and  to  go  ahead  and  "show  them."  The 
pitcher  did.  He  struck  the  next  two  men 
out.  And  Jennings'  nine  not  only  won  the 
game,  but  Jennings  won  the  love  of  a 
pitcher  that  would  strain  a  right  arm  for 
him  many  a  time  in  future  games. 

This  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  illustra- 
tions that  might  be  cited  to  show  the  little 
ways  of  the  man  to  win  his  men  and  make 
his  men  win.  John  Foster,  one  of  the  best- 
known  writers  on  baseball  in  America,  and 
a  deep  student  of  the  game,  says:  "When 
the  Detroit  team  wins,  it  wins  for  Jen- 
nings and  through  Jennings.  Every  move 
it  makes  shows  the  hand  of  the  manager. 
The  clean,  manly  spirit  that  he  has  put  into 
the  team  is  the  spirit  he  believes  in  with  all 
his  heart,  and  it  is  the  spirit  that  deserves 
pennants." 

Such  is  Hugh  Jennings  and  such  is  his 
team,  a  team  that  has  been  characterized 
as  the  best-spirited  aggregation  in  the  roll 
of  professional  baseball. 

THE     PROFESSOR    AS 

AN    INDUSTRIAL 

SCOUT 

IT  is  rather  odd  that  a  professor  at  Yale 
*"  has  been  one  of  the  first  to  examine  the 
resources  of  South  America  in  person  in  or- 
der to  see  just  what  opportunities  are  there 
offered  for  American  enterprise.  We  have 
known  for  a  long  time  that  England  and 
Germany  have  quietly  been  pushing  their 
way  into  the  best  trading  areas  of  our 
southern  continent.  Americans  seem  to 
have  been  peculiarly  lax  in  this  regard. 
While  our  corporations  have  developed 
to  a  wonderful  point  of  efficiency  in  the 
United  States,  they  have  been  far  out- 
stripped by  German  and  English  competi- 
tors in  the  South  American  field. 

Hiram  Bingham,  professor  of  Latin 
American  History  at  Yale,  killed  several 
birds  with  one  stone  on  his  trip  to  South 
America  the  first  of  the  year.  At  New 
Haven  he  is  engaged  in  teaching  young 
men  just  what  opportunities  South  America 
has  to  offer  them.  He  teaches  them  the 
general  history  of  the  continent  and  also 
provides  a  practical  training  designed  for 
those  who  propose  to  engage  in  business 
there.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  libra- 
ries   of    America    were   overflowing    with 
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books  upon  South  America.  He  also 
knew  that  many  of  them  were  defective  by 
lack  of  suggestions  that  would  enable  our 
young  men  to  engage  in  South  American 
business  with  profit. 

With  an  energy  characteristic  of  several 
of  our  younger  professors — for  instance, 
the  late  Professor  Wyckoff  of  Princeton — 
he  determined  to  know  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  Accordingly  on  receiving  his 
appointment  as  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Con- 
gress held  at  Santiago,  Chili,  he  embraced 
his  opportunity  to  travel  extensively 
through  the  country.  In  all,  he  journeyed 
several  thousand  miles.  He  rode  mule 
back  about  two  thousand  miles  across 
tracts  almost  unexplored;  went  about 
seven  hundred  miles  on  rivers  and  twenty- 
five  hundred  miles  on  South  American 
railways;  in  addition,  he  journeyed  in 
coasting  vessels  three  or  four  thousand 
miles  more.  He  informs  this  magazine 
that  in  this  trip  his  chief  purpose  was  to 
learn  the  actual  resources  of  the  country, 
the  possibilities  of  development,  and  espe- 
cially the  opportunities  offered  to  young 
American  business  men  and  to  American 
investors. 

He  concluded  his  duties  at  the  Scientific 
Congresson  January  5,  1909.  Hedescribes 
his  trip  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Yale  Alumni 
Weekly: 

"Immediately  after  the  Congress  I  went 
back  to  Bolivia  and  began  again  my  over- 
land journey  at  Oruro,  where  I  had  left 
my  saddles  and  outfit.  My  route  then  lay 
by  rail,  and  steamer  across  Lake  Titicaca, 
to  Cuzco  in  Peru,  the  ancient  Inca  capital. 
It  has  only  recently  been  connected  with 
the  outside  world  by  rail.  With  its  won- 
derfully interesting  Inca  ruins  and  its 
flood  of  historical  associations,  it  should 
prove  an  attractive  Mecca  for  travelers. 
It  is  now  only  four  weeks  from  New  York. 

"From  Cuzco  northward  to  Huancayo, 
the  present  southern  terminus  of  the 
Oroya  Railway,  is  about  five  hundred  miles 
by  the  mule  trails.  It  took  us  just  a 
month  to  do  it  but  it  could  be  accom- 
plished in  three  weeks.  We  spent  a  week 
making  a  side  trip  to  Choqquequirau,  the 
'newly  discovered'  Inca  city  or  fortress. 
This  proved  to  be  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  six  months'  trip.  The  location  of 
this  well-nigh  impregnable,  fortress,  which 


the  Incas  built  five  hundred  years  ago  to 
guard  the  approach  to  Cuzco  by  way  of 
the  Apurimac  River,  has  long  been  known. 
But  it  is  so  well  defended  by  nature  that 
only  half  a  dozen  bold  climbers  are  known 
to  have  visited  it  since  the  Incas  destroyed 
the  path  thither  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  Peru. 

"Last  year,  however,  a  company  was 
formed  to  exploit  the  treasure  of  gold 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  hidden 
there  by  the  departing  Incas.  At  con- 
siderable cost  a  frail  suspension  bridge  on 
telegraph  wires  was  built  across  the  roaring 
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flood  of  the  Apurimac  River,  and  a  perilous 
footpath  constructed.  For  fifteen  miles 
the  path  climbs  the  6,000  feet  ascent  and 
penetrates  the  tropical  forest  until  it 
reaches  the  hilltop  where  stand  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  buildings. 

"They  are  of  a  style  and  construction 
not  usually  found  in  Inca  edifices  and  I 
know  of  but  two  or  three  buildings  in  other 
parts  of  Peru  that  are  like  them.  The 
most  important  are  a  story  and  a  half  high, 
built  of  rough  hewn  stones,  laid  in  clay, 
and  originally  plastered,  with  a  solid  cen- 
tral wall  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  gables, 
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and  dividing  the  house  into  two  apartments 
of  nearly  equal  size  and  shape.  Access  to 
the  upper  story  appears  to  have  been 
through  a  door  in  the  end  of  each  gable. 

"After  our  visit  to  Choqquequirau  we 
went  to  the  battlefield  of  Ayacucho, 
where,  on  December  9,  1824,  the  last 
Spanish  army  in  South  America  was  de- 
feated and  the  War  of  Independence 
virtually  concluded.  At  Huancayo  we 
reached  the  recently  completed  railway  to 
Oroya.  Thence,  over  'the  highest  rail- 
way in  the  world*  (15,500  feet),  we  went 
to  Lima,  and  at  Callao  concluded  our 
overland  journey  from  Buenos  Aires. 

"Generalization  is  dangerous — particu- 
larly as  applied  to  South  America,  where 
each  of  the  eleven  republics  has  its  own 
problems.  But  this  may  fairly  be  said. 
The  present  is  an  era  of  progress  in  South 
America.  Railroads  are  being  built  and 
revolutions  are  at  a  discount.  Further- 
more, this  progress  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
aid  of  European  capital.  England  and 
Germany,  with  scores  of  local  banks,  large 
commercial  houses  and  extensive  railway 
holdings,  are  a  long  way  ahead  of  all  com- 
petitors. We  have  made  a  good  begin- 
ning in  certain  quarters,  but  our  American 
capitalists  seem  to  have  taken  little  notice 
of  the  many  opportunities  offered  for  safe 
investments  on  a  large  scale.  I  believe 
that  the  time  is  fully  ripe  for  us  to  make 
ourselves  thoroughly  familiar  by  travel  and 
study,  with  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
the  different  states,  and  thus  pave  the 
way  for  a  large  extension  of  our  foreign 
commerce." 

PENNILESS     AROUND 
THE    WORLD 

HPHE  siren  "voice  of  the  road"  finds 
•*■  listeners  in  most  unexpected  places. 
Harry  A.  Franck  is  the  latest  of  our  young 
professional  men  to  make  the  experiment 
of  journeying  in  far  countries  penniless, 
with  only  his  hands  and  his  wits  to  rely 
upon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  traveled 
pretty  nearly  to  the  legendary  ends  of  the 
world — in  many  strange  countries  where 
he  has  met  adventures  among  many 
strange  peoples. 

Mr.  Franck  called  upon  this  magazine 
the  other  day  in  answer  to  a  written  re- 


quest, and  his  clean-cut  face,  square-set 
jaw  and  wide-open  eye  made  it  seem  not 
so  difficult  a  matter  after  all  for  him  to 
penetrate  Ceylon  without  a  sou,  to  journey 
across  the  difficult  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
in  the  guise  of  a  roving  laborer  to  pene- 
trate the  interior  of  Japan. 

All  these  things  he  has  done,  and  shortly 
— by  the  time,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this 
appears  in  print — he  will  be  traveling  in 
company  with  a  well-known  artist  to 
Greece,  there  to  drift  around  the  classic 
ruins  which  have  long  appealed  to  him. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Franck  is  picking  up  a 
very  fine  assortment  of  languages.  He 
speaks  the  languages  of  continental  Eu- 
rope with  facility,  he  has  acquired  several 
dialects  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  his  pro- 
nunciation passes  muster  among  a  band 
of  Japanese  coolies.  Indeed,  few  profes- 
sors of  modern  languages  are  so  well  equip- 
ped as  this  young  man  of  thirty  years,  who 
spends  nine  months  of  the  twelve  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  where  he  is  professor  of  lan- 
guages in  the  Technical  High  School. 

Mr.  Franck  has  lived  close  to  the  people 
all  of  his  life.  He  worked  his  way  through 
the  high  school  and  through  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Vacations  he  shipped  west- 
ward as  a  laborer  in  order  to  earn  the  tui- 
tion necessary  for  entrance  in  the  fall.    He 
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spent  one  summer  as  a  carpenter,  and  as  a 
worker  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Dakota,  and 
another  as  a  laborer  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
with  a  railway  construction  gang.  To 
pay  his  way  back  to  the  college  town 
from  these  western  states  would  have 
taken  all  of  the  summer's  earnings,  so 
young  Franck  sent  his  wages  back  by  post- 
office  order  and  returned  by  the  best  ap- 
proved "hobo"  methods. 

He  made  his  first  trip  abroad  at  the  end 
of  his  freshman  year.  He  shipped  from  a 
village  near  Detroit  as  a  caretaker  of 
cattle.  He  had  just  three  dollars  and  sixty 
cents  in  his  pockets  and  with  this  he 
landed  in  Manchester  and  walked  to  Lon- 
don. He  always  made  it  a  point  to  earn 
his  way  abroad.  One  of  his  most  interest- 
ing memories  is  of  the  time  when,  on  a  tramp 
in  central  England,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  live  for  a  time  chiefly  on  raw  turnips. 

It  was  in  the  fall  after  his  graduation 
that  the  notion  of  attempting  to  make  a 
journey  around  the  world  as  a  laborer  and 
without  money  came  to  him.  So,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  set  out  with  a  kodak 
and  a  few  cents  in  money  and  made  the 
journey  around  the  world  in  sixteen  months. 
He  covered  most  of  western  Europe,  Assy- 
ria and  Palestine,  Egypt  and  the  Soudan, 
Ceylon  and  India,  Burmah  and  Siam,  and 
finally  China  and  Japan.  In  this  world- 
girdling  pilgrimage  he  worked  at  more  than 
a  score  of  manual  trades,  ranging  from  pick 
and  shovel  man  to  circus  clown.  As  he 
was  curious  to  know  just  how  an  ordinary 
laborer  would  fare  on  such  a  trip,  he  posed 
everywhere  as  a  common  workman  or 
sailor,  and  made  no  attempt  to  find  work 
of  a  higher  nature.  About  five  thousand 
miles  of  the  trip  were  made  on  foot,  and 
every  league  by  sea  he  traveled  as  a  sailor 
at  regular  wages. 

Mr.  Franck  is  modest  about  his  per- 
formances, and  it  is  only  lately  that  he 
has  begun  to  put  upon  paper  any  account 
of  his  travels.  This  magazine  in  a  forth- 
coming issue,  will  contain  the  story  of 
his  experiences  as  a  workman  in  Ceylon. 
Mr.  Franck  writes  with  a  simplicity  and 
directness  of  style  that  at  once  takes  the 
reader  with  him.  He  proves  to  have  had 
a  keen  eye  for  local  color  and  characteris- 
tics and,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all, 
a  saving  sense  of  humor  that  carried  him 
through  many  a  trying  situation. 
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Edward  Dana  Durand,  the  new  director  of 
Census  Bureau. 


EDWARD   D.   DURAND 

THE  NEW  CENSUS  DIRECTOR 

"\Y7HEN  your  chief  says  it  will  take  a 
**  "corking"  good  man  to  fill  your 
place,  it  means  he  is  paying  you  the  best 
compliment  possible.  This  is  what  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  Herbert  Knox 
Smith  said  of  his  deputy,  Edward  Dana 
Durand,  when  the  commissioner  was  told 
that  President  Taft  had  decided  to  place 
Mr.  Durand  at  the  head  of  the  Census 
Bureau.  In  his  office  on  the  floor  above 
Mr.  Durand  received  the  news  with  the 
pleasure  of  feeling  that  a  part  of  his  am- 
bitions were  about  to  be  realized.  He  felt 
that  he  had  at  last  been  chosen  to  fill  the 
most  exacting  office  that  could  be  assigned 
to  a  statistician. 

Naturally  Mr.  Durand  will  encounter 
many  difficulties  in  his  new  position,  but  it 
is  expected  that  his  confidence  in  himself 
will  be  of  as  great  aid  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  Different  from  Mr.  North,  his  work 
is  academic,  Mr.  Durand  being  possibly  the 
best-trained  statistician  ever  appointed  to 
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the  position  of  Director  of  the  Census 
Bureau. 

While  he  has  held  various  positions  as  a 
teacher,  Mr.  Durand  has  not  gained  the 
distinction  in  academic  work  that  he  has 
outside.  Nevertheless  his  success  in  gov- 
ernment service  has  been  speedy  and  grati- 
fying. His  most  significant  work  in  the 
public  eye  has  been  his  book  on  the  finances 
of  New  York  City,  his  work  with  the  Indus- 
trial Commission,  and  with  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations.  While  serving  as  secretary 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  he  edited  a 
very  creditable  report  of  nineteen  volumes. 
This  proved  that  while  Mr.  Durand  is  not 
a  good  writer  he  is  a  good  organizer.  As 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Corporations  he 
gained  experience  with  the  report  on  the 
Beef  Trust,  for  which  report  he  was  chiefly 
responsible.  He  set  his  standard  as  a 
statistician,  however,  in  his  report  on  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust,  which  was  issued  from 
the  same  bureau. 

Mr.  Durand  was  born  in  Romeo,  Michi- 
gan, October  18,  1871,  his  father  being 
Cyrus  Y.  Durand,  a  druggist.  He  is  one 
of  five  children,  all  now  living. 

He  lived  for  about  eleven  years  at 
Romeo,  when  the  family  moved  to  Huron, 
South  Dakota,  then  a  very  new  town,  and 
"  took  up  a  claim  "  of  land  near  there.  Mr. 
Durand  finished  his  high-school  education 
at  Huron,  and  then  went  for  one  year  to 
Yankton  College.  From  there  he  went  to 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  and  graduated  there 
in  1893.  During  the  summer  of  1893  Mr. 
Durand  was  stenographer  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago.  He  then  went  to  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  took  a  post-graduate  course  in 
political  science,  economics,  and  statistics. 
During  this  time  he  was  assistant  to  Prof. 
J.  W.  Jenks,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Economic  Association.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Cor- 
nell, in  1896. 

After  leaving  Cornell  Mr.  Durand  was 
employed  for  nearly  two  years  in  the  New 
York  State  Library,  at  Albany,  his  special 
duty  being  to  prepare  material  for  the  as- 


sistance of  members  of  the  Legislature,  in- 
cluding the  publication  of  indices  and 
digests  of  the  laws  passed  annually  by  the 
various  states  of  the  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  1898  Mr.  Durand 
was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Po 
litical  Economy  and  Finance  at  Stanford 
University,  California,  where  he  remained 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  When  the  Industrial 
Commission,  of  which  he  was  secretary, 
was  disbanded,  he  lectured  on  corporation 
and  labor  questions  for  a  year  at  Harvard 
University.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  an 
expert  on  street  railways  in  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, where  he  held  the  position  of  special 
examiner  for  about  four  months  before  be- 
ing called  to  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

He  was  married  in  1903  to  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Bennett,  who  had  been  a  classmate  of 
his  at  Oberlin  College.  They  have  two 
children,  both  boys. 

When  he  finishes  his  work  with  the 
Census  he  may  have  his  other  ambition 
gratified  of  being  called  back  to  academic 
work,  possibly  as  president  of  some  college. 

Mr.  Durand  becomes  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  upon  the  eve  of  taking  the 
Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  government's  largest  statistical 
job,  and  since  our  census  is  more  elaborate 
and  detailed  than  that  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try, it  can  be  recognized  what  the  new  offi- 
cer has  to  encounter.  Some  idea  of  the 
immensity  of  the  work  can  be  gained  by  a 
study  of  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing 
the  taking  of  the  census. 

While  Mr.  Durand  is  very  affable  in  his 
manners  there  is  nothing  effusive  about 
him.  Of  medium  height  and  build,  his 
forehead  so  high  as  to  give  the  impression 
of  being  slightly  bald,  and  wearing  a  small 
moustache,  he  is  withal  of  striking  ap- 
pearance. During  the  last  few  days  that 
he  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions he  could  be  found  busily  engaged  in 
putting  the  office  in  order  for  his  successor. 
The  days  were  warm  and  he  worked  without 
his  coat,  wearing  most  of  the  time  a  white 
shirt  and  a  double-ply  collar  with  a  small 
black  bow-tie. 


Louis  A.   Fuertes,  the  bird  artist,  in  the  field. 

DRAWING  WILD  BIRDS  IN   THEIR 
NATIVE    HAUNTS 

A   SKETCH    OF   THE   PERSONALITY  AND  METHODS    OF 
LOUIS   AGASSIZ   FUERTES,   THE   BIRD   ARTIST 

BY    DAVID    T.  WELLS 


PROFESSION  which 
takes  a  man  on  suc- 
ceeding years  from  the 
heat  of  Florida  to  the 
chill  of  Alaska,  out  to 
the  Texas  desert,  down 
to  the  Bahamas,  out 
again  to  the  Great  Canon  and  the  heights 
of  the  Sierras  down  to  Jamaica,  up  to 
Alberta,  British  Columbia,  and  back  again 
to  the  Florida  Keys,  has  something  to  rec- 
ommend it  to  interest,  if  it  is  only  its 
variety.  When  added  to  this  variety  is 
the  fact  that  every  one  of  these  expedi- 
tions is  a  hunt,  where  the  brain  is  the  game 
bag  and  the  trophy  of  the  sport  is  finally 
mounted  on  a  canvas  to  be  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  knowledge  of  North  Ameri- 
can bird  life,  there  is  much  more  interest 
than  attaches  simply  to  stories  of  travel 
and  adventure. 

In  order  to  paint  birds,  the  eye  must  be 
a  camera,  as  clear  and  instantaneous  in 


getting  and  holding  the  picture  as  the  kind 
that  folds  for  your  pocket  and  which  only 
needs  the  pressing  of  the  button  to  make  a 
picture  gallery.  A  bird  changes  almost 
instantaneously  with  death,  not  only  in 
form  and  posture,  but  in  many  cases  in 
color  also.  The  tints  on  the  head,  the 
legs,  and  even  the  colors  of  the  eyes  and 
beaks  often  change  almost  the  moment 
that  the  heart  stops  pumping  blood,  and 
the  man  who  paints  pictures  of  dead  birds 
may  be  exact  and  still  be  as  far  away  from 
nature,  as  the  astronomer  who  finds  from 
observation  that  the  sun  goes  around  the 
earth. 

It  was  to  train  himself  in  this  quick  and 
active  observation  as  a  means  to  study, 
that  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  took  up  the 
painting  of  birds,  but  the  means  has  been 
paramount  to  the  end,  and  in  the  process 
of  studying  birds  by  painting  them,  Mr. 
Fuertes  has  made  himself  the  foremost 
bird  artist  in  the  country.     Besides  he  has 
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Sketches  made  by  Mr.  Fuertes  through  field  glasses  of  black-necked  stilts.     Chicks  are  hidden  near. 


accomplished  his  original  object  and 
gained  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
birds  of  North  America. 

Out  of  eight  hundred  species  of  North 
American  birds,  he  has  collected  original 
notes  concerning  over  six  hundred,  and 
there  are  only  a  very  few  genera  and  no 
orders  which  he  has  not  studied  from  life 
and  with  sufficient  care  so  that  he  would 
be  able  to  reproduce  again  on  canvas  the 
appearance  of  the  bird  down  to  the  smallest 
detail  of  color  and  posture. 

When  a  man  is  thirty-five  years  old  and 
has  been  in  the  field  of  bird  study  and 
painting  just  ten  years,  that  means  pretty 
busy  flitting  from  one  point  to  another 
and  almost  indefatigable  wielding  of  the 
brush. 
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It  is  the  small  details  of  the  appearance 
of  the  living  bird  that  makes  its  reproduc- 
tion in  painting  lifelike.  As  in  the  staging 
of  a  play,  it  is  the  little  things  that  make 
all  the  difference  between  the  impression 
of  reality  or  the  impression  of  woodenness. 
A  picture  which  shows  a  ship  sailing  before 
a  south  wind  with  its  flags  and  pennants 
flying  toward  the  south  does  not  seem 
right  to  the  most  ignorant  landlubber, 
who  could  not,  if  he  tried  a  week,  find  out 
why  the  picture  was  wrong.  But  a  man 
who  painted,  for  instance,  the  flight  of  a 
flock  of  wild  ducks,  could  make  just  as 
glaring  an  error. 

A  wild  duck,  like  many  other  migratory 
birds,  has  the  faculty  when  it  flies,  of  keep- 
ing its  head  at  a  steady  level,  pointed  at 
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the  spot  for  which  it  is  making.  Conse- 
quently, when  its  wings  are  down  at  the 
end  of  a  stroke,  its  body  is  forced  up 
higher  than  its  head,  and  when  its  wings 
are  up,  at  the  beginning  of  a  stroke,  the 
body  drops  below  the  level  of  the  head. 
There  are  probably  not  two  in  one  hundred 
of  the  people  who  might  look  at  a  picture 
of  a  flock  of  ducks  flying,  that  know  this 
fact  about  the  relative  positions  of  their 
bodies  and  their  heads,  but,  if  the  natural 
order  should  be  reversed  by  the  artist, 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  persons  who  looked 
at  the  picture  would  probably  know  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with  it,  at 
least,  that  it  did  not  look  natural. 


That  is  one  of  the  most  evident  charac- 
teristics of  bird  motion  or  posture,  one 
whose  absence  would  make  an  impression 
on  any  one.  There  are  other  character- 
istics much  more  slight,  whose  presence  or 
absence  from  a  picture  means  the  whole 
difference  between  the  valuable  or  the 
valueless,  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 
What  good  does  it  do  a  man  to  see  the  pic- 
ture of  a  bird  which  he  has  never  seen  in 
the  woods,  if  the  absence  of  some  little 
characteristic  that  is  present  in  all  mem- 
bers of  that  species  gives  him  an  entirely 
erroneous  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the 
creature?  And  there  are  hundreds  of  these 
little  things  that  make  the  difference  be- 
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Sketches  of  chimney  swifts  made  from  life.     Mr.  Fuertes  is  resourceful  in  his  methods  of  approach' 
ing  birds  to  within  sketching  distance. 
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A  field  sketch  showing  the  beginnings  of  a  drawing,  completed  on  opposite  page. 

tween  the  correct  and  the  worthless:    the  eye  and  his  beak  when  he  is  alive,  while 

angle  of  the  curve  on  a  flamingo's  neck  the  heart  is  still  beating.     It  may  be  nec- 

compared   to  that  of  a  heron;    how  the  essary  even  to  paint  the  bird  a  different 

creature  looks  when  it  stands  on  one  leg  color   in    one   position    than    in    another, 

and  what  is  the  color  of  the  leg  and  his  Many  birds  change  their  plumage  with  the 
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A  drawing  made  from  life.     The  first  sketch  of  this  completed 
picture  is  printed  on  the  opposite  page. 


seasons.  Some  of  them  are  able  to  change 
their  coloring  almost  at  will.  For  instance, 
the  caracara,  a  small  Mexican  eagle,  has  a 
different  colored  head  when  he  is  shrieking 
than  he  does  when  his  voice  is  still.  When 
he  gives  voice,  or  squawk,  he  throws  his 
head  back  and  the  blood  rushes  into  it. 
The  head  of  the  bird  which  has  been  sit- 
ting quietly  on  a  limb  suddenly  changes 
from  a  rather  somber  blue  to  a  most  vio- 
lent purple. 

These  are  the  little  things  that  make 
the  painting  of  birds  a  profession  requiring 
not  only  the  skill  of  an  artist,  and  the  skill 
of  a  hunter,  but  also  the  ability  to  make 
one's  brain  a  camera  which  in  a  few  sec- 
onds must  take  down  impressions  accurate 
in  every  detail.  The  difficulty  in  getting 
near  enough  to  the  live  birds  to  study  their 
movements  and  postures  is  enough  to 
make  the  profession  exciting,  if  there  was 


nothing  else.  Every  one  who  has  ever 
tried  to  sprinkle  salt  on  the  tail  of  a  com- 
mon, almost  tame  robin,  can  understand 
how  difficult  it  must  often  be  to  get  near 
enough  to  the  member  of  a  really  wild 
species  to  study  its  movements.  Many 
times  it  is  not  possible  to  get  near  enough 
to  the  specimens  to  get  a  clear  view  of 
them,  and  often  it  is  necessary  for  Mr. 
Fuertes  to  gain  his  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ments and  actions  of  the  birds  through  a 
spy  glass,  jotting  down  pictured  notes  on 
a  pad  of  paper,  pictures  drawn  with  de- 
tailed accuracy  in  the  time  it  would  take 
most  men  to  draw  an  alleged  straight  line. 
Often  it  is  not  possible  to  study  the  birds 
from  a  position  where  it  is  possible  to  draw 
any  notes  at  all.  Often  the  artist  has  to 
study  his  models  from  the  high  branches 
of  trees,  or  concealed  by  underbrush  or 
covered    by    leaves.     Great    practice    has 
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Rapid  fire  drawings  of  the  Mearus  quail  made  in  Texas,  from  life,  by  Mr.  Fuertes. 


given  him  the  faculty  of  making  his  studies 
from  the  positions  he  has  to  take  and  mak- 
ing his  notes  in  his  mind  and  retaining 
them  until  he  can  transfer  them  to  paper. 

After  this  study  of  the  live  birds  is  made, 
Mr.  Fuertes  kills  a  specimen  of  the  kind 
which  he  is  studying  and  skins  it,  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  get  the  details  of  its 
feathers  and  other  details  which  he  cannot 
get  from  observation. 

It  is  here  that  the  skill  of  the  hunter 
comes  in.  The  object  of  a  quest  which  has 
caused  him  days  or  weeks  of  difficult  travel 
may  be  accomplished  on  the  first  day  of 
his  arrival  at  the  habitat  of  the  species 
that  he  is  hunting  for  his  brush.  He  may 
get  what  he  wants  on  the  last  day  before  it 
is  imperative  that  he  should  go  home.  On 
one  trip  he  got  a  pair  of  plumed  quail, 
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which  he  had  huntedfor  several  weeks,  on 
a  right  and  left  double  with  the  last  two 
shells  of  the  expedition.  Sometimes  hours 
and  days  of  hard  work  end  in  nothing, 
simply  because  of  some  unfortunate  occur- 
rence. 

In  the  spring  of  1908,  Mr.  Fuertes  made 
a  trip  to  Florida  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
learning  the  life  colors  of  the  head  of  the 
roseate  spoonbill,  a  very  rare  bird  which 
has  never  been  painted  or  even  accurately 
described  from  life.  He  was  with  Mr. 
Frank  Chapman  and  others  from  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York, 
and  they  had  heard  that  there  was  a  colony 
of  roseate  spoonbills  on  an  island  in  Cuth- 
bert  Lake,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
wilderness  of  Mangroves  in  Florida,  about 
forty    miles    northeast    of    Cape    Sable. 
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Nearly  four  miles  from  the  landing  place 
in  Snake  Bight  Bay,  their  schooner  got 
stuck  in  the  mud,  and  even  at  high  tide 
was  unable  to  go  any  nearer  shore.  With 
their  outfit  in  a  small  boat,  by  rowing  and 


poling,  wading  and  putting,  they  were 
finally  able  to  get  into  the  bay  after  having 
taken  a  little  over  an  hour  of  hard  work  to 
cover  each  mile.  That  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  their  work,  for  they  had  a  journey 
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Magpies  caught  in  various  interesting  attitudes  by  the  rapid  pencil  of  Mr.  Fuertes. 
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of  over  eighteen  miles  inland,  through  lakes 
and  rivers  and  swamps  and  almost  impene- 
trable woods  which  made  them  double  on 
their  course  until  it  made  their  journey 
twice  as  long.  Late  one  night  they  found 
Lake  Cuthbert,  and  early  the  next  morn- 
ing before  the  full  light  had  come,  Mr. 
Chapman  ensconced  himself  behind  a  blind 
near  the  rookery  on  the  island.  It  was 
found  that  there  were  not  only  roseate 
spoonbills  in  the  rookery,  but  also  a  colony 
of  egrets,  which  meant  that  as  soon  as  the 
scientists  had  gone,  the  guides  would  re- 
turn and  shoot  out  the  colony  for  millinery. 

It  had  become  light  enough  for  Mr. 
Chapman  to  take  a  photograph  and  Mr. 
Fuertes  was  waiting  for  a  chance  to  begin 
his  studies,  when  one  of  the  guides  who 
had  gone  on  two  miles  beyond  the  camp 
shot  his  gun  at  a  rattlesnake.  I  mmediately 
all  the  spoonbills  and  egrets  on  the  island 
took  wing  and  flapped  over  Mr.  Fuertes' 
head  and  out  of  sight.  They  flew  directly 
over  him,  but  he  forbore  to  shoot,  for  fear 
that  he  would  frighten  them  so  that  they 
would  never  return,  but  his  forbearance 
was  useless,  for  although  the  party  stayed 
near  Lake  Cuthbert  for  some  time  after- 
ward, never  once  did  they  see  a  spoonbill. 
They  could  hear  them  in  the  rookery  at 
night,  but  they  apparently  went  away 
before  daylight,  for  not  once  during  any 
of  the  days  that  the  party  stayed  did  a 
spoonbill  show  itself.  There  is  no  chance 
that  the  birds  aie  there  now,  either,  for 
soon  after  that  the  guides  shot  out  the 
egrets  and  their  neighbors  never  returned. 

That  is  simply  one  of  the  many  disap- 
pointments that  come  to  a  man  who  hunts 
with  his  eyes  and  pencil.  It  takes  a  skill 
and  patience  and  caution  that  a  man  who 
hunts  the  four-footed  beasts  cannot  real- 
ize. Sometimes  the  effort  to  study  the 
appearance  of  birds  in  life  from  close  range 
is  hopeless  from  the  beginning.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  within  five  hun- 
dred or  six  hundred  yards  of  the  rarer 
species  of  the  birds  of  prey  to  study  them, 
and  even  shots  at  them  are  only  chances 
with  good  fortune  playing  a  great  part  in 
a  favorable  outcome.  A  hit  may  mean 
nothing,  for  the  bird  is  likely  to  fall  where 
it  is  impossible  to  recover  it. 

In  1899,  when  he  was  on  the  Harriman 
expedition  on  Hall  Island,  in  the  Bering 
Sea,  Mr.  Fuertes  shot  a  fulmar  that  fell 


and  lodged  in  a  cranny  about  ten  feet  down 
the  side  of  a  basalt  cliff.  Three  hundred 
feet  below  at  the  bottom  of  the  basalt  slab 
the  Bering  Sea  roared  and  growled  and 
threw  its  waters  half  way  up  the  side  of 
the  cliff.  Around  Mr.  Fuertes'  head  cir- 
cled a  colony  of  about  fifty  guillemots, 
which  he  had  frightened  out  of  their  nests 
at  the  top  of  the  cliff.  He  beat  them  away 
with  his  coat  and  started  down  after  his 
fulmar.  He  had  crawled  down  the  straight 
side  of  the  cliff  almost  to  the  bird  when  the 
earth  started  to  slip  from  under  his  feet 
and  he  with  it  toward  the  breakers  and  the 
rocks  below.  The  earth  stopped  sliding 
after  it  had  gone  a  few  feet.  But  about  a 
wheelbarrow  full  of  it  went  on  and  disap- 
peared in  the  water  below.  It  was  some 
chance  rock  underneath  that  kept  the  whole 
mass  from  going  on  into  the  waves  below 
and  taking  Mr.  Fuertes  with  it.  He 
climbed  back  to  the  top  and  started  to- 
ward camp.  He  did  not  even  dare  look 
back  at  the  fulmar  for  fear  he  would  be 
tempted  to  go  after  it,  and  if  the  wind  has 
not  taken  it  off,  it  is  still  there  waiting  to 
be  recovered. 

The  field  work  is  not  the  only  or  even 
the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Fuertes'  work,  how- 
ever, for  there  is  the  actual  painting  of  the 
pictures  which,  except  for  the  big  groups 
in  museums,  is  done  in  his  studio  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Here  the  field  notes,  the  mounted 
models  which  he  has  collected,  as  well  as 
his  sketches  of  the  flora  of  the  habitats  of 
his  birds,  are  placed  in  order,  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  impressions  his  brain  has 
taken  and  worked  into  a  finished  picture. 

It  was  in  Ithaca  that  Mr.  Fuertes  first 
got  his  love  for  the  birds  which  led  him  to 
his  profession,  and,  as  a  boy,  he  got  to 
know  not  only  the  species,  but  even  the 
individual  families  of  the  birds  around  the 
Cornell  University  Campus.  He  got  so 
that  if  the  family  that  had  had  its  nest 
under  the  eaves  of  Morrill  Hall  did  not 
come  back  in  the  spring,  he  tried  to  find 
some  reason  why.  He  could  imitate  the 
calls  of  the  local  species,  so  that  he  could 
create  quite  a  fuss  in  a  quiet  wood  and 
was  able  to  call  many  of  the  winged  speci- 
mens near  enough  to  him  to  watch  them. 

His  fondness  for  the  study  of  birds  grew 
so  that  in  1897,  when  he  graduated  from 
Cornell,  he  determined  to  take  up  their 
study  aid  reproduction. 
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ACROSS  JAPAN  IN  A  MOTOR  CAR 

A  PICTURESQUE   NARRATIVE  OF  THE  JOURNEY   MADE 
BY  THE   NEW  YORK  TO   PARIS   RACERS 

BY   GEORGE    MacADAM 


^O  ONE  out  of  earshot 
would  have  guessed  that 
we  were  the  crew  of  a 
motor  car  engaged  in 
a  New  York-to-Paris 
Race.  From  our  leis- 
urely manner,  this  out- 
of-earshot  person  would  have  surmised 
that  we  were  tourists  given  over  to  the 
eccentricity  of  patronizing  first-class  hotel's 
dressed  in  third-class  clothes. 

The  four  of  us — George  Schuster,  driver 
of  the  Thomas  Flyer;  George  Miller,  its 
mechanician;  Capt.  Hans  Hansen,  Siber- 
ian pilot,  and  I,  staff  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times;  the  four  of  us  on  this 
afternoon  of  May  12,  1908,  leaned  against 
the  bar  of  the  Oriental  Hotel  in  Kobe  and 
sipped  refreshment  from  long  glasses  as 
though  there  were  no  such  thing  in  the 
world  as  three  foreign  rivals  who  had 
stolen  a  march  on  us  while  we  were  prov- 
ing the  impossibility  of  automobiling  in 
Alaska,  and  who  were  now  an  unknown 
number  of  miles  nearer  Paris  than  we. 

Just  a  few  words  of  explanation: 

With  Alaska  a  proven  impossibility,  the 
rules  of  the  race  provided  for  an  alterna- 
tive route  beginning  at  Vladivostok,  cross- 
ing Manchuria,  Siberia,  and  so  on  to  Paris. 
Japan  was  no  part  of  this  route.  But 
when  we  returned  from  Alaska  with  the 
Thomas  Flyer,  we  learned  that  there  would 
be  a  long  and  uncertain  wait  before  the 
sailing  of  another  vessel  direct  for  Vladi- 
vostock. 

"The  best  thing  to  do,"  we  were  ad- 
vised, "is  to  load  on  the  S.S.  Shawmut 
which  sails  in  a  few  days  for  the  Orient.  1 1 
touches  at  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  and 
from  either  of  these  ports  it's  only  a  short 


distance  across  Japan  to  Tsuruga.  From 
there  a  line  of  steamers  runs  twice  a  week 
to  Vladivostok." 

We  looked  at  the  map.  Verily  it  is  but 
a  short  distance  across  the  Island  Kingdom 
— a  trifle  over  eighty  miles  as  the  crow 
flies. 

Why  our  unseemly  leisure? 

Come  within  earshot;  join  the  group 
composed  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  town's 
foreign  residents — bankers,  shipbrokers, 
wholesale  merchants — who  have  dropped 
in  to  see  the  American  car  and  its  crew,  and 
of  whose  liquid,  oft-replenished  hospitality, 
the  latter  were  now  partaking. 

"Do  you  think  we  can  make  Tsuruga 
'cross  country?"  was  the  question  put  to 
each  newcomer.  Some  few  answered, 
"Perhaps";  most  replied,  "I  doubt  it." 
In  answer  to  a  much-put  "why?"  we 
gathered  these  casual  shreds  of  informa- 
tion: "  I've  heard  that  there  are  a  number 
of  precipitous  mountain  ranges  between 
here  and  Tsuruga,  and  I'm  uncertain  if 
anything  leads  over  them  but  trails." 
"I've  heard  the  roads  are  very  narrow; 
built  only  for  rikisha  and  other  narrow- 
gauge  traffic."  "I've  heard  the  bridges 
are  very  frail;  the  heaviest  load  that  they 
are  constructed  to  carry  is  pulled  by  a 
half-sized  bullock  on  a  two-wheeled  cart." 
Everything  hearsay!  it  would  seem  that 
no  one  ever  travels  across  Japan  except  by 
railroad. 

The  stretch  of  country  between  Kobe 
and  Tsuruga — only  eighty  miles  as  the 
crow  flies — began  to  look  like  an  insuper- 
able  barrier. 

Then  someone  (whose  name  should  not 
have  been  forgotten  as  alas!  it  has  been), 
bethought    himself    of    Mancini,    Charles 
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Mancini,  a  Kobe  shipbroker  who  has  lived 
in  Japan  eleven  years,  talks  Japanese  like 
a  native,  an  amateur  sportsman,  local 
champion  bicyclist,  and  owns  two  of  the 
six  automobiles  Kobe  boasts.  These  sel- 
dom run  more  than  a  few  miles  beyond  the 
city  limits,  but  Mancini  has  performed  the 
feat  of  driving  from  Yokohama  to  Kobe 
and  from  Moji  to  Kobe. 

And  then  it  happened  just  as  it  does  in 
a  fairy  story:  Mr.  Mancini  dropped  in  to 
look  the  American  car  over.  Within  ten 
minutes  he  had  been  induced  to  let  a  num- 
ber of  business  engagements  for  the  fol- 
lowing morning  go  by  the  board,  and  guide 
the  Thomas  Flyer  as  far  as  Kyoto. 

The  first  faint  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
were  just  touching  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains that  encircle  the  shoreward  side  of 
Kobe,  when  we  rolled  out  of  bed,  packed 
our  duffle  bags,  and  carried  them  down 
through  the  deserted  halls  of  the  Oriental 
Hotel.  We  ate  a  hasty  breakfast  which 
had  been  ordered  the  night  before,  and  by 
six  o'clock  the  car  was  ready  to  start. 

Besides  its  load  of  extra  tires,  bolts, 
nuts,  chains  and  spare  parts,  four  large 
duffle   bags,    a  gun    and   a   rifle,   the  car 


carried  six  passengers:  its  crew  of  four 
men,  Mr.  Mancini  and  a  friend  whom  he 
had  asked  the  privilege  of  taking,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward H.  Moss,  of  the  Kobe  Branch  of  the 
Hong  Kong-Shanghai  Bank. 

When  Miller  cranked  the  car  and  its 
engine  began  to  "chug-chug-chug,"  sleepy- 
eyed  faces  haloed  in  rumpled  hair,  appeared 
at  nearly  every  window  of  the  hotel  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  car  had  rounded 
the  corner  into  the  street  that  runs  out 
through  the  native  quarter.  This  is  a 
much-traveled  highway  leading  to  golf 
links  and  race  course,  and  in  consequence 
is  of  a  generous  European  breadth. 

MAKING   THE    START 

The  racecourse  passed,  and  it  was  as 
though  a  drop  scene  had  been  raised — we 
were  now  in  real  Japan,  ourselves  supply- 
ing the  only  touch  of  the  exotic.  A  short 
run  to  Sannomiya  and  we  were  in  a  typical 
village  street — a  lane  about  eight  feet  wide, 
tiny  paper-box  houses  closely  lining  each 
side,  low  overhanging  roof  eaves,  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  a  clutter  of  children,  house- 
wives, shopkeepers,  merchandise,  and 
horse  and  bullock  carts. 


A  very  weak  bridge.     The  party  had  to  get  out  and  walk.     The  bridge  was  built  for 
rickshaw  traffic,  not  for  two-ton  autos. 


Negotiating  a  sharp  right  angled  turn  on  a  typical  bridge. 

of  the  wheels. 


Only  four  inches  are  on  each  side 


When  the  automobile  suddenly  appeared 
at  the  entrance  of  this  lane,  stopping  it  up 
almost  as  tight  as  a  cork  stops  a  bottle, 
there  was  a  great  scurrying.  Those  who 
were  in  the  street  ran  indoors,  the  women 
stopping  just  long  enough  to  seize  their 
children,  the  shopkeepers  to  gather  up 
their  merchandise;  those  who  were  indoors 
rushed  to  the  house  front  to  see  what 
manner  of  strange  thing  was  causing  such 
a  commotion;  cartmen  frantically  backed 
their  horse  and  bullock  carts  into  side 
alleys;  and  then  as  the  machine  slowly 
passed,  women,  children,  shopkeepers, 
cartmen,  all  flocked  from  their  havens  of 
safety  and  trailed  along  behind,  their 
wooden  sandals  making  a  clatter  that 
could  be  heard  above  the  unmuffled  chug- 
chugging  of  the  motor. 

Here  now  was  our  first  surprise:  the 
whole  village  life  of  Sannomiya  had  been 
turned  topsy-turvy  for  ten  minutes,  and 
it  would  doubtless  be  a  good  many  ten 
minutes  more  before  it  was  righted  again; 
yet  not  a  grumble  was  heard  nor  a  frown 
seen.  Sannomiya  only  smiled  and  cheer- 
fully returned  the  hand-waved  salutations 
of  the  foreign  disturbers. 


THE   NARROW   ROADS 

Beyond  Sannomiya  the  road  narrows 
down  to  what  seems  to  be  the  standard 
road  width  in  Japan.  This  is  more  than 
ample  for  the  wheeled  traffic  of  the  natives, 
for  like  everything  else  in  Japan  the  vehi- 
cles are  built  on  a  miniature  scale — rikishas 
and  carts,  the  latter  drawn  by  man,  horse 
or  bullock.  The  roads  are  hard  and  well 
kept.  From  the  natives'  view-point,  they 
are  almost  perfection.  But  for  our  auto- 
mobile? that  alas!  was  another  story. 
There  was  just  room  for  us  to  cautiously 
feel  our  way  along,  every  now  and  then 
coming  dangerously  near  the  deep  drain- 
age ditches  on  each  side.  When  we  met — 
as  we  did  all  too  often — rikisha  or  cart,  it 
simply  meant  that  rikisha  or  cart  had  to 
yield  the  right-of-way,  dropping  a  wheel 
into  one  of  the  ditches  and  waiting  until 
the  usurping  strangers  passed  by. 

Such  a  disruption  of  traffic  as  this 
caused!  Frequently  the  carts  were  so 
heavily  laden  that  the  Japs  could  neither 
get  them  off  the  road  nor  back  upon  it 
again.  Often  the  frightened  horses  and 
bullocks   were   more   than    their   panicky 
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The  "  Inn  of  the  Good  Well"  where  the  automobilists  spent 
the  first  night  on  the  road. 


drivers  could  manage.  Whenever  any  of 
these  things  happened,  one  of  us  would 
jump  off  the  car,  help  drag  the  cart  off  the 
road  and  lift  it  back  again,  or  use  our 
most  soothing  language,  sometimes  our 
best  muscle,  in  restraining  shying  bul- 
lock or  rearing  horse. 

All  these  things  ate  up  valuable  time. 
By  7:30  we  reached  Nishinomia,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Kobe — a  poor  look- 
ing road  record  to  any  one  unacquainted 


with  the  handicaps  of  automobile  travel 
in  Japan. 

Now  this  passage  through  a  Japanese 
village,  perched  on  the  seat  of  an  automo- 
bile, is  a  novel  experience  to  a  man  ac- 
customed to  the  uncommunicative  facade 
presented  by  a  row  of  houses  in  America. 
As  you  know,  the  first  story  of  house 
fronts  in  Japan  are  chiefly  screens  made  of 
oiled  paper.  In  the  day  time  these  are 
slid  back  so  that  everything  stands  open 


A  scene  showing  the  natives  watching  the  racing  party  getting  their  start. 
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to  view — exactly  like  the  front  of  a  doll's 
house.  To  the  traveler  through  one  of 
these  streets,  the  entire  life  and  industry 
of  the  village  passes  in  panoramic  review 
on  either  side.  Within  each  shop,  on  a 
yellow  mat  of  rice  straw,  sits  the  shop- 
keeper. If  there  are  customers,  he  is  likely 
brewing  a  pot  of  tea  for  them  before  pro- 
ceeding to  business.  Look  quick!  through 
a  passage  floored  with  dark  wood  that 
glistens  like  glare  ice  and  reflects  the  straw- 
colored  paper  of  the  walls  and  ceiling,  you 
will  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  miniature  garden 
filled  with  gayly  colored  flowers. 


THE    PITTSBURG   OF   JAPAN 

An  hour  later,  a  turn  in  the  road  brought 
the  chimneys  of  Osaka  into  view.  This 
city  might  be  called  the  Pittsburg  of  Japan. 
The  old  hand  labor  of  Japan  has  here  been 
superseded  by  the  machine  labor  of  the 
Western  World.  High  brick  chimneys 
belching  thick  clouds  of  smoke  dominate 
the  horizon.  Osaka  is  one  of  the  scenic 
blots,  now  rapidly  growing  in  number,  on 
the  face  of  old  Japan. 

But  instead  of  continuing  along  the 
coast,  the  road  to  Kyoto  now  made  a  turn 


The  natives  of  interior  Japan  cordially  lent  a  helping  hand  when  the 
automobile  was  in  trouble. 


The  main  street  of  this  village  was  as 
narrow  as  that  of  Sannomiya,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  village  the  street  made  a 
right-angled  turn.  A  very  easy  matter 
for  a  two-wheeled  cart  to  swing  around  this 
corner;  but  for  our  machine,  with  its 
108-inch  wheel-base  to  make  the  turn,  was 
as  close-fitting  an  operation  as  that  of 
putting  on  a  pair  of  tight  gloves.  Schuster 
sent  the  car  ahead  as  far  as  possible;  then 
backed  and  cramped;  again  ahead  and 
another  cramp;  this  double  operation 
being  repeated  until  the  car  was  finally 
straightened  out  on  its  new  course. 


inland  and  our  backs  were  unregretfully 
turned  upon  Osaka  and  her  chimneys.  It 
was  an  upland  country  through  which  we 
were  now  traveling.  The  highway  was 
just  a  narrow  gray  line  across  a  country 
which  looked  as  though  it  had  been  laid 
out  by  a  landscape  gardener  with  a  won- 
derful eye  for  color  effect,  instead  of  being 
a  country  laid  out  by  farmers  for  the  very 
practical  purpose  of  raising  yen  and  sen — 
the  Japanese  species  of  "The  Needful." 

Land  is  so  scarce  and  the  people  so 
numerous  that  a  farm  rarely  consists  of 
more  than  an  acre  or  two.     These  little 


Among  the  rice  fields  in  the  mountain  valleys.     Note  the  child  following  to  pick  up  small  coins. 


At  Yanagasa  where  the  travelers  had  to  make  an  eighty  mile  detour  to  gain  ten  miles. 
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farms  are  divided  up  into  tiny  fields. 
During  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
we  made  our  journey,  one  of  these  fields  is 
filled  with  sprouting  barley,  light  green 
in  color;  another  field — perhaps  the  next 
— with  vetch,  a  lavender-colored,  clover- 
like fodder;  a  neighboring  field,  with  a 
dark  green  grass  from  the  seed  of  which  a 
lamp-oil  is  manufactured;  another  with 
the  pale-yellow  flowers  of  the  mustard; 
and  scattered  here  and  there,  fields  filled 
with  what  looked  like  a  variety  of  lily — ■ 
some  white,  some  red,  some  yellow,  but  all 
equally  brilliant. 

Then  to  get  the  complete  picture  you 
must  imagine  patches  of  flowering  azalias 
dotting  the  roadside;  towering,  round- 
topped  camellia  trees  breaking  the  sky- 
line with  frequent  splashes  of  bright  green; 
usually  in  the  shade  of  these  trees,  houses 
with  white  plastered  walls  and  red-tiled 
roofs;  about  the  more  pretentious  of  these 
houses,  white  plastered  walls  above  which 
appeared  a  profusion  of  palms,  roses  and 
strange  native  flowers;  and  in  the  door- 
ways of  the  garden  walls,  kimono-clad  Jap- 
anese girls — the  kimonos  as  many  and  as 
gayly  colored  as  the  garden  that  framed 
them. 

I  have  traveled  in  but  one  other  country 
that  is  so  gayly  colored;  and  that  was  some 
few  years  ago  when  in  the  company  of  a 
number  of  other  youngsters,  and  an  evil- 
smelling  magic  lantern,  I  used  to  make 
frequent  visits  to  the  Land  of  Primary 
Colors. 

By  ten  minutes  after  nine  we  had  made 
Kanzaki,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
Then  the  road  dipped  down  into  a  valley, 
and  ran  through  a  bamboo  grove,  the  first 
of  many  succeeding  ones.  The  bamboo 
trees  on  each  side  leaned  out  over  the  road 
and  laced  together  overhead,  the  road 
merely  a  tunnel  through  a  dense  mass  of 
vivid  foliage  through  which  the  sunlight 
filtered  in  softened,  green-tinted  rays.  It 
was  a  spot  that  tempts  one  to  pause  rem- 
iniscently  and  riot  in  descriptive  adjectives. 
These,  however,  will  be  omitted;  and  the 
story  will  jump  over  a  mile  of  road  to  a 
nameless  bridge  that  spans  a  small  and 
nameless  creek. 

THE    AUTOMOBILE    AND   THE    BRIDGE 

Now,  this  was  practically  the  first  of  the 
Japanese  bridges  we  had  seen.     The  auto- 


mobile was  stopped,  and  we  investigated. 
A  single  man,  jumping  upon  the  bridge, 
proved  it  as  springy  as  the  most-sung  mat- 
tress in  the  advertising  pages  of  America's 
magazines.  To  have  run  even  the  front 
wheels  of  the  machine  upon  it,  would  have 
meant  dropping  them  through  into  the 
stream  below.  One  little  bridge  that  could 
not  be  crossed:  result — a  twenty  mile 
detour  through  back  country  roads.  And 
let  no  one  forget  that  a  twenty-mile  detour 
in  an  automobile  is  one  thing  in  the  United 
States,  another  thing  in  Japan. 

While  we  had  been  inspecting  the  bridge, 
traffic  had  piled  up  before  and  behind  the 
automobile  which  completely  filled  the 
road.  All  the  carts  that  were  behind  us  had 
to  back  up  while  our  car  was  backed  to  a 
cross  road;  there  the  oncoming  traffic  was 
allowed  to  pass  by,  and  then  we  once  more 
got  under  way. 

Bridges  followed  each  other  now  with  a 
more  than  desirable  rapidity.  The  native 
carts  can  be  turned  so  easily  on  their  two 
wheels  that  the  bridges,  for  the  sake  of 
economy  in  construction,  always  cross 
streams  by  the  shortest  line,  no  matter 
what  the  resulting  road-angle  may  be. 
How  this  facilitated  automobile  travel, 
when  both  roads  and  bridges  are  just  wide 
enough  to  let  the  machine  pass  over  them, 
can  easily  be  imagined. 

About  a  half  mile  beyond  the  town  of 
Ikeda,  we  encountered  a  new  obstacle — 
and  this  one  seemed  almost  hopeless.  The 
highway  was  being  raised  to  a  new  level, 
the  old  road  being  buried  under  a  fifteen- 
foot  embankment  of  roughly  piled  dirt  on 
the  ridge  of  which  ran  a  narrow-gauge 
railway  track  for  dirt  cars.  A  wooden  bar- 
rier at  each  end  closed  the  stretch  of  road 
to  all  traffic. 

We  held  a  little  council.  To  avoid  this 
meant  another  long  detour,  and  no  one 
could  tell  what  obstacles  might  be  encoun- 
tered there. 

So  Mr.  Mancini  spoke  to  the  foreman  of 
the  coolies.  It  was  a  treat  to  see  how 
cheerfully  he  removed  the  barriers  at  each 
end  of  the  road,  how  he  set  his  one  hun- 
dred or  more  coolies  to  work  smoothing 
the  worst  places,  and  how  cheerfully  those 
coolies  labored  at  the  extra  task.  They 
worked  as  though  every  one  of  them  had  a 
wager  on  the  American  car  reaching  Paris 
first. 
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Then  followed  three  hundred  yards  of 
ticklish  steering,  bad  bumping,  and  dan- 
gerous sliding  on  the  narrow  ridge  of  dirt. 
One  yen  (fifty  American  cents)  was  handed 
to  the  foreman,  who  bowed  his  thanks  as 
he  stood  among  his  smiling  but  unre- 
warded coolies;  and  once  more  "  all  aboard 
for  Paris" — the  established  slogan  for  all 
such  occasions. 

One  o'clock  and  we  reached  the  outskirts 
of  Kyoto.  Our  approach  to  the  heart  of 
this  large  city  was  through  a  long,  narrow 
street  lined  with  native  stores.  Many  of 
the  merchants  had  their  wares  spread  on 
the  pavement  in  front  of  their  shops.  As 
the  clouds  which  had  been  gathering  all 


against  the  shop  fronts,  and  then,  having 
made  room  for  the  automobile,  repeated 
the  operations  at  the  next  shop.  To  try 
to  help  the  shopkeepers  straighten  out 
their  tumbled  wares  would  have  been  use- 
less: so,  not  without  a  twinge  of  con- 
science, we  continued  our  disturbing 
course.  And  in  the  entire  length  of  that 
street,  not  an  angry  word,  not  even  a 
frown. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  main  part  of 
the  city,  the  rain  was  falling  heavily;  but 
fortunately  the  streets  were  now  broad 
enough  for  good  speed.  A  quick  run  to 
the  Kyoto  Hotel;  a  swing  into  its  walled 
garden-like  courtyard;    and  once  more  we 


A  scene  showing  the  coolies  helping  the  machine  over  a  newly  filled-in  road.     One  yen  given  to 
the  foreman  satisfied  all  the  workmen. 


morning  were  now  beginning  to  drip,  many 
had  sheltered  their  wares  by  spreading 
awnings  held  on  bamboo  supports. 

THE    GOOD-TEMPERED   JAPANESE 

It  was  into  this  narrow  thoroughfare, 
already  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  by 
merchants  and  shoppers,  merchandise  and 
awnings,  that  the  mammoth-like  Thomas 
pushed  its  way.  It  was  our  only  route  into 
the  city  and  so  we  had  no  choice  as  to  what 
followed.  Captain  Hansen  jumped  out  on 
one  side,  and  I  on  the  other.  We  swept 
aside  the  merchandise  to  save  it  from  de- 
struction;     pushed     back     the     awnings 


were  in  the  midst  of  a  Caucasian  crowd, 
for  many  are  the  Americans  and  Europeans 
that  make  their  tourist  pilgrimage — via 
railroad — to  Kyoto. 

At  the  Kyoto  Hotel  there  is,  or  at  least 
there  was  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  young 
Japanese  interpreter,  S.  R.  T.  I  to.  And  it 
was  into  his  care  that  Mr.  Mancini  delivered 
us. 

A   JAPANESE    PECULIARITY 

Now,  ever  since  we  had  taken  the  road 
at  Kobe,  we  noticed  that  through  some 
peculiarity  of  the  Japanese  ear-drum  many 
of  the  pedestrians  and  cartmen  failed  to 
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This  is  one  of    the  typical   sharp  turns  in  Japanese  villages. 


notice  the  "chug-chugging"  of  the  unmuf- 
fled  motor.  Even  a  peremptory  "honk- 
honk"  failed  to  attract  attention.  It  was 
not  until  Mr.  Mancini,  or  his  successor,  Mr. 
I  to,  sang  out  "hai-hai" — the  cry  used  by 
rikisha  men  to  demand  the  right  of  way 
from  the  slower  moving  horse  and  bullock 
carts — that  the  obstructing  pedestrians  or 
cartmen  would  look  up,  and  then,  surprise 
and  wonder  written  over  their 
countenances,  hastily  get  to  one 
side. 

We  could  not  ask  a  better 
road  than  the  one  we  now  had 
— hard,  smooth  and  fully  thirty 
feet  wide.  Five  miles  out  it 
led  into  a  narrow,  winding  valley 
between  tree-covered  moun- 
tains. Through  the  small  village 
of  Otsu  it  led,  over  the  crest  of 
a  hill,  and  then  we  saw  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  views  that 
we  had  in  Japan.  At  the  end 
of  the  mountain  valley  was  Lake 
Biwa,  a  sheet  of  water  twenty 
miles  long  and  four  miles  wide. 
Heavy  dripping  clouds  hung 
over  us,  but  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing brightly  on  the  lake.  Span- 
ning the  lake's  further  end, 
curved  a  beautiful  double  rain- 
bow which  glistened  against  a 


distant    background  of    mist- 
covered   mountains. 

In  an  automobile  race,  how- 
ever, there  are  no  pauses  for 
fine  views  or  other  wayside 
seductions.  So,  making  the 
best  of  the  road  which  was 
now  almost  entirely  cleared  of 
traffic  by  the  rain,  we  hummed 
along;  through  little  hamlets, 
down  to  Lake  Biwa,  over  a 
long  stretch  of  lakeside  road, 
until  we  were  brought  to  a 
sudden  stop  at  the  village  of 
Ishiba.  The  road  here  crosses 
the  railroad  track.  In  the  dis- 
tance was  an  approaching 
train.  We  could  have  crossed, 
backed,  crossed  again,  and  still 
had  a  big  margin  on  the  side 
of  safety.  But  apparently  all 
vehicles  looked  alike  to  the 
gateman,  be  they  motor  cars  or 
bullock  carts,  for  he  dropped 
the  gates  just  ahead  of  us.  Mr.  I  to  ex- 
plained to  him  in  Japanese;  Schuster  talked 
to  him  in  plain  English;  but  the  gates  re- 
mained closed. 

In  its  own  good  time,  the  train  arrived. 
As  it  passed  by,  the  side  toward  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  was  suddenly  converted 
into  a  panorama  of  Japanese  portraits — 


A  typical  mountain  bridge,  not  built  for  automobile  traffic. 


Japanese  school  children  just  out  wondering  at  the  automobile. 


every  window  framed  a  face,   some  two 
faces,  and  some  entire  family  groups. 

THE    RACERS   MEET   A    RELIGIOUS 
PROCESSION 

At  a  crossroad  just  beyond  the  village 
of  Yasu  our  progress  was  again  stopped, 
this  time  by  a  big  crowd  of  natives  in  gala 
attire.  When  the  machine  came  to  a  stop 
we  saw  coming  down  the  crossroad  a  priest 
dressed  in  weirdly  gaudy  regalia,  and 
marching  behind  him  about  twenty  youths 
dressed  in  white  knee-length  tunics  and 
bearing  on  their  shoulders  a  large  wooden 
shrine  as  weirdly  gaudy  in  its  coloring  and 
ornamentation  as  the  regalia  of  the  priest. 
Mr.  I  to  quickly  explained  that  it  was  the 
annual  village  festival  of  the  Shintoists. 
They  were  now  bearing  the  shrine  to  the 
temple — a  neighboring  hilltop  covered  with 
ancient  trees. 

It  was  an  awkward  moment;  to  go 
ahead  would  break  up  the  crowd  waiting  to 
fall  in  behind  the  shrine-bearers,  and  to 
stand  still  would  block  the  progress  of  the 
latter.  It  was  the  priest  who  cut  the  knot. 
He  continued  his  slow,  dignified  approach. 
Then,  reaching  the  side  of  the  automobile, 
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he  extended  his  hand  with  a  kindly  smile 
to  each  of  the  strangers  in  turn.  This  cere- 
mony over,  he  stepped  back  and  surveyed 
the  machine  with  frank  curiosity.  En- 
couraged by  this,  Captain  Hansen  told  Mr. 
I  to  to  ask  the  priest  if  he  wouldn't  get  into 
the  car  and  be  photographed.  It  was  an 
ill-advised,  even  a  risky  thing  to  do.  But 
the  priest  smiled  a  quiet  smile  which 
seemed  to  say,  "These  strangers  are  surely 
a  strange  people."  But  he  climbed  into 
the  car,  taking  the  seat  next  to  Schuster. 
The  photograph  taken,  the  priest  waved 
the  crowd  to  right  and  to  left,  opening  up 
a  lane  for  the  automobile;  and  then  he 
gravely  nodded  a  "good-bye." 


THE    AUTOMOBI LISTS    BECOME 
DEVILS" 


FOREIGN 


As  we  turned  the  next  corner — the  road 
now  leading  directly  into  the  village  of 
Hachiman — we  found  ourselves  facing  an 
advancing  crowd  which  for  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  filled  the  street 
from  house  front  to  house  front. 

An  elderly  man  ran  forward  and  said 
something  to  I  to. 

"He  asks  you  to  go  very  slow." 
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When  the  Thomas,  just  maintaining 
headway,  reached  the  edge  of  the  crowd, 
we  discovered  that  in  a  dozen  or  more 
places  it  was  gathered  in  heaving  knots  of 
men  and  women,  and  in  the  center  of  each 
knot  was  a  struggling  man,  his  face  dis- 
torted with  rage.  For  a  moment  we  could 
not  understand  it;  but  when  we  saw  fists 
frantically  shaken  at  us,  we  realized  that 
here  at  last  we  were  playing  the  undesira- 
ble role  of  "foreign  devils." 

When  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd, 
one  of  the  belligerents  struggled  to  within 
striking  distance  of  the  automobile.  But 
before  any  of  the  crew  came  within  reach 
of  his  fist,  he  was  hauled  and  pushed  back 
out  of  the  danger  zone,  the  women  taking 
as  active  a  part  as  the  men  in  this  struggle 
for  international  peace. 

The  far  edge  of  the  crowd  was  no  sooner 
reached  than  Schuster  switched  over  onto 
second  speed.  As  the  road  between  the 
fleeting  automobile  and  the  crowd  length- 
ened, the  struggling  men  were  released  and 
came  hot-footing  after  us.  But  the  best 
they  could  do  was  to  catch  up  to  the  tail- 
end  of  our  dust  cloud. 

Then  I  to  explained:  "It's  a 
religious  procession  that  is  on 
its  way  to  join  the  other  pro- 
cession at  Yasu.  Together  they 
are  going  to  the  temple.  The 
men  who  tried  to  attack  you 
have  had  too  much  'sake'  to 
drink.  That's  why  they  got 
the  idea  that  your  automobile 
should  not  travel  on  the  same 
road  as  their  religious  proces- 
sion." 

LOST    IN    THE     MOUNTAINS 


How  it  happened  none  of  us 
knew,  but  about  an  hour  after 
leaving  Hachiman  we  dis- 
covered that  somewhere  we  had 
slipped  off  the  main  highway 
that  leads  along  Lake  Biwa 
and  strayed  into  the  byways 
of  the  shoreside  mountainland. 
To  go  back  seemed  impossible: 
no  one  could  tell  us  the  way. 

"I  don't  know  where  this 
road  will  take  us,"  remarked 
Mr.  I  to  comfortingly,"  but  we'd 
better  keep  on  going  until  we 


reach  some  big  village  where  they  can  put 
us  on  the  right  road  again." 

Maibara  was  the  place  we  were  looking 
for.  At  Kyoto  they  had  told  us  that 
Maibara  would  be  a  good  place  to  stop  for 
the  night.  "Only  forty  miles  from  here," 
so  said  our  informants.  By  a  conservative 
estimate  we  had  already  traveled  that  dis- 
tance. 

The  wandering  mountain  road  finally 
led  us  down  into  a  broad  valley  of  rice 
fields.  They  were  all  covered  with  water, 
here  and  there  the  young  rice  just  begin- 
ning to  show,  a  vivid  light  green,  above  the 
surface.  Between  these  irrigated  fields, 
the  road — now  only  a  narrow  dike — zig- 
zagged with  the  utmost  regard  for  the  ad- 
jacent fields.  There  were  no  wasteful 
curves;  every  turn  in  the  road  was  an 
abrupt,  right-angled  corner. 

A  heavy  cloud  on  the  horizon  shifted 
and  revealed  the  sun  just  dipping  behind 
the  mountain  tops.  Already  the  frogs  had 
begun  their  familiar  night-song. 

"This  will  make  fine  going  in  the  dark," 
remarked  Miller  cheerfully,  as  Schuster 
cramped,  backed  and  filled  around  one  of 
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frequent  occurrence. 
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the  turns  in  the  road.  "I  wonder  how 
deep  the  mud  is  in  those  rice  fields." 

But  luckily,  before  the  twilight  had 
faded  out,  a  sharp  turn  brought  us  onto  a 
highway  of  comfortable  width. 

Never  in  the  previous  history  of  that 
road  had  such  speed  been  made  over  it. 
Schuster  opened  up  the  throttle  until  we 
were  reeling  off  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles 
an  hour.  The  horn  sang  a  continuous 
"  honk-honk-honk,"  and,  moreover,  Miller, 
Hansen  and  I  added  our  voices  to  that  of 
Mr.  I  to,  and  together  we  bellowed  out  a 
chorus  of  "hai-hai-hai"  that  swept  the 
road  clear  of  all  traffic. 

We  sped  through  village  after  village. 
Each  house  was  now  only  a  quaintly 
shaped  silhouette,  the  lower  half  of  which 
was  illuminated  by  several  large  squares 
of  silver-gray  light,  the  sliding  window 
screens  of  oiled  paper  having  been  closed 
for  the  night.  In  many  of  the  open  door- 
ways were  huddled  groups  of  natives,  won- 
derment, sometimes  fear,  written  on  their 
faces. 

An  hour  and  a  half  of  this,  and  then — 
long-sought  Maibara.  We  had  no  sooner 
brought  up  in  front  of  Izutsuya  Inn  (Inn 
of  the  Good  Well)  than  the  street  was 
thronged  with  natives.  It  was  as  though 
the  circus  had  come  to  town — as  doubtless 
for  the  Japs  it  had.  That  we  were  a 
highly  enjoyable  show,  the  laughter  and 
chatter  of  the  crowd  left  us  no  room  for 
doubt.  Even  the  babies  had  been  brought 
out  and  were  now  being  held  shoulder-high 
so  that  they  would  miss  no  part  of  the 
performance. 

THE    TRAVELERS    FIND   AN    INN 

A  paper-screen  door  was  slid  back  and 
we  followed  Mr.  I  to  into  the  vestibule  of 
the  inn.  Every  Japanese  building,  be  it 
store,  inn  or  dwelling,  has  this  vestibule. 
It  is  on  a  level  with  the  street,  the  floor  of 
the  house  itself  being  about  a  foot  higher. 
Street  foot-gear  is  always  shed  before  step- 
ping upon  this  floor — a  most  wise  precau- 
tion in  a  land  where  the  people  sit,  eat 
and  sleep  on  the  floor. 

Upon  the  edge  of  this  platform-like  floor 
stood  the  landlady  making  most  gracious 
curtesies.  Behind  her  stood  three  little 
tea-girls,  also  making  gracious  curtesies. 
But  that  was  not  all:  these  three  kimono- 


clad  Eves  were  stealing  glances  out  of  the 
corner  of  their  eyes  at  the  strange  guests, 
and  taking  advantage  of  their  low  curtesies 
to  giggle  in  that  winsome,  childish,  flirta- 
tious manner  peculiar  to  the  tea-girls  of 
this  happy  Island  Kingdom. 

"Can  we  get  shelter  for  the  night  in 
Izutsuya  Inn?"  asked  Mr.  I  to. 

"The  Honorable  Strangers  are  most  wel- 
come," said  the  landlady. 

More  curtesies. 

"Where  can  the  honorable  gentlemen 
put  their  big  rikisha?"  continued  Mr.  I  to. 

No  one  could  suggest  a  place  big  enough 
to  house  the  automobile,  until  the  master 
of  the  railway  station  offered  the  shelter  of 
a  freight  shed.  A  half  dozen  people  got 
lanterns — the  same  kind  that  we  hang  in 
the  trees  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  only  the 
real  Japanese  ones  are  made  of  oiled  paper. 
The  three  little  tea-girls  slipped  on  their 
wooden  sandals.  And  then  with  the  lan- 
tern-bearers in  the  lead,  we  all — men, 
women,  children,  babes  and  tea-girls — 
trooped  along  with  the  automobile  as 
Schuster  guided  it  over  into  its  impromptu 
garage. 

We  were  too  hungry  to  experiment  with 
native  food;  so  we  went  to  the  railway 
restaurant  and  had  a  meal  a  la  Caucasian. 
Be  it  said  here,  the  Jap  imitates  our  naval 
architecture  better  than  he  does  our 
culinary  art. 

THE    CURIOSITY   OF   THE    NATIVES 

When  we  returned  to  the  inn  the  greater 
part  of  the  crowd  was  still  standing  in 
front  of  it — waiting.  They  were  not  un- 
rewarded. We  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  floor  and  began  to  remove  our  laced 
boots.  When  these  are  wet  and  muddy 
they  have  a  way  of  sticking  obstinately 
on  the  heel.  So  we  were  obliged  to  call  on 
one  another  to  take  turn  playing  boot- 
jack. These  little  tugs-of-war,  resulting 
in  mudied  hands  and  exposure  of  holey 
socks,  made  the  crowd  shake  with  laughter. 

The  boots  off,  a  new  trial  awaited  us: 
the  floor  was  smooth  and  slippery  as  glare 
ice.  Left  to  ourselves,  we  doubtlessly 
could  have  navigated  it  with  some  sem- 
blance of  dignity.  But  with  three  pretty 
tea-girls  demurely  leading  the  way,  and  an 
appreciative  populace  behind  us — that, 
alas!  was  another  story.     I'm  afraid  we 
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cut  some  strange  antics  before  we  were  lost 
to  public  view. 

The  sliding  screens  had  been  drawn 
around  our  rooms,  and  quilts  and  sheets 
spread  for  us  upon  the  floor.  Hansen, 
Miller  and  Schuster  were  soon  tucked  away 
and  sound  asleep.  I  decided  that  I  wanted 
to  smoke  another  pipe  so  I  returned  to  the 
main  room.  Mr.  I  to  was  seated  on  the 
floor  with  a  number  of  the  villagers,  care- 
fully making  out  a  map  for  our  use  on  the 
morrow. 

The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by 
one  side  of  my  room  being  slid  back.     I 
opened  my  eyes  and  met  the  smiling  gaze 
of  one  of  the 
tea-girls. 

"O  hayo, " 
said  she. 

"The  very 
top  of  the 
mo  r  n  i  n  g  to 
you,"  said  I. 

The  open 
side  of  my 
room  gave 
upon  a  ver- 
anda .  The 
screens  that 
enclosed  this 
veranda  were 
in  turn  shoved 
back  by  the 
tea-maiden, 
and  then  one 
entire  side  of 
m  y  bedroom 
lay  open  to 
the  garden, 
one  of  those 
typical  minia- 
ture  gardens 

with  a  two-by-four  pond,  rock-work,  dwarf 
trees  and  flowers  a-plenty. 

I  can  imagine  no  more  delightful  way  to 
be  awakened.  I  sniffed  the  fresh,  flower- 
scented  morning  air;  I  feasted  my  eyes  on 
all  the  beauties  of  nature  within  range  of 
vision;  I  felt  that  I  could  lie  there  count- 
less  

"We're  going  to  be  under  way  in  a  half 
hour."  Twas  Schuster's  voice  sounding 
through  the  inn. 

Dressing,  breakfast  and  leave-taking 
were  crowded  into  that  all-too-brief  half 
hour.     Miabara  assembled  to  see  the  start. 


Clearing  road  of  obstructing  native  traffic.     The  natives 
were  always  willing  to  make  way. 


The  three  tea-maidens  leaned  over  the  rail 
of  an  upper  veranda  and  called  "Sayo- 
nara";  "Good-bye"  we  answered;  the 
crowd  shouted  "banzai",  and  we  were  off. 
Before  noon  we  had  reached  Yanagase. 
Here  Mr.  I  to  called  a  halt. 

"It's  only  ten  miles  from  here  to 
Tsuruga.  But  the  road  leads  over  a  very 
high  mountain,  and  I'm  told  it's  very 
rough  and  narrow." 

"  Is  there  another  road?"  we  asked  with 
some  apprehension. 

"Oh,  yes,  there's  another  road.  It  leads 
over  the  mountains,  too.  But  it's  an  old 
road  and  has  many  more  travelers." 

"Why  not 
take  it  then?" 
"It's  sev- 
enty or  eighty 
miles  further.' 
So  Mr.  I  to 
made  inquir- 
ies of  thevilla- 
g  e  r s  .  It 
seemed  to  be 
a  question  of 
great  doubt, 
for  the  men 
of  Yanagase 
talked  it  over 
long  and  ear- 
nestly. They 
examined  the 
car,  measured 
the  width  be- 
t  ween  the 
wheels,  asked 
how  much  the 
car  weighed. 
After  about 
an  hour's  talk 
the  postman 
arrived.  He  had  no  doubts.  On  his  ad- 
vice, we  turned  our  backs  upon  the  ten- 
mile  road,  and  started  off  on  the  eighty- 
mile  detour. 

MAKING   A    LONG    DETOUR 

If  this  is  the  wide  road,  we  thanked  our 
stars  that  we  had  not  tried  the  short-cut. 
Before  a  mile  was  made,  we  had  slipped  off 
the  road  into  a  ditch.  We  unlimbered  the 
block  and  tackle  and  hauled  the  off-side 
wheels  back  on  the  road.  A  short  distance 
further  and  the  operation  had  to  be  re- 
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peated.  But  why  recount  the  story  of  this 
long  afternoon  of  hard,  tedious  labor.  It 
was  like  the  unlucky  Finnegan's  railroad- 
ing: "Off  again,  on  again — off  again,  on 
again." 

The  road  was  now  so  narrow  that  the 
side-boards  on  the  car  prevented  Schuster 
seeing  its  edges.  So,  with  the  motor  cut 
down  to  its  lowest  speed,  Miller  walked 
beside  one  front  wheel  and  I  beside  the 
other,  and  with  an  upraised  hand  each  of 
us  guided  Schuster  to  right,  to  left,  or 
straight  ahead.  Hansen  walked  behind, 
singing  out  a  warning  whenever  the  driv- 
ing wheels  started  to  cut  through  the  soft 
edges  of  the 
road. 

We  traveled 
so  slowly  that 
the  natives 
trooped  along 
with  us,  each 
village  adding 
new  recruits 
until  our 
laughing,chat- 
tering  escort 
must  have 
numbered  two 
or  three  hun- 
dred. 

B  ut  once 
more  the 
shadows  were 
lengthening, 
and  once  more 
we  were  far 
from  where  we 
expected  to 
be.  It  began 
to    look   like 

a  bivouac  under  the  stars,  for  the  road 
was  now  climbing  up  into  a  wooded  range 
of  mountains  and  the  villages  were  becom- 
ing fewer  and  smaller.  Our  native  escort, 
too,  had  grown  smaller.  Only  about  forty 
were  still  with  us. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  had  occasion 
to  give  thanks  for  their  enduring  curiosity. 
The  road  pitched  upward  at  a  veritable 
mountain  angle.  The  automobile  nego- 
tiated this  until  it  came  to  a  sharp  turn 
around  a  knob  of  rock.  Now  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  back  and  cramp  when  your  auto- 
mobile is  clinging  to  a  mountain  road. 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  do — lift  the  rear 


A  stop  for  roadside  information. 


wheels  around.  So  we  called  on  our  native 
escort  for  help.  With  a  long-drawn 
"oi — ta — saa,"  the  Japanese  equivalent 
of  "all — to-gether,"  they  quickly  straight- 
ened the  car  out  for  its  next  climb. 

Looking  up  the  road,  we  could  see  that 
these  sharp  turns  now  followed  each  other 
rapidly.  So  we  switched  off  the  motor 
and  tied  our  long  rope  to  the  front  springs. 
Thirty  of  the  Japs,  including  three  girls, 
caught  hold  of  this,  and  slowly  towed  the 
car  up  the  steep  grade,  eight  or  ten  of  the 
Japs  following  behind  to  lift  the  driving 
wheels  around  the  turns. 

Two  hours  of  this  slow,  straining  work, 
and  at  last, 
the  mountain 
top.  Night 
had  long  since 
fallen;  but  a 
brilliant  full- 
moon  showed 
us  that  the 
road  ahead 
dropped  ab- 
ruptly— about 
nine  hundred 
feet  in  a  half 
mile — into  a 
moun  tain- 
walled  valley. 
It  turned  and 
doubled  on  it- 
self  in  the 
most  amazing 
hairpin  cur- 
ves; and  be- 
side many  of 
these,  was  a 
sheer  drop  in- 
to the  valley 
below.  "We  can't  attempt  that  to-night," 
said  Schuster.  Then  turning  to  Mr.  I  to: 
"Tell  these  people  to  be  back  here  at  sun- 
rise." 

There  was  a  lone  house  on  the  mountain 
top,  and  under  its  thatched  roof  we  found 
shelter  for  the  night.  Two  peasants  were 
left  to  guard  the  automobile. 

"One  would  not  stay  alone,"  said  Mr. 
I  to.  "The  forests  are  full  of  bears  and 
monkeys;  and  the  monkeys — oh,  they're 
very  bad." 

With  our  boots  off,  we  joined  the  family 
group  that  was  sitting  on  the  floor  of  the 
living  room,  gathered  round   the  fire  of 
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faggots  which  burned  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  the  smoke  finding  its  way  out 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof-thatch.  A 
boiling  cauldron  was  singing  its  cheerful 
song. 

We  had  supper  of  rice  which  we  ate  with 
chop-sticks,  of  boiled  eggs  which  we  ate  as 
best  we  could  out  of  the  shells,  and  of  tea 
which  was  delicious.  And  then,  leaving 
Mr.  I  to  telling  the  strange  story  of  our 
travels  to  the  fireside  group,  we  were  led 
off  to  our  beds  which  had  been  spread  upon 
the  floor  of  a  rear  room. 


A    NOVEL   METHOD   OF    DESCENT 

Promptly  at  sunrise  our  peasant  friends 
arrived,  the  three  girls  still  in  the  party. 
The  rope  was  now  tied  to  the  rear  axle,  and 
the  car  started  over  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain, some  of  the  Japs  straining  to  hold  it 
back  while  others  lifted  first  the  front  and 
then  the  rear  wheels  around  the  sharp 
turns. 

For  two  miles  they  accompanied  us 
through  the  valley;  and  then — a  good 
road  stretching  out  before  us — we  bade 
them  good-bye.  Fifty  yen  (twenty-five 
dollars)  was  the  sum  they  divided  among 
themselves.  The  cheerful  chorus  of  "  sayo- 
nara"  and  "banzai"  that  followed  us  be- 
spoke their  delight  with  this  payment. 

At  noon  the  road  led  us  through  a  corner 
of  the  big  town  of  Takefu.  Here  there  was 
a  stop  of  thirty  minutes  to  replenish  our 


gasoline  supply.  From  among  the  crowd 
which  quickly  gathered,  there  came  an  old 
gentleman  of  dignified  bearing.  Perhaps 
he  was  the  Mayor  of  Takefu — but  anyhow, 
he  was  a  Local  Personage.  He  spoke  to 
Mr.  I  to. 

"He  says,"  quoted  Mr.  I  to,  "that  this  is 
the  first,  very  likely  the  last  chance  of  the 
people  of  Takefu  to  see  one  of  these  strange 
machines.  He  asks  if  the  Honorable  Gen- 
tleman will  be  so  courteous  as  to  travel 
through  the  main  street  of  the  town  so 
that  all  may  see." 

"Sure,"  said  Schuster. 

And  so  a  round  trip  was  made  through 
Takefu's  main  street  which  was  hung  with 
banners,  streamers  and  lanterns  innumera- 
ble and  swarmed  with  men,  women,  chil- 
dren and  babies.  For  it  was  a  gala  day, 
the  big  temple  in  the  heart  of  the  town 
holding  its  annual  festival. 

Out  of  Takefu,  the  road  led  once  more  up 
into  the  mountains.  But  the  highway  was 
now  broad  and  hard;  and  we  leaned  back 
in  our  seats,  smoked  cigars,  and  watched  a 
fifteen-mile  panorama  of  glorious  mountain 
scenery  unroll  itself. 

Then  we  passed  through  a  long  tunnel, 
and,  from  the  road  curving  on  the  brink 
of  a  high  precipice,  we  got  our  first  view 
of  the  Japan  Sea.  In  a  sheltered  bend  of 
the  surf-marked  shore  of  Wakasha  Bay, 
lay  Tsuruga,  and  at  her  moorings  two  hun- 
dred yards  off  shore  the  S.  S.  Mongolia, 
which  was  to  carry  us  across  sea  to  Vladi- 
vostock. 


EVENING  AT  HARVEST 


BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 


A  fiery  disk,  the  sun  dipped  down 
Behind  the  russet  harvest  hills; 
Like  the  rich  gold  of  daffodills 
Spread  the  resplendent  afterglow; 
Then  rose  the  moon  of  dreams  to  crown 
With  quiet  beauty  all  below. 

I  heard  your  voice  across  the  night 
Fall  sweeter  than  a  viol  strain; 
And  all  the  long  day's  stress  and  pain 
Were  faded   and  forgotten  things 

Lost  in   rapt  visions  of  delight, 
And  love's  divine  imaginings. 


SUMMING    IT    UP 


BY   E.   P.    POWELL 


E  have  gone  the  round  of 
the  year,  and  the  round 
of  the  gardens  and  or- 
chards. You  will  now 
be  asking:  "How  can  I, 
being  city  born  and  city 
bred,  and  hardly  know- 
ing a  dandelion  from  a  coltsfoot,  without 
any  special  experience  or  training,  make 
me  a  home  in  the  country?  Nothing 
would  please  me  better  than  to  get  out 
of  the  crowd,  and  rest  in  the  green  fields; 
dig  my  own  vegetables,  pick  my  own  fruit, 
milk  my  own  cow,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 
I  am  going  to  answer  this  question,  in  one 
of  the  most  practical  articles  I  have  ever 
written.  You  are  quite  right  that  you  do 
not  know  anything  about  how  to  get  to 
work  making  a  country  home;  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  you  know  a  great 
deal  less  than  you  suppose  you  do.  There 
is  nothing  that  needs  more  special  culture 
than  home-making  anywhere,  but  espe- 
cially a  home  that  involves  fruit  growing 
and  all  the  fine  arts  of  horticulture.  You 
will  have  to  know  more  or  less  about 
entomology,  botany,  geology,  and  most 
of  the  other  sciences.  If  you  do  not  you 
will  simply  be  a  blunderer,  and  a  rather 
feeble  member  of  the  Hayseed  family.  The 
trouble  now  is  that  nine-tenths  of  those 
in  the  country  do  not  know  how  to  make 
a  home,  and  only  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  utilize  what  God 
or  Nature  offers  them. 

The  country  is  gaining  on  the  city 
steadily,  but  not  fast  enough;  and  the 
reason  is  just  this  one  of  ignorance.  The 
schools  are  doing  all  they  can  to  spoil 
farm  boys,  giving  them  all  sorts  of  infor- 
mation except  about  what  constitutes 
farm  life.  In  this  way  the  best  of  them 
are  tumbled  into  the  city  chaos,  and  it  is 
hard  work  to  counteract  this  drift,  and 
locate  the  tired-out  city  folk  in  gardens. 


We  are  gaining,  however,  and  the  percent- 
age of  the  increase  of  population  that  faces 
country  ward  is  double  that  of  1890.  Huge 
cities  are  no  longer  needed.  We  do  not 
need  to  concentrate  wealth  or  to  use  it  in 
the  bulk.  We  have  got  our  huge  enter- 
prises that  required  syndicates  and  trusts, 
off  our  hands;  and  now  the  great  problem 
is  to  secure  a  more  equable  distribution  of 
the  wealth  we  have  acquired.  We  must 
also  vastly  increase  our  production  in  order 
to  feed  the  enormously  growing  population ; 
and  at  least  one-half  of  our  non-producers, 
who  now  make  up  what  is  called  the  labor- 
ing class,  and  a  good  many  of  the  capital- 
ists as  well,  must  be  got  into  a  position 
where  they  can  create  food  for  themselves, 
and  add  to  the  big  surplus  needed  for 
others.  These  articles  of  mine  have  a  very 
positive  aim,  in  the  way  of  helping  the 
stranded  out  onto  the  land,  with  a  capacity 
for  self-support,  and  the  power  to  get  hold 
of  the  social  problem  and  help  support 
others. 

Without  exception  the  most  important 
point  for  you  to  consider  is  that  building 
houses  and  planting  gardens  may  not 
create  a  home.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  all 
around  the  country,  who  have  built  large 
houses  and  sold  a  lot  of  fruit,  without 
having  any  conception  of  home  and  home 
life.  What  you  want  to  get  into  the  coun- 
try for  is  to  build  a  home,  not  to  get  rich. 
You  cannot  do  anything  else  worth  the 
while  with  riches,  if  you  get  them,  except 
to  make  home  more  homeful.  That  is  the 
end  of  it  every  time,  or  else  your  riches 
are  a  humbug  and  a  hurt.  Can  we  not  get 
an  ideal  of  having  about  enough,  a  plenty, 
and  then  enough  over  so  as  not  to  pinch 
our  generosity?  I  am  quite  sure  that 
some  of  our  fathers,  those  that  pioneered 
out  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
had  something  of  this  sort  in  mind,  and  in 
practice    as   well.    Their   bank    accounts 
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were  very  small,  and  they  needed  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  dollars  of  cash  each 
year.  This  went  to  pay  their  taxes,  buy 
books,  and  a  few  of  those  little  nick-nacks 
that  peddlers  carried  about  the  country — 
adding  doctors  bills.  We  used  to  make 
our  own  furniture,  our  carpets  and  cloth- 
ing, our  soap  and  candles;  shod  our  own 
horses,  made  our  own  shoes,  and  the  home 
was  a  little  institution  by  itself,  almost 
self-supporting.  Now  a  well-to-do  farmer 
needs  from  five  hundred  to  twelve  hundred 
dollars  surplus  cash  for  annual  outgoes. 
This  does  not  mean  going  back  in  our 
family  economy,  but  it  does  mean  going 
through  a  transition  era,  in  which  we  have 
learned  to  buy  our  fuel  and  our  clothing 
and  our  furniture  and  nearly  everything 
else.  In  order  to  meet  these  expenses  we 
have  to  rush  our  crops,  and  grow  those 
that  are  more  profitable.  Well,  wheat  has 
gone  up  from  thirty  cents  to  a  dollar, 
and  corn  from  twenty  cents  to  another 
dollar;  and  so  we  get  our  extra  income. 

Now  what  we  want  is  not  to  undertake 
to  grew  everything  that  we  use  and  build 
a  home  just  like  our  fathers,  but  it  is  to 
react  to  a  position  of  self-support.  We 
have  slipped  into  a  habit  of  spending,  and 
what  is  worse,  a  habit  of  wanting  and 
craving  everything  under  the  sun.  Pianos 
are  bought  all  over  our  hillsides;  twenty 
of  them  where  they  cannot  be  played,  to 
one  that  can  be  used.  Education  is'enor- 
mously  costly,  in  institutions  that  do  not 
fit  the  pupil  to  work,  but  just  the  contrary, 
unfitting  him  or  her.  The  simple  life  that 
we  hear  so  much  about  just  now,  means 
that  we  are  getting  tired  of  this  uneasy 
effort  to  be  satisfied  with  show  and  rub- 
bish, and  we  wish  to  begin  once  more  the 
art  of  home  building. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  away  from  this 
point 'until  you  clearly  understand  me, 
that  is,  if  you  are  going  into  the  country, 
go  first  of  all  and  all  the  time  to  make  just 
as  well  rounded  a  home,  and  live  as  quiet 
and  simple  a  home  life  as  possible.  The 
getting  rich  business  may  come;  and  if 
you  are  wise  in  your  planning  and  work- 
ing, you  will  surely  have  something  be- 
yond your  daily  needs;  and  it  is  just  here 
that  I  make  my  next  point,  you  must  not 
get  out  of  reach  of  a  market.  I  shall  show 
you  pretty  soon  just  how  this  market  de- 
mand will  come  about  for  a  well-conducted 


country  home.  You  do  not  make  it  a 
first  aim,  but  when  it  does  come  about  you 
must  be  prepared  for  it.  You  are  going 
to  become  one  of  the  world's  producers, 
and  help  feed  the  millions,  as  well  as  feed 
your  own  family.  By  and  by  when  the 
idle  millions  become  producers  there  will 
be  less  of  this  market  need.  For  the 
present  it  will  be  hardly  advisable  for  you 
to  buy  your  land  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  city  than  twelve  or  fifteen  miles. 
If  you  must  live  at  a  greater  distance, 
locate  near  a  railroad  or  a  trolley  line. 
We  will  suppose  your  location  to  be  ten 
miles  from  a  market  that  will  absorb  all 
that  you  can  grow.  As  soon  as  you  have 
something  to  sell  begin  to  hunt  up  private 
customers,  and  keep  up  this  habit  all  your 
life.  This  is  the  natural  relation  between 
producers  and  consumers.  Middlemen  of 
all  sorts  are  necessary  only  when  condi- 
tions are  abnormal.  If  you  have  a  stock 
of  berries  for  market,  or  plums,  or  apples, 
your  relations  to  your  customers  should 
be  so  close  that  you  would  not  dare  to 
misrepresent  your  goods,  even  if  your  con- 
science would  allow  it.  Your  customer 
must  get  the  absolutely  fresh  berries, 
handled  in  the  best  manner,  and  delivered 
just  when  wanted.  In  return,  the  profits 
of  your  work  go  to  yourself,  and  your  cus- 
tomers, if  honestly  dealt  with,  will  be 
willing  to  pay  you  top  prices.  I  cannot 
emphasize  this  point  too  much,  both  for 
its  effect  on  the  producer  and  on  the  con- 
sumer. Everything  that  comes  from  the 
country  home  should  bring  country  purity 
and  country  conscience,  and  it  should  give 
to  the  home  that  takes  it  a  deal  of  pleasure 
as  well  as  health.  When  your  market 
stuff  increases,  your  customers  will  be 
proud  of  saying,  "We  get  all  of  our  straw- 
berries, or  all  of  our  butter,  from  Jones' 
farm.     It  is  always  A  No.  i." 

Now  you  are  going,  without  skill,  to 
start  a  new  kind  of  life.  You  expect  in 
due  time  to  be  a  horticulturist.  Let  me 
warn  you  right  now,  not  to  take  up  one 
or  two  specialties.  Strawberry  bank- 
rupts are  as  common  as  cotton  bank- 
rupts. Two  or  three  bad  years  in  succes- 
sion will  use  up  all  your  capital,  and 
dump  you  back  into  the  city  again.  There 
are  about  ten  or  twelve  different  fruits 
that  make  up  a  gardener's  role,  and  I  ad- 
vise  you    to   plant    moderately    of   each. 
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The  result  will  be  that  you  will  have  a 
small  income  from  each  one,  and  all  these 
small  things  put  together  will  give  you  a 
respectable  balance  for  the  year.  Let  the 
list  run  something  like  this:  strawberries, 
cherries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  cur- 
rants, plums,  grapes,  pears,  apples;  and 
to  these  add  honey,  and  the  sale  of  surplus 
plants.  Here  are  twelve  items  for  income. 
You  will  find  as  a  rule  that  about  two  of 
these  will  fail  each  year;  not  the  same  two, 
but  some  one  or  two  or  three  will  not  re- 
spond with  a  crop.  It  will  be  just  so  if 
you  are  living  farther  south,  where  you 
take  peaches,  or  still  farther  south  where 
you  take  in  oranges  or  pineapples.  You 
must  reckon  on  a  failure  of  about  one- 
fifth,  possibly  one-fourth  of  your  sale  arti- 
cles. It  will  almost  always  come  about, 
however,  that  the  rest  will  give  you  some- 
thing extra,  and  you  will  have  an  average 
annual  return. 

You  will  be  of  course  in  a  hurry  to  begin 
to  get  a  return  from  your  gardens  and 
orchard,  not  only  for  market  but  for  your 
own  use;  and  you  will  want  to  know  which 
of  the  fruits  will  most  promptly  give  you 
a  supply.  There  is  one  of  the  berries  that 
stands  uniquely  outside  our  other  crops, 
so  much  so  that  it  can  command  the  local 
market  every  time.  You  cannot  ship 
raspberries  more  than  a  few  miles  without 
ruining  them.  The  result  is  that  a  rasp- 
berry crop  is  in  demand  at  home,  and  out- 
siders cannot  get  in  to  steal  your  customers. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  strawberry,  or  the 
blackberry,  or  the  plum  or  the  cherry,  and 
it  is  only  moderately  true  of  the  currant. 
The  raspberry  is  a  prolific  bearer  and  the 
bushes  will  yield  crops  the  second  year  from 
planting.  The  first  year  it  must  make 
canes  and  the  second  year  give  fruit. 

The  strawberry  is  just  as  quick  to  give 
a  home  supply,  because  a  bed  made  in 
August  will  yield  a  crop  the  next  May  or 
June;  but  remember  that  the  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Virginia  and  the  New  Jersey 
berries  can  all  come  into  market  before 
yours  if  farther  north,  and  you  must  take 
what  prices  are  established.  The  straw- 
berry remains,  then,  a  capital  source  for 
home  food,  and  if  you  have  just  the  right 
soil,  with  plenty  of  irrigation,  it  is  all  right 
for  a  market  crop.  Not  having  the  best 
soil  for  strawberries,  myself,  I  grow  them 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  test   and  com- 


parison. One  may  get  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  where  he  can  get  very  little  profit, 
so  it  happens  that  my  thirty  or  forty  vari- 
eties really  brighten  up  my  country  work, 
keeping  me  apace  with  the  world's  progress 
in  that  line  of  fruit.  I  like  to  know  that 
Wm.  Belt  is  the  best  strawberry  yet,  just 
as  other  fellows  have  their  pet  race  horses. 
And  when  I  eat  strawberries  I  like  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  rows  and  taste  them 
by  comparison.  Then  I  dig  out  the  poorer 
sorts,  leaving  spaces  in  which  to  plant  new 
candidates. 

Right  after  the  raspberry  and  straw- 
berry, you  want  a  small  orchard  or  garden 
of  cherries  and  plums.  The  cherries  ripen 
with  the  strawberries,  and  there  is  always 
a  first  rate  market  demand  for  every  bushel 
we  can  grow.  The  plum  market  on  the 
contrary  is  likely  to  be  glutted.  Your 
best  way,  however,  is  to  have  a  good -sup- 
ply of  the  very  choicest  sorts,  like  Green 
Gage,  and  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Bevay, 
and  Grand  Duke,  and  these  will  always 
find  buyers.  The  blackberry  crop  comes 
in  just  after  the  raspberries,  and  with  the 
early  plums,  as  well  as  the  latest  cherries. 
It  is  a  good  crop  to  grow  in  moderate 
supply.  I  have  worked  up  my  market 
until  I  can  readily  dispose  of  a  hundred 
bushels  each  year.  This  brings  us  down 
to  the  pears,  which  tally  with  the  middle 
and  late  plums,  and  the  early  apples. 
Every  horticulturist  wants  a  small  orchard 
of  pears,  because  there  are  half  a  dozen 
varieties  of  this  fruit  that  are  about  as  near 
perfection  as  anything  that  has  been 
evolved  in  the  orchard.  The  Seckel  pear 
is  one  of  the  ideals,  but  the  Seckel  is  no 
better  than  the  Sheldon,  the  Bosc,  and 
the  Dana's  Hovey. 

All  this  while  one  of  the  very  nicest  * 
crops  for  a  little  country  home  is  dove- 
tailing with  the  other  things  I  have  named, 
and  is  doing  more  than  its  share  to  give 
you  a  good  income.  The  little  old  currant 
bush  came  out  of  Connecticut  with  our 
pioneer  fathers,  and  with  them  marched 
across  the  continent.  It  did  not  do  much 
more  than  make  sauce  and  pies  for  our 
mothers,  until  the  Versailles  and  Fay  were 
created,  or  happened;  but  then  came  a 
wonderful  growth  of  the  currant  as  a 
market  fruit.  If  I  were  to  name  the  one 
crop  that,  next  to  the  red  raspberry,  I 
advise  you  to  plant  freely,  it  would  be  the 
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currant.  Select  the  White  Grape  for 
white,  and  Giant  Red  with  some  of  the 
London  Market,  or  possibly  Versailles. 
The  charm  of  this  fruit  is  that  you  do  not 
have  to  hurry  in  picking  and  marketing. 
You  can  sit  down  on  stools  by  the  bushes 
(and  the  bushes  are  all  the  better  if  under 
trees,  for  they  like  shade),  and  you  can 
pick  while  you  gossip  with  your  friends. 
It  is  a  delicious  fruit  from  every  stand- 
point, and  it  holds  the  market  remarkably 
well.  The  demand  is  always  increasing 
for  prime  currants.  The  red  raspberry 
has  gone  up  from  ten  cents  to  twenty,  and 
the  currant  has  gone  up  from  seven  to 
twelve — that  is  to  private  customers.  If 
you  sell  in  open  market  the  price  will  vary 
every  day. 

Next  to  the  apple  crop  in  all  around 
value  I  place  the  grape.  This  crop  be- 
gins to  ripen,  in  the  middle  North,  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  August,  but 
your  Concords  are  not  in  good  condition 
before  the  middle  of  September.  I  grow 
over  one  hundred  varieties  of  grapes;  over 
half  of  these  are  seedlings,  and  among  the 
seedlings  are  some  superb  new  sorts,  well 
worthy  of  general  distribution.  I  sell 
very  few,  but  consider  the  grape  as  speci- 
fically a  food  for  home.  No  other  fruit 
can  surpass  it  for  all  around  purposes. 
One  may  almost  live  on  the  grape  alone, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  fruit. 
It  can  be  called  the  vegetable  beefsteak. 
I  should  consider  it  quite  possible  for  a 
good  sized  family  to  use  half  a  ton  in  a  year. 
Let  us  see;  if  we  get  the  Lady  grape  ripe 
August  20th,  to  be  followed  by  Eldorado 
and  the  Hayes  and  the  Worden;  these  fol- 
lowed later  by  the  Herbert  and  the  Lind- 
ley  and  the  Gaertner;  these  still  later  by 
the  Catawba  and  the  Agawam,  the  Con- 
cord coming  in  as  it  may,  you  will  have  a 
succession  of  grapes  reaching  down  through 
the  months  of  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  lasting  well  through  December  and 
January.  With  no  other  precaution  than 
storing  them  in  baskets  in  a  cool  room,  not 
a  cellar,  you  may  have  them  until  the 
middle  or  last  of  January.  In  a  proper 
storage  room  they  can  be  kept  of  course 
much  later.  Here  you  have  a  delicious 
and  strengthening  food  running  through 
five  or  six  months. 

A  chief  point  to  be  considered  is  that 
you  can  grow  grapes  anywhere  and  every- 


where. You  can  grow  hundreds  of  pounds 
on  your  barn;  hundreds  more  on  your 
house.  If  you  have  an  old  arbor  that  looks 
bad,  cover  it  with  a  grapevine.  Cover  old 
trees  that  have  got  a  few  more  years  of 
life,  and  need  foliage.  For  verandas  and 
porches  no  vine  is  either  prettier,  or 
sweeter  in  blossom,  or  finer  for  fruit  than 
the  grape.  Of  course  a  grape  arbor  is  a 
delightful  place  to  sit  when  the  clusters 
hang  down  invitingly,  or  when  the  blos- 
soms fill  the  air  with  perfume.  So  I  say 
grow  grapes,  grow  lots  of  them,  eat  lots  of 
them,  and  save  your  meat  bills. 

Now  I  have  told  you  pretty  nearly  the 
story  of  the  surplus.  The  pears  begin  to 
bear  about  the  third  year  after  planting, 
provided  you  have  headed  the  trees  low 
down — that  is,  let  them  have  their  limbs 
near  the  ground.  If  you  have  trimmed 
them  high  you  will  not  get  fruit  of  any 
account  under  five  or  six  years.  Apples 
trimmed  in  the  same  way  begin  to  bear 
very  early,  but  if  trimmed  high  will  give 
no  appreciable  crop  under  six  or  seven 
years — some  varieties  not  under  ten  years. 
But  you  see  all  this  while  you  have  been 
selling  your  small  fruits,  beginning  with 
your  berries,  then  your  cherries,  then  your 
plums,  and  now  you  are  selling  pears  and 
apples.  The  big  trees  are  planted  in  the 
same  ground  with  your  berries,  and  as 
they  get  large,  and  want  all  the  ground 
and  all  the  feed  to  themselves,  you  can 
plow  out  your  berries  and  rely  upon  the 
larger  fruits  alone.  I  would  advise  3/ou 
to  continue  growing  currants  under  your 
apple  trees,  but  to  start  a  new  raspberry 
garden  in  the  open.  After  this  you  will 
have  much  the  larger  income  from  your 
apples,  provided  you  handle  them  wisely, 
and  have  a  home  cider  mill  to  turn  the 
waste  into  cider  and  vinegar. 

I  should  figure  something  like  this,  after 
I  had  had  my  country  home  for  ten  years; 
strawberries  home  supply  only;  black- 
raspberries  only  for  home,  with  a  possible 
small  surplus;  red  raspberries,  $300  a 
year;  cherries,  $100  a  year;  gooseberries, 
$25  a  year;  blackberries,  $250  a  year; 
plums,  $100  a  year;  apples  and  pears, 
$800  a  year.  All  this  depends  of  course 
on  decision  of  character,  as  well  as  on  com- 
prehending the  work  you  are  at. 

There  is  another  branch  of  horticulture 
that  lays  its  emphasis  on  flowers,  and  if  a 
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person  has  a  special  gift  and  taste  in  that 
direction  it  should  become  a  part. of  the 
sales  department  as  well  as  the  home  sup- 
ply. It  is  a  miserable  apology  for  a  home 
that  leaves  out  the  aesthetic.  My  opinion 
is  there  is  more  money  in  the  beautiful 
than  there  is  in  the  useful;  there  certainly 
is  quite  as  much  soul  and  character.  I 
take  it  that  your  main  object  in  getting 
into  the  country  is  to  be  yourself  and  to 
grow  yourself.  The  trouble  with  the  city 
is  that  it  suppresses  individuality.  So  it 
comes  about  that  in  the  country  we  can- 
not have  a  real  home  if  we  meddle  with 
Nature's  plan  of  scattering  flower  seeds 
as  freely  as  fruit  seeds.  No  man  can  live 
by  bread  alone,  and  no  family  can  live  on 
that  which  goes  in  at  the  mouth.  In  fact, 
I  would  lay  out  this  country  place  of  mine, 
or  yours,  at  the  very  outset,  with  an  intent 
to  make  it  beautiful — beautiful  in  every 
part  cf  it.  I  would  have  it  attractive  and 
bewitching.  The  rear  of  the  acres  should 
be  as  cleanly  and  comforting  as  the  street 
front.  It  is  with  the  outdoor  life  as  it  is 
with  the  indoor,  a  slovenly  kitchen  or 
slovenly  corner  is  as  disgusting  as  a  slovenly 
front  yard  or  slovenly  parlor.  I  should 
like  to  impress  this  in  your  consciousness 
very  strongly.  Then  you  may  as  well  be 
reminded  that,  in  case  you  ever  wanted 
to  sell,  the  beautiful  is  very  marketable. 

I  do  not  mean  to  mislead  you  for  one 
moment,  or  turn  aside  from  the  primal 
fact  that  it  is  a  home  that  we  are  creating. 
I  believe  that  the  street  front  is  as  much  a 
part  of  home  as  the  lawn,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  a  beautiful  shrubbery  lawn  pays 
in  the  long  run  quite  as  well  as  a  berry 
garden;  and  I  am  confident  that  a  berry 
garden  should  be  as  tidy  and  beautiful  as  a 
front  yard;  and  then,  when  you  get  all 
through,  you  will  be  ten  times  the  man  or 
woman  for  having  kept  your  thumb  on 
things.     You  need  not  fret,  but  act. 

All  this  while  you  cannot  forget  for  one 
moment  that  the  world  is  moving,  and 
that  nowhere  is  there  more  progress  than 
in  horticulture.  Our  Agricultural  Colleges 
are  already  at  the  front,  more  important 
and  more  influential  than  the  classical 
colleges,  and  every  state  has  its  Experi- 
ment Station  for  finding  out  the  best  ways. 
You  also  must  know  the  best  ways.  It  will 
not  pay  to  be  behind  the  times,  producing 
half  a  crop  where  a  whole  one  is  needed. 


That  is  just  the  trouble  now  with  our 
country  homes;  they  are  not  up  to  date, 
and  if  you  are  coming  out  of  the  city  to 
add  one  more  to  the  inadequate  affairs, 
don't  do  it.  You  had  better  stay  in  the 
city,  and  let  other  people  compel  you  with 
municipal  statutes — dictating  every  step 
that  you  take.  If  you  go  to  the  country 
put  yourself  en  rapport  with  the  Experi- 
ment Stations  at  once,  and  get  their  bulle- 
tins. Then  begin  a  series  of  experiments, 
and  all  the  time,  instead  of  walking  di- 
rectly in  the  routine  lines,  see  what  new 
thing  you  can  discover  or  invent.  We  are 
going  to  Burbank  the  world  after  awhile, 
and  every  country  homestead  must  be  ex- 
perimental in  its  nature.  Plant  seeds  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  After  awhile  you  will 
learn  how  to  cross-breed  scientifically. 
There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  start  new 
varieties  of  grapes  and  berries  and  cur- 
rants. You  will  have  to  throw  away 
ninety-nine  hundredths,  but  if  you  get  one 
grand  good  thing  out  of  a  hundred  it  will 
pay  you  well. 

In  this  way  you  make  your  home  in- 
tensely interesting  to  the  young  folk  as  well 
as  to  yourself.  Work  becomes  gilt  edged 
in  another  way  than  in  winning  cash  re- 
turns. You  will  find  your  boys  captivated 
with  the  novelties,  and  the  girls  will  grow 
ruddy  and  stout  muscled,  as  well  as  keen 
witted,  by  having  their  problems  in  the 
soil.  I  have  not  found  it  difficult  to  origi- 
nate more  choice  berries,  beans  and  flowers 
than  I  can  take  care  of.  This  kind  of  busi- 
ness is  going  to  become  almost  universal, 
and  a  homestead  in  the  country  that  does 
not  create  something  new  as  well  as  grow 
old  things  after  the  best  manner,  will  be 
the  exception.  No  one  can  coax  your 
young  folk  away  from  you  into  village  and 
city  life  if  you  take  my  advice.  The  garden 
is  the  grandest  schoolhouse  ever  invented. 

Go  farther;  make  your  country  home 
broad  and  rich  in  other  ways.  Build  a 
shop,  and  over  it  a  laboratory.  I  have 
said  something  about  the  machinery  and 
shop  before,  but  the  laboratory  should  be 
a  room  for  the  study  of  insects,  soils,  birds, 
plants;  in  other  words  for  botany,  ento- 
mology, geology,  ornithology.  Do  not 
forget  that  all  these  subjects  belong  right 
here  on  your  five  acres.  You  cannot 
understand  your  home  and  your  work 
without  these  sciences. 
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EDDINGTON  was  amis- 
fit  in  business,  and  a 
genius  in  his  home  life; 
but  like  most  prophets 
he  found  little  honor  in 
his  own  country,  al- 
though Mrs.  Reddington 
was  naturally  of  an  appreciative  tempera- 
ment, and  in  the  early  days  of  their  rosy 
courtship  she  had  properly  enthused  over 
the  creations  of  his  mind.  If  in  the  interim 
she  had  wavered  in  her  faith,  it  was  not  so 
much  to  her  discredit  as  to  the  unfortunate 
train  of  circumstances  which  conspired  to 
shatter  the  first  fine  illusions  of  their  mari- 
tal felicity.  What  woman  can  live  with  a 
man  for  twenty  years  and  not  learn  to  her 
cost  that  he  is  fallible  like  the  rest  of  man- 
kind cast  in  the  same  old  mold? 

From  which  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
the  family  jars  were  of  an  unusual  nature, 
or  that  Mrs.  Reddington  was  obsessed  by 
the  idea  that  she  was  matrimonially  yoked 
to  a  mate  greatly  inferior  to  the  rest  of  his 
kind.  In  point  of  fact,  she  considered  her- 
self rather  fortunate  on  the  whole,  and  bar- 
ring a  few  exceptions  she  was  not  willing 
to  admit  that  she  had  made  a  mistake  in 
her  choice  of  a  side  partner.  Habit  had 
run  their  lives  in  grooves  so  that  friction 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum — and  they  were 
not  by  any  means  unhappy  together. 

Therefore,  when  Reddington  announced 
that  he  had  decided  to  spend  his  summer 
on  a  houseboat  of  his  own  creation,  it  ex- 
cited less  perturbation  in  his  wife's  mind 
than  the  occasion  might  seem  to  warrant. 
Their  summer  vacations  in  the  past  had 
marked  a  point  of  difference  in  their  tem- 
peraments, and  the  question  had  some- 
times assumed  an  importance  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  influence  on  their  domes- 
tic economy.  (Other  families  may  be 
more  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  they 
are  to  be  congratulated.)     One  thing  wor- 


thy of  note  in  passing,  Mrs.  Reddington 
had  made  no  preparations  or  decisions  for 
the  coming  summer,  and  she  was  conse- 
quently in  a  receptive  mood. 

"I've  got  a  great  idea,"  continued  Mr. 
Reddington  enthusiastically  after  the  first 
blunt  announcement,  "and  I'm  going  to 
carry  it  out.  I've  always  longed  to  build 
a  houseboat  according  to  my  ideas,  and 
now  I'll  do  it." 

"  You're  no  boat-builder,  Henry,"  mildly 
protested  his  amiable  wife. 

"No,  but  I'm  a  designer — a  creator.  I 
can  make  the  design,  and  others  can  do  the 
work — that  is,  the  menial  work  of  putting 
the  thing  together." 

"What  are  your  plans,  Henry?"  unemo- 
tionally, and  with  placid  disregard  of  the 
frenzied  fire  of  genius  in  his  eyes. 

"They're  sketched  out  here — a  design 
for  a  catamaran  houseboat." 

He  unfolded  lengthy  rolls  of  blueprint, 
which  to  the  uncritical  eye  looked  very 
businesslike  and  attractive. 

"It's  made  of  two  flat-bottom  boats 
fastened  together,"  he  explained.  "That 
makes  it  uncapsizable — absolutely  uncap- 
sizable,  Mary.  Why,  you  could  put  a  ton 
on  this  side  and  it  wouldn't  turn  it  over. 
I'll  calk  up  the  flat-bottom  boats  and  cover 
their  decks  with  waterproof  canvas.  That 
will  make  them  unsinkable  pontoons.  So 
you  see,  the  houseboat  will  be  unsinkable 
as  well  as  uncapsizable." 

Mary  scanned  the  blueprints  with  evi- 
dent interest  and  curiosity,  noting  the  divi- 
sion of  the  houseboat  in  living  room,  bed- 
rooms, kitchen,  and  a  pretty  awning- 
covered  deck  with  pink  and  green  flower 
pots  sprinkled  artistically  around. 

"And  you  expect  me  to  spend  my  sum- 
mer on  it?" 

The  voice  had  unfathomed  sarcasm  in 
its  rising  inflection. 

"The  Blakesleys  have  already  engaged 
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rooms  on  it,"  Henry  parried  with  infinite 
skill.  "When  I  discussed  the  plans  with 
them  the  other  night,  they  both  asked  to 
be  counted  in.  I'm  making  it  suitable  for 
two  families — a  sort  of  floating,  two- 
family,  summer  house,  with  a  common 
living  room  but  separate  chambers.  It 
would  be  delightful  to  have  the  Blakesleys 
with  us  all  summer  to  share  half  the 
expense." 

"  I  should  think  the  Blakesleys  would  go 
to  the  mountains  this  year  for  Harold's 
cough.  Alice  owes  it  to  him  to  take  him 
away  from  the  salt  air." 

The  judicial  nature  of  this  reply  did  not 
totally  eclipse  Mr.  Reddington's  enthusi- 
asm; he  spent  two  long  hours  explaining 
the  details  until  wearied  eyelids  opposite 
began  to  droop. 

Mr.  Reddington  had  one  other  good 
quality;  he  was  persevering — even  in  his 
mistakes.  He  never  acknowledged  defeat. 
The  houseboat  germ  was  therefore  nour- 
ished and  strengthened  secretly  and  openly 
until  the  idea  became  a  tangible  fact.  Pos- 
sibly the  novelty  of  it  appealed  after  all  to 
his  wife,  or  knowing  from  past  experience 
that  it  was  useless  to  oppose  Henry  when 
riding  one  of  his  hobbies,  she  decided  to 
raise  only  mild  opposition.  At  any  rate 
she  placidly  watched  the  course  of  events 
taking  shape  and  gradually  prepared  her 
mind  for  the  houseboat  vacation. 

It  was  christened  the  Mary  R.  It  was 
mounted  on  two  long 
flat-bottom  boats 
that  Mr.  Reddington 
had  picked  up  second- 
hand from  the  owner 
of  an  oyster  smack. 
There  was  a  platform 
front  and  rear — just 
large  enough  to  hold 
a  chair  if  you  dangled 
your  feet  overboard. 
There  were  two  bed 
rooms  fore,  a  kitchen 
aft,  and  a  living  room 
amidship.  The  upper 
deck  had  its  canvas 
covering,  but  a  lad- 
der served  for  steps, 
and  the  flower  pots 
were  still  to  mate- 
rialize. 

"Not  quite  as  com- 


plete as  I  expected,"  Henry  explained, "but 
it  will  be  cosy  and  comfortable,  my  dear." 

"I'm  glad  the  Blakesleys  are  going  in- 
land," was  the  comforting  retort. 

The  new  ark  had  its  hall-marks  of  genius. 
There  was  a  device  for  storing  provisions 
under  the  deck  where  they  were  out  of  the 
way  until  needed;  a  collapsible  dining  table 
which  could  be  extended  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  six  or  converted  into  a  china 
closet  at  other  times;  jointed  chairs  which 
could  be  put  together  in  sections  to  form 
anything  from  a  divan  to  a  bureau  or  writ- 
ing desk,  and  beds  which  could  be  let  down 
by  a  chain  from  the  walls  and  folded  up  in 
the  day  time  to  form  painted  panels  of 
restful  water  scenes  and  woodland  views. 
There  were  walls  which  shielded  the  occu- 
pants from  cold,  bleak  weather  or  opened 
out  on  fair  days  to  permit  the  air  free  cir- 
culation through  the  boat;  an  upper  deck 
for  hammocks;  an  adjustable  spring  board 
for  diving,  and  a  fishing  contrivance  which 
jingled  a  bell  when  there  was  a  bite. 

It  was  all  a  jumble  of  Mr.  Reddington's 
.'inventive  genius.  The  boat  was  provi- 
sioned for  two  weeks,  and  was  towed  down 
the  bay  just  inside  the  crescent  of  white 
beach  that  hid  the  ocean  from  view. 

"  Here  we  can  live  in  peace  and  comfort," 
was  the  felicitation  of  Henry  when  the  tug 
puffed  away  in  the  distance. 

"When  will  the  tug  come  back,  Henry?" 
anxiously  inquired  Mrs.  Reddington. 

"In   two   weeks  — 


more  pro  vis 


They're  sketched  out  here — a  design  for  a 
catamaran  houseboat." 


with 
ions.' 

Mrs.  Reddington 
sighed  and  looked  to- 
ward the  western  sky. 

The  Mary  R.  was 
anchored  stern  and 
bow.  but  the  tide  was 
swift  inside  of  the 
crescent,  and  the  gur- 
gle of  water  lapping 
around  and  between 
the  flat-bottom  boats 
made  ominous  music. 

"Suppose  we 
should  break  from  our 
anchors,  Henry?" 
whispered  the  house- 
wife of  the  ark. 

"Why — why,  we 
couldn't     do     that. 
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The  night  passed  in  a 


horror  of  uncertainty. 


Those  anchor  chains  would  hold  a  Lusi- 
tania." 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Reddington  experi- 
enced a  species  of  nightmare  which  had  for 
its  refrain  the  song  of  the  breakers  tossing 
on  the  bar  just  outside  of  the  inlet. 

"  I  think,  Mary,  we  might  find  a  better 
anchorage  place  than  this,"  he  announced 
next  morning  before  breakfast. 

"Yes,  I  think  so,  too,"  was  the  firm  reply 
of  the  one  who  had  toiled  over  a  refractory 
stove  that  smoked  but  refused  to  give  out 
heat.  "  I'd  rather  be  with  Noah  on  Mount 
Arrarat  than  in  this  ark." 

"Why,  dear,  has  anything  gone  wrong?" 

"No,  nothing  particular.  The  stove 
doesn't  burn,  the  sink  basin  dropped  out 
with  most  of  our  china  in  it,  the  provisions 
under  the  deck  are  all  water  soaked,  and 
that  bell  on  the  upper  deck  has  been  jing- 
ling all  night.  No,  nothing  has  happened 
— but — but  I  want  to  go  home." 

There  were  tears  in  the  voice,  and  Mr. 
Reddington  came  to  the  rescue  with  caress- 
ing terms. 

"I'll  make  the  fire  hereafter,"  he  said  in 
self-abnegation,  "and  fix  the  sink,  and  stop 
that  bell  jingling.  As  for  the  provisions, 
I'll — bring  them  on  the  upper  deck  and  dry 
them  in  the  sun." 

Instead  of  trying  to  move  the  Mary  R. 
to  a  new  anchorage,  Mr.  Reddington  spent 
a  strenuous  day  in  repairing  the  damages 


of  the  previous  night.  Then  when  sleep 
would  woo  him  he  was  deprived  of  rest  by 
a  snapping  of  the  chain  that  held  the  fold- 
ing bed  in  position.  It  was  caused  by  the 
rolling  of  the  houseboat  in  an  unseemly 
swell. 

"It's  raining,"  whispered  Mrs.  Redding- 
ton when  they  had  escaped  from  the  flap- 
ping, rollicking  bed. 

"And  our  provisions  are  on  the  upper 
deck  drying." 

"  Henry,  we  must  get  ashore,  or  we'll  be 
drowned." 

Mr.  Reddington  thought  so,  too,  and 
expressed  himself  thus: 

"If  you  hadn't  made  me  work  all  day 
fixing  up  the  things  you  broke,  I'd  have 
had  the  boat  out  of  this  channel.  And 
those  provisions " 

He  groaned  in  an  agony  of  spirit,  but 
Mary  cried  softly. 

A  gentle  spatter  overhead  hit  him  on  the 
forehead.  He  turned  his  eyes  skyward 
and  caught  the  stream  in  his  mouth.  It 
was  sickishly  sweet,  and  oily,  with  a  pun- 
gent taste  of  spices. 

"The  roof  is  leaking,"  he  exclaimed  an- 
xiously, "and  our  provisions  are — soaking 
through.  I  taste  sugar,  molasses,  sweet 
oil  and — spices." 

*'And  this  is  flour  paste,  dear,"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Reddington  rising  from  a 
viscid  pool  of  white. 
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The  drip  of  dissolving  provisions  in- 
creased until  the  bedroom  was  uninhabita- 
ble. They  adjourned  to  the  living  room. 
A  blast  of  wind  and  rain  nearly  swept  them 
off  their  feet.  They  stood  exposed  to  the 
full  brunt  of  the  storm.  One  glance  showed 
the  inventor  that  his  patent  walls  had 
opened  outward  and  were  now  idly  flap- 
ping like  two  big  barn  doors  back  and 
forth.  Mrs.  Reddington  shrieked  and  re- 
treated to  the  leaking  bedroom  and  thence 
to  a  corner  where  the  roof  had  not  yet 
sprung.  Henry  crossed  to  the  kitchen. 
Here  at  least  things  were  in  order.  It  is 
true  that  at  every  roll  of  the  houseboat  the 
foamy  brine  surged  up  through  the  patent 
sink  and  overflowed;  but  there  was  no 
other  disorder. 

"Mary!    Mary!"    he  called. 

But  his  wife  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
craft,  and  nothing  could  induce  her  to 
traverse  that  open  space  of  wind-swept 
deck.  Mr.  Reddington  tried  twice  to  span 
the  intervening  space,  but  the  rocking  of 
the  boat  nearly  threw  him  into  the  water. 

"Mary!"  he  called  pathetically,  "are 
you  comfortable  where  you  are?     If  so — " 

It  was  a  feminine  voice  which  he  heard 
above  the  roar  of  wind  and  rain. 

"Very  comfortable,  dear.  Are  you?  I 
have  all  the  provisions  here,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  my  starving.  If  I  only  had 
the  stove  I  might  cook  your  breakfast  for 
you.  You  couldn't  possibly  bring  it, 
dear?" 

Mr.  Reddington  bit  his  lip,  and  heroic- 
ally refrained  from  a  hasty  answer. 

The  night  passed  in  a  horror  of  uncer- 
tainty. It  was  the  first  time  the  two  had 
been  parted  for  many  a  moon,  and  how 
each  dragged  through  the  long  hours  was 
unknown  to  the  other.  Mrs.  Reddington 
resigned  herself  to  the  inevitable  watery 
grave;  Henry  pinned  his  faith  to  the  self- 
bailing  rowboat  which  he  had  designed 
and  made  himself.  This  craft,  at  least, 
was  good  and  seaworthy. 

Morning  dawned  clear  and  calm,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  sun  they  could  inspect  their 
damages.  They  were  less  than  they  antici- 
pated. The  houseboat  was  still  intact  and 
riding  free  on  its  pontoon  flat-bottom 
boats.  Their  personal  appearance  and 
temper  were  more  damaged  than  their 
summer  home. 

"I  am  going  home — at  once!"  announced 


Mrs.  Reddington  firmly  and  with  the  air  of 
one  who  had  calculated  the  result  to  its 
logical  finality. 

"  But,  my  dear,  we  must  have  break- 
fast  " 

Mrs.  Reddington's  eyes  flashed  scorn  and 
anger. 

"Henry  Reddington,"  she  answered 
wrathfully,  "if  you  want  breakfast  you 
can  get  it.  I'm  not  going  to  cook  any  of 
that  leaky,  sticky  mixture." 

The  inventor  gazed  ruefully  at  their  pro- 
visions scattered  in  little  pools  and  pud- 
dles over  the  upper  and  lower  deck. 

"  But,  Mary,  it  is  a  long  row  to  the  main- 
land, and " 

Henry  didn't  finish  his  sentence.  Around 
the  spit  of  sand  dunes  a  white  motorboat 
suddenly  swung  in  full  view.  They  both 
gazed  at  it  in  wonderment.  Had  some 
kind  providence  relented  and  sent  a  res- 
cuer? Mrs.  Reddington  did  not  hesitate 
to  accept  this  intervention  for  all  it  was 
worth.  She  tore  from  her  shoulders  a  wet 
shawl  of  red  worsted  and  waved  it  franti- 
cally over  her  head.  She  tried  to  attract 
attention  in  a  piping  voice  that  had  grown 
hoarse  with  exposure.  Then  in  despera- 
tion she  turned  to  her  husband: 

"Henry,  do  shout  to  them!  They  must 
take  us  off!" 

Under  the  stress  of  this  feminine  appeal, 
Henry  loosened  his  lungs  and  shouted 
loudly. 

"Ahoy!   Ahoy,  there!" 

The  motorboat  held  on  its  course,  then 
wavered  and  swung  toward  them,  while  the 
occupants  waved  an  answering  signal.  The 
two  stranded  vacationists  watched  the 
craft  cut  its  way  swiftly  through  the  water, 
and-  when  it  was  close  to  them  they 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  They  could  see 
that  there  were  two  aboard — a  man  and 
a  woman.  Even  at  a  distance  Mr.  Red- 
dington saw  that  the  woman  was  young 
and  extremely  pretty.  Mechanically  he 
tried  to  dust  off  some  of  the  accumulated 
food-stuff  from  his  clothes  and  straitghen 
his  tie. 

"Ahoy,  on  the  Mary  R,"  shouted  the 
man  in  the  stern  of  the  motorboat. 

"Ahoy,  yourself!"  promptly  responded 
Henry.  "We — are  in  distress  and  need 
assistance.     My  wife  wants  to  go  ashore." 

The  woman  in  the  bow  of  the  motorboat 
turned  and  spoke  to  her  companion.     The 


It  was  caused  by  the  rolling  of  the  boat. 


latter  appeared  dubious  about  something 
and  allowed  his  craft  to  take  an  erratic 
course.  Then  with  sudden  decision  he 
steered  it  straight  for  the  houseboat  and 
brought  it  to  a  stop  alongside. 

"You  say  you  want  to  go  ashore?"  the 
man  asked  quickly. 

"Yes,  yes,  at  once,"  cried  Mrs.  Red- 
dington, exhibiting  signs  of  hysteria. 

"We've  been  here  all  night,  and  are 
pretty  well  battered  up,"  Henry  added 
sympathetically. 

Their  rescuer  looked  at  the  houseboat  in 
one  swift,  comprehending  glance,  and  then 
added: 

"How's  your  rowboat?  Isn't  that  in 
good  condition?" 

"Yes,"  faltered  Mr.  Reddington,  "but 
it's  a  long  way  to  the  mainland,  and " 

"Yes,  I  see,"  nodded  the  stranger. 

Then,  after  deliberating  a  moment,  he 
cast  a  furtive  glance  back  over  the  chan- 
nel, and  again  took  council  with  his  fair 
companion  in  low  tones. 

"  I've  got  a  proposition  to  make  to  you," 
he  announced  finally.  "  But,  first,  can  you 
run  a  motorboat?" 

"I? — certainly!"  replied  Henry  with 
swelling  chest. 

"Then,  if  you  say  so,  we'll  exchange 
boats  for  a  while,"  the  stranger  replied. 


At  this  announcement,  the  two  casta- 
ways gaped  in  astonishment,  but  made 
no  answer.  The  stranger  continued  in  a 
quick,  nervous  voice: 

"It's  this  way.  Maud  and  I  are  run- 
ning away — eloping,   aren't  we,  dear?" 

Maud  blushed  and  nodded  affirmatively. 

"But  Maud's  father  doesn't  approve  of 
the  match,  and — and  he's  after  us  on  a 
larger  and  swifter  boat.  He'll  come 
around  the  point  of  the  beach  in  ten 
minutes.  We've  been  out  all  night  trying 
to  get  away,  but  we  can't  shake  him  off. 
He's  hung  on  our  heels  all  through  the 
darkness,  and  now  he'll  overhaul  us  if  we 
don't  play  a  trick  on  him.  It  would  spoil 
everything  to  get  caught  now." 

"Yes,  it  would  spoil  everything,"  cried 
Maud  dabbing  her  eyes  with  a  wet  piece 
of  lace. 

Mr.  Reddington  cleared  his  throat  with 
symptoms  of  rising  anger  at  the  sight  of 
such  beauty  in  distress. 

"What  can  we  do  for  you,  m'am?"  he 
asked  in  a  low  voice. 

The  bride-to-be  raised  her  soulful  eyes 
to  his,  and  made  an  immediate  conquest. 
She  faltered  in  a  quavering  voice: 

"Oh,  if — if  we  could  exchange  boats, 
and " 


Reddington  was  puzzled. 
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"  You  don't  mean  that  you  want  to  come 
on  this  old  houseboat  and  let  us  take  your 
motorboat,"  he  murmured  in  surprise. 

"Why,  yes,  that's  about  the  size  of  it," 
interposed  the  eager  lover  of  Maud.  "If 
we  exchange  boats,  you  can  lead  them  a 
lively  race  of  five  or  ten  miles,  and  when 
you've  got  them  out  of  sight  we  can  row 
away  to  the  mainland  and  get  a  minister. 
I  suppose  there  are  ministers  around  here?" 

"Why,  yes,  there's  the  Reverend  Josiah 
Spriggs,  at  Beachville,  two  miles  back  of 
here,  and " 

"Then  you'll  consent?"  interrupted  the 
impatient  lover.  "There's  no  time  to  be 
lost,  for  if  they  see  us  on  the  houseboat  the 
jig's  up.  You  must  get  away  and  let  us 
hide  in  your  old  ark  before  they  come 
around  the  point  of  beach." 

Reddington  recognized  the  wisdom  of 
the  words,  and  sprang  forward  instantly. 

"Get  aboard,"  he  said  gallantly,  offering 
Maud  a  hand.  She  smiled  prettily  up  at 
him  and  dropped  her  soft,  warm  hand  in 
his. 

Mrs.  Reddington  gave  the  eloping  girl  a 
motherly  kiss,  and  Reddington  asked  a 
few  words  about  running  the  motor.  The 
exchange  was  made  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  If  you  elude  them  run  your  boat  in  at 
the  public  dock  at  Barrington  to-morrow 
morning,"  were  the  last  words  of  the  lover. 
"I'll  meet  you  there  and — and  thank  you 
for  your  service.     We  shall  never  forget  it.' 

"No,  never!"  added  Maud  with  fervor. 

Reddington  turned  the  boat  out  into  the 
channel,  and  in  a  few  moments  it  was 
chugging  along  at  a  lively  clip. 

"Now,  Mary,  we'll  show  the  old  man 
that  we  haven't  lost  all  sentiment  for  the 
young,"  he  said,  "and  if  he  wants  to  catch 
us  he'll  have  to  work  for  it.  Tell  me  when 
you  see  the  other  boat." 

Mary  turned  and  looked  toward  the 
point  of  beach,  and  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  here  it  comes  now!" 

"Then  we've  got  about  a  mile  start  of 
them.     Now  we'll  settle  down  to  business." 

It  was  a  low  rakish-looking  craft  which 
swung  around  the  point  of  beach,  and  there 
was  little  question  about  its  superior  speed. 
It  plowed  through  the  choppy  waves  like 
a  race  horse  and  swung  to  the  buoyed  chan- 
nel with  a  business-like  swish.  The  two 
occupants  of  the  motorboat  looked  atten- 
tively at  the  houseboat.     All  was  quiet  and 


serene  there.  Maud  and  her  lover  were 
nowhere  visible.  The  pursuing  craft  ap- 
proached closer  to  the  Mary  R.,  and  its 
commander  appeared  to  be  hailing  the 
houseboat,  but  as  there  was  no  response 
no  further  attention  was  given  to  the 
derelict. 

"Now  they've  passed  our  boat!"  ex- 
claimed Mary  in  jubilation,  "and  they'll 
never  suspect  the  trick.  Oh,  how  I'd  like 
to  be  a  witness  to  their  marriage!" 

Reddington  said  nothing,  but  he  had 
visions  of  soulful  brown  eyes. 

It  was  a  stern  chase — and  hence  a  long 
chase.  The  motorboat  was  no  slow  tub. 
She  had  a  twenty-horse  power  engine,  and 
her  lines  were  cut  for  speed  as  well  as  for 
comfort.  She  leaped  gayly  across  the 
choppy  bay  and  headed  for  the  mouth  of 
a  sluggish  river  ten  miles  away. 

"If  we  can  make  it  in  time  we'll  land 
and  have  the  laugh  on  the  old  man  ashore," 
Reddington  remarked  gleefully. 

But  the  pursuing  craft  overhauled  them 
foot  by  foot,  closing  in  without  apparent 
effort.  In  vain  Reddington  tried  to  coax 
his  engine  to  greater  effort,  and  even  tried 
to  shift  the  ballast  a  little.  There  was  no 
possible  chance  of  their  finally  escaping. 


The  foamy  brine  surged  up  through  the 
patent  sink. 
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Then  when  they  were  resigned  to  the  in- 
evitable there  came  a  boom  across  the 
water,  and  a  puff  of  smoke  rose  from  the 
bow  of  the  pursuing  boat. 

"What's  that  for?"  asked  Mrs.  Red- 
dington  nervously. 

"  I  guess  it's  some  kind  of  a  signal.  I 
don't  know  all  the  signal  codes,  but " 

There  was  another  boom,  and  then  from 
Mary: 

"Henry  Reddington,  they're  shooting 
at  us!" 

There  was  no  questioning  this  assertion. 


"Please  do  not  tell  them.     We  sunk  the  boat. 

Something  heavier  than  air  had  plowed  up 
the  water  just  ahead  of  them. 

''The  dastardly  cowards!"  exclaimed 
Reddington.  "Such  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  punished.     It's  piracy!" 

A  third  shot  warned  them  that  they  were 
still  in  the  zone  of  danger.  This  time  the 
ball  whistled  just  over  the  bow  of  the 
motorboat.  Mrs.  Reddington  screamed 
and  dropped  in  the  bottom. 

"Stop!  Stop,  Henry!  I  can't  stand  it. 
I  won't  be  blown  out  of  the  water  for  any- 
body.    Step,  I  say!" 


Another  shot  closer  than  the  others  con- 
vinced the  inventor  that  it  was  time  to 
declare  the  race  off.  He  stopped  the 
motor,  and  turned  to  glare  angrily  at  the 
approaching  boat. 

The  rakish  craft  loomed  up  bigger  and 
more  threatening,  and  from  her  forward 
deck  a  little  brass,  rapid-firing  gun  shone 
in  the  sunlight.  A  man  in  uniform  stepped 
to  the  side  of  the  deck,  and  shouted: 

"  Better  surrender  down  there  before  we 

hit  you!     I  guess  the  jig  is  up,  Connolly." 

So  Connolly  was  the  young  lover's  name? 

Mr.    Reddington   still    indignant 

at  the  high-handed   act  of  piracy 

shouted  back  threateningly: 

"I'M  have  you  arrested  for  firing 
on  me!  You'll  pay  for  this  dearly!" 
The  man  in  uniform  stared  at 
the  speaker,  and  then  called 
another  to  his  side.  The  two  studied 
the  motorboat  closely  for  a  long 
time.  Finally,  the  first  speaker 
said: 

"Ahoy,  there!  Who  are  you? 
What  is  your  name?" 

"Henry  Reddington!"  was  the 
angry  reply. 

"Who  owns  that  boat?" 
"Why — er — what  difference  does 
that  make  to  you?" 

This  impudent  answer  had  its 
immediate  effect.  The  man  in  uni- 
form gave  an  order,  and  the  engi- 
neer's bell  jingled  in  sharp  reply. 

"I'll  have  to  ask  you  to  step 
aboard  to  explain,"  was  the  next 
order.  "This  is  a  United  States 
revenue  cutter,  and  you're  under 
arrest." 

For  an  instant  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  two  runaways  was  too 
great  for  speech.  Reddington's 
eyes  drifted  from  the  uniform  of  the 
speaker  to  the  fluttering  flag  over  the 
stern  and  then  to  the  gilt  letters  on  either 
side  of  the  sharp  bow. 

"Mary,  there's  some  mistake,"  he 
gasped,  "some  terrible  mistake." 

Once  on  the  deck  of  the  cutter  they  had 
ample  opportunity  to  explain,  and  in  re- 
turn were  apprised  of  the  exact  situation 
in  which  they  were  placed.  An  elderly- 
man,  of  wrathful  countenance  and  pom- 
pous attitude,  stepped  forward,  and  quickly 
informed  them  that  young  Connolly  had 
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stolen  his  motorboat  and  eloped  with  his 
daughter.  The  technical  charge  against 
Connolly  was  that  of  stealing  another's 
boat  on  the  high  seas,  but  the  real  crime 
was  in  running  away  with  Pierrepont 
Worthington's  only  daughter. 

When  the  true  nature  of  the  hold-up 
was  understood,  Mrs.  Reddington  turned 
toward  her  spouse  and  whispered  vehe- 
mently: "I  hope  they've  had  time  to  row 
ashore  before  this  and  find  a  minister." 

"Yes,"  assented  her  listener,  "but  I'm 
afraid  the  cutter  will  get  there  first." 

Pierrepont  Worthington,  his  eyes  glued 
to  the  small  end  of  a  pair  of  sea-glasses, 
stood  alone  in  the  bow  of  the  cutter  as  she 
made  her  way  back  to  the  houseboat.  As 
they  approached  the  latter  all  was  quiet 
and  peaceful  aboard,  and  when  the  revenue 
boat  swung  along  sideof  the  Mary  R.  there 
was  not  a  single  sign  of  life  visible. 

Mr.  Reddington  accompanied  the  board- 
ing party  and  anxiously  inspected  his 
abandoned  craft  again.  It  was  in  the 
same  dilapidated  condition,  and  over  its 
decks  were  strewn  the  suspicious  pools  and 
streams  of  viscid  fluids.  The  rich  and 
pompous  Mr.  Worthington  guided  his  foot- 
steps carefully  around  these,  but  with  many 
grunts  of  disgust. 

A  hasty  examination  of  the  houseboat 
convinced  the  boarding  party  that  it  was 
abandoned,  and  did  not  harbor  the  eloping 
couple. 

"I  guess  they've  rowed  ashore,  Mr. 
Worthington,"  the  captain  finally  an- 
nounced.    "They're    not    aboard.     They 


had  a  rowboat  on  the  houseboat,  and  it's 
not  here." 

Henry  Reddington  heard  this  remark 
with  secret  joy.  He  stood  alone  in  the 
kitchen  when  the  words  floated  to  him 
through  the  open  window.  Suddenly  he 
bethought  himself  of  the  storage  space 
under  the  deck,  a  contrivance  which  had 
been  deftly  concealed  by  a  panel  in  the 
floor.  It  was  in  this  compartment  the 
provisions  had  first  received  their  bath. 
He  now  raised  the  trap-door  softly  and 
peeped  in. 

At  first  his  eyes  opened  with  wonder  and 
surprise;  then  they  blinked  to  clear  away 
obscuring  vision  that  might  have  gathered 
before  them.  No,  it  was  no  vision;  it  was 
a  reality.  A  pair  of  soft  brown  eyes  were 
appealing  to  him.  Cramped  though  the 
position  was,  the  two  elopers  were  stowed 
away  in  the  narrow  space  to  such  ad- 
vantage that  the  door  closed  easily  on 
its  spring. 

"Please  do  not  tell  them!  We  sunk  the 
rowboat,"  Maud  said  softly. 

Henry  Reddington  smiled  and  nodded 
reassuringly.  He  closed  the  trap-door  ever 
so  gently.  A  footstep  was  at  the  entrance 
of  the  kitchen  door,  and  the  captain  poked 
his  head  inside. 

"Going  back  with  us?"  he  asked,  "or 
do  you  want  to  stay  aboard  your  old  ark?" 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  Reddington  replied, 
grinning  in  spite  of  his  effort  at  self-con- 
trol. "I'll  get  a  tug  to  tow  the  Mary  R. 
into  harbor.  I  think  she  needs  some  re- 
pairs before  I  live  on  her  again." 


A   TEST   OF   A   CODE 

BY   JAMES   OLIVER   CURWOOD 

WITH    FRONTISPIECE    DRAWING    BY   CLARENCE    ROWE 


iT  ees  not  so  much — What 
you  call  heem? — leegend, 
thees  honor  of  the  Beeg 
Snows!"  said  Jan  softly. 
He  had  risen  to  his 
feet  and  gazed  placidly 
over  the  crackling  box- 
stove  into  the  eyes  of  the  red-faced  Eng- 
lishman. 

"Leegend  is  lie!    Thees  is  truth!" 

There  was  no  lack  of  luster  in  the  black 
eyes  that  roved  inquiringly  from  the  Eng- 
lishman's bantering  grin  to  the  others  in 
the  room.  Mukee,  the  half  Cree,  was  sit- 
ting with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  gazing 
with  stoic  countenance  at  this  new  curios- 
ity who  had  wandered  four  hundred  miles 
northward  from  civilization.  Williams,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  man  who  claimed  to  be  all 
white,  was  staring  hard  at  the  red  side  of 
the  stove,  and  the  factor's  son  looked 
silently  at  Jan.  He  and  the  half-breed 
noted  the  warm  glow  in  the  eyes  that 
rested  casually  upon  the  Englishman. 

"It  ees  truth — thees  honor  of  the  Beeg 
Snows!"  said  Jan  again,  and  his  mocca- 
sined  feet  fell  in  heavy,  thumping  tread  to 
the  door. 

That  was  the  first  he  had  spoken  that 
evening,  and  not  even  the  half  Cree,  or 
Williams,  or  the  factor's  son  guessed  how 
the  blood  was  racing  through  his  veins. 
Outside  he  stood  with  the  pale,  cold  glow 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis  shining  upon  him, 
and  the  limitless  wilderness,  heavy  in  its 
burden  of  snow,  reaching  out  into  the 
ghost-gray  fabric  of  the  night.  The  Eng- 
lishman's laugh  followed  him,  boisterous 
and  grossly  thick,  and  Jan  moved  on, 
wondering  how  much  longer  the  half  Cree 
and  Williams  and  the  factor's  son  would 
listen  to  the  things  that  this  man  was  say- 
ing of  the  most  beautiful  thing  that  had 
ever  come  into  their  lives. 

"It  ees  truth,  I  swear,  by  dam' — thees 


honor  of  what  he  calls  the  '  Beeg  Snows!"' 
persisted  Jan  to  himself,  and  he  set  his 
back  to  the  factor's  office  anc(  trudged 
through  the  snow. 

When  he  came  to  the  black  edge  of  the 
spruce  and  balsam  forest  he  stopped  and 
looked  back.  It  was  an  hour  past  bed- 
time at  the  post.  The  Company's  store 
loomed  up  silent  and  lightless.  The  few 
log  cabins  betrayed  no  signs  of  life.  Only 
in  the  factor's  office,  which  was  the  Com- 
pany's haven  for  the  men  of  the  wilderness, 
was  there  a  waste  of  kerosene,  and  that  was 
because  of  the  Englishman  whom  Jan  was 
beginning  to  hate.  He  stared  back  at  the 
one  glowing  window  with  a  queer  thicken- 
ing in  his  throat  and  a  clenching  of  the 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  caribou-skin 
coat.  Then  he  looked  long  and  wistfully 
at  a  little  cabin  which  stood  apart  from  the 
rest,  and  to  himself  he  whispered  again 
what  he  had  said  to  the  Englishman.  Until 
to-night — or,  perhaps,  until  two  weeks  ago 
— Jan  had  been  satisfied  with  his  world. 
It  was  a  big,  passionless  world,  mostly  of 
snow  and  ice  and  endless  privation,  but  he 
loved  it,  and  there  was  only  a  fast-fading 
memory  of  another  world  in  his  brain.  It 
was  a  world  of  big,  honest  hearts  kept 
warm  within  caribou  skins,  of  moccasined 
men  whom  endless  solitude  had  taught  to 
say  little  and  do  much — a  world  of  "  Big 
Snows,"  as  the  Englishman  had  said,  in 
which  Jan  and  all  his  people  had  come  very 
close  to  the  things  which  God  created. 
Without  the  steely  gray  flash  of  those 
mystery-lights  over  the  arctic  pole  Jan 
would  have  been  homesick;  his  soul  would 
have  withered  and  died  in  anything  but 
this  wondrous  land  which  he  knew,  with 
its  billion  dazzling  stars  by  night  and  its 
eye-blinding  brilliancy  by  day.  For  Jan, 
in  a  way,  was  fortunate.  He  had  in  him 
an  infinitesimal  measure  of  the  Cree,  which 
made    him    understand    what    the    winds 
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sometimes  whispered  in  the  pine-tops;  and 
a  part  of  him  was  French,  which  added  jet 
to  his  eyes  and  a  twist  to  his  tongue  and 
made  him  susceptible  to  the  beautiful,  and 
the  rest  was  "just  white" — the  part  of 
him  that  could  be  stirred  into  such  thoughts 
and  visions  as  he  was  now  thinking  and 
dreaming  of  the  Englishman. 

The  "honor  of  the  Beeg  Snows"  was  a 
part  of  Jan's  soul;  it  was  his  religion,  and 
the  religion  of  those  few  others  who  lived 
with  him  four  hundred  miles  from  a  settle- 
ment, in  a  place  where  God's  name  could 
not  be  spelled  or  written.  It  meant  what 
civilization  could  not  understand,  and  the 
Englishman  could  not  understand — freez- 
ing and  slow  starvation  rather  than  theft, 
and  the  living  of  the  tenth  commandment 
above  all  other  things.  It  came  naturally 
and  easily,  this  "  honor  of  the  Beeg  Snows." 
It  was  an  unwritten  law  which  no  man 
cared  or  dared  to  break,  and  to  Jan,  with 
his  Cree  and  his  French  and  his  "just 
white"  blood,  it  was  in  full  measure  just 
what  the  good  God  meant  it  to  be. 

He  moved  now  toward  the  little  isolated 
cabin,  half  hidden  in  its  drift  of  snow,  keep- 
ing well  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  spruce 
and  balsam,  and  when  he  stopped  again  he 
saw  faintly  a  gleam  of  light  falling  in  a  wan 
streak  through  a  big  hole  in  a  curtained 
window.  Each  night,  always  when  the 
twenty-odd  souls  of  the  post  were  deep  in 
slumber,  Jan's  heart  would  come  near  to 
bursting  with  joy  at  sight  of  this  glow  from 
the  snow-smothered  cabin,  for  it  told  him 
that  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world 
was  safe  and  well.  He  heard,  suddenly, 
the  slamming  of  a  door,  and  the  young 
Englishman's  whistle  sounded  shrill  and 
untuneful  as  he  went  to  his  room  in  the 
factor's  house.  For  a  moment  Jan  straight- 
ened himself  rigidly,  and  there  was  a  strange 
tenseness  in  the  thin,  dark  face  that  he 
turned  straight  up  to  where  the  Northern 
Lights  were  shivering  in  their  midnight 
play.  When  he  looked  again  at  the  light 
in  the  little  cabin  the  passion-blood  was 
rushing  through  his  veins,  and  he  fingered 
the  hilt  of  the  hunting  knife  in  his  belt. 

The  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world 
had  come  into  Jan's  life,  and  the  other  lives 
at  the  post,  just  two  summers  before. 
Cummins,  red-headed,  lithe  as  a  cat,  big- 
souled  as  the  eternal  mountain  of  the 
Crees  and  the  best  of  the  Company's  hun- 


ters, had  brought  her  up  as  his  bride.  Sev- 
enteen rough  hearts  had  welcomed  them. 
They  had  assembled  about  that  little  cabin 
in  which  the  light  was  shining,  speechless 
in  their  adoration  of  this  woman  who  had 
come  among  them,  their  caps  in  their 
hands,  faces  shining,  eyes  shifting  before 
the  glorious  ones  that  looked  at  them  and 
smiled  at  them  as  the  woman  shook  their 
hands,  one  by  one.  Perhaps  she  was  not 
beautiful,  as  most  people  judge.  But  she 
was  beautiful  here — four  hundred  miles 
beyond  civilization.  Mukee,  the  half- 
Cree,  had  never  seen  a  white  woman,  for 
even  the  factor's  wife  was  part  Chippe- 
wayan,  and  no  one  of  the  others  went  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  southern  wilderness  more 
than  once  each  twelvemonth  or  so.  Her 
hair  was  brown  and  soft,  and  it  shone  with 
a  sunny  glory  that  reached  away  back  into 
their  conception  of  things  dreamed  of  but 
never  seen,  her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the 
early  snowflowers  that  came  after  the 
spring  floods,  there  were  the  rich,  sweet 
tints  of  the  mooseflower  in  her  cheeks,  and 
her  voice  was  the  sweetest  sound  that  had 
ever  fallen  upon  their  ears.  So  these  men 
thought  when  Cummins  first  brought  home 
his  wife,  and  the  masterpiece  which  each 
had  painted  in  his  soul  and  brain  was  never 
changed.  Each  week  and  month  added  to 
the  deep-toned  value  of  that  picture,  as  the 
passing  of  a  century  might  add  to  a 
Raphael  or  a  Van  Dyke.  The  woman  be- 
came more  human,  and  less  an  angel,  of 
course,  but  that  only  made  her  more  real, 
and  allowed  them  to  become  acquainted 
with  her,  to  talk  with  her,  and  to  love  her 
more.  There  was  no  thought  of  wrong — 
until  the  Englishman  came;  for  the  devo- 
tion of  these  men  who  lived  alone,  and 
mostly  wifeless,  was  a  great  passionless 
love  unhinting  of  sin,  and  Cummins  and  his 
wife  accepted  it,  and  added  to  it  when  they 
could,  and  were  the  happiest  pair  in  all 
that  vast  Northland. 

The  first  year  brought  great  changes. 
The  girl — she  was  scarce  more  than  bud- 
ding into  womanhood — fell  happily  into 
the  ways  of  her  new  life.  She  did  nothing 
that  was  elementally  unusual — nothing 
more  than  any  pure  woman  reared  in  the 
love  of  a  God  and  home  would  have  done. 
In  her  spare  hours  she  began  to  teach  the 
half  dozen  wild  little  children  about  the 
post,  and  every  Sunday  told  them  wonder- 
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ful  stories  out  of  the  Bible.  She  ministered 
to  the  sick,  for  that  was  a  part  of  her  code 
of  life.  Everywhere  she  carried  her  glad 
smile,  her  cheery  greeting,  her  wistful 
earnestness  to  brighten  what  seemed  to 
her  the  sad  and  lonely  lives  of  these  silent, 
worshipful  men  of  the  North.  And  she 
succeeded,  not  because  she  was  unlike 
other  millions  of  her  kind,  but  because  of 
the  difference  between  the  fortieth  and  the 
sixtieth  degrees — the  difference  in  the  view- 
point of  men  who  fought  themselves  into 
moral  shreds  in  the  big  game  of  life  and 
those  who  lived  a  thousand  miles  nearer  to 
the  dome  of  the  earth.  At  the  end  of  this 
first  year  came  the  wonderful  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Company's  post,  which  had 
the  Barren  Lands  at  its  back  door.  One 
day  a  new  life  was  born  into  the  little  cabin 
of  Cummins  and  his  wife. 

After  this  the  silent,  wordless  worship  of 
Jan  and  his  people  was  filled  with  some- 
thing very  near  to  pathos.  Cummin's  wife 
was  a  mother!  She  was  one  of  them  now, 
a  part  of  their  indissoluble  existence — a 
part  of  it  as  truly  as  the  strange  lights  for- 
ever hovering  over  the  Pole,  as  surely  as 
the  countless  stars  that  never  left  the 
night  skies,  as  surely  as  the  endless  forests 
and  the  deep  snows!  There  was  an  added 
value  to  Cummins  now.  If  there  was  a 
long  and  dangerous  mission  to  perform  it 
was  somehow  arranged  so  that  he  was  left 
behind.  Only  Jan  and  one  or  two  others 
knew  why  his  traps  made  the  best  catch 
of  fur,  for  more  than  once  he  had  slipped 
a  mink  or  an  ermine  or  a  fox  into  one  of 
Cummins's  traps,  knowing  that  it  would 
mean  a  luxury  or  two  for  the  woman  and 
the  baby.  And  when  Cummins  left  the 
post,  sometimes  for  a  day  and  sometimes 
longer,  the  mother  and  her  child  fell  as  a 
brief  heritage  to  those  who  remained.  The 
keenest  eyes  would  not  have  discovered 
that  this  was  so. 

In  the  second  year,  with  the  beginning 
of  trapping,  fell  the  second  and  third  great 
events.  Cummins  disappeared.  Then 
came  the  Englishman.  For  a  time  the  first 
of  these  two  overshadowed  everything  else 
at  the  post.  Cummins  had  gone  to  pros- 
pect a  new  trap-line,  and  was  to  sleep  out 
the  first  night.  The  second  night  he  was 
still  gone.  On  the  third  day  came  the 
"Beeg  Snow."  It  began  at  dawn,  thick- 
ened as  the  day  went,  and  continued  to 


thicken  until  it  became  that  soft,  silent 
deluge  of  white  in  which  no  man  dared 
venture  a  thousand  yards  from  his  door. 
The  Aurora  was  hidden.  There  were  no 
stars  in  the  sky  at  night.  Day  was 
weighted  with  a  strange,  noiseless  gloom. 
In  all  that  wilderness  there  was  not  a  crea- 
ture that  moved.  Sixty  hours  later,  when 
visible  life  was  resumed  again,  the  caribou, 
the  wolf  and  the  fox  dug  themselves  up  out 
of  six  feet  of  snow,  and  found  the  world 
changed. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  "Beeg 
Snow"  that  Jan  went  to  the  woman's 
cabin.  He  tapped  upon  her  door  with  the 
timidity  of  a  child,  and  when  she  opened 
it,  her  great  eyes  glowing  at  him  in  wild 
questioning,  her  face  white  with  a  terrible 
fear,  there  was  a  chill  at  his  heart  which 
choked  back  what  he  had  come  to  say.  He 
walked  in  dumbly  and  stood  with  the  snow 
falling  off  him  in  piles,  and  when  Cum- 
mins's wife  saw  neither  hope  nor  foreboding 
in  his  dark,  set  face  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  arms  upon  the  little  table  and  sobbed 
softly  in  her  despair.  Jan  strove  to  speak, 
but  the  Cree  in  him  drove  back  what  was 
French  and  "just  white,"  and  he  stood  in 
mute,  trembling  torture.  "Ah,  the  Great 
God!"  his  soul  was  crying.  "What  can 
I  do!" 

Upon  its  little  cot  the  woman's  child 
was  asleep.  Beside  the  stove  there  were  a 
few  sticks  of  wood.  He  stretched  himself 
until  his  neck  creaked  to  see  if  there  was 
water  in  the  barrel  near  the  door.  Then 
he  looked  again  at  the  bowed  head  and  the 
shivering  form  at  the  table.  In  that  mo- 
ment Jan's  resolution  soared  very  near  to 
the  terrible. 

"Mees  Cummin,  I  go  hunt  for  heem!" 
he  cried.  "  I  go  hunt  for  heem — an'  fin' 
heem!" 

He  waited  another  moment,  and  then 
backed  softly  toward  the  door. 

"  I  hunt  for  heem!"  he  repeated,  fearing 
that  she  had  not  heard. 

She  lifted  her  face,  and  the  beating  of 
Jan's  heart  sounded  to  him  like  the  distant 
thrumming  of  partridge  wings.  Ah,  the 
Great  God — would  he  ever  forget  that 
look!  She  was  coming  to  him,  a  new  glory 
in  her  eyes,  her  arms  reaching  out,  her  lips 
parted!  Jan  knew  how  the  Great  Spirit 
had  once  appeared  to  Mukee,  the  half-Cree, 
and  how  a  white  mist,  like  a  snow  veil,  had 
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come  between  the  half-breed's  eyes  and 
the  wondrous  Thing  he  beheld.  And  that 
same  snow  veil  drifted  between  Jan  and 
the  woman.  Like  in  a  vision  he  saw  her 
glorious  face  so  near  to  him  that  his  blood 
was  frightened  into  a  strange,  wonderful 
sensation  that  it  had  never  known  before. 
He  felt  the  touch  of  her  sweet  breath,  he 
heard  her  passionate  prayer,  he  knew  that 
one  of  his  rough  hands  was  clasped  in  both 
her  own — and  he  knew,  too,  that  their 
soft,  thrilling  warmth  would  remain  with 
him  until  he  died,  and  still  go  into  Paradise 
with  him. 

When  he  trudged  back  into  the  snow, 
knee-deep  now,  he  sought  Mukee,  the  half- 
Cree.  Mukee  had  suffered  a  lynx  bite  that 
went  deep  into  the  bone,  and  Cummins's 
wife  had  saved  his  hand.  After  that  the 
savage  in  him  was  enslaved  to  her  like  an 
invisible  spirit,  and  when  Jan  slipped  on 
his  snowshoes  to  set  out  into  the  deadly 
chaos  of  the  "  Beeg  Storm"  Mukee  was 
ready  to  follow.  A  trail  through  the 
spruce  forest  led  them  to  the  lake  across 
which  Jan  knew  that  Cummins  had  in- 
tended to  go.  Beyond  that,  a  matter  of 
six  miles  or  so,  there  was  a  deep  and  lonely 
break  between  two  mountainous  ridges  in 
which  Cummins  believed  he  might  find 
lynx.  Indian  instinct  guided  the  two 
across  the  lake.  There  they  separated, 
Jan  going  as  nearly  as  he  could  guess  into 
the  northwest,  Mukee  trailing  swiftly  and 
hopelessly  into  the  south,  both  inspired 
in  the  face  of  death  by  the  thought  of  a 
woman  with  sunny  hair,  and  with  lips  and 
eyes  that  had  sent  many  a  shaft  of  hope 
and  gladness  into  their  desolate  hearts. 

It  was  no  great  sacrifice  for  Jan,  this 
struggle  with  the  "Beeg  Snows"  for  the 
woman's  sake.  What  it  was  to  Mukee,  the 
half-Cree,  no  man  ever  guessed  or  knew, 
for  it  was  not  until  the  late  spring  snows 
had  gone  that  they  found  what  the  foxes 
and  the  wolves  had  left  of  him,  far  to  the 
south. 

A  hand,  soft  and  gentle,  guided  Jan.  He 
felt  the  warmth  of  it  and  the  thrill  of  it, 
and  neither  the  warmth  nor  the  thrill  grew 
less  as  the  hours  passed  and  the  snow  fell 
deeper.  His  soul  was  burning  with  a  joy 
that  it  had  never  known.  Beautiful  vis- 
ions danced  in  his  brain,  and  always  he 
heard  the  woman's  voice  praying  to  him 
in  the  little  cabin,  saw  her  eyes  upon  him 


through  that  white  snow  veil!  Ah,  what 
would  he  not  give  if  he  could  find  the  man, 
if  he  could  take  Cummins  back  to  his  wife, 
and  stand  for  one  moment  more  with  her 
hands  clasping  his,  her  joy  flooding  him 
with  a  sweetness  that  would  last  for  all 
time!  He  plunged  fearlessly  into  the  white 
world  beyond  the  lake,  his  wide  snowshoes 
sinking  ankle-deep  at  every  step.  There 
was  neither  rock  nor  tree  to  guide  him,  for 
everywhere  was  the  heavy  ghost-raiment 
of  the  Indian  God.  The  balsams  were 
bending  under  it,  the  spruces  were  breaking 
into  hunchback  forms,  the  whole  world 
was  twisted  in  noiseless  torture  under  its 
increasing  weight,  and  out  through  the 
still  terror  of  it  all  Jan's  voice  went  in  wild 
echoing  shouts.  Now  and  then  he  fired 
his  rifle,  and  always  he  listened  long  and 
intently.  The  echoes  came  back  to  him, 
laughing,  taunting,  and  then  each  time 
fell  the  mirthless  silence  of  the  storm. 
Night  came,  a  little  darker  than  the  day, 
and  Jan  stopped  to  build  a  fire  and  eat 
sparingly  of  his  food,  and  to  sleep.  It  was 
still  night  when  he  aroused  himself  and 
stumbled  on.  Never  did  he  take  the  weight 
of  his  rifle  from  his  right  hand  or  shoulder, 
for  he  knew  this  weight  would  shorten  the 
distance  traveled  at  each  step  by  his  right 
foot,  and  would  make  him  go  in  a  circle 
that  would  bring  him  back  to  the  lake. 
But  it  was  a  long  circle.  The  day  passed. 
A  second  night  fell  upon  him,  and  his  hope 
of  finding  Cummins  was  gone.  A  chill 
crept  in  where  his  heart  had  been  so  warm, 
and  somehow  that  soft  pressure  of  a  wo- 
man's hand  upon  his  seemed  to  become  less 
and  less  real  to  him.  The  woman's  pray- 
ers were  following  him,  her  heart  was 
throbbing  with  its  hope  in  him — and  he 
had  failed!  On  the  third  day,  when  the 
storm  was  over,  Jan  staggered  hopelessly 
into  the  post.  He  went  straight  to  the 
woman,  disgraced,  heartbroken.  When 
he  came  out  of  the  little  cabin  he  seemed  to 
have  gone  mad.  A  wondrously  strange 
thing  had  happened.  He  had  spoken  not 
a  word,  but  his  failure  and  his  sufferings 
were  written  in  his  face,  and  when  Cum- 
mins's wife  saw  and  understood  she  went 
as  white  as  the  underside  of  a  poplar  leaf 
in  a  clouded  sun.  But  that  was  not  all. 
She  came  to  him,  and  clasped  one  of  his 
half-frozen  hands  to  her  bosom,  and  he 
heard   her  say,   "God  bless  you  forever, 
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J  an !  You  have  done  the  best  you  could  I" 
The  Great  God  —  was  that  not  reward 
for  the  risking  of  a  miserable,  worthless 
life  such  as  his?  He  went  to  his  shack  and 
slept  long,  and  dreamed,  sometimes  of  the 
woman,  and  of  Cummins  and  Mukee,  the 
half-Cree. 

On  the  first  crust  of  the  new  snow  came 
the  Englishman  up  from  Fort  Churchill, 
on  Hudson  Bay.  He  came  behind  six 
dogs,  and  was  driven  by  an  Indian,  and 
he  bore  letters  to  the  factor  which  pro- 
claimed him  something  of  considerable 
importance  at  the  home  office  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  London.  As  such  he  was  given 
the  best  bed  in  the  factor's  rude  home.  On 
the  second  day  he  saw  Cummins's  wife  at 
the  Company's  store,  and  very  soon  learned 
the  history  of  Cummins's  disappearance. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  real  trag- 
edy at  the  post.  The  wilderness  is  a  grim 
oppressor  of  life.  To  those  who  survive  in 
it  the  going  out  of  life  is  but  an  incident, 
an  irresistible  and  natural  thing,  unpleas- 
ant but  without  horror.  So  it  was  with 
the  passing  of  Cummins.  But  the  Eng- 
lishman brought  with  him  something  new, 
as  the  woman  had  brought  something  new, 
only  in  this  instance  it  was  an  element  of 
life  which  Jan  and  his  people  could  not 
understand,  an  element  which  had  never 
found  a  place,  and  never  could,  in  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  the  post.  On  the  other 
hand  it  promised  to  be  but  an  incident  to 
the  Englishman,  a  passing  adventure  in 
pleasure  common  to  the  high  and  glorious 
civilization  from  which  he  had  come.  Here 
again  was  that  difference  of  view-point, 
the  eternity  of  difference  between  the 
middle  and  the  end  of  the  earth.  As  the 
days  passed,  and  the  crust  grew  deeper 
upon  the  "  Beeg  Snows,"  the  tragedy  pro- 
gressed rapidly  toward  finality.  At  first 
Jan  did  not  understand.  The  others  did 
not  understand.  When  the  worm  of  the 
Englishman's  sin  revealed  itself  it  struck 
them  with  a  dumb,  terrible  fear. 

The  Englishman  came  from  among 
women.  For  months  he  had  been  in  a 
torment  of  desolation.  Cummins's  wife 
was  to  him  like  a  flower  suddenly  come  to 
relieve  the  tantalizing  barrenness  of  a 
desert,  and  with  the  wiles  and  soft  speech 
of  his  kind  he  sought  to  breathe  its  fra- 
grance. In  the  weeks  that  followed  the 
flower  seemed  to  come  nearer  to  him,  and 


this  was  because  Jan  and  his  people  had 
not  as  yet  fully  measured  the  heart  of  the 
woman,  and  because  the  Englishman  had 
not  measured  Jan  and  his  people  he  talked 
a  great  deal  when  enthused  by  the  warmth 
of  the  box  stove  and  his  thoughts.  So 
human  passions  were  set  at  play.  Be- 
cause the  woman  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  said  about  the  box  stove  she  continued 
in  the  even  course  of  her  pure  life,  neither 
resisting  nor  encouraging  the  newcomer, 
yet  ever  tempting  him  with  that  sweetness 
which  she  gave  to  all  alike,  and  still  pray- 
ing in  the  still  hours  of  night  that  Cum- 
mins would  return  to  her.  As  yet  there 
was  no  suspicion  in  her  soul.  She  accepted 
the  Englishman's  friendship.  His  sympa- 
thy for  her  won  him  a  place  in  her  recogni- 
tion of  things  good  and  true.  She  did  not 
hear  the  false  note,  she  saw  no  step  that 
promised  evil.  Only  Jan  and  his  people 
saw  and  understood  the  one-sided  struggle, 
and  shivered  at  the  monstrous  evil  of  it. 
At  least  they  thought  they  saw  and  under- 
stood, which  was  enough.  Like  so  many 
faithful  beasts  they  were  ready  to  spring, 
to  rend  flesh,  to  tear  life  out  of  him  who 
threatened  the  desecration  of  all  that  was 
good  and  pure  and  beautiful  to  them,  and 
yet,  dumb  in  their  devotion  and  faith,  they 
waited  and  watched  for  a  sign  from  the' 
woman.  The  blue  eyes  of  Cummins's  wife, 
the  words  of  her  gentle  lips,  the  touch  of 
her  hands  had  made  law  at  the  post.  She, 
herself,  had  become  the  omniscience  of  all 
that  was  law  to  them,  and  if  she  smiled 
upon  the  Englishman,  and  talked  with 
him,  and  was  pleased  with  him,  that  was 
only  one  other  law  that  she  had  made  for 
them  to  respect.  So  they  were  quiet, 
evaded  the  Englishman  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  watched — always  watched. 

These  were  days  when  something  worse 
than  disease  was  eating  at  the  few  big 
honest  hearts  that  made  up  the  life  at  the 
post.  The  search  for  Cummins  never 
ceased,  and  always  the  woman  was  receiv- 
ing hope.  Now  it  was  Williams  who  went 
far  into  the  South,  and  brought  back  word 
that  a  strange  white  man  had  been  seen 
among  the  Indians;  then  it  was  Thoreau, 
the  Frenchman,  who  skirted  the  edge  of 
the  Barren  Lands  three  days  into  the 
West,  and  said  that  he  had  found  the  signs 
of  strange  campfires.  And  always  Jan  was 
on  the  move,  to  the  South,  the  North,  the 
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East  and  the  West.  The  days  began  to 
lengthen.  It  was  dawn  now  at  eight 
o'clock  instead  of  nine,  the  silvery  white  of 
the  sun  was  turning  day  by  day  more  into 
the  glow  of  fire,  and  for  a  few  minutes  at 
midday  the  snow  softened  and  water  drip- 
ped from  the  roofs.  Jan  knew  what  it 
meant.  Very  soon  the  thick  crust  of  the 
"Beeg  Snow"  would  drop  in,  and  they 
would  find  Cummins.  They  would  bring 
what  was  left  of  him  back  to  the  post. 
And  then — what  would  happen  then? 

Every  day  or  two  Jan  found  some  pre- 
text that  took  him  to  the  little  log  cabin. 
Now  it  was  to  convey  to  the  woman  a 
haunch  of  a  caribou  he  had  slain.  Again 
it  was  to  bring  her  child  a  strange  play- 
thing from  the  forest.  More  frequently  it 
was  to  do  the  work  that  Cummins  would 
have  done.  He  seldom  went  within  the 
low  door,  but  stood  outside,  speaking  a 
few  words,  while  Cummins's  wife  talked  to 
him.  But  one  morning,  when  the  sun  was 
shining  down  with  the  first  promising 
warmth  of  spring,  the  woman  stepped  back 
from  the  door  and  asked  him  in. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  Jan,"  she 
said  softly.  "  I  have  been  thinking  about 
it  for  a  long  time.  I  must  find  some  work 
to  do.  I  must  do  something — to  earn — 
money/' 

Jan's  eyes  leaped  straight  to  her's  in 
sudden  horror. 

"Work!" 

The  word  fell  from  him  as  if  in  its  utter- 
ance there  was  something  of  crime.  Then 
he  stood  speechless,  awed  by  the  look  in 
her  eyes,  the  hard  gray  pallor  that  came 
into  her  face. 

"May  God  bless  you  for  all  you  have 
done,  Jan,  and  may  God  bless  the  others! 
I  want  you  to  take  that  word  to  them  from 
me.  But  he  will  never  come  back,  Jan — 
never.  Tell  the  men  that  I  love  them  as 
brothers,  and  always  shall  love  them,  but 
now  that  I  know  he  is  dead  I  can  no  longer 
live  as  a  drone  among  them.  I  will  do 
anything.  I  will  make  your  coats,  do  your 
washing,  and  mend  your  moccasins.  To- 
morrow I  begin  my  first  work — for  money." 

He  heard  what  she  said  after  that  as  if  in 
a  dream.  When  he  went  out  into  the  day 
again,  with  her  word  to  his  people,  he  knew 
that  in  some  way  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand this  big,  cold  world  had  strangely 
changed  for  him.    To-morrow  Cummins's 


wife  was  to  begin  writing  letters  for  the 
Englishman!  His  eyes  glittered,  his  hands 
clenched  themselves  upon  his  breast,  and 
all  the  blood  in  him  submerged  itself  in 
one  wild  resistless  impulse.  An  hour  later 
Jan  and  his  four  dogs  were  speeding  swiftly 
into  the  South. 

The  next  day  the  Englishman  went  to 
the  woman's  cabin.  He  did  not  return  in 
the  afternoon.  And  that  same  afternoon, 
when  Cummins's  wife  came  into  the  Com- 
pany's store,  a  quick  flush  shot  into  her 
cheeks  and  the  glitter  of  blue  diamonds 
into  her  eyes  when  she  saw  the  English- 
man standing  there.  The  man's  red  face 
grew  redder,  and  he  shifted  his  gaze. 
When  Cummins's  wife  passed  him  she  drew 
her  skirt  close  to  her,  and  there  was  the 
poise  of  a  queen  in  her  head,  the  glory  of 
mother  and  wife  and  womanhood,  the 
living,  breathing  essence  of  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  Jan's  "honor  of  the  Beeg 
Snows."  But  Jan,  twenty  miles  to  the 
south,  did  not  know. 

He  returned  on  the  fourth  night  and 
went  quietly  to  his  little  shack  in  the  edge 
of  the  balsam  forest.  In  the  glow  of  the 
oil  lamp  which  he  lighted  he  rolled  up  his 
treasure  of  winter-caught  furs  into  a  small 
pack.  Then  he  opened  his  door  and 
walked  straight  and  fearlessly  toward  the 
cabin  of  Cummins's  wife.  It  was  a  pale, 
glorious  night,  and  Jan  lifted  his  face  to 
its  starry  skies  and  filled  his  lungs  near  to 
bursting  with  its  pure  air,  and  when  he 
was  within  a  few  steps  of  the  woman's  door 
he  burst  into  a  wild  snatch  of  triumphant 
forest  song.  For  this  was  a  new  Jan  who 
was  returning  to  her,  a  man  who  had  gone 
out  into  the  solitudes  and  fought  a  great 
battle  with  the  elementary  things  in  him, 
and  who,  because  of  his  triumph  over  these 
things,  was  filled  with  the  strength  and 
courage  to  live  a  great  lie.  The  woman 
heard  his  voice,  and  recognized  it.  The 
door  swung  open,  wide  and  brimful  of 
light,  and  in  it  stood  Cummins's  wife,  her 
child  hugged  close  in  her  arms. 

Jan  crowded  close  up  out  of  the  starry 
gloom. 

"I  fin'  heem,  Mees  Cummins — I  fin' 
heem  nint'  mile  back  in  Cree  wigwam— 
with  broke  leg.  He  come  home  soon — he 
sen'  great  love — an'  These!" 

And  he  dropped  his  furs  at  the  woman's 
feet 
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"Ah,  the  Great  God!"  cried  Jan's  tor- 
tured soul,  when  it  was  all  over.  "At 
least  she  shall  not  work  for  the  dirty 
Englishman!" 

First  he  awoke  the  factor,  and  told  him 
what  he  had  done.  Then  he  went  to 
Williams,  and  after  that,  one  by  one,  these 
three  visited  the  four  other  white  and  part 
white  men  at  the  post.  They  lived  very 
near  to  the  earth,  these  seven,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  golden  rule  was  as  natural  to 
their  living  as  green  sap  to  the  trees.  So 
they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  Jan  in 
a  scheme  that  appalled  them,  and  in  the 
very  first  day  of  this  scheme  they  saw  the 
woman  blossoming  forth  in  her  old  beauty 
and  joy,  and  at  times  fleeting  visions  of 
the  old  happiness  at  the  post  came  to  these 
lonely  men  who  were  searing  their  souls 
for  her.  But  to  Jan  one  vision  came  to 
destroy  all  others,  and  as  the  old  light  re- 
turned to  the  woman's  eyes,  the  glad  smile 
to  her  lips,  the  sweetness  of  thankfulness 
and  faith  into  her  voice,  this  vision  hurt 
him  until  he  rolled  and  tossed  in  agony  at 
night,  and  by  day  his  feet  were  never  still. 
His  search  for  Cummins  now  had  some- 
thing of  madness  in  it.  It  was  his  one 
hope — where  to  the  other  six  there  was  no 
hope.  And  one  day  this  spark  went  out  of 
him.  The  crust  was  gone.  The  snow  was 
settling.  Beyond  the  lake  he  found  the 
chasm  between  the  two  mountains,  and 
miles  up  this  chasm,  robbed  to  the  bones 
of  flesh,  he  found  Cummins.  The  bones, 
and  Cummins's  gun,  and  all  that  was  left 
to  tell  of  him,  he  buried  in  a  crevasse. 

He  waited  until  night  to  return  to  the 
post.  Only  one  light  was  burning  when 
he  came  out  into  the  clearing,  and  that  was 
the  light  in  the  woman's  cabin.  In  the 
edge  of  the  balsams  he  sat  down  to  watch 
it,  as  he  had  watched  it  a  hundred  nights 
before.  Suddenly  something  came  be- 
tween him  and  the  light.  Against  the 
cabin  he  saw  the  shadow  of  a  human  form, 
and  as  silently  as  the  steely  flash  of  the 
Aurora  over  his  head,  as  swiftly  as  a  lean 
deer,  he  sped  through  the  gloom  of  the 
forest's  edge  and  came  up  behind  the  home 
of  the  woman  and  her  child.  With  the 
caution  of  a  lynx,  his  head  close  to  the 
snow,  he  peered  around  the  end  of  the  logs. 
It  was  the  Englishman. who  stood  looking 
through  the  tear  in  the  curtained  window! 
Jan's    moccasined   feet    made   no    sound. 


His  hand  fell  as  gently  as  a  child's  upon  the 
Englishman's  arm. 

"Thees  is  not  the  honor  of  the  Beeg 
Snows!"  he  whispered.     "Come!" 

A  sickly  pallor  filled  the  Englishman's 
face.  But  Jan's  voice  was  soft  and  dis- 
passionate, his  touch  was  velvety  in  its 
hint,  and  he  went  with  the  guiding  hand 
away  from  the  curtained  window,  smiling 
in  a  companionable  way.  Jan's  teeth 
gleamed  back.  The  Englishman  chuckled. 
Then  Jan's  hands  changed.  They  flew  to 
the  thick  reddening  throat  of  the  man 
from  civilization,  and  without  a  sound  the 
two  sank  together  upon  the  snow.  It  was 
many  minutes  before  Jan  rose  to  his  feet. 
The  next  day  Williams  set  out  for  Fort 
Churchill  with  word  for  the  Company's 
home  office  that  the  Englishman  had  died 
in  the  "  Beeg  Snow,"  which  was  true. 

The  end  was  not  far  away  now.  Jan 
was  expecting  it  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour. 
But  it  came  in  a  way  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect. A  month  had  gone,  and  Cummins 
had  not  come  up  from  among  the  Crees. 
At  times  there  was  a  strange  light  in  the 
woman's  eyes  as  she  questioned  the  men 
at  the  post.  Then,  one  day,  the  factor's 
son  told  Jan  that  she  wanted  to  see  him 
in  the  little  cabin  at  the  other  end  of  the 
clearing. 

A  shiver  went  through  him  as  he  came 
to  the  door.  It  was  more  than  a  spirit  of 
unrest  in  Jan  to-day,  more  than  suspicion, 
more  than  his  old  dread  of  that  final  mo- 
ment of  the  tragedy  he  was  playing,  which 
would  condemn  him  to  everlasting  per- 
dition in  the  woman's  eyes.  It  was  pain, 
poignant,  terrible — something  which  he 
could  not  name,  something  upon  which 
he  could  not  place  his  hand,  and  yet  which 
filled  him  with  a  desire  to  throw  himself 
upon  his  face  in  the  snow  and  sob  out  his 
grief  as  he  had  seen  little  children  do.  It 
was  not  dread,  but  the  torment  of  reality, 
that  gripped  him  now,  and  when  he  faced 
the  woman  he  knew  why.  There  had  come 
a  terrible  change,  but  a  quiet  change,  in 
Cummins's  wife.  The  luster  had  gone 
from  her  eyes.  There  was  a  dead  white- 
ness in  her  face  that  went  to  the  roots  of 
her  shimmering  hair,  and  as  she  spoke  to 
Jan  she  clutched  one  hand  upon  her  bosom, 
which  rose  and  fell  as  Jan  had  seen  the 
breast  of  a  mother  lynx  rise  and  fall  in  the 
last  torture  of  its  death. 
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"Jan,"  she  panted,  "Jan — you  have  lied 
to  me!" 

Jan's  head  dropped.  The  worn  caribou 
skin  of  his  coat  crumpled  upon  his  breast. 
His  heart  died.  And  yet  he  found  voice, 
soft,  low,  simple. 

"Yes,  me  lie!" 

"You — you  lied  to  me!" 

"  Yes — me — lie " 

His  head  dropped  lower.  He  heard  the 
sobbing  breath  of  the  woman,  and  gently 
his  arm  crooked  itself,  and  his  fingers  rose 
slowly,  very  slowly,  toward  the  hilt  of  his 
hunting  knife. 

"Yes — Mees  Cummins — me — lie " 

There  came  a  sudden  swift,  sobbing 
movement,  and  the  woman  was  at  Jan's 
feet,  clasping  his  hand  to  her  bosom  as  she 
had  clasped  it  once  before  when  he  had 
gone  out  to  face  death  for  her.  But  this 
time  the  snow  veil  was  very  thick  before 
Jan's  eyes,  and  he  did  not  see  her  face. 
Only  he  heard. 

"  Bless  you,  dear  Jan,  and  may  God  bless 
you  evermore!  For  you  have  been  good 
to  me,  Jan — so  good — to  me " 

And  he  went  out  into  the  day  again  a 
few  moments  later,  leaving  her  alone  in  her 
great  grief,  for  Jan  was  a  man  in  the  wild 
and  mannerless  ways  of  a  savage  world, 
and  he  knew  not  how  to  comfort  in  the 
fashion  of  that  other  world  which  had 
other  conceptions  and  another  understand- 
ing of  what  was  to  him  the  "honor  of  the 
Beeg  Snows." 

A  week  later  the  woman  announced  her 
intention  of  returning  to  her  people,  for 
the  dome  of  the  earth  had  grown  sad  and 
lonely  and  desolate  to  her  now  that  Cum- 
mins was  forever  gone.  Sometimes  the 
death  of  a  beloved  friend  brings  with  it  the 
sadness  that  spread  like  a  pall  over  Jan 
and  those  others  who  had  lived  very  near 
to  contentment  and  happiness  for  nearly 
two  years,  only  each  knew  that  this  grief 
of  his  would  be  as  enduring  as  life  itself. 
For  a  brief  space  the  sweetest  of  all  God's 
things  had  come  among  them,  a  pure 
woman  who  brought  with  her  the  gentle- 
ness and  beauty  and  hallowed  thoughts 
of  civilization  in  place  of  its  iniquities, 
and  the  pictures  in  their  hearts  were 
imperishable. 

The  parting  was  as  simple  and  as  quiet 


as  when  the  woman  had  come.  They  went 
to  the  little  cabin  where  the  sledge  dogs 
stood  harnessed.  Hatless,  silent,  crowd- 
ing back  their  grief  behind  grim  and  lonely 
countenances,  they  waited  for  Cummins's 
wife  to  say  good-bye.  The  woman  did  not 
speak.  She  held  up  her  child  for  each 
man  to  kiss,  and  the  baby  babbled  mean- 
ingless things  into  the  bearded  faces  that 
it  had  come  to  know  and  love,  and  when 
it  came  to  Williams'  turn  he  whispered, 
"  Be  a  good  baby,  be  a  good  baby."  And 
when  it  was  all  over  the  woman  crushed 
the  child  to  her  breast  and  dropped  sob- 
bing upon  the  sledge,  and  Jan  cracked  his 
whip  and  shouted  hoarsely  to  the  dogs, 
for  it  was  Jan  who  was  to  drive  her  to 
civilization.  Long  after  they  had  disap- 
peared beyond  the  clearing  those  who  re- 
mained stood  looking  at  the  cabin;  and 
then,  with  a  dry,  strange  sob  in  his  throat, 
Williams  led  the  way  inside.  When  they 
came  out  Williams  brought  a  hammer  with 
him,  and  nailed  the  door  tight. 

"Mtbby  she'll  come  back  some  day,"  he 
said. 

That  was  all,  but  the  others  understood. 

For  nine  days  Jan  raced  his  dogs  into 
the  south.  On  the  tenth  they  came  to 
Le  Pas.  It  was  night  when  they  stopped 
before  the  little  log  hotel,  ana!  the  gloom 
hid  the  twitching  in  Jan's  face. 

"You  will  stay  here — to-night?"  asked 
the  woman. 

"Me  go  back — now,"  said  Jan. 

Cummins's  wife  came  very  close  to  him. 
She  did  not  urge,  for  she,  too  ,was  suffering 
the  torture  of  this  last  parting  with  the 
"honor  of  the  Beeg  Snows."  It  was  not 
the  baby's  face  that  came  to  Jan's  now,  but 
the  woman's.  He  felt  the  soft  touch  of 
her  lips,  and  his  soul  burst  forth  in  a  low, 
agonized  cry. 

"The  good  God  bless  you,  and  keep  you, 
and  care  for  you  evermore,  Jan,"  she  whis- 
pered.    "Some  day  we  will  meet  again." 

And  she  kissed  him  again,  and  lifted  the 
child  to  him,  and  Jan  turned  his  tired  dogs 
back  into  the  grim  desolation  of  the  north, 
where  the  Aurora  was  lighting  his  way 
feebly,  and  beckoning  to  him,  and  telling 
him  that  the  old  life  of  centuries  and  cen- 
turies ago  was  waiting  for  him  at  the 
north. 
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THE    LAWMAKER   AND   THE 
AUTOMOBILE 

BY   T.   O.   ABBOTT,    ESQ. 


!HE  first  thought  that 
naturally  comes  to  the 
mind  when  we  consider 
the  many  shocking  cas- 
ualties which  are  daily 
occurring  upon  the  high- 
ways, as  the  result  of 
recklessness  and  carelessness  in  the  use 
of  the  automobile,  is:  Why  isn't  something 
done  to  put  a  stop  to  such  things? 

The  inquiry  is  pertinent.  Something 
ought  to  be  done.  But  something  has 
been  done,  and  it  will  prove  of  interest  to 
those  who  have  not  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, to  consider  a  brief  outline  of  what 
has  already  been  accomplished  by  the  law- 
making bodies  throughout  the  United 
States,  to  make  the  highways  safer  since 
the  advent  of  the  automobile. 

General  legislation  in  this  country  spe- 
cifically relating  to  this  subject  does  not 
date  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Most  of  it  has  been  within  the 
past  five  years.  It  would  even  be  quite 
accurate  to  say  that  three  years  would 
cover  the  serious  efforts  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  various  states  to  define  the  status  of 
the  automobile.  Previous  to  this  there 
were  local  ordinances  in  some  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities. These  could  not,  of  course, 
have  any  force  beyond  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  municipality  adopting  them, 
and  the  motorist  was,  therefore,  left  to  his 
own  untrammeled  sway  upon  the  country 
roads,  or  was  constantly  coming  into  con- 
tact with  special  regulations  which  he 
could  not  possibly  know  anything  about, 
and  which  necessarily  were  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  and  injustice  to  him, 
without  adding  anything  to  the  security 
of  the  public. 

In  all  the  states  except  the  following 
there  are  now  general  laws  for  the  regula- 


tion of  automobiles  upon  the  highways, 
commonly  called  "Motor  Vehicle  Laws": 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  In- 
dian Territory,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Utah  and 
Wyoming.  In  these  states,  if  there  are 
any  regulations  at  all,  they  are  purely 
local. 

In  many,  in  fact  most,  of  the  states  hav- 
ing general  laws,  the  local  authorities  are 
specifically  prohibited  from  making  any 
regulations  at  all,  except  as  to  parks,  park- 
ways, cemeteries,  and  in  a  few  instances 
they  are  given  a  limited  control  over  auto- 
mobiles used  exclusively  for  hire.  But, 
even  when  there  are  exceptions,  the  gen- 
eral law  is  paramount  in  case  of  conflict. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  regulation — 
though  there  is  still  much  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authorities  of  certain 
localities,  to  secure  more  power  to  them- 
selves. The  tendency,  however,  is  toward 
a  wider  standard  instead  of  a  narrower 
one. 

UNIFORMITY   OF    LAWS    DESIRABLE 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not  yet 
become  feasible  to  secure  greater  uniform- 
ity between  the  laws  of  the  various 
states.  While  they  are  similar  in  general 
features,  they  are  quite  unlike  in  detail. 
An  effort  is  being  made,  with  some  suc- 
cess, to  secure  uniformity  in  the  New 
England  States.  A  uniform  law  has  been 
drafted  and  considered  by  several  of  the 
states,  and  the  sentiment  seems  to  fore- 
shadow its  adoption  pretty  generally. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  such  a 
result  would  be  productive  of  great  benefit 
and  convenience  to  the  public.  The  situa- 
tion is  favorable,  and  if  the  law  is  a  wise 
one,  its  adoption  elsewhere  is  sure  to  fol- 
low in  time. 
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But  it  is  not  always  possible  to  work  out 
justice  in  this  way.  Take  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  for  example,  surrounded  as  it  is 
by  the  populous  states  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  would  be  manifestly  un- 
equal and  unfair  for  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  to  grant  the  citizens  of  other  states 
the  unrestricted  privilege  of  using  her 
highways  out  of  mere  courtesy,  and  upon 
the  same  terms  as 'those  granted  to  her 
own  citizens  by  other  states.  Considered 
purely  from  the  economical  standpoint, 
the  burden  of  maintaining  her  highways 
would  be  vastly  increased  without  any- 
thing like  an  equivalent  return.  Her 
problem  is  not  an  easy  one. 

In  one  sense  the  laws  of  the  states  are 
interstate  in  their  scope.  Practically  all 
of  them  permit  residents  of  other  states  to 
use  their  highways  temporarily  without  the 
necessity  of  registering.  In  some  of  the 
states  the  privilege  is  unlimited  as  to  time; 
in  others  it  is  extended  for  a  brief  period 
only.  In  New  Jersey,  by  recent  enact- 
ment, the  non-resident  is  required  to  reg- 
ister, but  a  limited  registration  certificate 
is  issued  to  him.  In  all  the  other  states 
the  display  of  the  proper  credentials  and 
identification  marks  snowing  registration 
in  his  own  state  will  entitle  him  to  the  privi- 
lege, but  the  doors  are  opened  condition- 
ally, and  will  be  shut  immediately  upon  his 
failure  to  comply  with  the  local  laws  with 
respect  to  speed,  and  the  carrying  of  lights 
and  identification  marks. 

The  courts  have  declared  the  automobile 
to  be  a  device  which  is  for  the  general  bene- 
fit of  the  public,  and  that  it  is  not  necessa- 
rily dangerous;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  highways  under 
such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the 
authorities  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
public  safety.  The  usual  objections  have 
been  urged  to  these  laws  that  they  are 
class  legislation,  and  therefore  unconstitu- 
tional, but  these  objections  have  been  uni- 
formly overruled  by  the  courts.  It  has, 
in  fact,  been  conclusively  announced,  that 
automobiles  may  be  completely  excluded 
from  the  highways,  if  deemed  necessary. 
In  a  Massachusetts  case  it  was  decided 
that  a  person  who  went  upon  the  high- 
ways of  that  state  with  an  unregistered 
automobile  was  not  even  a  "traveler,"  and 
that  the  public  owed  him  no  duty  what- 
soever. 


LEGISLATION    YET    EXPERIMENTAL 

Necessarily  there  must  be  much  that  is 
experimental  in  a  body  of  legislation  which 
has  come  into  existence  so  suddenly. 
Doubtless  much  that  can  be  improved 
upon  has  crept  in,  and  for  some  time  to 
come  there  will  be  frequent  amendment,  1 
as  there  has  been  in  the  past.  The  legis- 
lators have  been  feeling  their  way  in  the 
dark,  and  without  doubt  have  been  more 
or  less  influenced  by  local  sentiment  and 
local  conditions.  But  if  one  might  judge 
from  the  results,  the  spirit  of  the  legisla- 
tion has  been  to  safeguard  and  protect  the 
public  in  the  existing  uses  of  the  high- 
ways without  unduly  interfering  with  the 
development  of  this  new  and  useful  means 
of  transportation.  In  the  early  statutes 
some  antagonism  to  the  automobile  per- 
haps showed  itself;  but  that  has  all  passed 
away. 

The  earlier  statutes,  naturally  enough, 
were  confined  to  an  attempt  to  secure 
safety  to  the  public  solely  by  regulating 
the  speed.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
this  did  not  produce  the  desired  result. 
In  many  cases  it  gave  the  motorist  added 
zest  in  his  sport.  It  he  happened  to  be  in 
a  defiant  mood,  as  he  often  was,  or  wanted 
some  "real  good  fun,"  he  opened  the 
throttle  as  he  approached  the  peace  officer, 
in  answer  to  his  command  to  stop,  and 
sailed  past  him  without  the  possibility  of 
being  molested  or  called  to  account.  Out 
of  this  situation  arose  the  necessity  of 
some  means  of  identification.  Before  the 
hare  could  be  eaten  it  had  to  be  caught; 
and  this  led  to  the  extensive  system  of 
registration  which  now  prevails.  The 
owner  is  now  required  to  secure  the  per- 
mission of  the  authorities  before  he  can 
go  upon  the  highways  at  all,  and  to  re- 
ceive at  their  hands  a  mark  which  will  dis- 
tinguish his  machine  from  every  other. 

MEANS   OF    IDENTIFICATION 

Every  system  of  registration  is  really  a 
system  of  identification.  And  it  is  for 
identifying  and  locating  the  owner  rather 
than  the  machine.  The  methods  followed 
in  all  the  states  are  very  similar:  An  ap- 
plication by  the  owner  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  desig- 
nating the  machine  by  number,  the  fur- 
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nishing  of  a  mark  or  plate  upon  which  is 
stamped  the  registered  number  and  the 
initials  of  the  state  where  registered,  the 
payment  of  a  fee,  the  making  of  a  record 
by  the  secretary  which  is  open  to  public 
inspection — this  is  the  process  of  registra- 
tion with  slight  variations.  The  certificate 
is  for  the  protection  of  the  owner,  and  the 
plate  or  marker  for  the  protection  of  the 
public.  Minute  provision  is  made  for 
the  size  of  the  letters,  the  length  of  each 
stroke,  and  even  the  color.  The  manner 
and  place  of  displaying  it,  so  that  identifica- 
tion may  be  made  quickly  during  the  day 
or  night  is  clearly  specified.  Generally 
speaking,  there  must  be  re-registration  an- 
nually. When  the  machine  is  sold  or 
transferred,  the  new  owner  must  register 
it,  regardless  of  whether  the  former  regis- 
tration has  expired  or  not. 

As  to  the  style  and  construction  of 
the  automobile  the  legislature  has  not 
undertaken  to  interfere.  But  the  public 
safety  demands  efficient  checking  devices, 
such  as  brakes,  and  these  are  therefore 
specified  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  equip- 
ment. It  likewise  demands  that  due  no- 
tice*and  warning  of  approach  be  given,  and 
therefore  the  statutes  require  that  bells, 
horns  or  other  signaling  devices  shall  be 
carried  and  used.  The  public  health  and 
comfort  require  the  suppression  or  pre- 
vention of  unnecessary  noises,  and  smoke, 
and  unhealthy  odors;  therefore,  there 
must  be  mufflers  and  smoke  preventives. 
Chains  and  other  non-skidding  devices  are 
more  or  less  injurious  to,  and  destructive 
of,  the  roads,  and  are  therefore  sometimes 
prohibited  on  such  roads  as  are  apt  to  be 
affected  by  them  except  during  inclement 
seasons. 

The  carrying  of  sufficient  and  efficient 
lights  is  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  the  public  safety  and  as  a 
means  of  identity,  and  therefore  the  size, 
brilliancy,  color,  and  manner  of  display 
of  lights  is  provided  for  in  careful  detail. 
A  step  forward  has  just  been  taken  by  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey  in  requiring  all 
vehicles,,  including  ordinary  carriages  and 
wagons,  as  well  as  motor  vehicles,  to  dis- 
play lights  at  night.  It  may  well  be  sur- 
mised that  farmers  and  teamsters  will  see 
in  this  another  ground  of  offense.  But 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  a  just 
and  wise  law,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 


it  may  be  generally  adopted  by  the  other 
states. 

Leaving  the  machine  on  the  highway 
so  that  it  can  be  tampered  with  has  been 
found  to  be  a  source  of  danger.  Hence 
the  legislatures  have  not  only  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  operator  to  see  to  it  that  the 
machine  is  properly  secured  with  chains 
or  other  locking  devices,  but  they  have 
also  imposed  heavy  penalties  for  tampering 
with  it  by  unauthorized  parties.  Where 
locking  devices  are  not  specified  all  neces- 
sary precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
its  being  started  up  maliciously. 

In  some  of  the  states  the  machine  is  ex- 
empted from  taxation,  the  registration 
fees  being  regarded  as  a  sufficient  tax. 

THE  OWNER  AND  THE  CHAUFFEUR 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  there 
was  little  left  to  legislate  upon,  when  so 
many  subjects  have  already  been  covered. 
But  since  the  automobile  is  no  longer,  in 
itself,  a  dangerous  machine,  the  dangers 
must  arise  from  its  use,  or  rather  from  its 
abuse.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  the  fact. 
Let  us  see,  therefore/what  the  legislature  has 
done  to  protect  the  public  from  its  abuse. 

Formerly,  that  is,  when  the  automobile 
first  appeared  upon  the  highway,  it  was 
almost  always  operated  by  its  owner.  The 
hired  operator,  or  chauffeur,  has  now 
pretty  generally  taken  his  place,  and  it  is 
this  fact  more  than  any  other  that  has 
made  the  automobile  the  great  problem 
it  is  to-day.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  he 
belonged  to  a  class  which  was  above  and 
beyond  the  law.  But  gradually  he  has 
been  classified  and  given  a  status  until  now 
it  seems  possible  to  exercise  some  control 
over  him — not  enough  to  satisfy  the  rea- 
sonable demands  of  the  public  for  protec- 
tion, but  it  has  been  proved  that  he  is  not 
such  an  exceptional  individual  as  was  at 
first  supposed. 

The  courts  have  likened  the  chauffeur's 
rights  and  duties  to  those  of  a  motorman. 
His  relation  to  his  employer  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  that  of  master  and  servant. 
When  engaged  on  his  employer's  business 
he  is  the  agent  of  his  employer,  and  the 
employer  is  responsible  for  his  acts;  but 
the  employer  is  bound  only  in  so  far  as  he 
acts  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him      He  has  been  limited  in 
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his  authority  to  involve  his  employer  in 
heavy  repair  bills,  and  he  is  expressly  for- 
bidden to  take  any  bonus  or  discount  for 
supplies  or  repairs. 

Some  of  the  recent  acts  have  taken  a 
decided  step  forward  in  fixing  the  liability 
of  the  owner  for  the  acts  of  the  chauffeur 
by  providing,  first,  that  no  person  shall  be 
permitted  to  operate  an  automobile  on  the 
highway  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
and,  second,  that  the  owner  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  acts  of  the  operator 
while  using  the  machine  with  his  consent. 
This  legislation  has  the  two-fold  advan- 
tage of  reducing  the  danger  to  the  public,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  places  the  responsi- 
bility upon  the  owner.  It  is  in  a  measure 
a  concession  to  the  public  sentiment  which 
has  rebelled  at  the  liberty  given  to  an  ir- 
responsible individual  to  destroy  life  and 
property  without  any  possibility  of  ade- 
quate, or  in  fact  any,  compensation  there- 
for; for  which  such  a  law  exists,  the  bur- 
den will  be  upon  the  owner  to  show  that  he 
did  not  give  his  consent.  If  he  did  he  will 
be  liable;  if  he  did  not  the  chauffeur  can 
receive  something  like  adequate  punish- 
ment for  his  offense.  It  is  believed  that 
this  provision  will  have  a  salutary  effect 
in  eliminating  "joy  riding,"  an  evil  which 
has  assumed  threatening  proportions. 

In  many  states  it  is  now  necessary  for  a 
person  who  desires  to  act  as  a  chauffeur 
to  obtain  a  license.  The  process  for  the 
issuance  of  a  license  is  very  much  like  the 
registration  of  a  machine.  There  must 
be  an  application  to  the  secretary  of  state 
setting  forth  all  the  information  concern- 
ing the  applicant  and  his  qualifications 
which  may  be  necessary  to  identify  him 
and  establish  his  competency.  In  some 
states  there  may  be  an  examination  into 
his  technical  knowledge  of  the  mechanism 
of  an  automobile,  and  he  may  be  required 
to  give  an  actual  road  test.  If  the  license 
is  granted  he  is  provided  with  a  number 
and  a  badge,  which  he  is  bound  to  display 
upon  his  person  conspicuously.  It  is  thus 
possible  to  trace  him  to  a  full  accounting 
for  his  misdeeds.  In  those  states  where 
the  license  system  obtains  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  the  chauffeur  to  hide  his 
identity. 

The  professional  chauffeur  is  apt  to  be 
reckless  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the 
owner  who  operates  his  own  machine,  for 


many  apparent  reasons.  He  lacks  the, 
sense  of  responsibility  which  the  owner  has. 
The  safety  of  the  machine  itself,  as  a  piece 
of  property  of  value,  aside  from  the  lia- 
bility for  damage  to  others,  must  always 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  owner  and  a  safe- 
guard to  the  public.  Now  and  then  we 
find  a  dare-devil  owner  who  delights  in 
taking  chances  and  paying  the  bill.  But 
as  a  class  little  danger  may  be  anticipated 
from  owners.  With  the  professional  chauf- 
feur who  has  taken  one  chance  after  an- 
other without  harmful  results,  the  very 
exhilaration  and  enthusiasm  of  the  escape 
urges  him  to  another  chance,  and  another, 
until  the  fateful  moment  finally  arrives. 

Another  danger  from  the  professional 
chauffeur,  especially  one  who  drives  an 
automobile  used  for  public  hire,  is  that  he 
is  apt  to  become  a  mere  automaton — only 
a  cog  in  the  gearing.  His  very  familiarity 
with  his  machine,  and  the  highways  which 
he  so  frequently  traverses,  increases  the 
dangers  from  his  presence.  He  opens  and 
closes  the  throttle  mechanically  as  he 
rushes  along  the  highway.  Everyone 
must  have  noticed  his  dreamy  far-away 
look.  Not  until  he  has  "hit"  something 
does  he  seem  to  appear  to  know  that  he  is 
upon  the  highway  at  all.  The  legislature 
has  taken  notice  of  this  distinction  and  in 
some  of  the  states  has  placed  automobiles 
used  for  hire,  and  their  operators,  in  a 
class  by  themselves  and  made  them  sub- 
ject to  closer  regulation — sometimes  leav- 
ing the  local  authorities  full  control  over 
them. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  REGULATE  SPEED 

Coming  now  to  the  subject  of  speed — 
what  has  the  legislature  done  to  protect 
the  public?  It  has  done  much.  The 
popular  impression  doubtless  is,  and  long 
has  been,  that  excessive  speed  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  difficulty,  and  the  legis- 
lator has  pretty  generally  shared  in  this 
opinion.  But  I  think  the  sentiment  of 
careful  observers  is  that  this  is  a  mistake; 
that  is,  that  high  speed  is  not  neces- 
sarily dangerous  or  unsafe.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  situation  and  circumstances  at 
the  time.  Rounding  curves,  approaching 
bridges  or  crossings,  passing  along  crowded 
thoroughfares,  descending  grades,  are  all 
danger  points  on  the  highways  where  no 
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amount  of  maximum  or  minimum  limits 
can  be  of  much  assistance.  Everything 
must  depend  upon  the  discretion  and  cool- 
headedness  of  the  operator.  The  best 
safeguard  at  such  times  is  for  the  operator 
to  keep  his  machine  under  control,  ready 
for  any  emergency  which  may  arise,  and 
to  anticipate  the  emergency  before  it 
arises. 

One  of  the  earliest  subjects  of  legislation 
concerned  the  approaching  of  animals  on 
the  highways.  It  was  naturally  one  of  the 
most  apparent  evils  accompanying  the 
introduction  of  the  automobile.  And 
while  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  it  is 
no  longer  as  alarming  to  the  horse  as  it  is 
to  the  man  the  legislature  continues  to  be 
just  as  solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  the  horse 
as  it  is  of  the  man.  It  is  almost  uniformly 
provided  that  when  the  machine  is  ap- 
proaching an  animal  which  appears  to  be 
frightened  at  its  approach,  it  must  be 
operated  very  slowly  and  carefully;  and  if 
the  animal  is  in  care  of  some  person  who 
holds  up  his  hand,  the  operator  of  the  ma- 
chine must  take  this  as  a  signal  of  distress 
and  bring  his  machine  immediately  to  a 
full  stop,  and  cause  its  motor  to  cease  run- 
ning, until  there  is  no  further  danger. 

It  is  said  by  experts  that  a  speed  greater 
than  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  will  totally 
destroy  a  macadam  road,  as  proved  by 
ample  tests  which  have  been  made  in  this 
and  foreign  countries.  The  established 
rates  which  appear  in  the  statutes  vary 
from  eight  to  twenty-five  miles,  according 
as  the  place  is  sparsely  or  densely  popu- 
lated. These  rates  are  fixed  as  the  maxi- 
mum. It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
maximum  rates  are  beneficial  or  afford 
much  protection,  for  the  reckless  operator 
will  be  sure  to  make  use  of  the  maximum, 
although  it  might  have  been  far  in  excess 
of  what  the  circumstances  justified  at  the 
time. 

But  in  order  to  make  certain  of  meeting 
all  the  conditions  of  the  highways,  nearly 
all  the  statutes  also  contain  a  general 
provision  to  the  effect  that  the  speed  shall 
not  be  "greater  than  is  reasonable,"  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  width,  traffic  and  use  of 
the  highway,  or  so  as  not  to  endanger 
property,  or  the  life  or  limb  of  any  person. 
This  is,  and  long  has  been,  the  common 
law,  and  while  its  enactment  into  statute 
does  not  make  it  any  more  effective,  it 


does,  perhaps,  make  it  more  impressive 
upon  the  public  mind. 

Racing,  so-called  "speed  contests,"  and 
"brushes,"  on  the  highways,  are  gener- 
ally prohibited  except  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  proper  authorities.  This 
statute  is  not  directed  so  much  against 
fixed  and  pre-arranged  contests — which 
can  only  be  held  under  close  regulation 
and  after  due  notice  to  the  public — as 
against  the  frequent  impromptu  speed 
trials  which  take  place  on  the  highways. 
Very  often  such  trials  are  provoked  by 
banter;  more  often  by  the  man  whom  all 
motorists  detest,  but  none  seem  able  to 
avoid  or  suppress,  who  slyly  creeps  up 
behind  and  suddenly  opening  his  throttle 
passes  everybody  in  a  "spurt,"  leaving  a 
cloud  of  dust  behind.  It  is  almost  too 
much  to  expect  of  human  nature  that  the 
inconvenience  of  such  a  situation  will  be 
quietly  submitted  to  by  men  who  have 
the  power  to  protect  themselves.  Hence 
"brushes,"  in  which  speed  limits  are  almost 
universally  exceeded  by  all  parties,  are 
common.  To  punish  one  without  pun- 
ishing all  would  not  be  commendable  ad- 
ministration of  the  law;  for  while  all  are 
guilty,  the  one  is  guilty  of  deliberate  law- 
breaking  while  the  others  have  acted 
somewhat  in  self-defense.  Another  diffi- 
culty is  that  it  is  as  hard  to  get  the  average 
motorist  to  admit  that  he  could  be  passed 
as  it  is  to  get  a  woman  to  tell  her  age. 
Consequently  there  is  no  proof. 

Furthermore,  we  should  not  forget  that 
everything  in  this  busy,  rushing  world  of 
ours  depends  largely  upon  the  point  of 
view.  What  seems  high  speed  to  the 
pedestrian  is  a  snail's  pace  to  the  motorist. 
More  than  that,  the  speed  mania  is  more 
or  less  inherent  in  the  human  blood.  Most 
of  us  know  from  experience  how  differently 
the  rights  of  the  public  appear  to  ourselves 
at  different  times  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. To-day  we  are  walking  and 
our  nerves  are  being  constantly  shattered 
by  the  whiz  and  hum  of  the  automobile; 
to-morrow  we  are  at  the  wheel  and  our 
nerves  are  equally  shattered  by  the  in- 
considerateness  and  selfishness  of  the  pe- 
destrian who  persists  in  occupying  the 
highway  when  we  want  it  for  our  own  ex' 
elusive  use. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit 
a  more  extended  discussion  of  other  phase? 
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of  the  statutes;  but  I  cannot  close  this 
review  without  a  word  concerning  the 
marked  change  which  the  automobile  has 
wrought  in  the  "Law  of  the  Road" — that 
is,  what  two  vehicles  shall  do  when  they 
meet  each  other,  or  one  is  overtaken  by 
the  other. 

CHANGES  IN  "THE  LAW  OF  THE  ROAD" 

Until  the  coming  of  the  automobile 
the  Law  of  the  Road  has  been  more 
or  less  of  a  dead  letter.  Farmers  and 
others  traveling  in  ordinary  vehicles  knew, 
in  a  general  way,  that  they  were  required 
to  pass  each  other  to  the  right,  but  it  gave 
them  little  concern  for  they  were  generally 
able  to  agree  with  each  other  in  case  of 
necessity.  These  rules  have  now  become 
of  the  highest  importance.  The  motorist 
is  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  parley,  and  the 
farmer  is  in  no  mood.  The  legislature 
has  been  compelled  to  take  notice  of  his 
situation  and  of  the  new  requirements,and 
nearly  all  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Laws"  con- 
tain specific  provision  upon  points  not 
hitherto  a  part  of  the  Law  of  the  Road. 
Under  the  old  rule  there  was  no  obligation 
upon  the  driver  of  the  forward  vehicle, 
when  both  were  traveling  in  the  same  di- 
rection, to  turn  out  until  he  saw  fit  to  do 
so.  He  could  select  his  own  time  and  place 
and  might  turn  either  to  the  right  or  the 
left  as  it  suited  his  convenience.  But 
these  statutes  require,  now,  that  he  must 
turn  out  "seasonably,"  and  that  he  must 
take  the  right  side  of  the  road,  so  that  the 
rear  vehicle  may  pass  to  the  left.  Also, 
whereas  it  was  formerly  the  rule,  as  it  is  yet 
by  the  common  law,  that  each  driver  might 
exercise  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  best 
and  safest  manner  in  which  to  cross  at 
intersections,  these  statutes  now  provide 
that  all  vehicles  meeting  at  intersections 
"shall  keep  to  the  right  of  the  intersection 
of  the  center  of  the  highways  when  turning 
to  the  right  and  pass  to  the  right  of  such 
intersection  when  turning  to  the  left." 

But,  after  all,  the  great  problem  of  the 
automobile  is  recklessness.  All  else  can 
be  in  a  measure  foreseen  and  provided 
against.  Recklessness  is  a  condition  of 
the  mind  and  is  diificult  to  reach,  especially 
in  the  young,  who  are  to  such  a  great 
degree  attracted  by  the  pleasures  of  motor- 
ing.    It    may    be    helped    somewhat,    no 


doubt,  by  the  terrors  of  legislation.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  penalties  which 
have  so  far  been  provided,  have  served 
to  do  more  than  act  as  a  slight  deterrent. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  the  penalty  or  the 
failure  to  apply  it  is  a  very  interesting 
question,  and  one  which  I  shall  not  try 
to  discuss  at  this  time.  If  the  careless 
and  reckless  operator,  instead  of  having 
a  fine  imposed  upon  him,  which  in  all 
probability  is  paid  by  his  employer,  were 
taken  off  the  highway  forever,  it  would, 
I  am  sure,  accomplish  good  results.  In  a 
limited  way  he  is  now  punished  by  being 
excluded  from  the  highways — his  license 
is  revoked  for  a  brief  period,  a  few  weeks 
or  months  at  best.  If  the  same  rule  could 
be  applied  to  owners,  it  would  doubtless 
work  beneficially.  The  owner  is  usually 
a  man  who  can  pay  his  fine  without  serious 
inconvenience — in  fact  many  of  them  put 
an  extra  hundred  dollar  bill  in  their  pockets 
and  go  out  upon  the  highway  with  the  de- 
liberate intention  of  violating  the  laws, 
as  a  means  of  adding  a  little  spice  to  an 
otherwise  humdrum  life.  If  not  only  his 
chauffeur,  but  he  himself,  and  his  machine, 
too,  were  taken  off  the  highways  perma- 
nently, or  at  least  for  such  a  long  time  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  opportunity 
for  serious  reflection,  he  would  learn  to 
look  at  the  matter  differently,  I  am  sure. 

Few  motorists  ever  have  accidents  when 
they  should  be  most  expected  to,  that  is, 
while  they  are  green.  The  reason  for  this 
is  clear.  They  are  careful.  They  take 
no  chances.  They  lack  confidence,  and 
through  fear  of  hurting  themselves,  rather 
than  others,  they  avoid  all  risks.  As  they 
become  accustomed  to  the  machine,  confi- 
dence increases  and  care  disappears. 

PLAIN    COMMON     SENSE    WILL    CURE    MANY 
TROUBLES 

Many  accidents  could  easily  be  avoided, 
if  the  operator  would  only  use  a  few  ounces 
of  anticipation — just  a  little  "plain  com- 
mon sense,"  as  some  of  the  courts  put  it. 
For  example,  take  the  case  of  passing  a 
street  car.  This  is  a  most  prolific  source 
of  accident — running  down  people  who  are 
taking  or  are  just  about  to  leave  street 
cars.  When  a  street  car  stops  upon  the 
highway  it  is  for  one  of  two  things — either 
to  allow  passengers  to  board  it  or  to  leave 
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it.  The  motorist  knows  this.  The  law 
imposes  the  knowledge  upon  him  as  a  duty. 
He  must  anticipate  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  rushing  past  it.  He  takes  a 
chance.  It  succeeds  the  first  time,  and 
again,  and  again.  He  becomes  embold- 
ened. He  perhaps  concludes  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  person  to  look  out  that  the  ma- 
chine does  not  hit  him.  Finally  the  in- 
evitable happens.  There  are  tears  and 
regrets  but  a  life  is  beyond  recall. 

THE   CASE   OF   THE   CHILDREN 

Another  frequent  source  of  accident  is 
the  running  down  of  children  upon  the 
public  streets.  In  many  cases,  of  course, 
the  accident  would  never  have  occurred 
if  the  child  had  not  been  careless.  But 
neither  would  it  if  the  motorist  had  been 
careful.  He  ought  to  anticipate  careless- 
ness from  children.  They  have  been  so 
in  all  ages,  and  under  all  circumstances  of 
use  of  the  highways.  He  ought  to  know, 
and  does  know,  that  in  our  large  cities  the 
public  street  is  the  child's  only  playground. 
It  will  not  do  for  him  to  say  that  mothers 
ought  to  keep  their  children  off  the  streets. 
Mothers  don't  do  it;  the  law  does  not  re- 
quire them  to  do  it;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  best  for  the  child  and 
the  community  for  them  to  do  it.  Fur- 
thermore children  have  as  much  right  to 
be  there  as  anybody  else.  But  aside  from 
all  questions  of  abstract  right  or  propriety, 
the  child  is  there  in  great  and  increasing 
numbers.  This  is  the  all-important  fact 
of  which  the  motorist  must  take  notice. 
If  he  really  wishes  to  avoid  running  them 
down  he  will  recognize  this  fact.  And  the 
law  imposes  it  upon  him  as  a  duty,  too. 
If  he  is  approaching  a  place  where  children 
are  congregated  he  is  bound  to  know  that 
they  may  not  act  wisely  or  discreetly,  and 
that  they  may  suddenly  dart  in  front  of 
his  machine,  without  any  thought  except 
the  gay  object  of  the  moment — after  a  stray 
ball,  or  to  join  some  companion  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street;  in  fact  to  do  any- 
thing and  everything  except  to  exercise 
a  calm  and  wise  discretion  in  the  presence 
of  danger.  The  motorist  may  consider 
children  a  nuisance,  may  in  fact  feel  that  it 
is  better  to  take  the  chance  of  accident,  and 
occasionally  have  one,  rather  than  be  al- 


ways on  the  qui  vive  to  anticipate  danger. 
Doubtless  this  necessity  does  take  away 
some  of  the  pleasure  of  motoring.  But 
children  were  here  first,  and  the  necessity 
of  observing  this  fact  is  one  of  the  penal- 
ties the  motorist  must  pay  for  indulging 
his  prosperity  amid  nerve-racking  condi- 
tions and  surroundings. 

Again,  there  is  the  familiar  case  of  a 
pedestrian  who  is  in  danger  from  two 
machines  approaching  from  opposite  di- 
rections. He  may  become  dazed  and  step 
forward  or  backward  to  his  destruction. 
The  motorist  is  bound  to  anticipate  such  a 
contingency  and  bring  his  machine  to  a 
stop  until  there  is  no  longer  any  danger. 
Neither  operator  has  a  right  to  look  to  the 
other  to  protect  him,  nor  to  him  to  protect 
himself,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  both  to  use 
all  means  at  their  command  to  avoid  an 
accident,  and  to  anticipate  the  possibility. 
The  law  places  the  responsibility  upon  the 
operator  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the 
presence  of  others  upon  the  highway.  He 
cannot  put  his  hand  to  the  throttle,  throw 
himself  back  into  an  attitude  of  content- 
ment and  tell  the  "other  fellow"  to  look 
out  for  himself.  Such  is  not  the  law.  All 
the  "other  fellow"  is  required  to  do  is  to 
go  about  his  business.  The  motorist  must 
look  out  for  him.  This  does  not  mean  of 
course  that  there  is  no  obligation  upon  the 
"other  fellow"  at  all.  If  he  sees  a  car 
coming  and  makes  no  effort  to  avoid  a 
collision,  he  will  share  the  responsibility 
with  the  operator.  But  he  is  not  bound 
to  be  looking  first  this  way  and  then  that 
for  the  approach  of  automobiles. 

Motorists,  as  a  class,  are  exceptionally 
intelligent  and  law-abiding.  Most  of  them 
are  actuated  by  none  but  the  highest  and 
best  motives.  It  is  due  to  the  efforts  and 
co-operation  of  the  motorist,  individually 
and  collectively,  that  the  laws  for  his  regu- 
lation have  advanced  to  their  present  state 
of  efficiency.  He  knows  that  his  own 
safety  and  comfort,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
public,  is  best  subserved  by  proper  regu- 
lations and  he  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  the 
discovery  of  ways  and  means  of  improv- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  he  must 
carry  on  his  sport.  And  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  public  itself  is  rapidly  be- 
coming educated  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  just  uses  of  the  highways. 
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VERY  art,  science,  trade, 
industry,  vocation  and 
avocation,  from  theology 
to  thief-catching,  or  from 
star-gazing  to  sorting 
rags,  has  its  own  vo- 
cabulary —  simple,  in- 
evitable and  intelligible  to  those  familiar 
with  it,  but  as  unintelligible  as  Greek  or 
Sanscrit  to  those  who  know  it  not.  The 
guttersnipe  has  his  technical  terms,  as  well 
as  the  geologist;  and  the  bunco  steerer 
finds  use  for  as  many  words  peculiar  to  his 
calling  as  does  either  the  banker  or  the 
"brain-storm"  specialist.  The  gentle  art 
of  the  cowpuncher  is  no  exception.  Like 
the  erudite  sciences  and  the  fine  arts  it 
derives  much  of  its  nomenclature  from 
foreign  languages,  and  some  from  the  names 
of  individuals  of  more  or  less  prominence 
and  renown.  Many  of  its  terms  have 
passed  into  common  speech,  and  practi- 
cally all  have  found  a  place  in  literature. 
It  is  not  strange  that  many  are  habitually 
misused,  and  that  some  are  misspelled  by 
writers  of  Wild  West  and  Cattle  Range 
classics,  whose  knowledge  of  the  round-up 
is  gleaned  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Astor 
library,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
"chuck  wagon"  and  "grub  pile"  is  no 
more  intimate  than  may  be  cultivated  in 
a  basement  beanery. 

It  is  not  the  intention  in  this  article  to 
try  to  explain  the  obvious,  but  rather  to 
trace  the  origin  of  a  few  words  that  cast 
interesting  sidelights  upon  the  history  of 
the  cow  country — that  narrowing  empire 
of  romance  that  in  its  golden  age  extended 
from  "the  River  to  the  Coast,"  and  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Saskatchewan. 

Invariably  the  cowpunchers  of  the  mag- 
azine short  stories  are  college  graduates, 
and  usually  sons  of  railroad  presidents  or 
ice  trust  magnates,  roughing  it  in  the  land 
of  sage  and  sunflowers  for  the  sake  of  the 


experience,  or  on  account  of  a  misunder- 
standing with  a  stern  parent  or  an  unap- 
preciative  lady  love.  It  has  happened  so 
in  real  life — but  not  often.  To  discover 
the  halo  of  romance  popularly  supposed  to 
encircle  every  range  rider's  head  requires 
a  strong  imagination  and  a  supreme  indif- 
ference to  the  evidence  of  one's  senses.  As 
a  class,  they  are  illiterate,  with  all  the  sub- 
lime contempt  that  the  men  of  action  are 
wont  to  feel  for  the  men  of  books.  The 
best  of  them  were  born  and  bred  on  the 
range,  and  would  feel  and  be  as  much  out 
of  place  in  the  city  as  a  bucking  broncho  in 
a  moving  van.  Similarly,  the  college  man 
or  dry  goods  clerk  transplanted  to  the  cow 
country  bears  a  sad  resemblance  to  a  tabby 
cat  lost  in  the  haunts  of  mountain  lions. 

"maverick"  explained 

Next  to  beef  cattle  themselves,  the 
mavericks  have  been  responsible  for  the 
greatest  number  of  stirring  incidents.  One 
well-known  writer  has  curiously  perverted 
history  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  word  "maverick,"  stating  that  a 
Texan,  named  Maverick,  made  a  business 
of  searching  the  range  for  unbranded  cat- 
tle, getting  together  an  enormous  herd, 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  vast  for- 
tune. This  does  a  gross  wrong  to  the 
honored  and  honorable  memory  of  Samuel 
A.  Maverick,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He 
was  a  member  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston's 
army,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mexicans 
during  the  Texan  war  for  independence, 
and  was  elected  from  San  Antonio  to  the 
first  Congress  of  the  Lone  Star  Republic. 

In  1845  tms  gentleman  happened  to  be 
a  temporary  resident  at  Decrow's  Point,  on 
Matagorda  Bay.  A  neighbor  owed  him 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  offered  in  pay- 
ment four  hundred  head  of  cattle,  at  three 
dollars  each.     Maverick  did  not  want  the 
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cattle,  as  there  was  no  sale  for  the  beef  in 
those  days,  and  the  hides  could  be  con- 
verted into  cash  only  in  distant  foreign 
markets.  However,  it  was  take  the  cattle 
or  nothing  at  all,  so  he  receipted  his  bill 
and  left  the  herd  in  charge  of  a  negro. 

The  negro  knew  little  about  cattle  and 
cared  less,  so  he  left  them  largely  to  their 
own  devices,  branding  a  few  calves  now 
and  then  when  he  felt  like  it.  Eleven  years 
later,  Maverick  sold  out  to  A.  Teutant 
Beauregard,  a  brother  of  the  Confederate 
general.  Apparently  the  natural  increase 
of  more  than  a  decade  had  been  nothing 
at  all,  as  only  four  hundred  head,  bearing 
Maverick's  brand,  could  be  found. 

To  determine  the  ownership  of  a  calf  is 
easy,  as  it  will  stick  close  to  its  mother; 
but  when  its  callow  days  are  over  it  be- 
comes independent.  If  the  brand  borne 
by  its  mother  has  not  been  burned  into  its 
hide  before  it  sets  up  in  business  for  itself, 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  would  be  unequal 
to  the  task  of  deciding  to  whom  it  right- 
fully belongs.  The  numerous  unbranded 
yearlings  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Mav- 
erick's range  were  well  known  to  be  Mav- 
erick's; but  since  he  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  see  to  it  that  his  ownership  was 
established  beyond  cavil,  no  one  else  felt 
called  upon  to  brand  them  for  him.  Prob- 
ably every  stock  owner  in  the  neighborhood 
salved  his  conscience  by  reflecting  that  if 
he  didn't  ornament  the  stray's  hide  with 
his  own  brand,  some  undeserving  scalawag 
would.  So  Maverick's  unbranded  steers 
and  heifers  became  the  legitimate  prey  of 
the  first  man  that  could  rope  and  brand 
them.  It  was  known  that  practically  all 
the  unbranded  stock  in  that  section  were 
Maverick's;  so  that  the  expression,  "It's 
Maverick's,"  or  "It's  a  maverick"  soon 
came  to  mean  no  more  than  that  the  ani- 
mal referred  to  was  not  branded.  Maver- 
ick died  in  1870;  but  not  before  the  Texas 
cowboys  on  the  Long  Trail  had  carried  his 
name,  synonymous  with  a  weaned  but  un- 
branded calf,  the  whole  way  to  the  Cana- 
dian border. 

WHAT   A   "RUSTLER"    IS 

If  there  never  had  been  "mavericks," 
perhaps  there  never  would  have  been 
"rustlers."  The  reporter  can  rustle  for 
news,  the  unemployed  for  a  job,  and  the 


hungry  for  food;  but  woe  to  the  denizen 
of  the  cow  country  who  rustles  cattle. 
Yet  in  the  beginning,  rustling  was  recog- 
nized as  a  legitimate  and  honorable  "side- 
line" of  the  cowpuncher's  vocation.  It 
always  happened  that  some  cows  with  their 
calves  were  missed  in  the  spring  round-up, 
and  by  the  time  the  beef  round-up  came, 
in  July  or  August,  the  calves  were  maver- 
icks, whose  rightful  ownership  could  not  be 
established.  Being  mavericks,  they  be- 
came the  property  of  whoever  could  brand 
them.  So  the  cattlemen  fell  into  the  habit 
of  offering  to  the  range  riders  a  gratuity  of 
from  two  to  five  dollars  for  every  maverick 
they  could  rope  and  adorn  with  the  brands 
of  their  outfits.  Later  the  Cattlemen's 
Association  offered  five  dollars  a  head 
straight  for  every  maverick  found  and 
branded  for  the  association,  the  cows  being 
sold  and  the  money  used  for  the  good  of 
the  industry.  Under  these  conditions  it 
behooved  any  ambitious  and  industrious 
cowpuncher  to  "get  out  and  rustle"  for 
all  he  was  worth.  The  better  "rustler"  he 
was,  the  more  highly  was  he  esteemed.' 

But  the  cowboy  often  conceived  the 
laudable  ambition  to  own  an  outfit  of  his 
own.  Usually  he  bought  a  few  cattle  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  his  herd.  What  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  rustle  as  many 
mavericks  as  possible  and  ornament  their 
hides  with  his  own  totemic  mark,  rather 
than  that  of  his  employer  or  of  the  associa- 
tion? Then  the  association  made  rules  for- 
bidding any  cowpuncher  to  own  a  brand, 
and  rustling  was  declared  as  bad  as  horse 
stealing. 

That  arrayed  employee  against  employer. 
It  was  intended  to  stop  rustling,  but  it  in- 
creased it  a  hundredfold.  Soon  a  really 
criminal  class  took  up  rustling  as  a  busi- 
ness, and  many  settlers  proved  themselves 
not  averse  to  getting  on  in  life  by  the  easy 
method  of  annexing  other  people's  mav- 
ericks. If  mavericks  were  not  plenty 
enough,  it  was  easy  to  create  them.  One 
way  was  to  shoot  the  calf's  mother.  An- 
other was  to  pen  the  calf  in  a  barnyard  or 
corral  until  it  was  weaned.  Soon  the  big 
cattle  outfits — particularly  those  owned  in 
the  East — had  no  calves  to  brand,  and 
their  herds  decreased  instead  of  increasing. 
Then  came  the  rustlers'  wars  and  the  plains 
vigilantes.  In  one  campaign  the  Montana 
cattlemen  killed  eighty  rustlers.      One  rail- 
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road  bridge  had  thirteen  corpses  dangling 
from  it  at  one  time.  From  1876  to  1886 
the  vigilantes  of  the  range  executed  as 
many  men  in  Montana,  the  Dakotas  and 
Nebraska  as  have  been  legally  executed  in 
the  whole  United  States  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century. 

A  rustler  was  frequently  a  "brand- 
blotcher"  or  a  "brand-blotter."  What 
forgery  is  in  the  world  of  finance,  brand- 
blotting  is  in  the  cow  country.  With  a 
piece  of  wire  or  a  branding  iron,  the  brand- 
blotter  alters  another  man's  brand  into  his 
own.  Nowadays  the  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciations in  most  sections  strictly  forbid 
branding  at  any  time  or  place  excepting  at 
the  round-up,  so  that  to  be  caught  with  a 
stencil  or  a  straight  "running  iron"  (with 
which,  when  red  hot,  one  may  write  upon 
the  hide  of  a  calf  as  with  a  pencil)  is  equiva- 
lent to  being  "caught  with  the  goods." 
But  a  piece  of  telegraph  wire  may  be  car- 
ried in  one's  clothing  with  no  danger  of 
detection.  For  an  expert  to  bend  it  into 
the  required  shape,  say  to  alter  a  V  into 
a  diamond  or  an  L  into  a  square,  heat  it, 
and  apply  it  to  a  calf's  hide,  is  the  work  of 
a  very  few  minutes. 

"waddy"  and  "slow  elk" 

There  are  many  words  peculiar  to  the 
rustler's  trade,  but  the  derivation  and  sig- 
nificance of  most  of  these  is  obvious.  An 
exception  is  "waddy."  He  is  a  true-blue 
rustler,  who  will  stretch  hemp  himself 
rather  than  give  away  his  confederates.  It 
is  also  conceivable  that  there  be  tender- 
feet  who  do  not  know  what  "slow  elk" 
means.  There  are  many  rustlers  and  some 
homesteaders  who  eat  "slow  elk"  nearly 
every  day  in  the  year.  It  is  an  euphemism 
for  fresh  beef  that  properly  belongs  to 
some  one  else,  and  that  was  killed  without 
the  owner's  consent. 

At  one  time  or  another,  the  rustlers  have 
flourished  throughout  the  cow  country,  the 
whole  way  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Salton  Sea;  but  the  "nesters"  have  never 
given  much  trouble  to  the  vested  interests 
excepting  in  Texas,  where  they  precipitated 
the  wirecutters'  war.  Originally  the  name 
was  bestowed  upon  the  Knights  of  the 
Range  who  abandoned  the  saddle  of  the 
cowpony  for  the  double  harness  of  matri- 
mony, bought  or  "squatted"  upon  a  patch 


of  land,  and  turned  farmer.  Then  it  was 
applied  to  settlers  of  all  kinds,  who  ven- 
tured within  the  demesnes  of  the  cattle 
kings.  At  the  time  of  the  first  great  cattle 
boom  in  Texas,  wealthy  individuals  and 
companies  went  there  and  bought  state, 
school  or  railroad  lands  in  blocks  of  any- 
where from  ten  thousand  to  half  a  million 
acres,  the  national  government  having  no 
control  over  the  Texas  lands.  Then  they 
fenced  in  their  lands,  taking  good  care  to 
fence  enough.  Very  likely  a  score  or  more 
of  "nesters"  were  fenced  in,  whose  titles 
to  their  quarter-sections  were  perfectly 
valid.  When  the  "nester"  started  to  town, 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  wire  fence, 
he  promptly  cut  the  wires  and  drove  on. 
Then  the  cattlemen  posted  guards,  and  the 
next  time  the  nester  ventured  out,  either 
he  or  the  guard  was  likely  to  get  shot. 
Sometimes  the  nester  controled  the  only 
water  hole  within  a  radius  of  miles,  and 
when  he  fenced  it  in  it  was  the  cattleman 
that  played  the  role  of  wirecutter.  The 
result  was  the  same  in  either  case,  and  the 
scars  of  the  wirecutters'  wars  are  not  all 
healed  yet. 

Just  why  every  Mexican  is  a  Greaser  is 
shrouded  in  mystery;  but,  even  at  the  risk 
of  digressing,  it  seems  worth  while  to  ex- 
plain why  every  American  is  a  Gringo. 
The  Century  Dictionary  says,  "Gringo" 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  "  Griego,"  mean- 
ing Greek.  That  eminent  authority  casts 
an  undeserved  reflection  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  swarthy  neighbors,  who  are 
quite  capable  of  distinguishing  a  Greek 
from  an  American.  When  Scott's  army  of 
invaders  quick-stepped  to  the  storming  of 
Chapultepec,  they  did  it  blithely,  singing, 
"Green  Grows  the  Grass."  The  song 
appears  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  defenders  of  the  fortress,  but 
when  they  tried  to  repeat  the  words  they 
made  a  botch  of  them;  the  closest  they 
could  get  to  "green  grows"  being  "Grin- 
gos." The  epithet  first  applied  to  the 
soldiers  has  since  been  extended  to  every 
member  of  the  conquering  nation.  Surely 
this  is  no  epithet  of  reproach. 

The  first  cowboys  were  Spanish  "vaque- 
ros,"  the  occupation  originating  in  Mexico, 
perhaps  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Yet  the 
cow  country  was  never  extended  farther 
north  than  Texas  and  New  Mexico  by  peo- 
ple of   Spanish  blood.     After  Americans 
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began  to  settle  in  Texas,  it  was  not  long 
until  they  learned  the  vaquero's  trade,  and 
with  it  a  smattering  of  his  language.  Then, 
late  in  the  sixties,  they  extended  the  cow 
country  along  the  bases  of  the  Rockies 
north  into  Canada,  carrying  the  lingo  of 
the  southern  cow  country  with  them. 
Even  the  "short-bit,"  "two-bits,"  "four- 
bits"  and  "six-bits,"  that  puzzled  tourists 
in  making  change,  are  English  renditions 
of  the  multiples  of  the  real. 

LIGHT   ON    OTHER   TERMS 

"Ranch"  has  been  little  changed  from 
its  parent  rancho,  and  "ranchero"  pre- 
serves its  original  form.  "Corral,"  "peon" 
"rodeo"  and  "sombrero"  are  direct  im- 
portations from  across  the  border.  "  Loco," 
"locoed"  and  "locoweed"  preserve  the 
Spanish  loco,  meaning  "crazy,"  intact. 
"Cinch"  is  from  cincha,  and  "quirt"  prob- 
ably from  cuerda,  2,  cord.  The  cowboy's 
"kin  savvy"  added  "savvy"  to  the  slang 
of  the  nation,  and  is  simply  his  stumbling 
effort  at  Quien  sale?  The  leathern  "chaps" 
of  the  cowpuncher  are  the  chapparejos  of 
the  vaqueros,  by  whom  they  were  invented, 
as  a  protection  from  cactus  thorns  and 
chaparrel.  The  "bronco"  was  the  Mexi- 
can's cowpony,  as  it  is  the  American's.  It 
is  passing  strange  that  hardly  a  writer  can 
be  found  who  spells  it  any  other  way  than 
"broncho,"  for  which  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  excuse,  excepting  in  the  mistakes  of 
men  who  ought  to  know  better.  A  "cay- 
use"  is  an  Indian  pony — unless  it  happens 
to  be  piebald,  when  it's  a  "pinto,"  or 
"paint  pony."  "Cayuse,"  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  few  terms  that  the  cowboy  has 
received  from  the  red  men.  A  "  mustang " 
is  a  wild  horse,  the  word  being  a  border 
corruption  of  mesteno. 


"  Lasso  "  (from  la{0,  a  noose)  and  "lariat " 
(la  reata)  are  Spanish  terms  that  the  real 
cowboy  never  uses — at  least  with  the 
meaning  attached  to  them  by  story- 
writers.  He  "ropes"  his  cow  or  calf,  and 
never  uses  anything  but  a  "rope"  to  do  it 
with.  Properly,  the  lariat  or  reata  is  of 
rawhide.  Sometimes  the  word  is  used  in 
the  North  to  specify  the  picket  rope  by 
which  the  horse  is  tethered,  but  "stake- 
rope"  is  more  common. 

The  oddest  term  in  the  cowboy's  dic- 
tionary is  "cavvieyard,"  with  its  varia- 
tions, "cavvyard,"  "cavvyer"  and  "ca- 
voy."  It  is  a  strange  twisting  of  caballada 
— the  "horse-herd."  It  may  contain  fifty 
or  a  hundred  head  of  horses,  in  charge  of 
the  "day  wrangler"  and  "night  wrangler" 
alternately.  These  are  the  "horse-wrang- 
lers"— a  bastard  word,  with  a  mismated 
English  father  and  Spanish  mother.  It 
has  been  traced  by  Charles  F.  Lummis  to 
caballerango,  now  obsolescent  even  in  Mex- 
ico. Every  cowboy  knew  that  caballo 
meant  "horse."  So  he  translated  the  first 
half  of  the  word  and  corrupted  the  rest 
into  "wranglers." 

Among  the  cowboys,  a  derby  is  a  "hard 
hat."  To  wear  one  on  the  range  is  an  un- 
erring sign  that  the  wearer  is  locoed. 
Probably  every  one  knows  that  a  "slicker" 
answers  the  purpose  of  overcoat  and  mack- 
intosh, and  differs  not  at  all  from  the  fish- 
erman's oilskin.  A  "cow"  is  anything 
that  can  be  turned  into  beef,  irrespective 
of  sex;  and  a  "dogy"  or  "doby"  is  a  year- 
ling calf  that  has  not  wintered  well,  and  is 
weak  or  scrubby.  "Buck,"  "pitch"  and 
"bronco  buster"  are  words  of  common 
knowledge,  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  state  that  a  "contract  buster"  will  take 
the  job  of  "busting"  all  the  "bad  actors" 
on  any  section  of  the  grass  range  at  a  flat 
rate  of  four  or  five  dollars  a  head. 


SOME    COMMON     CAMP 
NECESSITIES 

SIMPLE   WAYS    IN   WHICH    ANYONE   CAN    PROVIDE 
SWINGS,  TABLES  AND  OTHER  EVERYDAY  CON- 
VENIENCES FOR  THE  SUMMER  HOME 

BY    DAN    BEARD 


IN  previous  articles  in  the  Outing 
Magazine  I  have  given  all  the  little 
known  devices  used  in  wilderness 
camping,  even  to  detailed  directions  for 
packing  dogs  and  throwing  the  diamond 
hitch,  but  now  I  will  tell  of  the  common 
things  in  summer  camps  useful  to  your 
little  ones,  your  wife  and  the  stranger  that 
is  within  thy  camp.  In  the  first  place,  re- 
member that  there  is  no  simple  contrivance 
capable  of  giving  as  much  pleasure  to  the 
little  ones  as  a  swing.  Have  little  wee 
swings  for  little  wee  folks  and  bigger  ones 
for  bigger  children.  Diagram  C  in  the  first 
drawing  shows  an  old  reliable  knot  for  the 
rope  which  is  safe  when  pulled  taut  and  can 
be  undone  without  the  use  of  a  knife. 


When  you  have  supplied  the  little  people 
with  little  swings,  do  not  fail  to  erect  a 
family  "nutmeg  swing"  like  the  one  shown 
in  Diagram  D  and  in  the  annexed  drawing. 
A  and  B  show  the  two  ordinary  methods  of 
fitting  the  seat  board;  A  has  holes  through 
the  board  for  the  swing  rope  and  is  a  very 
safe  style;  B  has  notches  to  hold  the  rope 
and  is  quite  common.  The  nutmeg  swing 
is  "pumped"  by  two  people  while  the 
passengers  ride  in  the  middle. 


Safe  swings  for  all  ages. 


Tables  and  benches  anyone  can  make. 

The  next  illustrations  show  the  "lumber- 
jack table"  and  benches.  The  top  one  on 
the  right  hand  is  made  by  nailing  horizon- 
tal poles  to  each  side  of  two  standing  trees, 
then  nailing  the  two  crosspieces  E  and  F 
to  the  poles  to  support  the  top  of  the  table. 

The  bottom  right-hand  drawing  repre- 
sents the  frame  of  the  common  lumber-jack 
table,  made  by  driving  or  setting  four  posts 
in  the  ground  and  joining  each  pair  by  a 
crosspiece  nailed  on  top  of  the  post  to  sup- 
port the  boards  or  planks  forming  the  top 
of  the  table.  The  left-hand  sketch  shews 
a  finished  lumber-jack  table  with  the  cus- 
tomary two  benches,  one  on  each  side.  The 
benches  are  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
table  itself. 
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The  next  picture  illustrates  the  simplest 
form  of  camp  crane,  consisting  of  a  notched 
stick,  Q,  driven  diagonally  into  the  ground. 
The  kettle  is  hung  over  the  camp  fire  by- 
sliding  its  handle  over  the  stick  and  allow- 
ing it  to  slip  into  the  notch  as  shown  in  the 
diagram. 

I  have  described  all  the  other  methods  of 
providing  camp  fireplaces,  camp  ovens, 
and  camp  pot-hooks  in  previous  articles  in 
Outing.  But  for  a  "hurry  fire,"  the  one 
shown  here  was  proved  to  be  the  best  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Seymore,  who  won  the  first 
prize  at  the  late  contest  in  the  Camp  Fire 


water  may  be  absolutely  healthy  to  drink  ;  I 
have  used  brown  swamp  water  and  seen  it 
used'by  others  with  no  ill  effects,  yet  many 
serious  and  fatal  cases  of  illness  occur  from 


Quickest  way  of  setting  the  pot  boiling. 

Club  of  America's  outdoor  meet.  In  this 
contest  a  number  of  men  were  each  given 
a  tin  pail,  one  match,  and  a  camp  ax. 
They  were  then  lined  up  a  short  distance 
from  a  pile  of  logs.  At  a  signal  the  con- 
testants ran  to  the  logs,  split  them,  lit  their 
fires  (each  man  using  the  solitary  match 
allowed  him),  after  which  they  dashed 
down  to  the  lake  where  they  got  the  re- 
quired amount  of  water  and  then  hung  their 
pails  over  their  respective  fires.  The  water 
in  Mr.  Seymore's  pail  boiled  first  and  he  was 
awarded  the  first  prize. 

Pure  water  is  an  essential  thing,  either  at 
!  home  or  in  camp  and  you  are  fortunate  if 
you  have  an  unpolluted  spring  near  your 
camp  site.  Unfortunately  very  few  people 
know  when  water  is  contaminated  and  if  it 
looks  clean  and  is  cold  and  clear,  they  will 
unhesitatingly  drink  it.     But  very  muddy 


A  vertical  section  of  bank  and  spring. 

using  contaminated  spring  water,  which 
may  be  as  clear  as  crystal  and  ice  cold. 
In  a  limestone  country  like  Kentucky 
the  ground  is  full  of  caverns  and  under- 
ground streams  which  convey  contaminated 
water  long  distances  only  to  appear  again 
at  the  surface  in  the  form  of  beautiful  but 
dangerous  flowing  springs.  What  the 
country  people  call  a  "sand  spring"  is 
usually  safe  if  it  occurs  at  a  good  distance 


Good  sanitation  the  first  law  in  camp. 

from  human  habitation.  It  bubbles  up 
from  beds  of  fine  sand  and  is  more  or  less 
cleansed  and  filtered  by  the  material  through 
which  it  passes.  Such  a  spring  should  be 
protected  from  outside  pollution  by  digging 
a  shallow  well  and  setting  a  barrel  or  box 
in  the  pit;  holes  bored  through  the  lower 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  barrel  will  allow  the 
water  to  enter,  while  a  few  boards  over  the 
top  will  keep  small  animals,  toads,  etc.,  out 
of  the  water.     On  two  occasions   I   have 
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known  skunks  to  drown  in  an  uncovered 
camp  spring.  The  annexed  diagram  shows 
a  section  of  a  bank  with  a  barrel  set  in  a 
"sand  spring." 

In  the  real  wilderness,  where  there  is  no 
human   population,    almost   any  water   is 


An  easily  made  earth  closet. 

good  to  drink  and  it  was  in  the  far  northern 
wilderness  that  I  drank  the  amber-colored 
water  from  a  swamp  because,  although  it 
was  in  June,  the  ice  still  adhered  to  the 
bottom  of  the  swamp  and  made  the  water 
delightfully  cold. 

Read  Deuteronomy,  chapter  xxiii,  thir- 
teenth verse,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
ancients  were  more  cleanly  about  camp 
than  are  the  ordinary  people  to-day.  That 
was  because  they  habitually  lived  in  camps 
and  were  consequently  better  acquainted 
with  camp  sanitation.  Right  here  I  would 
advise  all  summer  campers  to  read  Dr. 
Harvey  B.  Bashore's  book,  "The  Sanita- 
tion of  Recreation  Camps  and  Parks." 

Dig  a  garbage  pit  in  a  place  protected  by 
high  weeds  or  brush  and  keep  a  heap  of 
loose  earth  or  sand  handy.  If  possible, 
this   earth   should  be  kept  dry  and  under 


shelter.  Every  night  before  retiring  cover 
the  garbage  with  a  layer  of  earth  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  sketch  of  an  imaginary 
vertical  section  of  such  a  pit. 

Of  the  thirty-six  species  of  flies  which 
breed  in  human  fasces,  about  six  of  them 
may  be  found  sampling  the  food  in  your 
kitchen,  and  the  worst  offender  in  the  bunch 
is  the  common  house  fly,  next  comes  the 
little  vinegar  or  fruit  fly,  and  then  the  stable 
fly. 

If  all  camps  are  supplied  with  earth 
closets  and  covered  garbage  pits  like  the  one 
just  described,  the  flies  will  not  find  the 
camps  tempting  places,  and  the  annoyance 
will  be  avoided.  A  common  coal  scuttle 
with  dry  earth  in  the  bottom  of  it  may  be 
used  for  an  earth  closet  by  placing  it  under 
a  seat  and  having'a  box  of  dry  earth  and  a 
wooden  paddle  or  scoop  with  which  to  keep 
the  contents  of  the  pail  covered.  This  is  a 
simple  method,  the  pail  is  odorless,  and  to 
all  appearances  contains  nothing  but  loose 
earth. 

The  last  sketch  shows  how  to  make  an 
earth  closet  of  a  small  packing  box.  Split 
a  forked  stick,  nail  the  forks  on  each  side  of 
the  box  so  as  to  make  supports  for  two 
poles  when  placed  under  the  forks  to  be 
used  to  carry  the  box  of  earth  to  the  dump- 
ing place.  In  my  permanent  camp  there 
is  no  available  earth  and  the  wood  ashes  are 
saved  and  used  in  place  of  earth.  The  box 
at  this  camp  rests  on  runners,  like  a  stone 
boat,  and  an  iron  ring  is  bolted  to  the  front 
to  which  a  horse  or  ox  is  hitched  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  haul  it  to  the  dumping 
ground. 


COMPLETE    ANGLER    IN    AUGUST 

WHERE    TO    FISH,   WHAT   YOU   CAN    CATCH,   AND    HOW   YOU 

CAN   DO    IT   DURING   YOUR   SUMMER   VACATION   AT 

THE   SEASHORE   OR    IN   THE   MOUNTAINS 

BY    LOUIS    RHEAD 


MOvST  people  have  their  vacation  in 
August,  and  the  mountains  and  sea- 
shore are  about  equally  divided, 
perhaps   some  will   want   to   fish   in   both 
places.      I   purpose  here   to  give  the  best 


fishing  available  to  both.  Brook  and  little- 
river  fishing  for  trout  is  about  over,  rivers 
are  usually  dry  and  very  low.  The  trout 
that  remain  uncaught  have  wandered  in 
search  of  the  deep,  cool  pools  at  the  bottom 
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of  which  they  lie  still  during  the  hot  dog 
days  to  rise  at  sundown,  feeding  all  night 
long.  You  cannot  entice  them  to  the  sur- 
face with  any  fly  or  bait  in  the  daytime. 
These  fish  are  gorged  with  plenty  of  food, 
have  grown  big,  and  very,  very  wary,  so 
that  when  they  are  caught,  they  fight  to  a 
finish  with  the  chances  all  in  their  favor. 
It  is  the  same  with  bass  fishing,  the  large, 

■  vigorous  fighters  are  full  to  overflowing 
with  every  kind  of  food  that  lavish  July 
affords  them.  They,  too,  sink  deep  to  cool 
places  for  their  summer  vacation,  to  reap- 

:  pear  in  October  and  November,  empty  of 
stomach  but  full  of  fight  and  strength. 
Pickerel,  pike,  and  muscalonge  are  ravenous 
all  the  time;  in  lakes  where  perch  grow  to  a 

'  good  size  they  afford  excellent  sport  in  this 
month,  either  with  flv  or  bait. 


THE    SALT-WATER   KIND 

Therefore,  the  best  fishing  in  fresh  water 
is  to  be  had  now,  at  evening,  or  by  deep 
water  trolling  or  still  fishing.  The  case  is 
different  in  salt  water;  migratory  semi- 
tropical  fishes  are  all  here  in  North  Atlantic 
waters;  weakfish  in  bays;  striped  bass, 
channel  bass,  and  drumfish  in  the  surf  from 
Cape  Cod  to  the  Carolinas ;  bluefish,  bonito, 
mackerel,  and  others  invite  you  to  take 
them  at  the  surface  from  a  motor  boat. 
They  are  all  in  their  prime  and  at  their  best. 
For  that  reason  the  ardent,  all-round  angler 
desirous  of  following  his  favorite  pastime 
will  be  sure  to  choose  the  seacoast  for  a 
vacation  in  August,  leaving  the  mountains 
till  next  May  or  June.  The  inland  angler 
not  familiar  with  sea  fishing  should  give 
marine  fishing  a  trial ;  he  will  find  it  an  ex- 
perience quite  different  from  the  methods 
used  in  fresh  water,  though  not  at  all 
difficult  of  practice. 

After  watching  how  the  old  veterans  go 
about  the  business  of  landing  a  good-sized 
marine  fish,  they  will  want  to  follow  it  up. 
The  only  trouble  resulting  from  practicing 
both  is  the  large  accumulation  of  fishing 
tackle,  which  requires  not  only  much  atten- 
tion, but  is  quite  expensive.  This,  however, 
is  offset  by  good  health  and  vigor  of  mind 
and  body.  Such  blessings  to  a  hard-work- 
ing business  or  professional  man,  are  worth 
all  the  trouble  and  expense.  Fifty  dollars 
are  ample  to  set  up  a  man  in  salt-water 
tackle — twentv  dollars  for  two  rods,  a  surf- 


casting  rod,  and  a  bay  fishing  rod,  twenty 
dollars  for  two  good  reels,  and  ten  dollars  for 
lines,  leaders,  hooks,  and  sinkers,  cover  the 
bill  for  all  that  is  required. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  spend  money  on 
tackle,  try  trolling  from  a  motor  boat  for 
bluefish,  which  requires  only  a  line  and 
squid  of  lead  or  bone;  the  latter  are  only 
twenty-five  cents  each.  A  line,  however,  is 
another  matter,  as  the  price  has  much  to  do 
with  the  serviceableness  of  the  article.  To 
curb  and  get  aboard  a  nasty-tempered, 
kicking  blue  requires  from  Number  9  to 
Number  21  cuttyhunk,  Swastika  brand 
line,  or  a  fifty-fathom,  hawser-laid  Sea- 
Island  cotton  line.  Everything  depends  on 
the  rate  of  running  through  the  water  and 
the  average  size  of  fish,  though  the  lines 
described  are  strong  enough  to  haul  in  the 
very  devil  himself,  as  all  anglers  who  have 
taken  him  will  agree  the  bluefish  to  be.  The 
month  of  August  is  just  right  for  motor 
boating  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
St.  Augustine  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Be- 
tween these  two  places,  other  large  and 
gamy  fish  are  sure  to  be  encountered,  such 
as  the  bonito,  Spanish  mackerel,  and  per- 
haps a  giant  tuna. 

Another  delightful  method  of  midsum- 
mer angling  is  fishing  for  sea  bass,  blackfish, 
and  striped  bass  from  the  rocky  shores  of 
New  England  and  adjacent  islands.  Then, 
there  is  casting  in  the  surf  from  the  sandy 
beaches  of  New  Jersey,  down  the  coast  all 
the  way  to  Key  West.  Lastly,  if  you  are 
the  head  of  a  family  of  young  boys  and  girls 
and  have  the  laudable  desire  of  sharing 
your  pleasures  with  them,  having  no  expert 
angling  skill,  but  being  located  near  some 
body  of  water  containing  such  common  and 
plebeian  fishes  as  the  catfish,  sunfish,  eel, 
perch,  pickerel,  or  carp,  you  may  be  able 
to  get  even  riotous  fun  that  will  be  enjoyed 
by  all  ages  from  the  tot  of  four  to  the  man 
of  fourscore.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  more 
diverting  spectacle  than  to  watch  the  antics 
of  a  nine-year-old  boy  extracting  the  hook 
from  an  eel  or  catfish.  It  is  a  labor  not  ac- 
complished in  a  minute ;  sometimes  it  takes 
an  hour,  and  then  after  the  creature's  head 
is  severed,  the  body  runs  away  and  escapes. 

We  will  first  assume  that  our  vacation  is 
spent  near  a  river  containing,  brook,  brown, 
or  rainbow  trout.  We  will  provide  our- 
selves with  flies  that  have  light-colored 
wings,  silver  body;  or  a  coachman  for  end 
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fly  will  do  equally  well.  We  start  for  a 
large,  deep  pool  where  bubbles  run  along 
the  middle  of  ruffled  water ;  if  the  surface  is 
smooth,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  swiftest 
flow  is  sure  to  carry  down  flies,  dead  or  alive, 
with  leaves  and  other  refuse.  Take  a  seat 
by  the  river  side  and  calmly  smoke  to  quiet 
your  spirits  till  the  fish  are  seen  flopping 
above  the  surface.  The  rise  may  be  long  or 
short,  it  may  be  ten  minutes  after  the  sun 
falls  below  the  mountain  side,  or  it  may  not 
be  till  dusk.  If  trout  are  in  the  pool  they 
will  rise  for  at  least  a  few  minutes,  and  if  one 
does,  others  will  follow.  As  soon  as  you  see 
or  hear  them — for  in  the  quiet  evening  they 
sometimes  give  a  sounding  slap  on  the  sur- 
face— begin  to  cast  and  beat  the  very  spot 
in  which  they  appeared  with  your  flies  till  a 
fish  is  hooked,  then  lead  it  to  the  net  or  into 
the  shallows,  and  repeat  the  game  till  pitch 
dark. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  of  trout:  when 
they  are  feeding  at  the  surface  the  chances 
of  capture  are  certain,  regardless  of  the  kind 
of  fly  used,  only  so  that  it  is  reasonably  like 
those  they  are  feeding  upon.  If  we  are 
located  near  a  lake  that  contains  large  perch, 
bass,  or  sunfish,  exactly  the  same  method 
and  tackle  will  land  rising  fish,  either 
from  shore  or  from  a  boat  quietly  anchored 
among  the  lily  pads  and  rushes. 


TIME    FOR    STILL-FISHING 

In  still-fishing  for  pickerel,  pike,  or 
muscalonge,  on  a  lake,  the  best  time  is  from 
four  p.m.  till  dusk,  or  from  sunrise  to  seven 
a.m.,  though  such  early  fishing  at  other 
seasons  is  less  effective.  The  best  bait  for 
these  three  fish  is  small,  two-  or  three-inch 
minnows  for  pickerel ;  five-inch  minnows  for 
pike,  and  eight  inch  for  muscalonge.  For 
the  last,  shiners,  silvery  dace,  young  white 
fish,  chub,  or  a  young  sucker  will  do. 
Anchor  the  boat  quietly  ten  to  twenty  feet 
out  in  the  lake  from  the  weeds  and  use  a 
sinker  heavy  enough  to  keep  the  live  bait 
below,  according  to  the  size  of  bait. 

The  right  tackle  consists  of  a  phosphor- 
bronze  wire  leader  with  one  or  two  single 
hooks  snelled  of  the  same  material;  insert 
the  hook  through  the  back  of  the  shoulders, 
using  care  not  to  kill  the  bait,  so  that  it  can 
swim  around  the  leader.  Have  swivels 
attached  to  each  snell  and  one  connecting 
the  line  to  leader,  so  that  the  bait  will  not 


get  twisted  while  in  the  water.  Some 
anglers  use  two  hooks,  one  a  foot  from  the 
sinker,  the  other  four  feet  above  it.  A 
float  is  very  useful  in  keeping  the  line 
straight  up  from  the  bottom  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent device  to  denote  when  a  fish  takes 
the  iure.  When  it  does,  and  the  float  sinks 
beneath  the  surface,  be  patient,  it  will  come 
up  again  to  take  a  journey  more  or  less 
rapidly;  after  it  has  traveled  a  few  yards, 
raise  the  tip  of  your  rod  strong  and  quick, 
you  will  thus  hook  the  fish.  Then  begin  to 
reel  it  in  toward  the  boat  and  be  sure  to  use 
a  net. 

In  trolling  for  lake  trout  a  similar  tackle 
is  used,  though  the  method  and  tackle  vary 
slightly  in  different  localities.  The  most 
necessary  thing  is  to  be  sure  of  the  depth, 
rate  of  rowing,  and  the  hiding  place  of  the 
fish.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
assistance  of  a  guide  or  native  oarsman,  or 
you  will  have  to  make  tests  yourself  and 
find  out  by  experience. 

The  last  fresh-water  diversion  is  family 
angling  for  common  fishes.  Catfish  and 
eels  spend  most  of  the  day  lying  in  the  mud, 
going  in  search  of  food  at  night,  though  at 
times,  if  bait  be  placed  within  sight  of  them, 
they  are  unable  to  resist  it.  However, 
evening  is  the  time  when  most  of  these  fish 
are  caught.  Worms  are  the  best  bait,  just 
a  single  live,  kicking  worm  placed  on  a 
small  hook  that  is  strongly  snelled  to  a 
stout  leader.  A  small  sinker  must  be  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  the  leader  to  keep  the 
bait  on  the  bottom.  Eels  and  catfish  pre- 
fer stagnant  water,  especially  near  docks 
and  piles,  or  among  grass  and  weeds ;  a  mill- 
dam  is  the  best  place.  The  same  tackle 
will  do  for  perch,  sunfish,  and  pickerel, 
though  the  sinker  should  be  replaced  by  a 
couple  of  small  split  shot  to  convey  the  bait 
below  the  surface  to  about  midwater.  Sun- 
fish and  perch  may  be  taken  on  very  small 
flies,  a  black  gnat  and  coachman  is  the  best, 
and  they  should  be  cast  in  open  patches  of 
water  between  rushes  and  lily  pads. 

Turning  to  marine  fish,  we  take  up  blue- 
fishing  from  a  motor  boat.  There  are 
certain  signs  by  which  to  locate  a  bluefish 
school.  Large  schools  habitually  hover  in 
and  out  near  shore  and  in  bays  in  search  of 
food,  menhaden  being  the  favorite,  but 
herrings,  mackerel,  the  young  of  many  other 
fish,  and  even  their  own  kind  are  not 
scorned.     So  savage  are  they  and  so  waste- 
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ful  that  they  leave  in  their  tracks  a  long  line 
of  cut  fish  in  floating  sections  which  attract, 
great  flocks  of  gulls  and  terns.  When  not 
feeding — and  that  is  on  rare  occasions — the 
schools  may  be  detected  by  small  waves  and 
a  considerable  agitation  of  the  water,  with 
here  and  there  a  leaping  fish.  When  the 
school  is  sighted,  the  power  boat  should 
follow  on  behind  as  they  move  along,  not 
running  in  ahead  to  split  them  up,  but  keep- 
ing alongside.  The  squid  should  be  played 
at  the  edge  of  the  school.  Let  out  about  a 
hundred  feet  of  line — more  if  the  propellers 
kick  up  a  row.  As  many  as  six  lines  may  be 
flung  abaft,  but  it  will  be  advisable  for  one 
person  to  be  content  to  handle  one  line.  If 
the  fish  are  ravenous  and  of  good  size,  say 
ten  pounds,  there  will  be  plenty  to  do  in 
landing  one  fish  at  a  time. 

In  fishing  from  the  rocks,  mostly  in 
localities  north  of  New  York,  especially 
along  the  Connecticut  shore,  Block  Island, 
Cuttyhunk  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard,  up 
to  Cape  Cod  for  sea  bass,  blackfish,  and 
striped  bass,  the  angler  should  provide 
himself  with  a  heavy  stout  rod  and  equally 
strong  line,  a  Number  9,  cuttyhunk, 
Swastika  brand.  For  sea  bass  and  black- 
fish  no  leader  is  necessary,  but  a  sinker 
heavy  enough  to  convey  the  bait  and  keep 
it  on  the  bottom  is  essential.  For  striped 
bass,  a  six-ply  woven-gut  leader  to  which  is 
fastened  two  snelled  Number  1  or  Number  2 
sproat  hooks,  according  to  the  size  of  fish 
taken,  should  be  used.  Blackfish  have 
special  hooks,  which  are  small  but  very  stiff, 
Number  2  to  Number  8  hook,  according  to 
size  of  fish.  The  same  hooks  will  do  for  sea 
bass,  with  its  very  large  mouth,  although 
bigger  hooks  would  be  better  as  this  fish  is  a 
glutton.  The  larger  the  bait,  the  better 
chances  of  bigger  fish.  The  best  bait  is 
clams  and  various  crabs,  according  to  the 
locality.  For  striped  bass  use  shedder  crab 
and  lady  crab,  sand  and  blood  worms,  small 
spearing,  killies  and  menhaden. 

The  last  we  have  space  for  is  "surf 
casting"  and  "heaving  and  hauling  from 
the  shore,"  as  it  is  practiced  south  of  New 
York,  particularly  along  the  Jersey  shore. 
By  these  two  methods,  what  are  termed 
large  "tide-runners"  may  be  captured. 
The  fish  taken  are  striped  bass,  channel 
bass,  black  drum,  weakfish,  kingfish,  and 
bluefish,  all  taken  on  skimmer  clam,  shedder 
crab,    cut   menhaden,    blood   worms,    and 


various  other  baits.  In  surf  casting,  the 
fine  art  of  sea  fishing,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  good  rod,  line,  and  reel.  Also  the  long- 
distance caster  has  by  far  the  best  chances. 
The  method  of  casting,  size  of  sinker, 
hook,  and  bait  vary  so  much  in  different 
localities  that  the  angler  will  do  best  to 
practice  the  method  used  in  the  place  where 
he  happens  to  be.  From  Belmar  to  Cape 
May  there  is  splendid  fishing  everywhere; 
indeed,  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  August 
fishing  is  superb;  not  only  because  of  the 
variety  of  fish,  but  also  by  reason  of  their 
game  qualities.  Wherever  the  angler  goes 
it  is  always  advisable  to  get  points  from 
fishermen  or  boatmen  on  the  ground,  as  to 
the  kind  of  bait  and  where  fish  are  most 
abundant.  Then  try  the  native  methods 
as  well  as  your  own.  By  so  doing  much 
time  may  be  saved,  a  statement  which  ap- 
plies more  to  sea  fishing  than  to  the  fresh- 
water sport. 


CASE    OF    "GETTING    TOGETHER 

If  an  angler  succeeds  in  taking  numerous 
blackfish  or  weakfish,  it  is  customary  for 
those  near  by  to  move  as  close  in  as  possible 
— without  impoliteness  to  the  lucky  angler. 
They  are  all  aware  that  most  marine  fishes 
are  gregarious,  or  move  from  place  to  place 
in  bunches  and  schools.  It  is  also  wise  to 
get  in  as  many  fish  as  possible  during  the 
time  they  are  taking  the  bait,  as  the  entire 
school  may  leave  the  spot  at  any  moment. 
Then,  again,  they  may  stay  till  the  tide 
turns.  It  is  this  fascinating  elusiveness  of 
sea  fishing  that  causes  the  entire  absence  of 
what  we  call  "playing  a  fish";  the  motto  is, 
"When  hooked,  get  it  quick,  and  do  not  let 
good  chances  slip."  Marine  fishes,  as  a  rule, 
are  good  biters,  therefore  the  anticipation 
is  always  keen. 

Power  boats  have  converted  sea  fishing 
into  unalloyed  pleasure.  Sailing  craft  are 
all  right  if  there  is  wind,  but  to  lie  be- 
calmed, "a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted 
ocean,"  within  sight  of  a  big  school  of  blue- 
fish,  is  very  galling.  In  reference  to  the 
location  where  August  sea  fishing  is  best, 
there  is  no  choice;  it  is  all  good  from  Key 
West  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf.  It  is 
always  best  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  large  or  small,  or  near 
rocky  shores  where  seaweed  clings  and  shell- 
fish may  be  found.     Even  sandy  shores, 
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like  that  of  the  Jersey  shore,  are  good 
where  the  sea  bottom  is  covered  with 
beds  of  shellfish.  The  north  shore  of  Long 
Island  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  Con- 
necticut coast  opposite.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island  is 
excellent,  being  cut  up  in  numerous  bays 
and  inlets,  beginning  at  Rockaway  Point, 
Jamaica  Bay,  Great  South  Bay,  and  so  on 
to  Montauk.  Splendid  fishing  is  available 
from  Block  Island  to  Cape  Cod  and  up  to 
Boston  Harbor,  and  thence  along  the  Maine 
coast  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  The 
season  for  this  region  is  not  confined  to  the 
month  of  August,  but  continues  on  till  cold 
weather  nips  the  fingers. 

For  anglers  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles 
from  New  York  City  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  the  daily  trips  made  by  the  Taurus 
and  other  steamboats  to  the  fishing  banks, 
a  large  area  of  shallow  water  running  about 
twelve  miles  from  Rockaway  Point  out  to 
Seabright.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
way  available  of  getting  direct  to  good 
fishing.  The  service  is  excellent,  and  the 
average  catch  all  that  could  be  expected, 
as  may  be  learned  by  anyone  who  makes  a 
trial  trip.  All  the  boats  start  from  the 
Battery  piers  about  8  a.m.  and  return  to  the 
dock  about  4  or  5  p.m.     These  boats  carry 


from  400  to  1,300  passengers,  the  largest 
crowd  being  on  Sunday.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  money  enough  to  pay  the  fare, 
which  is  not  large.  The  restaurant  and 
other  conveniences  are  adequate,  and  bait 
and  tackle  may  be  purchased  or  hired,  so 
that  the  angler  has  only  to  do  as  he  sees 
others  doing. 

In  bay  fishing  all  round  New  York  City, 
small  boats  and  launches  can  be  hired  any- 
where, and  if  the  fisherman  is  not  an  expert, 
or  even  a  fair  amateur,  a  guide  can  be  taken 
along  to  pilot  the  angler  in  the  varied  and 
devious  ways  of  doing  things  right,  so  that 
a  good  mess  of  fish  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
secured  from  among  the  many  species  this 
month  affords.  Taking  it  altogether,  the 
North  Atlantic  coast  offers  as  good  fishing 
as  any  other  known  section  on  the  globe. 
In  variety  of  game  sea  fishes,  we  have  three 
times  the  number  to  be  caught  on  the 
British  or  French  coasts,  in  addition  to 
their  being  of  a  larger  average  size  and  of 
more  value  as  food  fishes.  This  favorable 
condition  is  no  doubt  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  many  kinds  of  tropical  fishes  migrate 
northward,  either  to  spawn  or  in  search  of 
more  abundant  food,  which  in  the  temper- 
ate zone  is  much  more  plentiful  than  in 
tropical  seas. 


THE   COOK    IN   CAMP 

A   FEW    SIMPLE  WAYS    IN   WHICH   THE    SOJOURNER    IN 

THE  WOODS   MAY   ENJOY   GOOD   FOOD   AND   THE 

OUTDOOR   LIFE  AT  THE   SAME   TIME 

BY    MILES    BRADFORD 


IT  makes  practically  no  difference  what 
particular  season  of  the  year  you  may 
elect  to  "rough  it"  in  camp,  the 
pleasure  of  your  outing  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  ability  of  your  cook.  You  may 
smile  at  such  a  suggestion  in  town  where 
there  are  plenty  of  good  cooks  waiting  to 
anticipate  your  slightest  whims  and  fancies, 
and  yet,  as  any  experienced  sportsman  or 
guide  will  tell  you,  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  amateur  camping  experi- 


ments fail  because  of  the  culinary  ignorance 
of  the  several  members  of  the  party. 

Not  that  you  are  very  likely  to  require 
the  services  of  a  French  chef  when  you  go 
to  the  woods  to  fish,  or  hunt;  not  that  your 
palate  will  still  crave  the  dainty  entries  and 
the  complicated,  highly  seasoned  sauces 
that  add  so  much  zest  to  the  evening's 
repast  in  town.  On  the  contrary,  even  the 
simplest  fare  will  both  delight  and  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  of  campers,  providing 
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inese  foods  are  well  cooked.  But  let  the 
camp  cook's  knowledge  of  outdoor  cookery- 
be  meager,  and  it  will  not  be  many  days 
before  the  stomach  will  commence  to  ex- 
perience that  feeling  of  discontent  which 
finds  expression  only  in  the  demand  for 
something  "decent  to  eat." 

If  the  process  of  camp  cooking  repre- 
sented a  difficult  phase  of  the  culinary  art, 
there  might  be  some  slight  excuse  for  all 
ignorance  upon  this  subject,  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  these  methods  of  prepar- 
ing foods  palatably  are  the  most  primitive 
that  could  possibly  be  devised,  it  is  not 
easy  to  comprehend  why  anybody  should 
ever  serve  badly  cooked  viands  in  camp. 
For  example,  so  far  as  utensils  are  con- 
cerned, the  good  camp  cook  knows  how  to 
get  along  with  the  fewest  possible  number. 
He  needs  a  frying  pan  and  a  bean  pot;  a 
coffee  pot  and  two  or  three  iron  pots,  or 
kettles,  each  furnished  with  a  tight-fitting 
lid  to  keep  the  ashes  from  penetrating  to 
the  contents.  With  such  facilities,  the 
camp  cook  is  prepared  for  almost  all 
emergencies. 

While  roasting,  broiling,  and  frying  are 
processes  to  which  the  cook  often  resorts, 
the  favorite  method  of  preparing  food  in 
camp  is  to  subject  it  to  the  direct  heat 
of  the  ashes  and  embers.  While  this  is 
necessarily  a  slow  operation,  it  is  just  this 
sort  of  deliberate  cooking  that  many  things 
require.  Thus,  soups,  stews,  and  chowders 
are  far  more  tasty  when  they  are  cooked 
slowly;  rice,  hominy,  oatmeal,  and  other 
cereals  require  gradual  heating  to  bring  out 
the  best  that  is  in  them,  while  even  those 
viands  which  may  be  cooked  more  rapidly 
if  necessary  lose  none  of  their  good  qualities 
by  being  subjected  to  a  less  hasty  process. 

To  prepare  a  chicken  in  this  fashion,  it 
should  first  be  jointed,  as  if  for  frying,  and 
after  being  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper, 
the  pieces  should  be  placed  in  one  of  the 
iron  pots,-  with  a  little  more  than  enough 
water  to  cover  them.  Seal  the  pot  se- 
curely with  the  cover;  rake  out  an  open- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  fire :  set  the  pot  in  it, 
and  pile  the  ashes  and  red-hot  embers  all 
around,  as  well  as  on  top  of  it.  See  to  it 
that  your  fire  does  not  die  down,  and  in 
from  one  to  two  hours — according  to  the 
age  of  the  fowl — you  will  have  as  delicious  a 
boiled  chicken  as  you  have  ever  eaten. 

Meats  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  vegetables — 


like  potatoes,  corn,  etc. — may  be  cooked  in 
the  same  manner,  although  fresh  vegetables 
are  not  nearly  so  appetizing  when  boiled  in 
this  way  as  when  cooked  directly  in  the 
ashes.  In  this  case,  take  the  potatoes — it 
is  not  necessary  to  wash  them — and  after 
you  have  pricked  each  of  them  several  times 
with  the  tines  of  a  fork  to  keep  them  from 
bursting  from  the  effect  of  the  heat,  place 
them  directly  upon  a  bed  of  hot  ashes  and 
coals.  Cover  them  completely  with  some 
more  ashes,  and  let  them  remain  until  they 
have  cooked  thoroughly.  It  will  not  take 
more  than  an  hour. 

Sweet  corn  that  has  been  cooked  in  this 
manner  is  also  far  superior  to  that  which  is 
boiled.  In  preparing  the  corn,  draw  back 
the  outer  husks  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
removal  of  all  the  silk.  If  the  husks  are 
very  thick,  discard  some  of  them,  and  fasten 
those  that  remain  securely  around  the  ear 
so  that  the  tender  kernels  may  be  protected 
from  the  direct  heat  of  the  embers.  When 
thus  prepared,  bury  the  corn  beneath  the 
ashes,  like  the  potatoes,  and  let  them  re- 
main from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 
the  time  to  be  gauged  by  the  freshness  and 
tender  qualities  of  the  kernels. 


THE  BEST  PORK  AND  BEANS 

Pork  and  beans,  a  popular  dish  with  all 
true  campers,  is  never  better  than  when 
made  by  this  slow  process  of  cooking  in  the 
ashes.  If  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  this  sort  of 
treatment,  it  will  be  wise  to  see  that  the 
bean  pot  is  first  made  heat-proof,  for  other- 
wise it  may  break  from  the  effect  of  so 
much  heat,  a  mishap  that  might  cost  you  a 
good  breakfast,  or  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
your  dinner.  To  prevent  such  a  catas- 
trophe place  the  bean  pot  in  a  kettle  of  cold 
water  suspended  over  a  rousing  fire,  let  the 
water  come  to  a  boil,  and  after  it  has  boiled 
steadily  for  fully  half  an  hour,  remove  the 
kettle  from  the  fire  and  let  the  pot  remain 
in  the  water  until  the  latter  has  become 
thoroughly  cool.  When  thus  tempered  to 
the  heat,  the  earthen  bean  pot  maybe  buried 
in  the  embers  without  danger  of  calamity. 

To  bake  beans  out-of-doors,  it  is  best  to 
let  them  cook  all  night.  If  this  is  to  be 
done,  begin  to  soak  them  during  the  day,  for 
they  will  need  no  less  than  eight  hours  in 
cold  water.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time, 
put  them  in  an  iron  pot  and  let  them  boil 
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until  they  commence  to  show  some  signs  of 
softening.  At  this  point,  transfer  them  to 
the  bean  pot,  adding  a  level  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  teacupful  of  molasses,  and  half  a 
teacupful  of  boiling  water  to  each  quart  of 
dry  beans  used. 

Into  the  top  insert  a  piece  of  salt  pork 
weighing  about  half  a  pound,  leaving  only 
the  well-scored  rind  exposed.  Then  fasten 
the  cover  securely  and  bury  the  bean  pot 
with  its  precious  contents  in  the  coals  and 
ashes  of  the  fire  until  it  is  time  to  call 
the  party  to  breakfast.  Good?  Well,  you 
can't  imagine  how  good  Boston  baked 
beans  can  taste  until  you  have  eaten  them 
cooked  in  this  fashion  after  a  sound  night's 
sleep  in  the  woods! 

REAL    CORN    BREAD 

As  an  accompaniment  to  the  baked 
beans,  especially  when  they  are  served  as  a 
breakfast  dish,  nothing  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate than  a  pot  of  the  genuine  South- 
ern "Owendaw"  corn  bread,  which  may  be 
prepared  with  comparatively  little  trouble. 
To  make  this  "bread"  mix  a  teacupful  of 
well-sifted  white  corn  meal  and  two  tea- 
cupfuls  of  cold  boiled  hominy  with  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk. 
Blend  the  ingredients  thoroughly  by  stir- 
ring; then  put  the  mixture  into  an  iron 
pot;  bury  it  in  the  ashes,  and  let  it  cook  for 
fully  an  hour.  When  done,  serve  it  by  big 
spoonfuls,  spreading  some  butter  over  it, 
and  you  will  have  a  dish  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

While  flour  should  always  be  taken  into 
camp  for  occasional  batter  cakes  and 
baking-powder  biscuits,  there  are  so  many 
ways  in  which  white  corn  meal  may  be 
utilized  that  it  should  never  be  omitted 
from  the  list  of  necessary  supplies.  When 
any  foods — like  fish,  croquettes,  etc.,  are 
to  be  fried,  the  meal  will  make  an  ideal  sub- 
stitute for  the  less  easily  obtainable  cracker 
crumbs,  while  a  camp  cook  who  does  not 
know  how  to  make  "johnnycakes,"  has 
not  yet  mastered  the  first  secret  of  his  art. 

To  make  "johnnycakes" — and  nothing 
could  be  better  with  the  fried  ham,  pork,  or 
bacon,  in  the  morning — take  the  necessary 
quantity  of  sifted  white  corn  meal  (yellow 
meal  will  not  answer  the  same  purpose) 
and  add  a  little  salt  and  sugar  by  way  of 


seasoning.  Mix  these  ingredients  well; 
then  add  enough  boiling  water  to  make  a 
thick  mush  and  stir  until  the  meal  has 
become  thoroughly  saturated.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  successful 
"johnnycake" — the  water  must  be  as  hot 
as  you  can  get  it,  so  that  the  meal  will  begin 
to  cook  the  moment  the  water  touches  it. 
When  mixed  sufficiently,  fry  in  the  form  of 
cakes,  turning  them  once  so  that  there  will 
be  a  substantial  crust  on  both  sides,  and 
serve  with  plenty  of  butter,  or  with  a  sauce 
made  of  milk,  flour,  and  water,  seasoned 
with  salt  and  butter  to  taste. 

When  you  are  camping  far  from  your 
source  of  supplies,  the  "meat"  question 
frequently  assumes  proportions  of  some 
importance.  Fish  is  good,  especially  when 
it  has  been  freshly  caught,  but  one  cannot 
eat  fish  all  the  time.  Even  when  it  is 
freshest,  the  palate  soon  tires  of  it,  and 
craves  the  flavor  of  meat. 

It  is  to  suit  this  requirement  that  most 
camping  parties  lay  in  a  supply  of  smoked 
and  salted  meats — ham,  bacon,  and  pork — 
and  it  is  from  these  that  the  cook  must 
devise  the  dishes  which  are  so  necessary 
if  the  members  of  his  party  are  to  be  kept 
in  good  health  and  temper — a  feat  not  easy 
of  attainment  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
too-frequent  use  of  the  frying  pan  is  quite 
as  objectionable  as  the  too-frequent  ap- 
pearance of  the  same  article  of  food. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  in- 
stead of  always  frying  the  pork  or  bacon, 
the  good  cook  sometimes  serves  the  meat 
in  the  form  of  a  stew  with  beans.  To 
make  this,  a  four-pound  piece  of  bacon  is 
soaked  in  cold  water  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
after  which  it  is  covered  with  warm  water 
in  which  it  is  boiled  for  about  an  hour  and 
a  half.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour, 
a  quart  of  previously  shelled  beans  are  put 
into  the  pot  with  the  bacon,  and  the 
mixture  is  cooked  until  the  beans  are 
soft,  when  meat  and  vegetables  are  served 
together.  If  desired,  dried  beans  may  be 
used  instead  of  those  fresh  from  the  garden, 
but  these  must  be  soaked  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  previously  in  cold  water  and  allowed 
to  boil  at  least  two  hours  before  the  bacon 
is  put  into  the  pot. 

A  pudding  made  from  the  dried  vege- 
tables— peas,  beans,  lentils,  etc.,  also  goes 
well  with  boiled  ham  or  bacon.  To  pre- 
pare this  dish,  soak  the  dried  seeds  in  cold 
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water  for  a  few  hours ;  then  bring  them  to  a 
boil  and  cook  them  until  they  are  so  soft 
that  they  can  be  mashed  to  a  paste. 
Season  this  paste  to  taste  with  minced 
onions,  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  such  herbs 
as  may  be  convenient;  place  the  result  in  a 
pudding  bag.  and  let  it  boil  in  the  pot  with 
the  bacon  for  an  hour  or  more. 

Peas,  beans,  or  lentils  may  also  be  used 
in  making  soups  that  are  both  palatable 
and  nourishing.  In  this  case,  soak  the 
seeds  for  ten  hours,  or  longer  if  necessary; 
then  place  them  in  the  pot  with  plenty  of 
cold  water — three  pints  of  water  to  a  pound 
of  the  vegetable  will  not  prove  too  much. 
Add  some  potatoes,  onions,  turnip,  carrot, 
and  some  celery,  if  you  have  it,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, introduce  a  good-sized  piece  of  bacon, 
or,  better  yet,  a  ham  bone  with  the  rem- 
nants of  the  ham  still  adhering  to  it. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and 
stir  the  mixture  frequently  during  the  three 
hours  that  it  must   remain  over  the  fire. 

However  partial  you  may  be  to  Irish 
stew,  Scotch  broth,  and  other  similar  con- 
coctions, you  will  never  know  how  delect- 
able such  a  dish  can  taste  until  you  have 
eaten  one  that  has  been  cooked  in  an  iron 
pot  in  the  ashes  and  embers  of  a  camp  fire. 
Try  with  all  the  patience  and  persistence 
imaginable  and  you  cannot  duplicate  that 
flavor  which  the  slow  process  of  cooking  in 
the  ashes  alone  can  give.  The  same  rule 
holds  with  the  broiling  of  meat.  Delicious 
though  it  may  be  when  broiled  over  a  hot 
coal  fire,  it  never  has  quite  the  flavor  that 
you  remember  if  you  have  cooked  it  over 
the  camp  fire  by  stringing  it  upon  a  stick,  a 
thin  layer  of  salt  pork  or  bacon  on  either 
side  of  each  strip  of  fresh  meat. 

If  by  any  chance  a  day  should  come  when 
you  find  that  the  salt  pork  is  the  only  meat 
that  you  can  obtain  for  breakfast,  or  even 
for  dinner,  there  is  really  no  reason  why 
you  should  despair,  for  if  you  are  a  good 
camp  cook,  you  certainly  must  know  how  to 
prepare  this  dish  in  such  manner  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  prove  acceptable  to  the 
hungry  company  assembled  at  your  board. 
Of  course,  you  would  not  fry  it  in  the  simple 
fashion  that  you  might  adopt  in  cooking  a 
slice  of  ham  or  bacon. 

Instead,  you  would  cut  the  pork  into 
thin  slices,  and  after  you  had  removed  the 
rind,  you  would  place  them  in  the  frying 
pan  and  pour  plenty  of  boiling  water  over 


them.  For  fully  ten  minutes  you  would 
let  them  lie  in  this  freshening  bath,  after 
which  you  would  pour  off  all  the  water,  and 
leaving  the  slices  of  meat,  would  let  them 
fry  until  they  were  well  browned  on  both 
sides.  Or,  perhaps,  if  you  wished  to  take 
more  pains,  you  would  dip  each  slice  of 
meat  in  a  batter  before  frying  it,  and  would 
then  serve  it  with  baked  potatoes  and  a 
thickened  milk  sauce. 

TRY    THIS    FOR    BREAKFAST 

Again,  some  morning  when  you  wish  to 
treat  your  company  to  a  unique  surprise, 
fry  some  salt  pork  with  the  potatoes  and 
watch  the  effect.  To  do  this,  first  cut  the 
pork  into  thin  slices  and  then  into  dice  not 
more  than  an  inch  square.  Fry  these  in 
their  own  fat  until  they  have  browned 
almost  enough;  then  cut  some  cold  boiled 
potatoes  into  dice  and  fry  them  while  you 
are  finishing  the  frying  of  the  pork.  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt  just  before  serving, 
and  you  will  have  a  dish  that  is  well  worth 
eating. 

There  are  almost  as  many  ways  of  mak- 
ing coffee  as  there  are  cooks  to  make  it,  and 
unfortunately  for  those  who  have  to  con- 
sume the  beverage,  not  all  the  coffee  that  is 
served  in  camp  can  properly  be  called  "fit 
to  drink."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  good 
coffee  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the 
world  to  make,  however,  this  is  a  difficulty 
that  may  be  quickly  overcome.  Simply 
put  the  freshly  ground  coffee  into  the  pot, 
allowing  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  coffee 
to  each  person.  Pour  the  water  over  it — 
two  cupfuls  of  cold  water  to  each  table- 
spoonful  of  coffee — and  let  the  mixture 
cook,  stirring  it  occasionally,  until  it  begins 
to  boil.  From  that  time,  do  no  more 
stirring,  but  let  the  coffee  boil  exactly  two 
minutes,  and  you  will  hear  no  more  com- 
plaints about  the  quality  of  the  breakfast 
beverage. 


Editor's  Note. — Owing  to  delay  in 
composition  certain  changes  in  the  article 
on  "Drawing  Wild  Birds  in  Their  Native 
Haunts  "  could  not  be  made  in  proof.  On 
page  566,  first  column,  seventh  line  read 
"families"  for  "genera";  page  570,  last 
line,  "  25  "  for  "40  "  ;  page  569,  seventh 
line,  "out  of"  for  "into";  tenth  line, 
"  deep  red  "  for  "  somber  blue,"  and  "bril- 
liant yellow"  for  "violent  purple." 


A    WOMAN'S    CAMPING    OUTFIT 

THE    THINGS    THAT    SHE    MUST    TAKE,   THOSE    THAT    SHE 
MAY  TAKE,  AND   A   FEW   SHE   SHOULD   NEVER  TAKE 

BY    SARA   STOKES   BAXTER 


WOMEN  have,  it  seems  to  me,  been 
neglected  in  the  many  articles 
which  appear  monthly  with  advice 
to  campers.  The  road  for  men  is  made  quite 
easy — they  are  told  what  they  will  need 
in  every  possible  woods  expedition,  while 
women  are  left  to  their  imaginations  and 
the  counsels  of  friends  with  no  more  expe- 
rience than  themselves  in  starting  on  their 
first  trip.  Many,  I  am  sure,  return  with 
the  feeling  that  the  hardships  are  too 
great,  the  life  too  tiring,  and  decide  upon 
leaving  such  pastimes  to  the  men,  all  be- 
cause they  have  been  dressed  unsuitably 
and  their  clothing  has  prevented  the  free- 
dom of  movement  so  necessary  to  enjoy- 
ment. 

Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  real  camping 
in  the  wilds,  not  of  a  tent  pitched  in  a 
grove  three  miles  from  town  where  a  drive 
of  a  few  minutes  will  bring  one  in  reach  of 
every  comfort.  It  is  my  intention  in  this 
article  to  explain  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
just  what  the  average  girl  or  woman  will 
find  best  to  take  as  her  personal  outfit  in  the 
most  common  trips  of  this  kind,  and  thus 
perhaps  open  to  many  the  means  of  a  pleas- 
anter  vacation  than  they  have  yet  known. 

The  conventional  clothing  is  in  every 
particular  unsuitable  for  life  in  the  woods, 
so  much  so  that  no  compromise  may  be 
made  and  one  cannot  start  from  the  city 
dressed  properly  for  both.  The  best  way 
is  to  look  up  some  quiet  little  town  near 
where  you  are  to  begin  the  rough  part  of 
your  trip,  leave  your  native  city  dressed  as 
usual  for  a  journey  and  pack  the  camping 
clothes  in  a  trunk.  Then,  on  reaching  the 
town  you  can  put  up  at  a  hotel  and  dress, 
leaving  the  city  paraphernalia  in  the  trunk 
to  be  stored  until  your  return  or  forwarded 
by  express  to  some  other  destination.  The 
trouble  that  this  arrangement  may  seem 
to  incur  beforehand  will  certainly  pay  in 
the  end,  for  the  comfort  of  having  only  a 


few  things  with  you,  and  those  all  practi- 
cal, is  not  to  be  described. 

A  woman  is  so  handicapped  unless  she 
can  get  around  as  easily  as  a  man  that  she 
is  of  very  little  help,  and  must  either  be  a 
drag  on  the  whole  party  or  become  worn 
out.  The  suit  which  I  describe  here  pro- 
vides for  the  greatest  freedom  possible  and 
still  sacrifices  nothing.  It  consists  of  coat, 
skirt,  and  knickerbockers,  all  of  the  same 
material.  The  best-looking  knickerbockers 
are  of  the  peg-top  variety,  cut  like  men's 
riding  breeches,  loose  about  the  hips  and 
snug  at  the  knees,  where  however,  they 
are  large  enough  to  make  kneeling  easy. 
Below  the  knee  they  button  in  a  cuff  of  the 
same  material,  over  which  golf  stockings 
are  folded. 

Those  knickerbockers  with  the  very  bag- 
gy knees  or  the  still  more  voluminous 
bloomers  are  unbecoming  to  the  average 
woman,  and  will  not  set  well  under  the 
skirt.  They  should  be  like  a  man's  in  ev- 
ery detail,  with  loops  for  a  leather  belt, 
and  pockets,  which  will  be  found  very  con- 
venient for  carrying  small  articles.  Noth- 
ing ready  made  will  do,  as  boys  or  men's 
breeches  never  fit  a  woman,  so  they  must  be 
made  to  measure.  If  they  are  ever  to  be 
worn  without  the  skirt,  the  work  will  be 
done  by  a  tailor  with  a  much  more  satis- 
factory result  than  if  a  dressmaker  is  em- 
ployed. There  is  no  difficulty  in  this  if  you 
choose  a  man  who  makes  divided  riding 
habits  for  women. 

As  a  rule  the  work  done  to  order  in  the 
tailoring  departments  of  any  but  the  high- 
est class  sporting-goods  stores  is  not  very 
satisfactory  and  is  generally  high  priced. 
A  dressmaker  can  fit  you  out  with  what 
will  do  if  you  expect  always  to  wear  your 
skirt,  but  unless  you  or  the  party  are 
strongly  prejudiced,  there  are  many  times 
when  the  skirt  is  better  dispensed  with. 
I  consider  going  down  a  rough  mountain 
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trail  on  foot  extremely  dangerous  in  a  skirt, 
for  no  matter  how  short  it  may  be  there  is 
risk  of  its  catching  on  some  projection 
when  a  jump  has  to  be  made.  Again,  it  is 
impossible  to  have  any  pleasure  trout  fish- 
ing unless  you  can  pull  the  waders  up  over 
the  knickerbockers  and  are  afterwards 
care-free  as  to  where  you  go. 

In  many  other  instances  it  would  be 
wise  for  women  to  overcome  their  objec- 
tion to  this  unconventional  way  of  dressing 
when  away  from  civilization.  A  well-made 
pair  of  knickerbockers  is  not  at  all  bad 
looking  on  most  women,  and  as  for  the 
rest,  the  aesthetic  side  is  soon  forgotten  in 
the  added  freedom.  However,  the  skirt  is 
so  short  as  not  to  be  in  the  way  except  for 
especially  rough  work;  for  it  reaches  only 
six  inches  below  the  knees  and  is  worn 
over  the  knickerbockers.  It  is  liable  to 
look  neater  if  opened  in  front  with  a  belt 
of  the  same  material  sewed  right  on  the 
skirt. 

While  the  coat  may  make  the  costume 
more  complete  and  look  better  than  a 
sweater  on  many  women,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  useful  enough  to  pay  for  its 
bulk  on  a  canoe  trip  or  where  it  is  necessary 
to  go  light.  In  case  of  rain  a  poncho,  de- 
scribed later,  takes  its  place  over  a  sweater. 
But  whenever  a  tramp  lies  through  thick 
woods,  where  a  sweater  would  catch  on 
brambles,  a  coat  is  indispensable.  If  de- 
cided on,  it  should  be  Norfolk  style,  ex- 
actly like  a  man's,  with  broad  shoulders 
and  big  pockets,  and  must  be  large  enough 
to  slip  easily  over  a  sweater. 

The  question  of  material  is  very  impor- 
tant, as,  unless  the  proposed  trip  is  one  on 
which  no  limit  is  placed  to  the  amount  car- 
ried, only  the  suit  which  is  worn  daily  may 
be  taken.  This  must  be  adapted  to  the 
worst  weather  possible  in  your  location  at 
that  time  of  the  year — a  cold  snap  or  rainy 
days  which  may  occur  in  most  parts  of  our 
country  in  summer  (California  excepted, 
of  course),  make  the  selection  of  a  heavy 
material  the  wisest.  It  is  never  impossible 
to  wear  even  on  hot  days  and  may  become 
necessary.  "Loden,"  a  heavy  imported 
cloth,  has  very  good  qualities.  It  is  so 
closely  woven  as  to  be  warm  enough  for 
winter  use  without  interlining  and  comes 
in  good  colors  which  are  somewhat  mottled 
and  thus  do  not  show  dirt. 

Also  it  is  subjected  to  a  process  which 


renders  it  as  rainproof  as  cloth  ever  is,  and 
even  when  wet,  its  imperviousness  to  the 
wind  and  the  wool  in  it  prevent  the  wearer 
from  feeling  cold.  It  does  not  stiffen  on 
drying,  and  retains  its  shape  as  no  ma- 
terial less  closely  woven  can  do,  besides 
wearing  like  iron,  thus  leaving  the  future 
camping  preparations  free  from  any 
thought  of  a  suit  for  many  seasons.  '  So, 
for  general  camping,  I  should  say  it  was 
the  best  material  if  its  price  did  not  put  it 
beyond  many  purses.  An  average  of  six 
and  one  half  yards  is  required  for  the  com- 
plete suit,  the  width  of  the  cloth  being 
fifty-six  inches  and  the  cost  per  yard  $5. 

CLOTH    A    CONSIDERATION 

Of  course,  any  heavy  woolen  material 
may  be  made  to  serve — the  closest  weaves 
and  mixed  colors  being  best,  as  showing  dirt 
the  least.  However,  for  tramping  through 
dense  woods  and  brush,  both  loden  and 
other  woolen  cloth  will  catch  burs  and 
brambles.  Corduroy  and  whipcord  have 
not  this  fault,  and  for  such  an  expedition 
would  be  very  preferable  even  though  they 
are  not  as  good  for  rainy  weather.  Cor- 
duroy becomes  very  stiff  when  dry,  and 
whipcord,  while  not  so  stiff,  wets  through 
easily  and  then  feels  cold.  It  is  impossible, 
I  believe,  to  find  a  material  which  will  shed 
burs  and  will  be  warm  when  wet.  Beyond 
a  doubt  khaki  is  the  best  all-round  material 
for  camping  in  California  and  sections  of 
the  country  where  one  is  sure  not  to  meet 
with  rain  or  a  drop  of  temperature  during 
the  summer  months.  An  extra  suit  of  this 
is  excellent  on  any  trip  where  there  is  no 
lack  of  room  and  more  than  one  may  be 
taken.  Such  is  usually  not  the  case,  how- 
ever. 

Footwear  may  be  our  next  consideration. 
A  pair  of  elk  or  moose-skin  boots,  reaching 
to  two  or  three  inches  below  the  knee,  is  a 
good  investment.  They  cost  from  $8 
up  and  are  serviceable  in  most  kinds  of  life 
in  the  woods.  Even  on  riding  trips  they 
are  better  than  the  conventional  riding 
boots,  which  fit  so  loosely  around  the  ankle 
that  the  necessary  walking  is  difficult.  The 
tongue  is  sewed  in  on  both  sides  all  the 
way  up,  inside  the  row  of  eyes,  so  no  water 
may  work  througk.  They  are  thoroughly 
saturated  with  oil,  which  makes  them  fairly 
waterproof — that  is,  you  can  walk  in  the 
rain  for  some  time  without  wetting   them 
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through,  but  they  are  not  proof  against 
hours  of  wetting  or  a  good  soaking  from  a 
misstep  into  water. 

Get  an  extra  can  of  grease  when  you  buy 
the  boots,  as  they  will  need  new  oiling  every 
little  while  to  keep  the  leather  well  filled. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  having  hooks 
instead  of  eyelets  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
boots — they  are  liable  to  catch  on  the  skirt 
If  the  eyelets  are  not  placed  too  near  to- 
gether it  takes  very  little  longer  to  do  the 
lacing.  Strips  of  rawhide  are  always  fur- 
nished instead  of  strings  with  this  kind  of 
footwear.  The  soles  should  be  heavy  and 
the  heels  low.  Thick  stockings  will  be 
found  much  more  comfortable,  as  will  be 
explained,  so  the  boots  must  be  large,  and 
should  be  well  broken  in  before  leaving 
home.  A  reminder  is  hardly  necessary  of 
what  a  kill-joy  a  pair  of  new  ill-fitting  shoes 
may  be.  However,  the  soft  moose  or  elk 
skin  adjusts  itself  quickly  to  the  feet,  and 
makes  a  most  comfortable  walking  boot. 

LOOK   WELL   TO   THE    FEET 

For  mountain  climbing  and  wherever  an 
unusually  good  foothold  is  necessary,  hob- 
nails should  be  driven  into  the  soles  and 
heels.  Besides  the  boots,  an  extra  outfit 
for  the  feet  should  be  provided.  Nothing 
is  so  restful  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's 
tramp  as  to  change  the  heavy  boots,  very 
likely  wet,  for  something  else.  Ankle-high, 
laced  moccasins  of  heavy  buckskin  fill  ev- 
ery requirement  in  this  line,  and  may  be 
bought  for  $3  at  the  sporting-goods 
houses.  One  can  use  them  with  the  great- 
est comfort  all  the  time  around  the  camp 
or  in  a  canoe  except  when  it  rains.  They 
are  easily  wet  through,  however,  and  then 
become  extremely  slippery.  Otherwise, 
they  stick  to  smooth  rocks  much  better 
than  do  heavy-soled  boots. 

With  moccasins  it  is  best  to  wear  two 
pairs  of  stockings,  or  rather  one  pair  of 
woolen  socks,  and  over  these  long  golf 
stockings  which  meet  and  fold  over  the 
cuffs  of  the  knickerbockers.  With  the 
boots  only  a  pair  of  golf  stockings  is  needed. 
Women  are  foolish  to  avoid  the  rough 
warm  stockings  which  men  always  use  in 
the  woods.  They  are  a  great  protection  to 
the  feet  from  chafing  and  prevent  them 
from  becoming  chilled  when  wet.  For  a 
long  tramp  they  are  much  easier  on  the 


feet  than  anything  thinner.  Only  a  single 
change  of  stockings  is  necessary  since  one 
pair  may  be  washed  as  often  as  desired. 
On  a  tramp  a  clean  pair  must  be  put  on 
every  morning  and  washed  at  night — it  is 
well  also  to  bathe  the  feet  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  and  thus  keep  them  in  good  condition. 
Two  pairs  of  golf  stockings  and  two  of 
heavy  woolen  socks  will  be  found  right  for 
a  trip  of  a  month  or  less. 

Whatever  waists  are  taken  must  be  dark 
in  color.  White  is  absolutely  unservice- 
able and  not  to  be  considered.  Once  worn 
it  only  takes  up  storage  room  and  cannot 
be  laundered  so  as  to  look  fit  to  wear. 
Two  of  flannel  in  dark  blue,  gray,  or  brown, 
to  match  the  suit,  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
trip  of  any  length,  and  if  of  fairly  heavy 
material  may  be  washed  when  necessary. 
However,  if  intensely  warm  weather  is  ex- 
pected one  waist  of  a  dark-colored  linen  is 
advisable.  In  case  it  is  thought  best  to 
take  two  of  these  linen  waists  only  one  of 
the  flannel  will  be  needed.  They  may  be 
made  after  any  fashion  desired,  but  a 
man's  negligee  shirt  looks  well  with  the 
rough  costume  and  allows  the  greatest 
freedom.  It  is,  therefore,  the  best  style 
to  copy. 

The  soft  turn-over  collar  is  of  the  same 
material  as  the  waist  and  made  on  it.  A 
tie  of  any  sort  preferred  is  worn  with  it. 
The  sleeves  are  without  fullness  and  are 
buttoned  at  the  cuffs,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  easily  lost  link  buttons.  And  here 
a  word  of  warning  is  in  place:  Do  not  wear 
jewelry  of  any  description.  Rings,  pins, 
and  gold  watches  are  very  foolish  posses- 
sions in  the  woods.  These  should  be  left  at 
home  and  a  dollar  watch  bought. 

A  gray-felt  cowboy  sombrero  makes  a 
serviceable  hat.  When  not  in  use  it  is  eas- 
ily stowed  away  in  a  very  small  space  with- 
out the  least  injury.  It  will  cover  the  hair 
completely  in  case  of  rain  and  may  be 
pulled  down  on  any  side  to  shade  the  eyes 
when  the  sun  is  troublesome.  As  a  rule  it 
looks  well  pinned  up  on  one  side.  An 
elastic  sewed  on  it  and  worn  under  the  hair 
in  back  (just  as  children  do)  will  be  found 
a  better  means  of  keeping  the  hat  on  se- 
curely than  the  use  of  hat  pins,  also  far  less 
dangerous  in  case  of  a  fall.  A  good  way 
to  wear  the  hair  for  this  is  to  tie  the  pom- 
padour firmly  on  top,  braid  the  rest,  roll 
it  up  and  tie  again  at  the  neck.     It  may 
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be  so  arranged  in  the  morning  for  all  day 
with  no  further  need  of  attention  and  ne- 
cessitates no  hairpins  or  side  combs.  On 
especially  windy  days  a  ribbon  bound 
around  the  head  will  keep  the  loose  hair 
out  of  one's  eyes.  In  this  way  a  woman 
stays  in  as  good  trim  as  a  man,  and  need 
not  have  her  personal  appearance  on  her 
mind. 

The  question  of  underclothes  is  very 
simple.  No  corsets  of  any  kind  should  be 
taken  and  no  lingerie.  Men's  or  boys' 
style  underwear  should  be  worn,  preferably 
in  two  pieces.  Three  suits  will  be  plenty, 
and  in  general  it  is  advisable  to  have  two 
of  these  medium  weight.  This  is  warm 
enough  for  the  average  cool  day  in  summer, 
and  two  suits  may  be  worn  at  the  same 
time  if  necessary.  The  third  should  be 
either  very  heavy  winter  weight  or  the 
lightest  summer  weight  according  to  the 
time  of  year  and  the  climate.  Both  will 
never  be  necessary. 

Now  for  the  extras  which  you  may  or 
may  not  wear  often,  but  which  must  al- 
ways be  taken  except  under  very  unusual 
conditions  of  climate.  A  sweater  is  one 
of  these,  and  a  good  heavy  one  is  the  only 
kind  worth  having.  As  most  people  know 
there  are  two  styles  from  which  to  choose: 
that  with  the  high  neck  more  generally 
worn  by  men;  and  that  which  buttons  in 
front  and  is  cut  out  at  the  neck.  The  lat- 
ter is  much  more  convenient  for  a  woman 
to  use,  as  it  does  not  have  to  be  pulled  on 
over  the  head.  It  may  be  wisely  chosen 
when  there  is  need  of  something  to  slip  on 
and  off  easily  for  extra  warmth  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  and  seriously  cold 
weather  is  not  expected.  In  our  Northern 
woods,  however,  even  in  summer,  there  are 
days  when  the  heavy  high-necked  sweater 
is  gratefully  tugged  on  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  removed  reluctantly  at  night. 
At  such  times  the  jacket  would  be  entirely 
insufficient.  The  warmth  of  the  wool  snug 
around  the  neck  is  the  greatest  comfort 
and  compensates  for  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  sweater  is  put  on. 

The  poncho  pays  best  of  all  for  the  room 
it  occupies  when  not  used,  because  by  keep- 
ing one  dry  when  it  rains  it  prevents  the 
necessity  of  taking  changes  of  all  other 
clothing.  The  old-style  poncho  was  sim- 
ply a  heavy  rubber  blanket  with  a  slit  cut 
in  the  center  to  admit  the  head.      It  is  used 


in  the  army  and  is  very  good  for  horseback 
riding,  since  the  reins  may  pass  underneath 
it  and  the  hands  are  thus  kept  dry.  It  is 
useful,  too,  where  a  rubber  blanket  is  need- 
ed, but  this  is  not  the  case  if  the  tent  and 
duffle  bag,  which  I  will  describe,  are  used, 
and  the  new  adaptation  of  the  old  poncho, 
known  as  the  rubber  or  automobile  shirt  is 
better  for  general  camping  purposes  (sold 
at  most  rubber  and  sporting-goods  houses 
for  from  $5.50  to  $9— a  good  quality 
being  best  in  the  end). 

It  is  made  of  very  light  rubber,  packs 
into  a  small  space,  and  has  sleeves  with 
elastic  wristbands  so  that  the  arms  are  per- 
fectly free  and  dry.  The  neck  is  finished 
in  various  ways,  but  always  with  a  stand- 
ing collar  to  fit  close.  It  goes  on  over  the 
head  just  like  the  old-fashioned  poncho  so 
as  to  avoid  any  more  open  space  than  is 
necessary,  and  is  made  large  to  fit  anyone. 
It  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  well  be- 
low the  tops  of  the  boots  which  are  always 
worn  instead  of  the  moccasins  in  the  rain. 
Dressed  in  this  way,  with  the  felt  hat  en- 
tirely covering  the  hair,  one  may  be  out  in 
the  rain  all  day  without  the  slightest  dis- 
comfort. This  is  perhaps  a  new  idea  with 
the  average  woman. 


INCIDENTALS    TO    THINK   ABOUT 

Gloves  are  not  necessary,  except  on  a 
riding  trip,  unless  the  weather  is  extremely 
cold.  But  an  old  pair  of  heavy  kid  will  be 
found  convenient  to  use  while  cooking  over 
a  camp  fire  and  in  handling  hot  kettles. 
For  handkerchiefs,  a  couple  of  white  ones 
may  be  taken,  but  the  constant  washing 
necessary  to  keep  them  presentable  will 
make  the  bandanna  much  more  popular 
with  most  people.  This  is  a  valuable  in- 
stitution, for  it  may  be  used  as  a  napkin  at 
table,  as  a  towel  when  the  real  ones  are 
packed,  and  as  a  covering  for  the  head 
worn  pirate-fashion  on  a  windy  day — all 
this,  besides  its  obvious  use  as  a  handker- 
chief.    Two  of  these  will  be  enough. 

Perhaps  the  cold  nights  in  the  woods  will 
present  another  problem  to  the  inexperi- 
enced woman.  Again  it  is  simply  a  case  of 
copying  the  men,  who  seem  to  have  the 
only  clothing  suitable  for  camping.  A  pair 
of  heavy  woolen  pajamas  held  down  with 
the  extra  pair  of  golf  stockings  pulled  up 
over  the  legs  are  the  only  practical  night 
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clothing.  If  you  can  depend  on  the 
weather  being  mild  every  night,  the  pa- 
jamas could  be  made  of  thinner  material, 
but  a  woman's  nightgown  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  may  seem  strange  to  advise 
only  one  pair  of  night  clothes  for  a  month's 
use,  but  when  one  realizes  that  one  pair 
may  be  kept  as  clean  as  six,  if  washed  as 
often,  the  wisdom  of  carrying  the  smaller 
number  is  evident. 

The  underclothes,  stockings,  handker- 
chiefs, and  sometimes  the  waists  must  all 
be  washed,  if  the  number  I  prescribe  of 
each  is  adhered  to.  Should  any  cover  for 
the  head  at  night  be  thought  wise,  a  boy's 
toboggan  cap,  with  the  tassel  cut  off, 
makes  an  excellent  nightcap  and  covers  the 
ears.  Even  though  going  with  a  party  by 
whom  other  parts  of  the  equipment  are 
supplied,  you  may  be  called  on  to  furnish 
your  own  sleeping  outfit.  A  woman  who 
is  not  used  to  roughing  it  may  rind  the 
ground  hard  even  when  boughs  or  moss 
are  used  to  soften  it.  There  are  two  ways 
of  overcoming  this  if  the  trip  allows  the 
extra  equipment.  An  air  mattress  is  very 
comfortable  but  requires  a  pump  and  the 
bother  of  blowing  it  up,  and  costs  from 
$21  to  $27 — secondly,  a  folding  camp  cot 
costs  $2.50  (at  all  sporting-goods  stores) 
and  is  not  quite  as  soft.  For  a  permanent 
camp,  instead  of  either  of  these,  one  may 
take  a  bag  of  ticking  shaped  like  an  empty 
mattress,  6x2^  feet,  and  fill  it  with  grass, 
leaves,   or  moss. 

Of  course,  those  who  find  it  easy  to  sleep 
under  any  conditions  will  scorn  such  lux- 
uries, but  a  good  night's  rest  is  important 
or  no  benefit  is  derived  from  the  trip.  An 
empty  pillow  case  of  dark-colored  denim 
may  be  filled  with  a  sweater  and  other  soft 
clothing  to  make  a  good  pillow.  For  cov- 
ering, two  heavy  double  blankets,  narrow 
width,  will  generally  be  sufficient.  They 
may  be  pinned  together  down  both  sides 
with  large  horse-blanket  safety  pins,  thus 
forming  a  bag,  open  at  one  end. 

If  the  tent  has  a  floor  nothing  need  be 
provided  for  covering  the  bedding.  By  all 
means  have  this  convenience  if  possible. 
The  floor  is  made  of  heavy  brown  water- 
proof canvas  sewed  to  the  walls  of  the  tent 
on  three  sides,  the  front  being  left  free  and 
fitted  with  a  sill  six  inches  high.  The  result 
is  a  perfectly  dry  tent  at  all  times,  a  com- 


fort which  I  would  put  above  that  of  being 
able  to  build  a  fire  inside,  and  is  a  protection 
against  snakes  and  everything  that  crawls. 
The  bedding  may  be  laid  out  on  the  floor 
and  rolled  up  with  the  tent  when  camp  is 
moved,  thus  keeping  it  entirely  covered 
with  waterproof  material.  It  is  rarely  nec- 
essary for  a  woman  to  make  a  decision  on 
tents,  cooking  outfits,  etc.,  since  the  men  of 
the  party  would  naturally  attend  to  such 
matters  themselves;  however,  should  any 
information  of  this  kind  be  desired,  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  "Camp  and  Trail,"  by 
Stewart  Edward  White,  and  to  "Camping 
and  Woodcraft,"  by  Horace  Kephart. 

Finally,  we  may  consider  the  numerous 
toilet  articles  and  the  best  way  to  carry 
them.  If  there  is  possible  space  for  it,  one 
dark-colored  Turkish  towel  is  fine,  especial- 
ly if  there  is  to  be  any  swimming.  Lack- 
ing the  room,  one  dark-colored  towel  of 
crash  will  be  all  that  is  needed.  Hand 
mirror,  comb  and  brush,  tooth  brush,  nail 
brush,  soap,  wash  cloth,  and  tooth  powder 
in  a  metal  box  (not  glass)  may  be  carried 
conveniently  in  a  rubber  toilet  case,  pro- 
curable at  drug  stores,  or  in  small  water- 
proof provision  bags  sold  by  the  sport- 
ing goods  dealers  at  about  fifteen  cents 
apiece.  One  of  these  bags  may  also  be 
used  to  hold  whatever  medicines  are  thought 
necessary,  tablet  form  being  the  most  prac- 
tical. 

Suit  cases  and  valises  are  entirely  im- 
practicable for  use  in  the  woods,  even  in  a 
permanent  camp.  They  are  not  water- 
proof, are  too  ungainly  to  pack  well  in  a 
given  space,  take  up  too  much  room  for 
the  amount  they  hold,  are  too  heavy  when 
empty,  and  will  not  stand  the  banging  and 
rough  wear  they  are  sure  to  get.  A  duffle 
bag  of  brown  waterproof  canvas  answers 
every  requirement,  and  may  be  checked  on 
the  train  anywhere. 

There  are  other  things  readily  thought 
of  by  each  woman  which  she  will  want  to 
add  to  this  list.  They  are  not  general 
though,  and  some  will  want  them  where 
many  others  will  not.  I  speak  of  such  things 
as  notebook,  kodak,  fishing  rod,  rifle,  etc. 
However,  the  personal  articles  which  each 
one  needs  during  a  month  or  more  of  woods 
life  have  all  been  considered  I  believe,  and 
thus  prepared,  I  think,  many  women  could 
enjoy  to  the  full  such  a  vacation. 
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Dallas,  Texas. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — Is  there  any  company  which 
takes  risks  on  thoroughbred  registered 
dogs  ?  There  is  a  good  opening  for  a  con- 
cern of  this  kind  here  in  Texas. 

Sincerely, 

G.  H.  McH. 

We  learn  that  there  is  no  insurance  com- 
pany in  America  that  takes  risks  on  thor- 
oughbred registered  dogs.  The  Continent- 
al Club  has  discussed  the  forming  of  such 
a  company  several  times,  but  so  far  with- 
out results.  The  reasons  for  the  absence 
of  any  insurance  company  for  registered 
dogs  are  the  high  mortality  of  these  dogs 
and  the  difficulty  of  securing  data  regarding 
length  of  life  sufficiently  reliable  to  justify 
making  a  working  rate.  — H.  W. 


Prescott,  Arizona. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — The  newspapers  say  former 
President  Roosevelt  is  killing  in  large  num- 
bers all  kinds  of  game,  including  monkeys 
and  zebras.  This  is  too  bad.  He  is  set- 
ting a  disastrous  example  to  the  sportsmen 
of  the  world,  which  is  bound  to  be  followed 
by  many. 

Sincerely, 

W.  N.  W. 

We  are  glad  you  wrote  us  regarding  the 
reports  from  Africa,  which  have  to  do  with 
the  doings  of  former  President  Roosevelt. 
In  rendering  judgment  at  this  time,  upon 
the  methods  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  you  should 
first  be  sure  that  you  know  the  facts.  In 
the  matter  of  his  shooting  zebras,  monkeys, 
and  other  animals,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  these  are  simply  newspaper  reports. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  insisted,  when  he  entered 
the    African    hunting    grounds,    that    the 


newspapers  should  be  read  with  many 
grains  of  salt  when  they  told  what  he  had 
done. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  many  of  the  reports  describing  the 
doings  of  the  former  President  are  more  or 
less  fabrication.  Even  if  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  killed  some  monkeys  and  zebras,  we 
do  not  see  that  he  has  necessarily  done  any- 
thing wrong.  He  did  not  go  to  Africa 
purely  as  a  sportsman.  He  is  also  acting 
as  faunal  naturalist  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  — H.  W. 


Blowout,  Texas. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — I  am  an  enthusiastic  reader  of 
your  magazine  and  you  may  render  me  a 
service  by  giving  me  all  the  information 
about  the  South  American  republic  Bo- 
livia you  can.  What  opportunities  could 
it  offer  to  a  young  stockman  and  farmer? 
I  would  appreciate  any  information  as  to 
the  value  of  land  and  labor,  and  about 
climate,  schools,  etc. 

Very  truly  yours, 
A.  R.  G. 

From  what  I  can  learn  from  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  the  soil  of  Bolivia  is  tillable 
and  rich,  but  markets  and  facilities  are  so 
poor  that  it  is  very  far  from  a  paying  prop- 
osition for  a  stockman  and  farmer.  Land 
is  valued  at  from  $i  to  $100  an  acre  in  the 
rural  districts,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
location.  The  climate  is  good,  excepting 
for  the  rainy  months.  The  schools  are  poor 
and  few. 

Taking  it  altogether,  it  is  not  a  very  hope- 
ful outlook  for  an  American,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
South  American  authorities  to  induce  set- 
tlers to  enter.  — H.  W. 
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Springfield,  111. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — Any  advice  you  can  give  me 
regarding  bass  nshing  lakes  in  Minnesota 
will  be  gratefully  received. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  G.  S. 

In  response  to  your  inquiry  regarding 
bass  nshing  in  Minnesota,  I  would  advise 
that  the  best  place  I  know  is  at  Camp 
Recreation,  on  Elbow  Lake,  Dorset,  Hub- 
bard County,  Minn.  This  is  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  great  Mantrap  Valley,  and  is  the 
southernmost  link  of  the  Mantrap  chain  of 
lakes. 

I  have  written  Mr.  A.  G.  Irwin,  pro- 
prietor of  the  camp,  to  send  you  booklet 
and  full  information  about  his  place,  and  I 
feel  sure  you  would  make  no  mistake  in 
selecting  this  location.  The  rates  are 
reasonable  and  the  service  first  class.  If 
for  any  reason  this  is  not  just  what  you  are 
looking  for,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me 
again.  — -H.  W. 


Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — In  the  June  number  of  Out- 
ing I  have  read  with  real  delight  the 
article  by  E.  P.  Powell  entitled  "Straw- 
berries and  Cherries."  In  the  early  part 
of  this  essay,  Dr.  Johnson  is  credited  with 
the  remark  that  "God  could  have  made  a 
better  berry,  but  doubtless  God  never  did." 

Now,  doubtless  Dr.  Johnson  could  have 
written  that,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  he 
ever  did  he  should  have  used  quotation 
marks.  Dr.  Johnson  lived  1709-84.  Writ- 
ing about  1650  Isaak  Walton,  in  book 
four  of  "The  Compleat  Angler,"  quotes 
that  saying,  ascribing  it  to  Dr.  Boteler — 
probably  an  alias  of  Dr.  Butler  of  Cam- 
bridge University  (1535-1618). 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  D.  H. 

Mr.  Powell  has  read  your  letter  and 
writes  me  as  follows: — "Mr.  H.  is  undoubt- 
edly correct,  as  far  back  as  he  goes.  But 
don't  you  think  this  is  one  of  the  axioms 
that  lie  at  the  very  core  of  dietary  liter- 
ature? Don't  you  suppose  that  human 
folk  always  say  something  of  this  sort  over 
a  dish  of  good  strawberries?  I  can 
imagine  it  to  be  the  sentiment  of  our  old 
Jutland  and  Zealand  forefathers,  before 
they  got  out  of  forest  life — strawberries 
and  wild  honey!  The  fact  is,  I  keep  a  lot 
of  these  fine  old  handed-down  good  things 
in  a  bin,  and  when  I  want  one  I  just  reach 
in  and  take  it,  without  much  reference  to 
the  original  owner. 


"Dr.  Johnson  comes  in  handy  as  a 
possible  claimant,  and  then  you  know  Mr. 
H.  is  rarely  around  to  find  me  out.  I  am 
willing,  on  a  pinch,  to  say  that  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  'Beautiful  Snow' — unless  possibly  I 
wrote  it  myself.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
some  future  writer  in  Outing,  say  two 
hundred  years  from  now,  will  attribute  to 
us.     Such  is  the  possibility  of  immortality. 

"Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  common 
property  in  wit — a  sort  of  intellectual  com- 
munism? How  long  before  a  really  smart 
thing  ought  to  revert  to  the  public  ?  I  do 
not  see  why  Job  has  any  longer  a  private 
claim  on  his  magnificent  poem.  Have  we 
got  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  time  putting 
quotation  marks  around  Solomon's  saws!" 
Shakespeare  is  Bacon  already;  and  by  and 
by  we  shall  find  out  that  the  best  of  his 
good  things  were  simply  a  sort  of  con- 
glomerate intellectual  collection,  drawn  to 
him  from  all  the  past  ages  as  a  magnet 
draws  iron  filings.  Please  tell  Mr.  H.  that 
I  am  glad  he  likes  my  work,  and  that  I  own 
up  the  correction."  — H.  V  . 


Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Herbert  Whyte: 

Dear  Sir — Will  you  give  me  information 
as  to  the  cost  of  a  two  weeks'  canoe  trip 
from  Norcross  on  the  Bangor  and  Aroos- 
took R.R.  to  Fort  Kent,  Me.,  through 
Pemedumcook  and  Chesuncook  Lakes  and 
down  the  Allegash  River,  returning  from 
Fort  Kent  by  rail?  Would  one  guide  be 
sufficient  for  two  people  on  such  a  trip  or 
would  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
guide  and  cartoe  for  each  person?  Does 
the  guide  furnish  tent  and  cooking  outfit 
besides  canoe  ?  Are  the  charges  for  a  guide 
any  more  for  two  persons  than  for  a  single 
person  ? 

Are  there  camps  along  the  route  I  have 
mentioned  where  we  could  procure  pro- 
visions or  would  it  be  necessary  to  buy  our 
supply  before  starting  on  our  trip  ?  Could 
you  tell  me  the  proper  clothing,  etc.,  to 
take  on  such  a  trip,  and  also  where  should 
I  write  to  procure  a  good  guide?  Would 
the  guide's  fare  have  to  be  paid  by  us  from 
Fort  Kent  back  to  Norcross  by  rail,  if  our 
two  weeks'  trip  only  included  the  water 
route  between  those  places? 

If  you  can  tell  me  as  near  as  possible 
what  the  cost  of  such  a  trip  would  be,  per 
person,  from  Norcross  to  Fort  Kent,  for 
guide,  food,  etc.,  vou  will  greatly  oblige, 

H.  G.  H. 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  2d,  and  in 
reply  would  say  that  the  trip  you  have  laid 
out  is  a  decidedly  pleasant  one,  and  not  at 
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To  brag  little, — to  show  well,  to 
crow  gently,  if  in  luck, — to  pay  up, 
to  own  up,  and  to  shut  up,  if  beaten, 
are  the  virtues  of  a  sporting  man. 
— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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BASEBALL    AS    THE    BLEACHERS    LIKE    IT 

BY   C.    E.    VAN   LOAN 

Baseball   Reporter  for  the   New    York   American 


]HE  man  in  the  box  of- 
fice, whose  swift,  mon- 
ey-changing fingers  play 
on  the  pulse  of  the 
amusement-loving  pub- 
lic, will  tell  you  that  a 
baseball  franchise  in  a 
large  city  is  a  "  mint."  The  man  in  the 
box  office  cares  little  for  sport ;  he  views 
it  with  the  sordid  eye  of  one  who  thinks 
in  figures  and  dreams  in  dollars.  Those 
who  make  a  study  of  the  great  business 
of  providing  amusement  for  a  nation, 
will  tell  you  that  where  other  outdoor 
sports  and  "  attractions  "  count  their 
devotees  by  tens,  baseball  drags  its  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  through  the 
turnstiles.  There  must  be  some  good 
reason  for  this  state  of  affairs. 

The  same  men  sit  on  the  bleachers 
day  after  day,  their  straw  hats  tilted 
down  over  keen  eyes,  their  fingers  fum- 
bling score  cards  and  pencils.  Everything 
that  the  gallery  is  to  the  stage,  the 
bleachers  are  to  the  diamond.  The  most 
merciless  critic  may  be  found  somewhere 


behind  first  or  third  base  where  he  can 
see  everything  which  happens.  The 
grand  stand  may  be  all  very  well  for  the 
thin-skinned  ones  who  must  mingle  per- 
sonal comfort  with  their  amusement ; 
the  true  baseball  fan  sits  on  the  bleach- 
ers, trimmed  down  to  his  shirt  sleeves. 
No  wire  nettings  in  front  of  him,  if 
you  please. 

Why  is  he  there  day  after  day?  He 
can  hope  to  see  nothing  absolutely  new, 
for  in  the  present  high  stage  of  its  devel- 
opment, professional  baseball  has  reached 
a  point  where  one  new  play  a  season 
is  the  average.  What  is  the  lure  of  this 
mighty  magnet — this  thing,  half  sport, 
half  business,  which  draws  its  millions 
of  dollars  every  year? 

Is  it  the  science  of  the  game — the  in- 
side baseball? 

Nine  tenths  of  the  men  who  go  to 
the  theater  hope  for  one  of  two  things: 
they  want  to  be  amused  or  thrilled. 
The  problem  play  does  not  appeal  to 
the  man  who  has  found  life  its  own 
problem. 
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The  man  who  goes  to  the  race  track 
for  an  afternoon's  sport  and  does  not 
sell  his  interest  for  a  bookmaker's  ticket 
hopes  to  see  a  great  race  with  a  nose-and- 
nose  finish  and  three  horses  driving  at 
the  wire. 

Patrons  of  the  gentle  art  of  the 
lamented  Queensberry,  hoot  two  clever 
men,  who  spar  for  points  without  damage 
or  gore.  These  are  the  same  men  who 
make  baseball  profitable;  what  then  do 
they  see  in  the  national  game? 

Problem  Plays  on  the  Diamond 

For  example:  it  is  the  ninth  inning; 
the  score  is  1  to  o,  and  it  has  been  a 
battle  of  the  pitchers  from  the  clang  of 
the  gong.  There  have  been  a  few  scat- 
tering hits,  a  few  brilliant  bits  of  in- 
dividual fielding,  and  many  weak  flies 
hoisted  into  the  air.  It  has  been  a  very 
scientific  contest  from  first  to  last — so 
full  of  science  that  there  has  been  little 
else.  Ask  your  bleacher  friend  what  he 
thinks  of  that  sort  of  a  game. 

"  We-ell,"  he  will  say,  "  Matty  was 
good  to-day  and  so  was  the  other  fellow. 
We  won,  of  course,  but.  ..." 

Behind  that  "  but  "  lurks  the  secret 
of  the  whole  thing,  the  power  of  the 
game  over  its  millions  of  devotees.  The 
melodrama  had  been  lacking;  the  sen- 
sational plays  which  stir  the  blood,  the 
long  sharp  hits  and  the  brilliant  catches. 
It  had  been  a  problem  play  with  two 
stars  in  the  cast  and  sixteen  walking 
gentlemen. 

Now  then,  watch  your  friend  in  the 
last  half  of  the  eighth  inning  with  the 
score  3  to  2  against  the  home  team,  two 
men  out  and  the  bases  filled.  It  has 
been  a  slashing  contest,  full  of  free  hit- 
ting, sharp  fielding,  and  the  brilliant 
double  plays  which  hold  the  score  in 
small  figures. 

The  hard-hitting  outfielder  of  the 
home  team  is  at  bat.  Your  friend  is 
out  on  the  edge  of  his  seat.  Any  sort 
of  a  safe  hit  means  a  tied  score;  a  long 
single  might  win  the  game,  and  a  dou- 
ble .  .  .  your  friend  hopes  for  a  double! 
Watch  his  eyes  when  the  umpire's  right 
arm  jerks  upward  as  the  first  ball  splits 
the  plate. 

"Aw,    what    was    he    waiting    for? 


Might  have  known  the  first  ball  would 
be  a  groover !  "  Your  friend  seems 
peevish. 

One  ball.  Wild  cheering.  Two 
balls.  A  demonstration  and  yells  of 
"  Going  Up!"  Ah!  He  missed  that 
one!  Well,  he  still  has  the  big  one  left. 
Three  balls. 

From  the  box  back  of  first  base  comes 
the  sharp  bark  of  the  coacher. 

"  Three  and  two  now,  ole  boy!  Three 
and  two !     Make  him  be  good !  " 

Watch  your  friend  now.  He  has 
stopped  breathing.  His  cigar  is  dying 
an  unpleasant  death.  He  does  not  care. 
Three  and  two!  He  has  eyes  and  ears 
and  a  taste  for  one  thing  only — the 
drama  spread  out  before  him. 

Once  more  the  gray-clad  pitcher  cud- 
dles the  ball  to  his  chest,  nodding  slight- 
ly in  answer  to  the  catcher's  signal.  Up 
goes  his  foot,  back  goes  his  body  from 
the  hips,  a  forward  lunge,  and  the  arm 
snaps  out  in  a  half  circle  like  a  powerful 
spring  uncoiled.  The  ball  flies  straight 
for  the  catcher's  mitt  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  three  base  runners  flash  in- 
to motion.  Three  and  two  and  two 
men  down — nothing  to  do  but  run. 

The  batter  pivots  with  a  mighty 
swing,  there  is  a  splitting  crack  as  wood 
meets  leather,  and  a  white  dot  shoots 
out  over  the  second  baseman's  head, 
mocking  his  futile  leap.  The  center 
fielder  is  sheering  off  toward  right,  rac- 
ing with  a  forlorn  hope  and  the  right 
fielder,  wiser  still,  is  already  on  his  way 
toward  the  fence. 

Delirium  on  the  Bleachers 

How  about  your  friend  now?  There 
he  is,  standing  up  in  his  place  and  tear- 
ing the  air  with  a  series  of  Comanche 
war  whoops.  All  around  you  men,  and 
women  too,  are  screaming  unintelligible 
words.  The  man  beside  you  who  gave 
you  such  a  nasty  look  when  you  stepped 
on  his  feet,  hammers  you  between  the 
shoulder  blades  and  bellows  into  your 
ear: 

"  A  triple  with  bases  full!  A  triple! 
What  do  you  know  about  that,  eh?  " 

What  is  the  attraction  in  baseball? 
Your  answer  is  out  there  on  the  bleach- 
ers,   several    thousand    strong.      Those 


IT  S    A    CLOSE    CALL,   BUT    THE    UMPIRE    IS    THERE    TO    SEE    IT    AND    THE    MAN 

IS    SAFE. 


leaping,  howling,  white-shirted  dervishes 
have  given  it  to  you.  It  is  the  melo- 
drama which  makes  baseball. 

A  baseball  fan  will  go  to  a  dozen 
poor  games  rather  than  miss  that  sort  of 
a  play,  and  when  at  last  he  recovers  his 
breath  he  will  tell  you  that  he  is  amply 
repaid  for  his  time  and  money. 

The  scientific  contest  interests  him 
because  he  understands  every  move  in  the 
game,  but  if  you  want  to  bring  him  to 
his  feet,  you  must  give  him  melodrama. 

Inside  baseball?  Yes,  he  knows  some- 
thing of  that,  too.  He  has  made  a  study 
of  inside  baseball,  sitting  above  the  great 
masters.  He  recognizes  and  appreciates 
good  pitching,  but  the  thing  wThich 
brings  him  to  his  feet  with  the  howl  of 
a  timber  wolf  is  the  long  clean  drive 
to  the  fence,  or  the  seemingly  impossible 
catch.  The  melodrama  "  gets "  him 
every  time. 

One  of  the  grizzled  old  baseball  gen- 
erals once  said : 

"  Give  me  a  team  of  sluggers  and 
I'll  chance  the  errors."  He  knew  what 
the  fans  wanted  to  see. 

Ask  the  first  youngster  you  meet  to 


name  the  two  greatest  baseball  players 
in  the  two  big  leagues.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  answer  will  come  like  a  flash: 

"  Hans  Wagner  and  Ty  Cobb!  " 

These  are  the  names  of  the  two  great 
batters,  Wagner  in  the  National  and 
Cobb  in  the  American  League. 

The  tenth  youngster  may  take  time  to 
think  and  give  you  another  answer.  If 
you  lift  his  hat  you  will  find  that  youth 
has  a  high,  intellectual  brow.  He  will 
enjoy  problem  plays  when  he  grows  up. 

The  leading  men  of  this  national 
melodrama  form  interesting  contrasts. 
Some  of  them  have  found  it  a  long  road 
from  the  sandlots  to  the  pay  roll  of  a 
big  league  team ;  others  jumped  into  fame 
in  a  single  week.  Personal  appearance 
counts  for  nothing;  nationality  counts 
for  nothing;  it  is  the  man  who  "deliv- 
ers the  goods  "  who  is  always  sure  of  his 
welcome  from  the  lynx-eyed  critics  on 
the  sunny  seats. 

Baseball  fans  are  quick  to  recognize 
and  identify  the  thing  which  we  call 
"  class."  After  your  bleacher  friend  has 
watched  a  visiting  team  through  an  en- 
tire series  he  can  place  his  finger  on  the 
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MORE    THAN    ONE    GAME    HAS     BEEN    WON    BY    A    BASE    RUNNER  S    ABILITY    TO 
SLIDE    IN    JUST    OUT    OF    THE    BASEMAN'S    REACH. 


weak  spot  in  the  organization ;  he  can 
tell  you  how  the  games  were  lost  and 
which  players  lost  them. 

Of  the  ball  players  who  have  jumped 
into  prominence  at  a  single  bound,  two 
might  be  mentioned:  Hal  Chase  and 
Tyrus  Cobb. 

Chase  Breaks  Into  Fast  Company 

A  few  years  ago  the  Los  Angeles  team 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  League  had  need 
of  a  substitute  first  baseman.  Frank 
Dillon,  first  baseman  and  team  captain, 
had  signed  a  contract  to  play  with  the 
Brooklyn  club  of  the  National  League. 
Dillon  was  anxious  to  remain  in  Cali- 
fornia and  did  not  report  with  the  East- 
ern team  for  spring  practice. 

The  manager  of  the  Southern  team, 
looking  about  him  for  a  substitute  player, 
engaged  a  boy  from  a  small  college  team 
in  central  California,  devoutly  hoping 
that  he  might  not  have  any  use  for  him. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  league 
season,  Dillon  went  out  on  the  field  to 
put  the  team  through  the  preliminary 
practice,  playing  his  old  position  at  first 


base.  The  substitute  sat  on  the  bench. 
His  face  was  unknown  to  the  Southern 
baseball  fans  who  immediately  dubbed 
him  a  "  bush  leaguer  "  and  forgot 
about  him.  The  youngster  sat  there  on 
the  bench,  nursing  an  odd-shaped  pan- 
cake glove,  a  battered  relic  contrasting 
strangely  with  his  new  flannel  uniform 
and  spiked  shoes. 

It  was  his  first  appearance  in  "  or- 
ganized baseball."  Success  meant  a 
chance  to  earn  money;  failure  meant  a 
ticket  back  to  the  prune  orchards  of 
Santa  Clara  County. 

The  gong  clanged,  announcing  the 
opening  of  the  game.  The  umpire  drew 
a  paper  from  his  pocket,  showed  it  to 
Dillon,  and  the  captain  and  first  base- 
man slowly  left  the  field.  He  had  been 
informed  that  every  game  in  which  he 
played  would  be  declared  forfeited. 
Baseball  magnates  have  many  ways  of 
protecting  themselves  in  business  deals; 
Dillon  had  signed  with  Brooklyn  and 
Brooklyn  meant  to  have  him. 

The  long-legged  country  boy  arose 
and  ambled  out  to  Dillon's  old  position. 
The  stands  were  in  an  uproar.     Dillon 
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had  been  the  idol  of  the  baseball  public ; 
the  best  first  baseman  in  the  league  and 
the  brainiest  team  captain  the  town  had 
ever  had.  The  contagion  spread  to  the 
Los  Angeles  players,  not  one  of  whom 
had  confidence  in  the  raw  college  boy, 
thus  thrust  into  an  important  position. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
unfortunate  first  appearance.  The  game 
opened  with  a  rush.  The  first  batter 
smashed  a  ground  ball  at  the  Los  An- 
geles shortstop  and  tore  down  the  line 
to  first  base.  Mechanically  the  short- 
stop raced  over,  dropped  his  glove  in 
front  of  the  ball,  and  faced  about  to 
make  the  throw  to  first  base.  Instead 
of  Dillon,  there  was  the  "  bush  league 
kid  "  on  the  bag. 

The  base  runner  was  a  fast  man;  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  thing  had 
been  done — the  panic  was  working.  In- 
stead of  the  perfect  line  "  peg  "  to  first 
base,  the  shortstop  threw  fully  eight  feet 
outside  the  bag  and  correspondingly 
high,  shooting  the  ball  with  the  speed 
of  a  rifle  bullet.     It  would   have  been 


a  vicious  throw  for  a  right-hander  to 
care  for,  even  though  on  his  glove-hand 
side;  the  bush  league  boy  was  a  left- 
handed  player  and  wrore  the  glove  on  his 
right  hand.  The  ball  was  coming  to  his 
bare  hand  and  coming  with  such  speed 
that  there  was  little  chance  to  hold  it, 
even  if  a  man  cared  to  risk  injury  by 
reaching  for  a  wide  ball  with  the  bare 
hand. 

"  Accident  "  that  Became  a  Habit 

With  the  fraction  of  a  second  in  which 
to  decide  what  to  do,  the  country  boy 
whirled  with  his  back  to  the  diamond, 
hooked  the  spikes  of  his  left  shoe  in  the 
bag,  and  thrust  out  a  long  right  arm 
for  a  back-hand  catch.  The  runner  was 
beaten  a  stride  on  a  circus  catch  which 
few  big-leaguers  would  care  to  attempt. 

After  the  cheering,  the  bleacherites 
decided  that  it  had  been  a  blind,  back- 
hand stab  or  a  lucky  accident.  Twenty 
minutes  later  every  man  inside  the 
grounds  knew  that  he  was  seeing  first 


THIS    TIME    THE    CHAP    ON    THE    BAG    CAUGHT    HIS    MAN    BY    INCHES,    AND    HIS 
FRIENDS    ON    THE    BLEACHERS    ROARED    THEIR    APPROVAL. 


IT    WAS    A    STARTLING    ONE-HAND    CATCH    THAT    INTRODUCED    HAL    CHASE,    THE 
GREATEST    FIRST    BASEMAN,    TO    FAST    COMPANY. 


base  played  as  no  youngster  had  ever 
played  it  before.  The  infield,  still  in 
a  state  of  panic,  threw  the  ball  high, 
wide,  and  on  both  sides  of  him,  but  the 
flat  pancake  glove  was  always  there 
when  it  arrived. 

The  boy  covered  the  ground  with 
great  loose-jointed  strides,  dug  up  im- 
possible ground  balls  beyond  the  reach 
of  an  ordinary  fielding  first  baseman, 
picked  line  drives  out  of  the  air,  nipped 
bunts  ten  feet  from  the  plate,  caught 
advancing  runners,  and  capped  the 
climax  by  starting  and  finishing  a  double 
play  thought  to  be  possible  with  only  one 
first  baseman  in  America,  Fred  Tenney 
of  the  Nationals.  There  was  but  one  ver- 
dict at  the  end  of  the  game ;  the  boy  was 
the  greatest  first  baseman  ever  seen  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  He  found  his  place 
in  a  single  afternoon. 

On  the  next  opening  day,  the  young- 
ster wore  a  New  York  uniform.  New 
York  had  heard  of  him  as  a  marvel  and 
a  boy  wonder,  but  New  York  accepts 
no  verdict  except  her  own.    In  less  than 


a  week  Hal  Chase  was  the  baseball  sen- 
sation of  the  season,  and  baseball  critics 
burned  up  columns  in  an  attempt  to 
analyze  his  method  of  playing  his  posi- 
tion. In  the  end  everybody  agreed  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  understand  a  raw 
boy  who  broke  into  the  fastest  company 
in  the  business,  ready-made,  as  it  were. 
The  veterans  of  the  American  League 
could  not  teach  him  anything  about  in- 
side ball ;  he  was  a  revelation  to  his  team 
mates  and  a  terror  to  opposing  clubs. 

Chase  is  still  the  premier  first  base- 
man of  the  country  and  the  great  star 
of  baseball  melodrama.  He  makes  his 
plays  by  some  unerring  instinct  which 
must  have  been  born  in  him,  and  when 
it  comes  to  handling  bad  throws  at  first 
base,  there  never  was  a  player  like  him. 
Time  after  time  he  has  been  seen  to 
turn  his  head  away  from  a  low-thrown 
ball  and  jam  his  glove  down,  making  a 
blind  catch  of  a  ball  which  he  could  not 
have  followed  with  his  eyes. 

Fielders  have  little  trouble  with 
ground   balls,   but  this  is  because   they 
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can  move  about  and  suit  the  catch  to 
the  bound  of  the  ball.  The  first  base- 
man is  anchored  to  the  bag;  he  must 
play  the  ball  as  it  comes  to  him  or  miss 
the  base  runner. 

Other  men  have  had  more  years  of 
experience;  many  players  are  better  at 
post-mortem  analysis  of  a  baseball  prob- 
lem, but  when  a  ball  is  hit  down  to 
Hal  Chase,  you  will  see  the  bleachers 
come  up  as  one  man.  The  fans  never 
know  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  the 
ball  when  he  gets  it,  but  they  do  know 
that  there  will  be  no  fumbling  or  "  boot- 
ing," but  a  chain-lightning  play  direct- 
ed at  the  one  spot  where  the  most  dam- 
age can  be  done.  Chase  is  the  personi- 
fication of  baseball  by  instinct  and  the 
most  popular  first  baseman  the  country 
has  ever  seen. 

"  Ty  "  Cobb's  First  Baseball  Money 

"  Ty  "  Cobb  was  not  so  fortunate  in 
his  beginning.  Tyrus  was  born  in 
Georgia  and  early  decided  to  be  a  semi- 
professional  ball  player.  The  difference 
between  a  professional  and  a  semi-pro- 
fessional is  that  the  former  has  a  stated 
salary  and  always  gets  it,  while  the  lat- 
ter takes  what  he  can  get  when  he  can 
get  it. 

Young  Cobb  walked  six  miles  in  the 
hot  sun  to  play  his  first  "  money  "  game. 
When  the  receipts  had  been  counted, 
Cobb's  share  was  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents.  He  walked  six  miles  to 
his  home  and  on  the  way  decided  that 
there  was  a  future  in  professional  base- 
ball. 

The  Charleston  team  secured  him. 
He  was  a  wild,  erratic  youngster  who 
could  bat  like  a  demon,  but  never  knew 
when  to  stop  running  bases.  It  is  just 
as  important  to  know  when  to  stop  run- 
ning as  it  is  to  know  when  to  begin.  He 
gained  the  reputation  of  a  crazy  base 
runner  and  Charleston  sold  him  to  Au- 
gusta for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
and  was  glad  to  get  the  money. 

Augusta  tried  him  and  found  the 
same  fault.  He  could  hit,  but  he  was 
wild  and  discipline  irked  him.  He  was 
a  firebrand  on  the  team  and  he  would 
fight  on  the  field  or  off.  Ty  won  and 
lost   several    battles   with    the   Augusta 


players  and  then  the  management  sold 
him  to  Detroit  for  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars— the  greatest  bargain  in  the  history 
of  the  game. 

In  Detroit  young  Mr.  Cobb,  the  fire- 
brand, found  men  who  made  baseball  a 
study.  It  was  a  slugging  team,  but 
mixed  with  the  hitting  was  the  judgment 
which  wrins  games.  The  players  took  a 
hand  in  taming  that  hot  Southern  blood. 
They  argued  with  him,  but  as  Ty  would 
rather  fight  than  argue,  most  of  the 
debates  ended  on  the  floor  of  the  dress- 
ing room.  Those  cool,  seasoned  veter- 
ans of  the  Tiger  team  knew  that  in 
Cobb  they  had  a  phenomenon,  so  they 
went  at  him  methodically,  literally 
"  licking  him  into  shape."  Some  of 
them  fought  him  more  than  once.  Even 
to  this  day  Mclntyre  plays  left  field  and 
Cobb  right  field,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  these  two  stars  as  far  apart  as 
possible. 

Cobb  has  lost  most  of  his  rough  edges. 
He  has  gone  out  of  the  rough-and-tum- 
ble business;  he  sheds  no  more  blood  in 
defense  of  his  principles.  He  knows 
when  to  quit  running  bases,  hits  the  ball 
hard  and  often,  and  makes  doubles  on 
hits  which  any  other  man  would  call 
legitimate  singles. 

He  is  as  fast  as  a  thunderbolt  on  the 
lines  and  the  most  daring  man  on  a 
slide  that  baseball  has  seen  in  many  a 
day.  His  slim,  wiry  legs  are  covered 
with  bruises  from  April  until  October 
and  he  is  always  slightly  lame  until  he 
hits  the  ball;  then  he  forgets  his  sore- 
ness. Absolutely  fearless,  of  great  hit- 
ting ability,  and  a  fighter  every  inch, 
Cobb  is  one  of  the  great  drawing  cards 
in  the  baseball  of  to-day. 

The   Man    Who    Hits   Everything 

Then  there  is  the  veteran  Hans  Wag- 
ner whose  big  stick  has  kept  Pittsburgh 
in  the  first  division  for  more  years  than 
he  cares  to  remember.  Hans  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  who  would  be  taken 
for  a  great  ball  player.  On  appearance, 
he  might  be  a  piano  mover.  Immensely 
broad  from  shoulders  to  hips,  awkward 
of  gait,  long  armed,  and  bow-legged,  this 
great  German  has  wTon  his  place  in  base- 
ball by  his  uncanny  ability  to  hit  the 


ANY    MAN    CAN    RUN    ON    A    HIT,    BUT    IT    TAKES    A    GENIUS    TO    STEAL    A    BASE 
WHEN    THE    UNEXPECTED    ACCIDENT    OFFERS    AN    OPENING. 


EVEN    THE    GREENHORN    AT    THE    GAME    STANDS    UP    AT    SIGHT    OF    A    RUNNER 
TEARING    FOR    HOME    ON    A    LONG    HIT    TO    THE    FENCE. 
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ball  harder  and  more  often  than  any  liv- 
ing man. 

Hans  is  no  moving  picture  either  in 
the  field  or  at  bat,  but  once  he  connects 
with  the  ball  he  becomes  a  human  whirl- 
wind. National  League  pitchers  dream 
about  him  and  call  it  a  nightmare. 
The  lucky  man  who  strikes  him  out  re- 
ceives an  ovation,  for  he  has  done  some- 
thing. 

The  only  ball  which  worries  Hans  is 
the  spit  ball.  He  does  not  care  for  the 
wet  ones,  but  they  are  all  alike  after  he 
hits  them.  One  of  the  spit-ball  artists 
of  the  National  League  has  this  to  say 
about  Wagner : 

"  He'll  hit  anything  anywhere.  No 
pitcher  ever  scares  him.  He  may  hate 
to  see  you  wetting  that  ball  and  when 
you  say  to  him : 

'  This  is  it,  you  big  Dutchman !  ' 
his  eyes  will  get  about  as  big  as  butter 
plates,  but  if  he  hits  it!     good  night!  " 

The  Most  Sensational  of  All 

The  most  sensational  play  ever  made? 
Every  fan  will  give  a  different  answer 
to  this  question.  Some  will  say  that 
Chase  made  it  when  he  saved  a  game 
by  racing  into  the  middle  of  the  diamond 
on  a  pop  fly,  reaching  the  ball  when  it 
was  only  a  few  inches  from  the  grass. 
Ed.  Walsh,  the  Chicago  White  Sox 
pitcher,  thinks  it  was  made  at  Detroit 
two  years  ago. 

It  happened  in  the  game  in  which 
Walsh  broke  the  Detroit  hoodoo.  The 
Tigers  had  beaten  Walsh  every  time 
he  faced  them.  They  regarded  him  as 
their  lawful  prey.  The  game  was  played 
in  Detroit,  and  Mullin,  who  started  this 
season  with  eleven  straight  victories  for 
the  Tigers,  was  slated  to  pitch  against 
Walsh. 

Early  in  the  contest  George  Davis, 
the  veteran  shortstop  of  the  Chicago 
club,  secured  the  only  hit  made  off 
Mullin  and  it  was  enough  to  win  the 
game.  The  ball,  driven  down  the  first 
base  line  into  right  field,  struck  a  fire 
hose  lying  in  the  grass  and  bounded  in- 
to the  bleachers  for  a  home  run.  After 
that  Mullin  wras  invincible. 


Toward  the  end  of  the  game,  Detroit 
opened  with  the  usual  rally.  Rossman, 
Detroit's  first  baseman,  leading  off  in 
the  inning,  smashed  the  ball  against  the 
fence  for  a  clean  triple.  "  Dutch " 
Schaefer  drew  a  base  on  balls.  Schmidt, 
next  at  bat,  gave  the  hit-and-run  sign 
and,  with  both  runners  in  motion,  hit  a 
hard  bounder  down  toward  third  base 
where  Tannehill  of  Chicago  was  play- 
ing. Tannehill  made  a  perfect  scoop 
and  threw  the  ball  to  the  plate  twenty 
feet  ahead  of  Rossman,  who  seeing  that 
he  was  caught,  doubled  back  on  the  line, 
hoping  to  dodge  the  tag  long  enough  to 
allow  Schaefer  to  reach  third. 

Sullivan  raced  down  the  line  with 
the  ball,  driving  Rossman  before  him. 
Rossman  slipped  and  fell  close  to  third 
base  and  just  as  Sullivan  tagged  him 
for  the  first  out,  Schaefer  slid  to  third. 
In  the  meantime,  Schmidt,  a  slow  run- 
ner because  of  an  injury  to  his  ankle, 
had  rounded  first  base  and  was  well  on 
his  way  to  second.  Sullivan  straightened 
up  and  whipped  the  ball  to  Rohe  who 
was  covering  second  base  and  calling  for 
the  throw. 

As  Schmidt  slid,  Rohe's  arm  came 
down  with  a  thump  and  Schmidt  made 
the  second  out.  The  instant  Sullivan 
threw  the  ball,  Schaefer  was  on  his  feet 
and  dashing  home  from  third  base.  The 
plate  had  been  left  unprotected ;  Sullivan 
was  down  near  third  base.  Walsh,  the 
pitcher,  yelled  for  the  ball  and  raced 
Schaefer  to  the  rubber,  closely  followed 
by  George  Davis.  The  two  runners  col- 
lided in  front  of  the  plate. 

Walsh  was  stunned  and  Schaefer  was 
thrown  ten  feet  from  the  plate,  alight- 
ing on  his  shoulders.  Davis  who  ar- 
rived about  the  same  time,  took  the 
throw  and  dropped  the  ball  on  the  strug- 
gling Tiger,  completing  the  third  out 
and  the  most  sensational  triple  play  ever 
made  in  the  big  leagues. 

George  Davis,  who  is  a  scientist,  says 
that  it  was  not  a  clean  triple,  but  every 
man  at  the  ball  park  went  home  talking 
about  it  in  whispers.  It  is  the  melo- 
drama of  the  game  which  counts  in  the 
penciled  statement  of  the  autocrat  of 
the  box  office. 
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THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  ON  THE  HUDSON 


BY  ARTHUR  B.  REEVE 


F  Henry  Hudson  could 
return  from  his  last 
port  and  sail  again  up 
the  river  which  bears 
his  name  in  the  re- 
production of  his  old 
Halve  Maene,  which 
the  Dutch  have  sent  to  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  celebration,  he  would  find  not  a 
point,  not  a  stream,  not  a  valley,  not  a 
peak,  but  has  acquired  its  story  or  ro- 
mance in  the  three  hundred  years  since 
he  made  his  first  voyage.  He  would  find 
that  history  flows  down  the  Hudson 
valley  as  freely  as  the  water  of  the  river 
itself.  Let  us  "  follow  the  river,"  as 
the  steamboat  captains  on  the  Hudson 
say,  by  the  same  stages  as  Hudson  did  in 
his  vain  search  for  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage. 

We  shall  find  it  more  varied  in  scen- 
ery than  even  the  Rhine.  The  Rhine 
has  its  great  past ;  the  Hudson  has  a  past 
and  a  present  and  future  as  well.  The 
Rhine  is  feudal ;  the  Hudson  democratic. 
The  Hudson  has  everything  from  the 
sublime  to  the  serviceable.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  highways  of  travel  and 
commerce  in  the  country,  the  river  that 
has  made  the  Empire  State  what  it  is. 
It  has  wild  scenery,  thrifty  cities,  fertile 
farms,  splendid  estates.    At  its  mouth  is 


the  metropolis  of  the  new  world,  and 
over  five  million  people  live  along  its 
banks. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  land  to  fall  in 
with  and  a  pleasant  land  to  see,"  is  the 
entry  in  Hudson's  journal  on  September 
2,  1609,  when  he  anchored  in  the  lower 
bay  of  New  York.  Other  navigators 
had  been  wTithin  the  sharp,  reentrant 
angle  of  Sandy  Hook,  but  Hudson  was 
the  first  to  explore  the  river  and  to  make 
authentic  records. 

To-day  if  Hudson  came  sailing  up 
the  bay  he  would  pass  through  the  deep 
Ambrose  Channel  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  building  for  the  great  liners, 
and  he  would  see  the  white  towers  of 
Coney  Island,  the  world's  greatest 
amusement  resort.  On  up  he  would  go 
through  the  Narrows,  with  Staten  Is- 
land to  the  west  and  Long  Island  to  the 
east,  past  Quarantine,  past  the  heroic 
Statue  of  Liberty,  greater  than  the  Co- 
lossus of  Rhodes,  past  Ellis  Island,  the 
gateway  of  the  nation  where  nearly  a 
million  newcomers  enter  each  year,  past 
Governor's  Island,  and  then  at  the  Bat- 
tery he  would  pause  in  wonder. 

Before  him  would  lie  Manhattan  Is- 
land which  was  bought  for  $24  and  to- 
day is  assessed  at  l\  billions.  After 
he   had   recovered   from  his  surprise  at 
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the  skyline  of  over  half  a  thousand  sky- 
scrapers, he  would  probably  look  across 
to  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken  and  then 
again  up  on  the  Manhattan  side  of  the 
river  perhaps  to  the  foot  of  West  Tenth 
Street  whence,  two  centuries  after  his  . 
first  visit,  a  boat  named  the  Clermont* 
was  to  travel  his  route  to  Albany  and 
back,  without  sails  and  against  the  wind. 
Here  he  would  be  introduced  to  Rob- 
ert Fulton  with  whom  jointly  he  must 


steamboats,  he  perfected  many  warlike 
devices.  He  had  a  crude  submarine 
boat,  the  Nautilus,  in  which  he  actually 
dived  and  stayed  under  water  some 
time;  he  had  a  sort  of  submarine  tor- 
pedo; and  during  the  War  of  1812  he 
built  the  first  steam  war  vessel,  the 
Demologos. 

It  is  true  that  John  Fitch  ran  the 
first  steamboat  in  America  on  the  Dela- 
ware in  1786,  that  Rumsey  followed  in 
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share  the  honors  of  the  river.  Fulton 
was  the  first  to  be  economically  success- 
ful with  steamboats,  just  as  Hudson  was 
the  first  navigator  to  be  authentic  in  his 
exploration  of  the  river.  Each  had  fore- 
runners, yet  each  overshadows  those 
who  went  before. 

Fulton  was  born  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  early  showed  an  artistic  tempera- 
ment and  went  abroad  to  study  art  un- 
der Benjamin  West,  but  was  soon  per- 
suaded to  give  up  art  for  invention.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  besides  his 


1787,  that  Fitch  experimented  later  in 
1796  on  the  old  "Collect  Pond"  in 
New  York,  and  that  in  1804  Colonel 
John  Stevens  had  a  sort  of  steamboat  on 
the  Hudson  itself.  Then,  as  we  shall 
see,  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingstone 
had  done  much  more  than  remain  an  in- 
terested spectator  of  steam  navigation 
before  he  met  Fulton  in  Paris  while  he 
was  American  ambassador  in  1801. 

But,  after  all,  the  voyage  of  the  Cler- 
mont on  August  17,  1807,  was  the  first 
practicable  application  of  steam  to  navi- 
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gation.  In  one  day  the  reception  of 
"  Fulton's  folly  "  changed  from  jeers  to 
cheers.  All  this  happened  at  the  foot  of 
West  Tenth  Street,  not  far  from  the 
dock  where  the  boats  now  sail  daily  up 
the  river.  Fulton's  vessel  had  its  side 
paddle  wheels  absolutely  uncovered,  its 
engine  was  exposed,  and  it  was  steered 
by  a  tiller  in  the  stern.  Contrast  the 
74-foot  Half  Moon  with  the  150-foot 
Clermont   and    both    with    the    790-foot 


Above  Hoboken  lies  Weehawken, 
where  Alexander  Hamilton  fought 
Aaron  Burr  and  paid  with  his  life  for 
his  adherence  to  the  code. 

The  original  monument  marking  the 
spot  was  so  chipped  by  souvenir  hunters 
that  it  had  to  be  removed.  Now  a  new 
one  is  protected  by  a  strong  fence.  Just 
above  this  spot,  where  now  are  piers,  is 
Castle  Point  where  actually  took  place 
the  events  in   the  life  of  Mary  Rogers 
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Lusitania.  It  may  be  that  this  celebra- 
tion of  1909,  a  century  hence,  will  be 
remembered  for  its  flying  machine  flights, 
completing  the  triad  of  locomotion — of 
steamboat  on  water,  steam  engine  on 
land,  and  flying  machine  in  the  air. 

Just  below  the  Stevens  house,  at  Pau- 
lus  Hook  which  is  now  Jersey  City, 
Stevens  ran  the  first  ferryboat  to  New 
York,  the  Cortlandt  Street  ferry,  in 
181 1.  The  second  John  Stevens  had  the 
honor  of  building  the  Savannah,  the  first 
vessel  to  steam  across  the  Atlantic. 


which  furnished  the  plot  of  Poe's  "  Mur- 
ders in  the  Rue  Morgue." 

On  the  New  York  side  is  Riverside 
Drive,  with  the  Soldier's  and  Sailor's 
monument  at  Eighty-ninth  Street,  Co- 
lumbia University,  "  the  Acropolis  of  the 
New  World,"  at  11 6th  Street,  and  the 
great  $600,000  Grant's  Tomb  towering 
in  white  stateliness  at   I22d  Street. 

Opposite  is  the  beginning  of  the  Pali- 
sades, a  great  ribbed  stone  wall,  twenty- 
three  miles  long  with  a  sheer  height  of 
250  to  600  feet.    Where  the  river  nar- 
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rows,  just  above,  were  Forts  Washing- 
ton and  Lee,  the  heights  where,  in  1776, 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Is- 
land, the  Continental  forces  stopped  on 
their  retreat. 

Hudson  would  probably  be  in  despair 
by  this  time  of  recognizing  anything  at 
all  on  the  river,  but  around  Spuyten 
Duyvil  Creek  he  would  find  a  part  of 
New  York  City  that  has  changed  little 
since  his  day.  The  creek  itself  has  al- 
tered since  those  days,  when  Anthony 
van  Corlaer, "Anthony  the  Trumpeter," 
vowed  he  would  swim  its  raging  tide, 
spuyt  den  duyvil,  and  was  never  seen 
again.  But  the  country  about  it  remains 
much  the  same;  here  a  great  column  to 
Hudson  is  being  reared  two  hundred 
feet  in  the  air. 

Leaving  Yonkers — jonkheers  landt, 
or  the  young  gentleman's  land,  referring 
to  Adriasn  Van  der  Donck — the  river 
widens  into  Tappan  Zee.  Indeed  the 
Hudson,  with  its  seas  and  bays,  is  more 
a  fiord  or  an  estuary  than  a  river.  It 
has  tides  as  far  north  as  Albany,  where 
they  rise  over  two  feet.  Salt  water 
wedges  its  way  at  times  under  the  fresh 
river  water  as  far  as  the  city  of  Hudson. 


But  to  return  to  Tappan  Zee — from 
the  Palisades  to  Haverstraw.  Here  in 
this  inland  sea  is  the  cruising  place  of 
ghosts  and  goblins,  the  haunt  of  the 
"  Storm  Ship,"  the  "  Flying  Dutchman 
of  the  Hudson  "  which  forebodes  storm, 
riding  over  river  and  shoal. 

Before  you  leave  Tappan  Zee,  look 
across  at  Sunnyside.  That  was  the  home 
of  the  man  who  really  discovered  the 
Hudson,  Washington  Irving.  There  is 
no  time  to  dwell  on  Ichabod  Crane  and 
Sleepy  Hollow,  where  Irving's  body 
rests,  on  the  "  Knickerbocker  History  " 
and  on — well,  that's  Tarrytown  just 
above,  and  back  of  it  are  the  Pocantico 
Hills  and  John  D.  Rockefeller's  place, 
you  know,  and  lots  of  others.  Here  is 
where  Major  Andre  was  captured  in 
1780  by  the  three  noble  privates  whose 
loyalty  shamed  the  treason  of  the  general, 
Arnold.  What  need  is  there  of  repeat- 
ing the  story?  Across  the  river,  and  a 
little  back,  near  Tappan,  Andre  was  ex- 
ecuted. 

There  is  Sing  Sing  a  few  miles  above 
Tarrytown,  too.  If  you  are  not  in  the 
prison  it  is  Ossining,  however.  The 
prison  is  full,  too  full,  and  farther  up, 
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on  the  west  shore  of  the  river,  after  you 
have  begun  to  enter  the  Highlands,  you 
will  see  Bear  Mountain.  There  they 
are  beginning  to  build  a  new  State  prison 
to  supplant  Sing  Sing. 

Now  we  are  wrell  into  Haverstraw 
bay.  This  is  famous  for  the  making  of 
bricks.  Indeed  the  lower  Hudson  is 
full  of  brickyards,  the  upper  of  icehouses. 
As  the  bay  begins  to  narrow  down  at 
the  north  you  come  to  a  pair  of  incon- 
gruous spots — Treason  Hill  where  Ar- 
nold and  Andre  haggled  over  the  price 
of  the  United  States,  and  Stony  Point, 
the  "  Gibraltar  of  the  Highlands,"  as 
Irving  called  it,  where  "  Mad  Anthony  " 
Wayne  covered  himself  with  glory. 

When  the  British  had  captured  this 
entrance  to  the  Highlands  it  was  "  Mad 
Anthony  "  who  said  to  his  commander, 
when  asked  if  he  could  recapture  it: 
"  I'll  storm  hell,  sir,  if  you  will  plan  it." 
"  Try  Stony  Point  first,"  was  the  dry 
reply.  Wayne  did,  and  he  won  it,  but 
the  point  could  not  be  held  by  the  Con- 
tinental forces. 

Hudson  entered  in  his  journal  that  he 
came  to  a  "  streight  between  two  points," 
on  this  day.     That  must  mean  the  river 


as  it  converges  on  Stony  Point  to  the 
west  and  Verplanck's  Point  to  the  east. 
Here  is  where  on  his  return  journey  he 
shed  the  first  Indian  blood  in  a  battle 
with  the  natives.  A  little  above  Ver- 
planck's one  comes  upon  Peekskill  where 
the  State  militia  camp  every  summer. 
From  Peekskill  to  New  York  old  "  Com- 
modore "  Vanderbilt  himself  once  "  fol- 
lowed the  river  "  as  a  steamboat  captain 
and  a  good  one. 

Opposite  Peekskill  and  farther  up  are 
Dunderberg  and  Bear  Mountain.  Dun- 
derberg — "  thunder  mountain  " — is  at 
least  the  second  place  so  far  where  Cap- 
tain Kidd  is  reputed  to  have  buried  his 
treasure.  One  promoter  spent  $22,000 
— of  other  people's  money — looking  for 
it.  The  other  place  is  near  Tarrytown. 
A  third  place  is  just  above  the  High- 
lands at  Matteawan.  There  is  also  an 
asylum  for  insane  criminals  at  Mat- 
teawan— which  is  probably  more  famous 
now  as  the  residence  of  Harry  Thaw 
than  as  the  site  of  Kidd's  treasure. 

Dunderberg  on  the  west  and  Manito 
Mountain  on  the  east  are  what  may  be 
called  the  "  southern  gateway  "  to  the 
famous  "  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  " — 
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"  a  very  high  and  mountainous  region," 
as  the  unimaginative  Hudson  journal 
puts  it.  Now,  the  river  narrows  again. 
On  both  sides  are  the  steep  hills  of  the 
Highlands,  rising  with  jutting  crags  and 
wooded  sides  abruptly  from  the  water. 
With  wide  sweeping  curves  the  river 
winds  its  way  among  the  mountains 
which  crowd  down  and  almost  overhang 
the  boat. 

Next  to  Manito  is  Anthony's  Nose — 
named  for  the  same  old  Anthony,  the 
Trumpeter.  His  nose,  it  is  related,  was 
so  red — usual  cause — that  once  the  re- 
flection of  the  sun  on  it  when  he  was 
washing  his  face  here  killed  a  great 
sturgeon  outright.  Thus  the  mountain 
was  immortalized.  The  Dutch  peopled 
the  Highlands  with  all  kinds  of  mis- 
chievous beings,  the  Indians  with  the 
mighty  spirit  of  Manito. 

In  the  days  of  the  Revolution  this 
southern  gateway  was  guarded  by  a 
heavy  wooden  boom  across  the  river, 
linked  together  by  chains  and  floated 
by  rafts,  from  Bear  Mountain  to  An- 
thony's Nose. 

Here  Hudson  anchored  on  September 
14,  1609. 

The  Nursery  of  Warriors 

Passing  Fort  Clinton,  Fort  Montgom- 
ery, famous  as  the  home  of  "  Captain  " 
Molly  Pitcher,  the  heroine  of  Mon- 
mouth, Iona  Island,  and  Highland  Falls, 
you  come  at  last  to  West  Point — cradle 
of  war.  Since  1802  it  has  been  turning 
out  Grants  and  Lees — a  list  too  long 
even  to  quote  from. 

At  West  Point  the  Americans  car- 
ried a  chain  across  the  river  to  prevent 
the  British  ships  from  passing  up  and 
down.  Pieces  of  it  are  yet  preserved 
in  museums.  To-day  West  Point  is  be- 
ing made  over.  From  its  steep  sides 
rise  new  turreted  castles;  new  buildings 
for  the  great  military  academy  crown 
the  top  of  this  bold  promontory,  which 
rises  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river. 

Above  the  academy  one  of  the  pictur- 
esque spots  is  old  Fort  Putnam,  while 
out  in  the  river,  facing  it,  is  Constitution 
Island.  This  has  been  made  famous  as 
the  home  of  the  two  sisters  Susan  and 
Anna  Bartlett  Warner.     Susan  Warner 


died  in  1885  and  is  the  only  woman 
buried  in  the  military  cemetery  at  West 
Point,  but  Anna  Warner  has  continued 
their  literary  work.  Last  year  Mrs.  Sage 
bought  the  island  from  Miss  Warner 
for  $150,000  and  presented  it  to  the 
Government. 

Beyond  West  Point  lies  Mount  Taur- 
us on  the  east,  and  Cro'  Nest  on  the 
west.  Then  comes  Breakneck  on  the 
east  above  Taurus  and,  paired  off  with 
Breakneck,  on  the  west  side  is  grand 
old  Storm  King.  Here  is  the  "  northern 
gateway  "  to  the  Highlands. 

In  the  river  at  this  point  a  busy  dredge 
is  at  work,  trying  to  find  the  solid  rock 
that  underlies  the  mud  in  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  so  that  a  huge  siphon  can  be 
tunneled  through  it.  Water,  six  hun- 
dred million  gallons  of  it  a  day,  from  an 
area  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land which  will  be  drained  in  the  Cats- 
kills,  will  be  siphoned  from  Storm  King 
to  Breakneck  and  thence  down  to  the 
five  boroughs  of  New  York  City.  They 
have  gone  down  six  hundred  feet  already 
without  finding  rock  bottom — so  deeply 
hidden  is  that  ancient  rock-bed  of  the 
old  Hudson  now  covered  with  the  mud 
of  millions  of  years. 

You  must  have  noticed  as  you  travel 
up  the  Hudson  that  a  good  deal  of  it 
has  been  literally  "  skinned  alive,"  that 
many  of  its  choicest  forests  lie  in  cord- 
wood  on  the  piers  ready  to  be  loaded 
and  shipped.  How  is  this  to  be  stopped? 
The  cost  of  making  the  Highlands  a 
forest  preserve  like  those  in  the  Cats- 
kills  and  Adirondacks  would  be  prohibi- 
tive. Therefore,  only  a  few  months  ago 
a  new  State  law  was  passed  which  for- 
bids anything  except  scientific  lumbering 
on  the  private  lands  between  Stony  Point 
and  Cornwall,  each  point  a  little  to 
either  side  of  the  southern  and  northern 
"  gateways."  The  cord  wood  piles  must 
go. 

Thus  there  will  practically  be  a  forest 
reserve  at  only  the  cost  of  the  few  thou- 
sand dollars  necessary  to  maintain  ade- 
quate supervision.  An  awful  example  of 
what  the  skinning  of  the  mountains  can 
do  is  the  cutting  on  Dunderberg  which 
has  left  much  of  it  nothing  but  gray 
rock  and  scrub  trees.  There  are  now 
some  seventy-five  square  miles  of  "  forest 
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preserves  "  about  thirty  miles  north  of 
New  York  City  itself.  Besides  this  tract 
there  are  the  State  tracts  at  Bear  Moun- 
tain and  the  Government  tracts  of  West 
Point.  So  the  Highlands  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  cared  for  in  the  matter  of 
forests. 

A  Land  of  Beauty 

Another  feature  of  the  Highlands  is 
the  new  State  road  from  Stony  Point 
north  to  West  Point.  This  is  just  being 
completed  and  will  open  up  to  tourists 
a  new  area  of  beautiful  scenery.  But 
the  safety  of  the  Highlands  is  not  as- 
sured with  scientific  forestry  alone.  In 
fact  it  is  menaced  by  an  even  greater 
danger,  against  which  there  seems  as  yet 
no  defense.  It  is  the  inevitable  stone- 
crusher. 

Driven  from  the  Palisades,  it  has  taken 
refuge  at  Hook  Mountain,  a  horrible  ex- 
ample of  the  blasters'  art.  There  are 
some  crushers  at  work  on  the  upper 
Hudson,  and  now  they  are  invading  the 


Highlands!  WThen  the  quarries  on 
Breakneck  and  Cro'  Nest  were  aban- 
doned nature-lovers  felt  relieved.  Now 
a  new  one  has  appeared  on  Storm  King, 
the  most  notable  of  all  the  headlands. 

Leaving  the  Highlands  behind,  the 
traveler  comes  to  the  beautiful  town  of 
Cornwall  where  E.  P.  Roe  returned  to 
write  "  Driven  Back  to  Eden."  It  is 
Eden,  indeed.  A  few  miles  above  is  the 
historic  city  of  Newburgh.  Here  is  the 
State  museum  of  Revolutionary  relics, 
here  was  Washington's  headquarters 
during  the  days  when  the  army  was  bat- 
tling at  various  points  along  the  middle 
and  upper  Hudson,  here  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  was  organized  after  the 
war  was  over. 

In  the  hills  about  Newburgh  were  the 
haunts  of  the  American  spy,  Enoch  Cros- 
by, whose  exploits  Cooper  has  immortal- 
ized in  "  The  Spy."  Opposite  New- 
burgh is  Fishkill,backof  which  is  Beacon 
Hill  where  the  signal  fires  during  the 
war  could  be  seen  from  the  one  direction 
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in  the  Catskills  and  from  the  other  in 
the  Berkshires. 

Gradually  the  river  changes  its  aspect 
from  rugged  hills  to  low,  rolling  country 
with  fertile  farms  and  orchards  and  here 
and  there  a  busy  city.  Far  ahead  you 
see  a  spidery  line  stretching  across — 
the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  and  as  you  near 
the  huge  cantalever  a  toy  train  crawls 
across,  high  overhead.  This  bridge  was 
built  to  put  Pennsylvania  coal  straight 
into  the  heart  of  the  New  England 
manufacturing  region.  From  it  Pough- 
keepsie gets  its  name  of  "  The  Bridge 
City." 

Poughkeepsie  sticks  in  your  mind  as 
the  home  of  Vassar  College,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  of  the  women's  col- 
leges. It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  you 
to  see  the  sign  along  the  river  front  "  M. 
Vassar  &  Co.'s  Brewery."  Matthew 
Vassar  came  to  this  country  as  a  boy 
with  his  father  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  father  and  un- 
cle founded  a  brewery  which  later  he 
himself  carried  on. 

Back  in  the  sixties  he  decided  to  erect 
a  great  monument  along  the  river  as  one 
way  of  perpetuating  his  name,  so  he  an- 
nounced that  he  would  build  one  to 
Henry  Hudson.  No  one  seemed  to  care 
much  about  it,  so  he  abandoned  the  idea 
and  decided  to  establish  a  woman's  col- 
lege instead  and  show  the  world  that 
higher  education  for  women  was  not  a 
bugbear.  People  have  cared  a  great  deal 
about  that.  Truly  the  monument  could 
wait.  Two  miles  east  of  the  city  the 
great  institution  lies. 

Poughkeepsie  is  also  noted  as  the  scene 
of  the  intercollegiate  races  every  sum- 
mer. There  are  a  hundred  or  more  oars- 
men in  the  various  contests  followed  by 
gay  flotillas  on  the  water  and  immense 
crowds  on  the  observation  trains  on  the 
west  shore — one  of  the  gala  events  of  the 
college  world.  In  this  region  of  the 
Hudson,  also,  such  writers  as  John  Big- 
elow  and  Joel  Benton  have  helped  to 
add  fame  to  the  river;  here  also  Morse 
invented  the  telegraph.  A  little  farther 
up  John  Burroughs  surveys  the  world 
from  "  Slabsides." 

Cropping  up  above  the  horizon  to  the 
west  beyond  Poughkeepsie  are  the  Cats- 
kills,  "  other  mountains  which  lie  from 


the  river's  side,"  said  Hudson.  Through 
this  region  he  went  slowly,  taking  two 
whole  days.  Well  he  might.  Even 
Charles  Dickens  who  was  impressed  with 
the  unusual  in  man  rather  than  nature, 
while  on  his  way  to  visit  the  Shakers, 
noted :  "  And  for  many  miles  the  Kaats- 
kill  Mountains  towered  in  the  blue  dis- 
tance like  stately  clouds." 

Here  among  the  peaks  and  down  the 
valleys  of  the  misty  mountains  is  the  do- 
main of  all  that  is  fanciful  and  super- 
natural. Rip  Van  Winkle  slept  his 
twenty-year  sleep  here.  The  thunder 
still  echoes  the  grave  game  of  ninepins  of 
the  queer  little  Dutchmen.  Here  sur- 
vives the  pretty  Indian  legend  of  Minne- 
wa-wa.  In  the  olden  days  the  little 
Dutch  children  were  taught  to  believe 
that  good  St.  Nicholas  dwelt  among 
these  mountains  and  across  the  river  at 
Claverack,  looking  out  on  them,  Clement 
Moore  wrote:  "  Twas  the  night  before 
Christmas  and  all  through  the  house." 

No  Longer  an  Angler's  Paradise 

While  the  scenery  along  the  Hudson 
has  suffered  some  slight  impairment,  the 
sport  has  been  practically  destroyed. 
Once  along  these  broad  river  reaches 
there  was  shad  fishing  that  was  world 
famous.  It's  about  gone  now — how  can 
a  respectable  shad  get  past  the  500,000,- 
000  gallons  of  sewage  poured  daily  into 
the  waters  about  New  York  The 
sportsmen  were  the  first  to  find  it  out; 
reluctantly  the  rivermen  are  finding  it 
out,  too.  Once,  also,  the  striped  bass,  a 
sporty  fish,  was  the  fisherman's  delight 
in  these  waters ;  it's  only  a  tradition  now. 

Once  even,  the  Indians  used  to  catch 
oysters — the  shell  heaps  prove  it.  Also, 
as  "  The  Culprit  Fay  "  tells,  there  was 
the  uncouth  sturgeon.  Herring,  perch, 
white  fish,  and  "  snappers,"  or  little  blue- 
fish,  abounded.  Nowadays  the  Fish  Com- 
mission is  making  a  frantic  effort  to 
stock  the  river  with  thousands  of  sal- 
mon and  other  likely  fry,  but  it's  no  use. 
The  Hudson  is  no  longer  the  fisherman's 
paradise.  Pollution  has  killed  it.  The 
sewage  of  many  cities  and  the  waste  of 
many  mills  above  do  not  make  a  good 
habitat  for  fish. 

Rondout  and  Kingston  are  next.     At 
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Kingston  Point  there  is  an  amusement 
park  that  is  quite  a  sight,  and  here,  too, 
the  convention  of  the  representatives  of 
the  State  of  New  York  fled  in  1776  and 
1777,  when  they  were  making  the  State 
constitution.  From  New  York  to  Har- 
lem, to  White  Plains,  to  Poughkeepsie, 
to  Fishkill,  and  finally  to  Kingston  they 
went.  Beyond  is  the  little  Huguenot  set- 
tlement of  New  Paltz.  In  this  region, 
too,  are  more  stone  crushers. 

"  It  was  a  monster  moving  up  the 
river  defying  wind  and  tide  and  breath- 
ing flames  and  smoke,"  said  one  witness 
of  the  voyage  of  the  Clermont  in  1807. 
One  and  a  half  miles  from  Tivoli,  and 
about  no  from  New  York,  is  Clermont 
Manor,  home  of  the  old  Livingstone 
family,  where  Chancellor  Livingstone 
lived.  Here  Fulton's  boat,  which  was 
named  after  the  manor,  arrived  after 
twenty-four  hours  and  spent  the  night. 
Setting  out  again  in  the  morning,  she 
arrived  in  Albany,  a  total  of  thirty-six 
hours  on  the  way.  One  does  it  now  in 
less  than  nine  and  a  half  hours.  The 
fare  then  was  fourteen  dollars  for  the 
round  trip;  now  it  is  three  and  a  half 
dollars. 

A  Robber  Baron  of  the  Hudson 

Diagonally  across  the  river,  and  up, 
is  the  inland  seaport  of  Hudson.  Near 
here  Henry  Hudson  became  discouraged 
and  stopped.  It  was  not  far  from  this 
city  that  his  men  plied  the  Indians  with 
liquor  and  got  them  all  drunk,  an  in- 
cident usually  placed  on  Manhattan.  At 
the  jutting  rock  of  Barren  Island,  just 
above,  old  Nicholas  Koren  in  the  days  of 
the  Dutch  rule  was  wont  to  exact  tribute  _ 
from  passing  ships,  after  the  fashion  of,H. 
the  robber  barons  on  the  old  Rhine.  It  is 
related  that  when  William  the  Testy 
sent  our  old  friend  Anthony  the  Trum- 
peter to  demand  that  it  be  stopped,  An- 
thony came  back  to  Manhattan  with  a 
derisive  message,  and  the  tribute-taking 
went  gayly  on. 

On  the  west  side  is  the  stream  and 
vale  of  Tawasentha,  the  home  of  the  In- 
dian singer  Nawadaha,  who  gave  Long- 
fellow the  theme  of  the  Songs  of  Hia- 
watha. At  Norman's  Kill  in  161 8  the 
Dutch  made  a  treaty  with  the  Iroquois 


which  was  not  broken  until  after  the 
English  came  in  1674.  The  very  next 
month  after  the  Dutch  treaty,  Cham- 
plain  fought  and  defeated  the  Five  Na- 
tions at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain, 
and  so  these  Indians  hated  the  French 
and  loved  the  Dutch.  Across,  to  the 
east,  is  Schodack  Heights  where  was  the 
ever-burning  council  fire  of  the  Mohi- 
cans. 

Setting  sail,  Henry  Hudson  proceeded 
as  far  as  a  few  miles  below  Albany. 
There  he  stopped  on  the  19th,  thoroughly 
discouraged  by  the  freshening  of  the 
water.  Nevertheless  he  sent  a  small 
boat  on  up  in  a  last  vain  hope  that  the 
river  would  widen,  the  islands  disappear, 
and  the  way  open  to  China  and  India. 

As  you  thread  the  islands,  at  last, 
around  a  bend  in  the  river,  you  sight  the 
great  State  Capitol  building  rising  boldly 
from  its  hill  above  the  city  of  Albany, 
almost  like  a  mirage,  its  base  seeming  to 
lie  among  the  steeple  tops.  Albany  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  permanent  set- 
tlements made  in  America.  The  oblit- 
eration of  Jamestown  leaves  only  St. 
Augustine,  Santa  Fe,  and  Quebec  to 
antedate  it. 

Hudson's  men  went  up  as  far  as 
Waterford,  twenty-seven  miles  from  the 
stopping  place  of  the  Half  Moon,  re- 
turning to  their  ship  on  September  22. 
So  the  traveler  in  search  of  the  romance 
of  the  Hudson  might  go  on  up,  past 
Glens  Falls,  the  retreat  of  Cooper's 
Leather-stocking,  where  the  water  drops 
eighty  feet  over  masses  of  black  marble, 
on  up  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  in  Essex  County,  where  between 
Mount  Marcy  and  Mount  Mclntyre, 
nearly  five  thousand  feet  above  sea  level, 
in  silken  skeins  of  mist  and  amid  the 
bubbling  icy  springs,  the  Hudson  takes 
its  real  rise.  "  Tear  of  the  clouds,"  the 
Indians  called  its  source.  And  so  ends 
the  panorama  of  the  Hudson. 

As  for  Henry  Hudson  himself,  whose 
progress  we  have  followed  up  the  river, 
he  must  start  down  on  September  23,  ar- 
riving off  Manhattan  by  October  3. 
Then  his  shade  must  set  sail  on  October 
4  to  report  to  the  shadowy  Dutch  East 
India  Company  what  has  happened  to 
the  great  river  they  paid  him  800  guild- 
ers— $320 — to  discover. 
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BASEBALL— AMERICA 

PROFESSIONAL  baseball  came  into  existence 
in  the  decade  just  before  the  Civil  War. 
Last  year,  it  is  estimated,  the  American  people 
spent  over  seventeen  million  dollars  for  the  support 
of  the  national  game.  Over  six  millions  paid  to  see 
the  games  played  by  the  sixteen  clubs  of  the  two  great 
leagues.  This  is  only  a  part.  There  are  in  addi- 
tion nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  minor  profes- 
sional nines  and  amateur,  school,  college,  and  club 
teams  without  number. 

No  other  game  is  so  exclusively  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  comprehensively  national  in  its  scope  and 
interest.  Japan  is  the  only  alien  soil  in  which  it 
has  found  root,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the 
growth  there  is  anything  more  than  sporadic.  But 
at  home  there  are  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
every  American  is  a  "fan''  actual  or  in  the  making. 
The  only  skeptics  are  those  who  have  never  seen  a 
game. 

The  most  highly  professionalized  game,  it  is  also 
one  of  the  least  corrupt.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
flock  to  the  daily  contests  with  no  betting  ring  ad- 
junct to  draw  them,  and  along  with  the  develop- 
ment of  strategy  and  "  inside "  ball  has  gone  an 
increasing  love  of  fair  play  and  the  square  deal. 


LA  CROSSE— CANADA 


yt  FEW  generations  hence  little  will  be  left  on 
-*^*  the  American  continent  to  remind  the  gen- 
erations then  alive  of  the  red  men  who  once 
ruled  it  save  a  few  names  in  the  geography — and 
lacrosse.  This  is  the  American  Indian  s  sole  con- 
tribution to  the  Anglo-Saxon  s  list  of  organized 
games,  and  to  Canada  belongs  the  credit  of  its  adop- 
tion and  development  to  the  highest  point. 

As  the  Indians  of  Canada  played  it  before  the 
white  man  came,  time  and  space  were  ignored  and 
rules  ivere  of  the  simplest.  The  play  began  and 
ended  at  will  and  ranged  across  wide  stretches  of 
open  country  as  the  fortunes  or  the  whims  of  the 
players  dictated. 

The  white  man  has  introduced  the  restrictions  of 
a  confined  field  and  fixed  rules.  He  has  also 
brought  to  bear  the  finer  qualities  of  the  civilized 
mind  and  the  trained  body,  and  he  who  has  seen  a 
lacrosse  game  as  it  is  played  by  the  best  Canadian 
teams  has  witnessed  a  contest  that  for  bodily  skill, 
strength,  and  quickness  and  the  mental  resourceful- 
ness that  flows  immediately  into  action  is  seldom 
exceeded  on  any  playing  field  in  the  world. 
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CRICKE  T—  ENGLAND 

/F  the  English  drumbeat  follows  the  sun  in  its 
course  around  the  world,  English  cricket  is  a 
close  second.  Find  a  spot  where  two  English- 
men forgather  with  a  bit  of  green  turf  and  room 
to  throw  a  ball,  and  there  is  a  "  cricket-pitch!'  Add 
nine  more  Englishmen  and  a  larger  field,  and  a  full- 
sized  team  is  born  on  the  instant.  Bring  in  eleven 
more  able  to  use  their  legs  and  their  arms,  and  a 
series  of  games  is  in  full  swing. 

They  have  taught  the  game  to  Zulus  in  South 
Africa,  the  hill  tribes  of  India,  the  naked  South  Sea 
Islanders,  and  even  to  Americans.  It  is  the  game 
for  all  ages,  seasons,  and  places  and  at  least  in  rudi- 
mentary form  it  antedates  the  House  of  Commons 
in  age  and  surpasses  it  in  popularity.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  fifty  thousand  people  to  witness  the 
great  all-England  matches  at  Lords  and  the  entire 
English-speaking  population  of  the  Empire  await 
the  result  with  keenest  interest. 

A  visit  to  an  English  village  in  the  height  of  the 
cricket  season  is  recommended  to  those  who  doubt 
the  truth  of  Wellington  s  declaration  that  Waterloo 
was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton  and  Harrow. 


SKIING— NORWAY 


TTfHEN   the  Norse   vikings  whose   deeds   are 
r  r  recorded  in  Eddas  older  than  history  intro- 

duced the  ski,  they  created  at  once  a  sport 
and  a  means  of  transit.  On  the  Norwegian  hills, 
snow-clad  sometimes  for  fully  half  the  year,  the 
long,  narrow  strips  of  wood  furnish  almost  the  only 
reliable  means  of  communication.  In  the  old  days 
news  traveled  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  in  the  hands 
and  on  the  lips  of  ski  runners,  and  prodigies  of  speed 
and  endurance  were  performed.  To-day  the  rail- 
road, the  telegraph,  and  the  post  office  have  sup- 
planted the  messengers  of  other  days,  but  the  sport 
still  holds  first  place  in  the  Scandinavian  heart. 

Traditions  stand  of  wonderful  feats,  but  tradi- 
tion speaks  usually  in  the  superlative.  Sober,  ac- 
credited records  there  are  of  continuous  trips  of 
over  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  less  than  twenty- 
two  hours,  and  one  runner  is  credited  with  forty-five 
miles  in  three  hours.  Not  speed  only  but  wonder- 
ful jumps  are  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  skis; 
sixty,  seventy,  even  a  hundred  feet  have  been  cleared 
on  a  favorable  incline — and  this  on  a  narrow  strip 
of  wood  twelve  feet  long  and  less  than  six  inches 
wide,  with  the  jumper  landing  erect  and  shooting 
away  at  the  end  of  the  leap. 
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VII 

After  a  Week  at  Sea 

HAVE  not  finished 
yet  with  our  daily 
round  on  shipboard. 
It  begins  every  morn- 
ing with  a  bugle  call, 
every  morning  except 
Sunday  morning,  when 
we  are  awakened  by  a  rich  orchestral 
symphony  that  might  be  the  prelude  for 
some  heavenly  choir.  But  week-day 
mornings  we  have  the  bugle,  blown  in 
different  parts  of  the  ship,  now  far,  now 
near,  repeating  over  and  over  the  air  of 
"  Say,  why  art  thou  dreaming,"  or 
some  other  appropriate  strain.  That  is 
the  call  to  get  up,  and  they  time  it  for 
half  past  seven  by  the  ship  clock,  but  it 
is  not  half  past  seven  any  more  by  the 
clocks  we  carry  inside  of  us — our  old 
habitual  clocks — not  by  a  good  deal. 

We  are  a  week  at  sea  now,  and  have 
been  making  our  courtesy  to  the  sunrise 
half  an  hour  earlier  every  morning. 
That  is  to  say,  we  have  gained  three 
hours  and  a  half,  and  when  that  first 
bugle  blows  for  half  past  seven  and  com- 
mands us  to  get  up  and  muss  around 
and  be  ready  for  the  next  bugle  half  an 
hour  later,  it  means  in  the  wTell-regu- 
lated  civilized  country  we've  left  be- 
hind that  it's  just  four  o'clock  and  time 
to  turn  over  and  settle  down  and  really 
enjoy  life.  You  can  poke  your  watch 
along  every  day  to  keep  up  with  the 
ship  bells  and  you  can  go  to  bed  any- 
where   from    five    to    eight    (by    home 


time)  to  try  to  adjust  yourself  to  the  in- 
evitable, but  there  is  something  about 
the  mental  clock  that's  been  running  on 
one  schedule  for  a  generation  or  so  that 
refuses  to  be  regulated  in  any  such  fash- 
ion. The  result  is  that  you  swear  at  the 
bugler  and  perhaps  pray  for  a  thunder- 
bolt or  a  sea-serpent  or  a  sudden  lurch 
of  the  ship,  or  for  some  other  miracle 
that  would  permanently  conclude  his  ef- 
forts wrhen  you  ought  to  love  him  for 
the  trouble  he  takes  to  get  you  up  in 
time  for  breakfast. 

It  is  no  use  to  go  to  sleep  again.  By 
the  time  you  have  done  that  the  next 
bugle  will  blow,  and  when  you  do  get 
up,  the  dining  saloon  will  be  empty  and 
unsociable  and  you  will  feel  guilty  be- 
fore the  stewards.  Besides,  you  are  hun- 
gry. With  restored  health  you  have 
developed  an  amazing  appetite  which  is 
always  ready  for  that  bugle  and  prob- 
ably stays  awake  all  night,  waiting  for 
it  to  blow. 

So  you  groan  and  take  on  and  drag 
that  great  lubberly  appetite  out  of  bed 
and  stumble  around  sleepily  and  fall 
over  your  things  if  the  ship  rolls,  and 
you  think  of  the  heavenly  blessings  of 
home,  where  they  are  still  asleep.  Then 
you  go  on  and  encourage  that  appetite 
still  farther  with  a  salt  bath  and  finally 
by  the  time  you  get  it  dressed  and  down 
to  the  saloon  it  is  a  savage  thing,  to 
tame  wThich  requires  a  bill  of  fare  that 
would  make  you  fairly  shudder  at  home. 
There  are  several  of  those  bugle  calls, 
but  I  have  learned  them  all  now,  and 
hereafter,  whatever  may  be  the  time,  or 
wherever  I  may  roam,  as  often  as  I  hear 
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any  of  them  I  shall  re- 
call this  vessel,  this  state- 
room, the  inside  of  our 
dining  saloon,  and  the 
pictorial  and  satisfying 
bill  of  fare.  Those  bugle 
calls  will  always  mean 
those  things  to  me.  We 
have  them  at  luncheon 
and  dinner,  too,  with 
variations,  and  they  are 
as  welcome  as  any  lunch- 
eon and  dinner  gong  I 
ever  heard,  and  a  good 
deal  more  musical. 

After  breakfast,  the 
deck.  It  is  good  to  walk 
around  and  around  the 
promenade  these  fine 
mornings  down  here, 
even  though  the  sea 
keeps  billowy  and  the 
horizon  line  lifts  and 
falls  with  its  majestic 
swing.  You  are  no 
longer  disturbed  by  it. 
Your  body  has  adapted  itself  to  the 
motion  and  sways  like  an  inverted  pen- 
dulum. You  feel  that  you  have  your  sea 
legs  almost  as  well  as  the  stewards,  and 
this  makes  you  proud  and  showy  before 
the  other  passengers.  It  is  February, 
but  it  is  not  cold  down  in  this  violet, 
semi-tropic  sea.  The  air  is  fresh  enough, 
but  it  is  soft  and  gratifying,  and  one  al- 
most imagines  he  can  smell  flowers  in  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  fact,  too,  for  we  are  not 
far  from  land,  now;  we  shall  reach  Ma- 
deira to-morrow  morning. 

Yet  somehow  the  thought  of  land  is 
not  exciting.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us 
are  very  eager  for  it.  We  are  all  quite 
restored  now,  even  the  Diplomat,  and 
the  days  on  shipboard  are  serene  and 
pleasantly  satisfying.  It  is  pleasant,  for 
instance,  to  drop  into  steamer  chairs 
after  the  morning  promenade  and  sit  in 
the  sun  and  discuss  our  newly  acquired 
and  unassimilated  guide-book  informa- 
tion— to  pretend  extensive  knowledge 
on  a  subject  we  never  heard  of  until  yes- 
terday. It  is  gently  gratifying  to  con- 
sider gravely  the  historical  importance 
of  Damascus  as  compared  with  Jerusa- 
lem; the  possibility  of  leaving  the  ship 
at  Alexandria  to  spend  a  longer  time  in 


IT    BEGINS    EVERY    MORNING 
WITH    A    BUGLE    CALL." 


strong   he   is. 


Egypt ;  the  desirability 
of  going  up  the  Nile  by 
rail  and  back  by  steam- 
er, or  vice  versa.  All 
these  idle  considerations 
and  eventualities  afford 
soothing  pastime  and 
make  for  the  reality  of 
the  dream. 

So  many  happy  things 
go  to  make  up  the  day. 
It  is  refreshing  to  play 
shuffleboard  on  the  af- 
ter deck  with  Laura, 
age  fourteen,  and  her 
companion,  the  only 
other  girl  of  her  age  on 
board.  It  is  inspiring  to 
hear  the  band  play  every 
morning  at  ten  when 
one  is  not  too  close  to 
the  strenuous  music.  I 
suppose  beating  a  bass 
drum  and  cymbals  makes 
muscle  and  the  man 
does  not  realize  how 
It  is  diverting  to  drift 
into  the  smoking  room  —  now  that 
I  do  not  mind  its  fragrance  any  more — 
and  watch  the  Apostle  (so  christened 
because  of  his  name  and  general  build 
and  inspired  look)  winning  money  from 
the  Colonel  at  piquet,  while  the  Horse 
Doctor  discusses  the  philosophies  of  life 
in  a  manner  at  least  pleasing  to  the  un- 
regenerates. 

I  should  add,  I  suppose,  that  the 
Horse  Doctor  is  not  really  that  by  pro- 
fession, but  having  been  dubbed  so  one 
day  by  his  fellow-Reprobates,  the  Apos- 
tle and  the  Colonel,  his  cheerful  reply: 
"  Yes,  I  expect  to  be  taken  for  one — 
traveling  as  I  do  with  a  couple  of  asses," 
fixed  the  title  for  him  permanently.  We 
enjoy  the  Reprobates.  They  are  so  in- 
genuous in  their  morals  and  are  cor- 
rupting the  smoking  room  in  such  a 
frank,  unrestricted  way.  We  enjoy  their 
arguments  too,  they  are  so  free  and  per- 
sonal. We  disapprove  of  the  Reprobates, 
but  we  love  them,  because  we  are  hu- 
man and  born  in  sin  and  they  stand  for 
all  the  things  we  would  like  to  do,  if  we 
dared. 

It  is  inviting  and  comfortable  almost 
anywhere  on  the  ship  these  days.     It  is 
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good  just  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  dream ;  to 
lean  over  the  rail  and  watch  the  little 
rainbow  that  travels  with  us,  the  white 
lace  that  the  ship  makes  in  its  majestic 
sweep,  to  wander  back  to  the  stern  and 
follow  the  interminable  wake  of  the 
screw  as  it  stretches  back  beyond  the 
horizon  line.  Then  there  is  the  sunset: 
it  was  wonderful  to-night.  The  air  was 
perfectly  clear,  the  sun  a  red  disk  going 
down  cleanly  cut  into  the  sea.  Laura 
and  I  saw  it  from  amidships,  looking 
out  across  the  high  stern  of  the  vessel 
that  sank  now  below  the  horizon,  then 
lifted  into  the  sky.  Even  the  Chief  En- 
gineer and  the  Ship's  Doctor  came  out 
to  look  at  it,  and  told  us  to  watch  for 
the  green  sun  which  would  appear  the 
instant  after  setting.  Later — after  din- 
ner, I  mean — we  danced. 

They  have  put  a  stout  awning  over 
the  quarter  deck  and  strung  a  lot  of 
electric  globes  there  so  that  when  the 
music  is  going  and  the  illumination  is 
turned  on,  the  place  is  gay  and  pretty 


and  cozy,  and  those  of  us  who  have  not 
danced  for  twenty  years  or  more  begin 
to  sit  up  straighter  when  the  music 
starts,  and  presently  we  forget  that  all 
is  vanity  and  life  a  sorry  mess  at  best, 
and  look  about  for  a  partner,  and  there 
on  the  wide,  lifting,  falling  quarter 
deck  caper  away  the  years.  It  is  not  so 
much  wonder,  then,  that  the  prospect  of 
land  does  not  arouse  any  feverish  in- 
terest. We  are  so  comfortable  and  sat- 
isfied just  as  we  are.  We  are  willing  to 
go  right  on  sailing  for  a  while  and  not 
bother  about  land  at  all. 

VIII 

Land 

It  was  a  mistake,  however,  to  be  in- 
different to  Madeira.  We  are  no  long- 
er so.  Whatever  enthusiasm  we  lacked 
beforehand  we  have  acquired  now.  Of 
all  fair,  jeweled  islands  of  the  sea,  it  is 
the  particular  gem.     Not  one  of  us  on 


THEY    MERELY    WANTED    US    TO    THROW    COINS    OVER    INTO    THE    LIQUID    AZURE 
THAT    THEY    CALL    WATER    IN    THIS    COUNTRY." 


WE     HAD    TO    GO    ASHORE     IN     BOATS    AND    THE    WATER    WAS    NOT    SMOOTH. 


this  ship  but  has  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
to  Madeira  again,  some  day,  and  to  stay 
there  and  live  happy  ever  after;  or,  if 
not  during  life,  to  try  to  exchange  a  cor- 
ner of  Heaven  for  it  when  he  dies. 

We  knew  nothing  about  Madeira  ex- 
cept what  the  little  prospectus  told  us, 
and  the  day  before  arrival  we  began  to 
look  up  guide-book  information  on  the 
subject.  There  was  not  much  of  this  on 
the  ship;  I  suspect  there  is  not  much 
anywhere.  Madeira  was  known  to  the 
Phoenicians,  of  course,  that  race  of  peo- 
ple who  knew  everything,  went  every- 
where, built  all  the  first  cities,  invented 
all  the  arts,  named  everything,  and  then 
perished.  I  ought  to  be  sorry  that 
they  perished,  I  suppose,  but  I'm  not. 
I've  heard  enough  of  that  tribe  on  this 
ship. 

The  Patriarch  is  stuffed  full  of  Phoe- 
nician statistics,  and  to  touch  any  line  of 
historical  discussion  in  his  hearing  is  like 
tripping  over  a  cord  attached  to  a  spring 
gun.  He  is  as  fatal  as  an  Irishman  I 
once  knew  who  was  perfectly  adorable 
until   some   question   of   race   came   up. 


Then  it  was  time  to  stand  from  under. 
According  to  Malone  there  was  origi- 
nally but  one  race — the  Irish.  All  the 
early  saints  were  Irish;  so  was  Abra- 
ham ;  so  was  Noah ;  so  was  Adam ;  so 
was — but  that  is  far  enough  back.  I  re- 
member hearing  him  tell  one  night  how, 
in  a  later  day,  when  Alexander  the 
Great  set  out  to  conquer  Asia,  he  first 
sent  emissaries  to  make  peace  with  Ire- 
land as  a  precaution  against  being  at- 
tacked in  the  rear.  No  doubt  the  Patri- 
arch was  a  Phoenician  in  his  childhood. 
But  I  am  beginning  to  wander. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  Phoenicians,  I 
believe,  on  Madeira  to-day  and  the  early 
history  of  the  island  is  mainly  mythical. 
When  ancient  Mediterranean  sailors 
went  exploring  a  little  into  the  Atlantic 
and  saw  its  purple  form  arise  on  the 
horizon  they  decided  that  it  must  the 
mouth  of  hell,  or  at  all  events  the  abode 
of  evil  creatures,  and  hastily  turned 
back.  One  account  says  that  in  the 
course  of  time  a  gentleman  named  Taxi- 
cab — probably  the  inventor  of  the  ve- 
hicle later   known   by   that   name — and 
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his  companion  were  shipwrecked  on 
Madeira  and  set  up  a  monument  in  cele- 
bration of  the  event.  I  don't  know 
what  became  of  Taxicab  and  his  friend 
of  the  monument,  but  about  the  same 
time  it  was  discovered  again  by  a  Portu- 
guese named  Zargo  who  set  it  afire  as  a 
means  of  clearing  the  land  of  its  splen- 
did forests  and  kept  the  fires  going  for 
seven  years.* 

Zargo's  devastation  began  about  five 
hundred  years  ago,  and  the  island  has 
required  all  those  centuries  for  recovery. 
It  may  be  added  that  he  believed  Ma- 
deira to  be  the  lost  Atlantis,  though  a 
point  of  land  thirty  miles  long  and  fif- 
teen miles  wide  could  hardly  be  more 


place.  Zargo  was  knighted  for  discov- 
ering it,  and  three  young  nobles  of 
Portugal  were  commanded  to  marry  his 
daughters.  Their  descendants  became 
the  aristocracy  of  the  island ;  some  of 
them  still  reside  in  the  chief  city,  the 
port  of  Funchal. 

Christopher  Columbus  married  his 
wife  in  Madeira — pretty  Menina  Peres- 
trello,  whom  he  had  followed  there 
from  a  school  in  Portugal.  It  is  said 
that  Columbus  got  his  taste  for  navi- 
gation from  old  Perestrello,  a  skillful 
mariner,  and  obtained  from  a  ship- 
wrecked pilot,  w7ho  died  at  Funchal,  his 
belief  in  lands  beyond  the  western 
ocean.     There  is  a  savor  of  tradition  in 


ONE    COULD    EITHER    DO    IT    AFOOT    OR    BE    CARRIED    UP    IN    A    HAMMOCK. 


than  a  splinter  of  that  vanished  conti- 
nent. More  likely  Madeira  and  the 
fragmentary  islets  about  it  formed  that 
mythical  Ultima  Thule  referred  to  by 
Ulysses  when  according  to  Tennyson  he 
said: 

"  My  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset  and  the  baths 
Of  all  rhe  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down; 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles  whom  we  knew." 

Perhaps  Madeira  was  indeed  a  home 
of  gods  and  favored  spirits  in  the  olden 
clays.      It  would   have   been    a   suitable 

*  By  referring  again  to  the  German  guide-book  I 
find  that  the  first  gentleman's  name  was  not  Taxicab, 
but  as  that  is  nearer  to  what  it  looks  like  than  anything 
that  can  be  made  out  of  the  real  name  I  will  let  it 
stand. 


these  things,  but  they  sound  interesting, 
as  interesting  as  some  of  the  things  that 
are  true.  That  Columbus  married  and 
lived  in  Madeira  is  doubtless  authentic 
enough,  and  we  heard  of  a  tablet, 
though  we  did  not  see  it,  which  marks 
the  site  of  his  residence.  The  island  was 
for  a  brief  time  under  English  rule,  but 
is  now  once  more  the  property  of  Portu- 
gal. 

It  is  one  of  the  fairest  spots  on  earth. 
When  we  drew  near  enough  to  see  its 
terraced  hills — lofty  hills  they  are,  some 
of  them  in  the  interior  rising  to  a  point 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea — and  to 
make  out  the  tiny  houses  nestling  like 
white  and  tinted  shells  against  the 
green,  we  changed  our  minds  about  be- 
ing willing  to  sail  past  without  stop- 
ping, and  when  at  last  we  swung  slowly 
into  the  harbor  of  Funchal  we  felt  some- 
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how  that  we  had  come  upon  an  island 
enchantment  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

For  everything  was  so  marvelous  in 
its  beauty;  the  green  hills,  terraced  al- 
most to  the  very  top;  the  gorges  be- 
tween, the  little  fairy  city  just  where 
the  hills  flow  into  the  sea.  With  glasses 
one  could  make  out  flowering  vines  on 
many  of  the  walls.  Even  with  the 
naked  eye,  somebody  presently  discov- 
ered a  great  purple  mass,  part  way  up 
the  hillside.  The  glass  showed  it  to  be 
a  house  almost  covered  -with  bougain- 
villea — our  first  vision  of  this  lavish  and 
splendid  flower  of  the  Mediterranean. 

As  we  drew  in  and  came  to  anchor, 
we  saw  descending  upon  us  a  fleet  of 
small,    curious   boats,    filled    with    half- 
naked    men.      We   suspected    now    that 
Madeira  was  a  cannibal  island,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  worst.    It  was  not  quite  as 
bad  as  that ;  they  merely  wanted 
us  to  throw  coins  over  into  the 
liquid     azure     which     they  call 
water    in    this    country,    where- 
upon their  divers  would  try  to 
intercept    the    said    coins    some- 
where between  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.     We  didn't  be- 
lieve they  could  do  it;  but  we 
tried,   and   as  usual   found   that 
the  other  fellow  knew  his  own 
game  better  than  we  did. 

If  those  amphibians  did  not 
always  get  the  coins,  they  gen- 
erally did.  They  could  see 
them  perfectly  in  that  amazing 
water,  and  they  could  dive  like 
seals.  Some  of  the  divers  were 
mere  children — poor,  lean  crea- 
tures who  stood  up  in  their 
boats  and  shouted  and  implored 
swung  their  arms  in 
to  us  to  fling  our 
But  they  did  not  want  small  money — 
at  least,  not  very  small  money — they  de- 
clined to  dive  for  pennies.  Perhaps  they 
could  only  distinguish  the  gleam  of  the 
white  metal.  Let  a  nickel  or  a  dime  be 
tossed  over  and  two  or  three  were  after 
it  in  a  flash,  while  a  vehement  outbreak 
of  Portuguese  from  all  the  rest  en- 
treated still  further  largess.  It  was 
really  a  good  show,  and  being  the  first 
of  its  kind,  we  enjoyed  it. 

We  had  to  go  ashore  in  boats,  and  the 


water  was  not  smooth.  It  was  not  en- 
tirely easy  to  get  into  the  landing  boats, 
and  it  was  still  less  easy  to  get  out  at  the 
stairs  which  ascended  to  the  stone  piers. 
Every  billow  would  throw  the  little 
boats  six  or  eight  feet  into  the  air,  and 
one  had  to  be  pretty  careful  to  step  just 
at  the  right  instant  or  he  would  leave 
one  foot  on  a  high  step  and  the  other  in 
the  boat,  far  below.    Several  of  our  best 
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WE  DESCENDED  THAT  LONG,  PAVED,  GREASED 
HILL  IN  TOBOGGANS  THAT  ARE  NICE,  COM- 
FORTABLE BASKETS  ON  RUNNERS." 


and 

a  wild   invitation 
money    overboard. 


passengers    were    dismembered    in    that 
way. 

Once  on  shore,  the  enchantment  took 
hold  of  us  again.  It  was  so  sunny  and 
bright  and  the  streets  were  so  attractive 
— all  paved  with  small  black  cobbles,  set 
in  the  neatest  and  most  careful  fashion. 
Our  conveyances  were  waiting  just  at 
the  end  of  the  pier,  and  they  were,  I  be- 
lieve, the  most  curious  conveyances  in 
the  world.  They  were  not  carriages  or 
carts  or  wheeled  vehicles  of  any  sort, 
but  sleds — here  in  a  land  of  eternal 
summer — sleds  with  inclosed  tops,  and 
drawn  by  oxen. 
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MADEIRA 


COMFORT THE  BEGGARS. 


Their  drivers  were  grave,  whiskered 
men  who  motioned  us  to  get  in ;  after 
which  we  started,  and  they  began  greas- 
ing the  runners  as  we  went  along.  They 
did  this  by  putting  a  grease-soaked  rag 
in  front  of  a  runner  now  and  then  and 
driving  over  it.  I  don't  think  an  Ameri- 
can would  do  it  that  way.  He  would 
take  a  barrel  of  soft  soap  and  a  broom 
and  lubricate  the  whole  street.  Their 
way  is  neater,  and  about  as  effective,  I 
suppose;  besides,  when  they  have  been 
doing  it  another  three  hundred  years  or 
so,  they  will  have  some  grease  on  these 
streets,  too.  Already  one  may  see  indi- 
cations of  it  here  and  there. 

Our  course  was  uphill,  and  we  as- 
cended along  a  panorama  of  sunny  life 
and  tinted  flower-hung  walls  to  the  out- 
skirts of  that  neatest  and  most  charming 
of  cities — continuously  expressing  our 
delight  in  the  general  attractiveness  of 
everything:  the  wonderfully  laid  streets; 
the  really  beautiful  sidewalks,  laid  in 
the  same  way,  except  that  they  were  of 
very  tiny  vari-colored  cobbles  all  set  in 
perfect  mosaic  patterns;  the  glow  and 
bloom  of  summer  everywhere.  We  ad- 
mired even  the  persistent  little  beggars 
who  ran  along  on  both  sides  of  the  sleds, 
throwing  camelias  into  our  laps,  crying 
out,  "  Penny!  Penny!  "  their  one  Eng- 
lish word — hopping,  dancing,  beseech- 
ing, and  refusing  to  be  comforted. 


We  gave  to  the 
first  of  these  tormen- 
tors, but  it  was  not  a 
good  way  to  get  rid 
them.  It  was  like 
putting  out  molasses 
to  satisfy  a  few  flies. 
A  dozen  more  were 
around  us,  going  on 
in  a  most  disturbing 
manner.  Our  driver 
finally  dispersed  them 
by  making  some  terri- 
fic motions  with  his 
whip  handle. 

We  were  at  the 
outskirts  at  last,  but 
only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  real  climb.  A 
funicular  railway 
takes  one  up  farther, 
and  presently  we  are 
ascending  straight  to  paradise  it  seemed 
to  us,  by  a  way  that  led  through  a  per- 
fect wilderness  of  beauty — flower,  foli- 
age, and  waving  green,  with  tiny  stuc- 
co houses  set  in  tangled  gardens  and 
slopes  of  cane — while  below  and  beyond, 
lay  the  city  and  the  harbor  and  our  ship 
at  anchor  on  the  violet  sea. 

Would  we  be  so  enchanted  with  the 
magic  of  this  Happy  Isle  if  it  were 
not  our  first  landing  after  a  long  winter 
voyage,  which  if  not  stormy  was  at  all 
events  not  entirely  smooth?  Perhaps 
not,  yet  I  think  there  are  certain  essen- 
tials of  beauty  and  charm  that  are 
fundamental — the  things  we  dream  of 
and  do  not  believe  exist;  the  things  that 
an  artist  will  paint  now  and  then  when 
he  forgets  that  the  world  is  just  a  place 
to  live  and  toil  and  die  in,  and  not  really 
to  be  happy  in  at  all.  But  those  things 
are  all  here  in  Madeira,  and  when  we 
learned  that  nobody  ever  gets  sick  here, 
and  that  everybody  gets  well  of  every- 
thing he  happens  to  have  when  he  comes, 
we  said :  "  Never  mind  going  on ;  send 
the  ship  home,  or  sink  it;  we  will  abide 
here  and  roam  no  more." 

At  the  end  of  the  funicular  there  was 
still  more  hill  to  climb,  and  one  could 
either  do  it  afoot,  or  be  carried  up  in  a 
hammock.  Most  of  us  young  people  did 
it  afoot,  allowing  enfeebled  men  of 
eighteen  and  twenty  the  comfort  of  the 
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hammocks.  As  they  passed  us  we  com- 
mented on  their  luxury,  and  made  it 
otherwise  interesting  for  them.  It  was 
pleasant  enough  walking,  and  there  was 
a  good  deal  to  see.  The  foliage  was  in- 
teresting, ranging  as  it  did  from  the 
palm  of  the  tropics  to  the  pine  of  the 
northern  forests.  You  can  raise  any- 
thing in  Madeira,  except  money — there 
is  not  much  of  that,  and  things  are 
cheap  accordingly.  No  doubt  it  is  the 
same  in  Heaven,  but  I  am  getting  ahead 
of  my  story. 

We  lunched  at  the  top,  in  a  hotel  that 
was  once  a  convent  and  still  has  iron- 
barred  windows,  but  before  luncheon 
we  walked  out  for  the  view  to  a  little 
platform  which  seems  when  you  step 
out  on  it  to  be  hanging  in  the  air,  so 
that  you  involuntarily  hesitate  and  reach 
for  something  firm.  All  the  distance 
you  have  climbed  in  the  ox  sleds,  by  the 
funicular,  and  afoot  drops  away  perpen- 
dicularly at  your  feet,  and  you  are  look- 
ing down,  straight  down,  and  still  down, 
to  what  seem  fairy  tree  tops  and  a  won- 
derful picture  valley  through  which  a 
tumbling  ribbon  of  water  goes  foaming 
to  the  sea.  It  is  the  most  sudden  and 
dramatic  bit  of  scenery  I  know. 

We  had  delicious  strawberries  at  our 
luncheon  —  strawber- 
ries that  required  no  sugar 
— and  a  good  many  other 
kinds  of  fruit — some  of 
which  we  could  identify  and 
some  of  which  the  Repro- 
bates discussed  in  their  usual 
unrestrained  fashion,  calling 
one  another  names  that 
were  at  once  descriptive 
and  suited  to  the  subject 
in  hand.  There  were 
pomegranates  and  guavas 
and  comquats  and  loquats; 
also  there  was  Madeira 
wine,  of  course,  and  here- 
after I  am  going  to  know 
something  about  native 
wines  in  the  lands  we  visit 
before  I  begin  business — 
that  is,  wholesale  business. 
But  never  mind — let  it  go; 
it  is  a  good  deal  like  sherry, 
only  it  tastes  better,  and 
the    Reprobates     said — but 


as  I  mentioned  before,  let  it  go — it  real- 
ly does  not  matter. 

We  descended  that  long,  paved, 
greased  hill  in  toboggans  that  are  nice, 
comfortable  baskets  on  runners.  They 
hold  two  and  three,  according  to  size, 
and  you  get  in  and  two  men  take  you  in 
hand,  and  away  you  go.  You  go,  too. 
A  distance  of  two  miles  has  been  made 
in  three  minutes  in  those  things.  I  don't 
think  we  went  as  fast  as  that,  but  it  was 
plenty  fast  enough  for  the  wild  delight 
of  it,  and  if  I  had  money  enough  and 
time  enough  I  would  go  there  and  slide 
and  slide  away  the  eternal  summer  days. 

It  was  a  swift  panorama  of  flower 
and  sunlit  wall  and  distant  sea — the  soft 
air  rushing  by.  Now  and  then  we  would 
whirl  past  a  carrier — a  brown,  bent 
man  with  one  of  those  great  sleds  on  his 
shoulders,  toiling  with  it  up  the  long, 
steep  hill.  They  were  marvelously  pic- 
turesque, those  carriers,  but  I  wish  they 
wouldn't  do  it.  It  takes  some  of  the  joy 
out  of  the  slide  to  feel  that  somebody  is 
going  to  carry  your  toboggan  up  the  hill 
on  his  back. 

We  shot  out  on  the  level,  at  last,  and 
started  on  a  little  tour  of  the  town. 
Laura  and  I  wandered  away  alone,  and 
stopped  at  little  shops,  and  tried  to  trans- 
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act  business,  and  finally  bought  a  clay 
water  jug  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
reis,  which  is  to  say  sixpence,  which  is 
to  say  twelve  cents.  Money  in  Madeira 
is  calculated  in  reis,  just  as  it  is  in  the 
Azores,  and  the  sound  of  the  word  sud- 
denly recalled  the  visit  of  the  Quaker 
City  "  Pilgrims  "  to  those  islands,  and 
the  memory  of  Blucher's  disastrous  din- 
ner party. 

But  they  will  take  anything  that  looks 
like  money  in  Madeira,  rather  than  miss 
a  trade,  and  when  a  person  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  calculating  dollars 
and  cents  is  suddenly  confronted  with 
problems  of  reis  and  pence  and  shillings 
and  half  crowns  and  francs,  he  goes  to 
pieces  on  his  money  tables  and  wonders 
why  a  universal  currency  would  not  be 
a  good  thing. 

All  the  streets  in  Madeira  have  that 
dainty  cobble  paving  and  all  the  side- 
walks are  laid  in  the  exquisite  mosaic 
which  makes  it  a  joy  to  follow  them. 
The  keynote  of  the  island  is  invitation. 
Even  a  jail  we  saw  is  of  a  sort  to  make 
crime  attractive.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
we  examined  only  the  outside. 

We  were  adopted  by  a  guide  pres- 
ently— a  boy  whose  only  English  was 
the  statement  that  he  could  speak  it — 
and  were  directed  quietly  but  firmly  to- 
ward places  where  things  were  sold.  We 
tried  to  impress  upon  him  in  such  lan- 
guages as  we  could  think  of  that  we  did 
not  want  to  buy  anything,  and  that  we 
did  not  care  much  for  a  guide,  anyway. 
We  said  we  wanted  to  see  bougainvillea 
— a  lot  of  bougainvillea,  in  a  great  mass 
together,  as  we  had  seen  it  from  the 
ship.  He  nodded  excitedly  and  led  us 
away,  but  it  was  only  to  a  place  where 
they  sold  embroideries  which  we  did 
not  care  for,  though  they  were  cheap 
enough,  dear  knows,  as  everything  is 
cheap  here — everything  native,  at  least. 

When  our  guide  grasped  the  fact  at 
last  that  we  did  not  want  to  do  any  buy- 
ing, he  became  sad,  weakened  gradually, 
dropped  behind,  accepted  a  penny,  and 
turned  us  over  to  another  guide  of  the 
same  sort.  We  wandered  about  Fun- 
chal  in  that  way  until  it  was  time  to  em- 
bark, adopted  by  one  guide  after  an- 
other, and  abandoned  to  our  fate  when 
they  realized  that  we  were  not  worth 


anything  in  the  way  of  commissions 
from  the  merchants  and  very  little  in 
any  form.  We  did  get  a  guide  at  last 
who  knew  where  the  bougainvillea 
house  was,  but  it  was  too  late,  then,  to 
go  to  it.  It  did  not  matter ;  there  were 
flowers  enough  everywhere  and  bougain- 
villea on  many  walls. 

The  place  did  not  lose  its  charm  with 
close  acquaintance.  It  seemed  entirely 
unspoiled.  We  saw  no  suggestion  of 
modern  architecture  or  European  inno- 
vation— no  blot  anywhere,  except  a  sin- 
gle motor  car — the  only  one,  I  believe, 
in  Funchal.  There  is  only  one  fly  in  the 
ointment  of  Madeira  comfort — the  beg- 
gars. They  begin  to  beg  before  they 
can  walk,  and  they  call,  "  Penny! 
Penny!  "  before  they  can  lisp  the  sacred 
name  of  "  Mamma."  However,  one 
good  thing  has  come  of  our  experience 
with  them.  They  have  prepared  us  for 
beggars  elsewhere.  We  are  hardened, 
now — at  least,  we  think  we  are.  The 
savor  of  pity  has  gone  out  of  us. 

But  I  was  speaking  of  architecture. 
Without  knowing  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  should  say  that  the  architecture 
of  Madeira  is  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and 
Moorish,  like  that  of  Mexico.  Only  it 
is  better  than  anything  in  Mexico. 
From  the  ship,  the  stucco,  tile-roofed 
city  is  flawless;  and  as  we  steam  away, 
and  night  comes  down  and  lights  break 
out  and  become  a  jeweled  necklace 
along  the  water's  edge,  our  one  regret  is 
that  we  are  leaving  it  all  behind. 

Good-by  to  Madeira — a  gentle  place, 
a  lovely  place — a  place  to  live  and  to 
die  in. 

IX 

A  Day  to  Ourselves 

We  had  another  full  day  at  sea,  after 
Madeira;  a  day  of  reflection  and  remi- 
niscence, for  each  of  us  had  some  special 
joy  to  recall.  Perhaps  that  of  the  Dip- 
lomat was  as  picturesque  as  any.  He 
told  it  to  me  privately,  but  a  thing  like 
that  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
concealed  forever;  besides,  the  young 
lady  is  in  darkest  Germany  now  and 
does  not  know  English  anyway.  That 
last-named  fact  was  responsible  for  the 
incident. 
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The  Diplomat  had  just  landed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slide,  he  said,  when  two 
of  our  party — Americans — came  along 
with  a  bright-faced  and  quite  stylish- 
looking  German  girl  who  was  not  hav- 
ing a  very  good  time  because  they  knew 
no  German  and  she  no  English.  It  was 
clearly  a  case  for  the  Diplomat,  who  is 
an  unattached  person,  full  of  the  joy  of 
travel  and  familiar  with  all  languages, 
living  and  dead. 

He  had  not  been  presented  to  the 
young  German  person  on  the  ship,  but 


ited  places  of  interest;  they  dropped 
into  little  shops;  he  bought  flowers  for 
her,  they  had  refreshments  here  and 
there — dainty  dishes  and  pleasant  Ma- 
deira wines — keeping  up,  meantime,  their 
merry  German  clatter.  They  became 
quite  gay,  in  fact,  and  whenever  they 
met  any  of  the  ship  party,  which  they 


THEN  IT  DAWNED  UPON  THE 
DIPLOMAT;  IT  WAS  NOT  THE 
OLDER,  PLAIN-LOOKING  WOM- 
AN    WHO     WAS     THE     MAID!" 


he  had  seen  her  now  and  again  in  com- 
pany with  an  older,  rather  plain-look- 
ing woman,  very  likely  her  maid.  No 
doubt  the  young  woman  was  a  countess, 
or  a  baroness,  or  at  all  events,  a  person 
of  some  station  and  importance.  Polite- 
ly enough  he  proffered  his  services  as 
escort,  was  accepted,  and  the  two  set 
out  gayly  to  enjoy  the  halcyon  Madeira 
afternoon. 

She  was  a  most  sociable  companion, 
the  Diplomat  said,  ready  for  anything 
that  resembled  a  good  time.     They  vis- 


did  frequently  enough,  the  Diplomat,  as 
he  confessed  to  me,  became  rather  vain 
and  showy — set  his  hat  on  one  side, 
swung  his  cane  and  did  a  sort  of  cake- 
walk,  accompanying  his  step  with  oper- 
atic German  airs.  At  such  moments  she 
even  took  his  arm  and  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion. 

Altogether  it  was  a  charming  experi- 
ence, and  they  were  both  sorry  when  it 
was  time  to  return  to  the  ship.  Arriv- 
ing there  they  were  met  by  the  older, 
plain-looking  woman,   who   greeted   his 
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companion  with  words  that  were  pleas- 
ant enough,  gentle  enough,  but  which 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  command. 
Then  it  dawned  upon  the  Diplomat;  it 
was  not  the  older,  plain-looking  woman 
who  was  the  maid ! 

"  I  would  have  done  it  just  the  same," 
he  explained  to  me  in  a  dark  corner  of 
the  deck,  after  dinner,  "  just  the  same, 
of  course,  being  a  gentleman,  only  un- 
der the  circumstances  I  might  have  cut 
out  the  Cakewalk  and  the  music." 

A  ship  is  a  curious  place  altogether; 
a  place  of  narrow  limits  and  close  con- 
tact, yet  full  of  subterranean  depths 
from  which  surprises  may  develop  at  any 
moment.  The  Chief  Engineer,  to  whom 
I  sit  next  at  meals,  often  quotes  medita- 
tively, 

"  A  ship  it  is  a  funny  thing, 
It  sails  upon  the  sea — " 

The  Chief  does  not  recall  the  rest  of 
the  stanza,  but  we  all  admit  the  truth  of 
what  he  does  remember. 

Ship  life  on  the  whole  is  not  like 
other  life,  and  ship  characteristics  do  not 
altogether  resemble  those  on  land.  Any- 
thing special  in  that  line  is  pretty  sure 
to  develop  on  a  cruise  like  this,  and  a 
ship  estimate  of  the  average  human  be- 
ing would  hardly  be  fair  to  the  same 
individual  at  home. 

Take  the  "  Porpoise,"  for  instance.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Porpoise  on  land 
is  a  most  excellent  and  industrious  busi- 
ness man,  more  or  less  absorbed  in  the 
daily  round  of  his  ventures — a  happy- 
hearted,  contented  Hebrew  person,  fair- 
ly quiet  (it  doesn't  seem  possible,  but  I 
am  willing  to  believe  it),  on  the  whole,  a 
good  citizen,  satisfied  if  his  name  ap- 
pears now  and  then  in  the  local  paper, 
when  he  has  got  in  some  new  line  of 
goods  or  made  an  improvement  on  his 
home. 

But  on  shipboard  the  Porpoise  is  just 
— a  porpoise.  He  is  fat,  as  his  name 
implies,  and  describes  revolutions  of  the 
ship,  blowing  constantly.  At  no  time  of 
day  and  in  no  part  of  the  ship  will  you 
be  safe  from  the  Porpoise.  He  is  from 
an  interior  town —  an  unimportant  town, 
by  its  census  and  location,  but  it  has 
become  important  on   this  vessel.     We 


know  all  about  that  town.  We  shall 
never  know  as  much  about  the  towns  we 
are  going  to  visit  as  we  know  already 
about  that  one,  which  none  of  the  rest 
of  us  ever  saw,  and  few  of  us  ever  heard 
of  before. 

He  has  instructed  us  upon  other  sub- 
jects, too.  Nothing  is  too  complicated, 
or  too  deep,  or  too  abstruse  for  the  Por- 
poise. He  will  attack  any  question  at 
sight,  and  he  will  puff  and  spout  and 
describe  circles  and  wallow  in  his  ora- 
tory, and  follow  his  audience  about  un- 
til he  has  swept  the  deck  clean.  Yet  we 
love  the  Porpoise,  in  spite  of  everything. 
He  is  so  happy  and  harmless  and  gentle, 
and  we  know  that  it  is  only  because  he  is 
on  a  ship  that  he  is  like  this. 

Also,  we  love  the  "  Mill."  The  Mill 
is  a  woman — a  good  woman — one  of  the 
kindliest  souls  on  earth,  I  suspect,  and 
her  mouth  is  her  warrant  for  her  name. 
It  goes  all  the  time,  but  it  does  not  deal 
with  important  things.  Indeed,  nothing 
is  too  unimportant  for  her  hopper,  and 
she  grinds  exceeding  small.  Just  now, 
for  an  hour  or  so,  she  has  been  explain- 
ing that  she  did  not  sleep  very  well  last 
night,  and  minutely  cataloguing  the  rea- 
sons why.  She  will  keep  it  up  for  an- 
other hour  and  then  if  somebody  hasn't 
dropped  her  overboard  she  will  dig  up 
something  else  of  equal  value  and  go 
right  on,  refreshed  and  rejoicing  in  the 
consciousness  of  well-doing. 

The  Mill  would  not  act  this  way  at 
home — she  would  not  have  time.  It  is 
only  because  she  is  on  a  ship  where 
everybody  is  idle  and  irresponsible  and 
"  different,"  and  likely  to  be  peculiar. 
As  Laura,  age  fourteen,  said  to  me  to- 
day— paraphrasing  the  words  of  the  old 
Quaker  spinster  to  her  sister,  "  I  think 
everybody  on  this  ship  is  peculiar  except 
thee  and  me,  and  sometimes  I  think  thee 
is  a  little  peculiar."  That  expresses  the 
situation,  and  on  the  whole  we  enjoy  it. 
We  are  like  the  little  boy  whose  reputa- 
tion for  being  a  strange  child  did  not 
interfere  with  his  happiness.  "  Gee, 
ain't  it  great  to  be  crazy !  "  was  his  fa- 
vorite remark,  and  whatever  we  may  be 
on  this  ship,  we  are  content  with  our- 
selves and  the  conditions,  and  would  not 
willingly  change  them,  even  if  we  could. 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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HE  smoking  room  of 
the  Sonoma  was  full  of 
talk  about  women. 
The  warm  sea  without 
was  veiled  in  starlit 
darkness  and  the  cards 
on  the  round  table 
were  heaped  up  in  an  idle  pile  while  we 
discussed,  with  much  temperate  philoso- 
phy, the  foibles  and  virtues  of  the  sex. 
11  After  all,"  said  the  man  from  Sidney, 
"  the  fairest  way  to  judge  a  woman  is 
by  her  influence  on  some  man." 

"  Yes,"  the  doctor  assented.  "  Wom- 
en don't  judge  other  women  fairly." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  I'll  admit 
that  every  woman  is  unable  to  be  just 
to  one  other  woman,  one  special 
woman,"  the  chief  engineer  interjected, 
"  but,  as  a  rule,  I'll  take  what  several 
women  say  of  one  woman  as  pretty 
near  the  truth.  A  man,  of  course, 
knows  nothing  of  any  of  'em  except  what 
he's  told." 

The  captain  chuckled  and  slipped  his 
pipe  from  between  his  lips.  "  I  know 
one  woman  that  fooled  everybody,"  he 
said.  "  She  fooled  her  friends,  all  the 
men,  and  even  her  own  mother-in-law. 
When  a  mother-in-law  is  deceived,  I 
take  it  that  other  folks  can't  be  expected 
to  know  much." 

"  But  you  aren't  sticking  to  the  point," 
the  man  from  Sidney  insisted.  "  The 
way  to  judge  a  woman  is  by  what  she 
is  to  some  man — her  husband,  for  in- 
stance. Does  she  make  him  better,  or 
spoil  his  life?  In  the  one  case  I  assert 
that  she's  a  fine  woman,  in  the  latter 
I  don't  care  how  splendid  people  think 
she  is,  she's  a  failure." 

"  It  takes  two  women  to  make  a 
man,"  the  skipper  answered  curtly. 
"  Mother  and  wife.  A  mother  can't 
make  a  man  of  her  son  all  by  herself, 
and  if  a  chap's  mother  scamps  her  job 
his  wife  has  head  winds  and  foul 
waters  to  meet.     This  girl  I  just  men- 


tioned, who  fooled  everybody,  was  the 
second  woman.  The  mother  had  done 
her  best,  but  her  son  was  a  poor  stick 
at  the  end." 

"  Don't  talk  generalities,"  the  colonel 
demanded.  "  Tell  us  what  sort  of  a 
wife  she  made;  that's  the  test." 

"  I'd  known  Jim  Botefuhr  several 
years,"  said  the  captain,  "  and  I'd  al- 
ways set  him  down  in  my  mind  as  a 
slow,  shiftless,  unreliable  chap  that 
would  never  get  any  farther  along  than 
he  was  then — second  mate  of  a  small 
schooner  his  father  owned  a  piece  of. 
Old  Botefuhr  was  a  small,  wrinkled, 
weedy  man  with  an  eye  like  a  bright 
dime  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
the  bank.  Mrs.  Botefuhr  was  a  real 
nice,  comfortable,  managing  sort  of  lady 
and  she  knew  her  son  Jim  right  down 
to  the  last  page.  Jim  was  their  only 
child  and  I  tell  you  they  were  disap- 
pointed. 

To  think  that  my  son  is  such  a 
chump,'  Botefuhr  used  to  say  to  me. 
1  He  never  amounted  to  anything  at 
home,  in  spite  of  the  schooling  I  gave 
him,  and  he's  been  to  sea  now  seven  years 
and  I  vow  Henderson'll  fire  him  off 
the  Sybil  Thompson  yet,  if  I  am 
part  owner.' 

"  Just  here  Mother  Botefuhr  would 
look  worried  and  put  in,  '  Jim  is  a  smart 
boy,  but  somehow  he  has  no  spirit.  He 
isn't  more  than  half  awake  the  most 
of  the  time,  I  do  declare !  '  She  fre- 
quently attributed  Jim's  sloth  to  bilious- 
ness induced  by  poor  cookery  on  ship- 
board. 

11  Then  they  would  discuss  Jim  up  and 
down  and  get  discouraged  about  him  and 
wonder  whether  he'd  die  in  the  poor- 
house  or  get  the  sack  or  wake  up  and 
play  the  man.  I'd  try  to  cheer  them  up 
by  saying  Jim  was  a  fair  seaman.  That 
was  true.  More  than  that  Jim's  best 
friend   never   said,    though   nobody   had 
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any  special  harm  to  tell  of  him.  He  was 
simply  one  of  those  fellows  that  the  poets 
say  are  their  own  worst  enemies. 

"  One  afternoon  (I  was  trading  in  the 
barkentine  Quickstep  to  the  Hawaiians 
then)  I  went  to  see  the  old  folks  and 
found  them  crosser  than  ever  at  Jim. 
1  I  sold  my  piece  in  the  schooner,'  Bote- 
fuhr  told  me,  '  and  the  first  thing  Hen- 
derson did  was  to  fire  Jim.  He's  home, 
now,  loafing.  Says  he  isn't  particular 
about  getting  another  berth  just  now. 
He's  sparking  the  girls.  I  never  did  see 
such  a  son.  One  would  never  suppose 
he  was  twenty-six  years  old  and  had  his 
way  to  make.' 

"  '  Why  don't  you  buy  a  schooner  and 
give  it  to  him  ?  '  I  suggested. 

"  Old  Botefuhr  sniffed.  '  Suppose  I 
did  put  all  our  money  into  a  ship,  do 
you  think  he'd  run  her  right?  Do  you 
think  he'd  make  enough  to  pay  for  the 
insurance?  or  do  you  think  I'd  be  broke 
in  a  year  ?  ' 

"  '  Give  the  boy  a  chance,'  I  said. 
'  I  don't  believe  he's  so  bad  as  all  that.' 

"  Right  there  the  old  gentleman  picked 
me  up  with  both  hands.  '  I'm  glad  you 
think  so  well  of  him,'  he  told  me.  '  Now 
the  Quickstep  needs  a  mate,  you  men- 
tioned a  while  back.  Will  you  take 
Jim?* 

"  That  was  a  nice  way  to  gull  me, 
wasn't  it?  And  I  saw  no  way  out  of  it 
but  to  say  yes,  and  as  a  consequence  I 
got  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Jim 
Botefuhr  the  next  six  months,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  I  gave  up  the  Quickstep 
and  stopped  ashore  just  so  I  wouldn't 
have  to  go  and  see  old  lady  Botefuhr 
and  have  her  look  me  in  the  eye  and 
know  that  I  was  the  man  that  had  fired 
her  son  Jim.  I  wouldn't  have  done 
that  for  twice  the  loss  of  a  month's 
wages.  But  Schott,  who  took  the  bark- 
entine, let  Jim  go  the  next  day.  Jim  had 
the  reputation  of  allowing  a  crew  to  sol- 
dier scandalously. 

"  Of  course  there  was  nothing  to  hin- 
der me  from  dropping  in  at  the  Bote- 
fuhrs',  and  I  did.  The  old  gentleman 
sat  and  sucked  his  pipe  as  fierce  as  a  wet 
cat  in  a  corner,  but  the  old  lady  seemed 
to  think  I  was  the  only  man  that  ever 
really  appreciated  Jim.  So  she  talked 
Jim  to  me  for  two  visits.    '  I'm  sure  Jim 


will  make  a  fine  man,'  she'd  say.  '  But 
the  boy  needs  managing.  Now  while 
he  has  me  around,  he  does  splendidly. 
Maybe  I've  spoiled  him.' 

"  When  she  reached  this  point  she'd 
peer  at  me  over  her  spectacles  and  purse 
up  her  pink  lips  and  meditate  on  her 
awful  sins.  You  see  it  worked  on  her, 
this  notion  that,  after  all,  she  was  re- 
sponsible for  that  big,  lazy,  indifferent, 
fair-haired,  straight-nosed  lummox  whose 
head  would  never  save  his  neck.  I've  a 
suspicion  that  most  mothers  think  they're 
to  blame  if  their  boys  aren't  Ai,  and  old 
lady  Botefuhr  was  the  right  sort.  I  can 
see  her  yet  following  Jim  round  with 
her  eyes,  one  end  of  her  knitting  needle 
against  her  teeth. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  cheered  her  up  as  much 
as  I  could.  In  fact  I  promised  that  so 
soon  as  I  got  a  vessel  again  I'd  look  for 
Jim  to  go  as  mate  with  me.  Whenever 
I'd  mention  this  old  Botefuhr  would 
turn  his  bright  eyes  on  me  and  puff  out 
a  big  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke.  But  he 
never  said  anything. 

"  One  afternoon  I  dropped  in  and 
found  the  old  lady  trying  to  knit  and 
losing  her  ball  of  yarn  squarely  under 
her  nose.  Botefuhr  and  Jim  were  away 
and  so  I  sat  down  and  pretended  I 
hadn't  observed  any  signs  of  tears  and 
talked  of  the  weather  till  I  didn't  know 
whether  it  was  raining  or  shining. 
When  I'd  exhausted  the  weather  I  got 
becalmed  and  floated  around  conversa- 
tionally till  I  was  dizzy.  I  managed  to 
get  on  a  course  again  by  mentioning  that 
I  expected  to  get  the  schooner  Maid  of 
Athens  which  was  loading  general  cargo 
for  Hilo.  '  And  I'll  sign  Jim  on  as 
mate,'  I  said. 

"  Mrs.  Botefuhr  had  to  give  in  and 
cry.  While  she  was  wiping  the  tears 
away  with  the  heel  of  the  stocking  she 
was  making  I  hunted  for  the  ball  of 
yarn  clear  out  into  the  dining  room.  I 
determined  a  dozen  times  to  go  and  find 
Jim  and  punch  his  head.  Finally  I 
said  as  much  and  she  got  pert  on  the 
instant.  '  He's  been  such  a  good  son  I 
hate  to  give  him  up,'  she  said. 

"  '  Give  him  up!'  I  let  out,  taken 
aback. 

"  '  Yes!  It  seems  as  if  I  couldn't  do 
it,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was 
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for  the  best  and  I  guess  I  can  do  it  for 
Jim's  sake.' 

1  What's  happened  ?  '  I  managed  to 
inquire  at  last. 

'  '  He's  going  to  marry  Ethel  Bryce,' 
she  told  me.  *  I've  always  managed 
Jim,  sort  of,  and  now  he's  outgrown  me 
and  I  see  that  what  he's  needed  all  along 
was  some  good  capable  woman  to  look 
after  him  and  keep  him  spirited.  It's 
hard  for  me  to  give  him  up,  but  it's  best 
for  him.'  Here  she  wiped  away  some 
more  tears. 

"  '  When's  he  going  to  be  married  ?' 
I  asked  presently. 

"  ■  It  isn't  settled  yet,'  said  the  dear 
old  lady.  '  I've  just  made  up  my  mind. 
I  couldn't  decide  to  let  her  have  Jim  till 
yesterday.  But  Ethel  is  just  the  woman 
for  him.  She'll  make  him  the  finest  kind 
of  a  wife,  though  she  is  a  little — only  a 
little — set  in  her  ways.  But  Jim  needs 
that  sort  of  wife  and — '  she  went  on 
and  told  me  all  about  Ethel  Bryce. 

"  I'll  shorten  the  story  by  saying  that 
I  met  Ethel  the  next  night  at  the  Bote- 
fuhrs'  and  she  was  a  woman  about  thirty 
years  old,  five  feet  eleven  tall,  with  pale 
red  hair,  weight  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  calm,  rather  good-looking,  and 
dressed  to  show  her  best  points.  She 
was  an  inch  taller  than  Jim  and  weighed 
thirty  pounds  more  than  he  did.  And 
you  knew  when  she  was  in  the  room. 
She  blanketed  everybody  else — took  the 
wind  right  out  of  your  sails. 

"  I'm  getting  ahead  of  my  yarn,  for 
Mrs.  Botefuhr  finally  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  Jim  didn't  know  anything 
about  it.  '  He's  so  easily  led,'  she  re- 
marked. '  And  he's  always  done  exactly 
what  I  told  him  to  do.  I'm  going  to 
have  Ethel  around  nearly  every  evening 
and  I've  already  got  him  to  ask  his  papa 
for  the  buggy  and  team  for  Sunday  after- 
noon. Of  course,  nothing  is  fixed  yet, 
but  then  I  didn't  make  up  my  mind  till 
yesterday.  Ethel  will  take  my  place  and 
manage  him,  and  you'll  find  Jim  has  got 
lots  of  good  stuff  in  him,  too,  captain.' 

"  I  went  away  thinking  of  the  good- 
ness of  mothers  in  general,  and  when  I'd 
seen  Ethel  I  agreed  with  Mrs.  Botefuhr 
that  if  anybody  could  give  that  youth 
backbone  and  grit,  that  girl  could.  She 
had  enough  for  two  and  some  over.   She 


was  perfectly  capable  of  having  her  own 
way  and  other  people's  too.  I  watched 
the  affair  for  two  weeks  and  the  manner 
in  which  Mrs.  Botefuhr  handed  her  son 
over  to  Ethel  and  the  way  Ethel  took 
him  was  a  lesson  in  matrimony  and  how 
it  is  done.  Not  that  Jim  didn't  fall  in 
love  with  Miss  Bryce.  He  always  did 
the  easiest  thing;  that  was  his  nature. 

"  Inside  of  three  weeks  they  were  en- 
gaged and  I  seized  the  chance  to  snatch 
the  Maid  of  Athens  to  sea  without  Jim 
Botefuhr.  I  was  gone  two  months  and 
came  back  to  find  the  young  folks  mar- 
ried and  just  back  from  a  week's  honey- 
moon trip  to  the  mountains.  Mother 
Botefuhr  seemed  quite  chippered  up  and 
even  the  old  gentleman  didn't  look  so 
weedy  as  usual.  He  told  me  he  had 
bought  the  schooner  Mabel  Gale  and 
was  loading  her  for  the  Columbia  River. 
Lucky  boy !  '  thought  I  to  myself. 
'  Your  old  man  has  set  you  up  in  busi- 
ness.' And  I  was  quite  pleased  to  think 
that  I  didn't  have  to  ship  Jim  as  mate  of 
the  Maid  of  Athens,  he  having  a  vessel 
of  his  own. 

"  The  next  day  old  Botefuhr  was 
down  to  see  me.  '  I  want  you  to  take 
the  Mabel  Gale,'  says  he. 

"  '  I  thought  Jim  was  going  to  have 
her,'  I  said.  '  Didn't  you  intend  him  to 
go  skipper  of  her  ?  ' 

"  '  All  I've  got  is  in  that  schooner,' 
said  the  old  gentleman  grimly.  '  I  want 
you  to  run  her.  Jim'll  go  as  mate.  He's 
got  to  make  good  before  I  trust  him  with 
twenty  thousand  dollars.' 

"  So  I  quit  the  Maid  of  Athens  and 
took  the  Mabel  Gale,  which  was  a  nice 
craft,  though  a  bit  tender,  I  heard;  not 
unsound,  but  tender.  Old  Botefuhr  got 
her  cheap,  for  she  was  a  big  carrier  and 
fast.  When  we'd  signed  the  papers  and 
I'd  overhauled  the  schooner  and  got  my 
things  in  her,  the  old  man  took  me  home 
with  him.  '  Mother  and  I  want  a  talk 
with  you,'  he  told  me. 

"  After  dinner,  that  night,  we  three  sat 
down  together  while  Jim  and  Ethel  went 
to  the  park.  Botefuhr  came  right  down 
to  business. 

"  *  I  promised  mother  here  I  would 
give  Jim  a  chance,  now  that  he's  mar- 
ried,' he  said.  '  But  I  shan't  let  him  go 
master  of  the  Mabel  Gale  till  he  makes 
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good  all  around.  When  he  shows  me 
that  he's  got  the  stuff  of  a  skipper  and 
business  man  in  him,  I'll  make  him  cap- 
tain of  her.  But  he  doesn't  travel  master 
of  my  vessel  till  he's  good  enough  to  go 
master  of  other  men's  ships.' 

"  '  But  you  must  give  Jim  time,'  the 
old  lady  put  in  anxiously. 

"  '  I  am  giving  him  time,'  roared  her 
husband,  waving  his  pipe  at  her. 
1  Hasn't  he  had  eight  years  of  time? 
What's  he  done?     Nothing,  I  swear.' 

"  '  Ethel  is  looking  after  him  now,' 
Mrs.  Botefuhr  quavered.  '  Ethel  is  a 
fine  woman  and  she'll  be  the  making  of 
Jim.' 

"  The  old  fellow  softened  right  up. 
'  If  you  couldn't  make  a  man  out  of  him, 
nobody  could,'  he  said  gently. 

"  '  Ethel  will  be  right  with  him  all 
the  time,'  she  said,  knitting  very  fast. 
1  And  Jim's  outgrown  me.  I'm  only  his 
mother,  you  know.' 

"  '  She  won't  have  an  eye  on  him  when 
he's  at  sea,'  I  suggested,  hoping  to  soothe 
her.  But  Botefuhr  looked  away  and 
coughed  loudly. 

"  '  I — I  forgot  to  mention  one  little 
thing,  captain,'  he  said,  sneezing  the 
smoke  out  of  his  nose.  '  Mother  and  I 
agreed — mother  thought  that  for  a  voy- 
age or  so — '  He  stopped  and  went 
grumbling  off  for  a  match. 

"  '  I  think  Ethel  had  better  go  with 
him  for  a  while,'  said  the  old  lady  pla- 
cidly. '  I  told  father  it  was  for  the  best. 
You  know,  captain,  I  want  Jim  to  have 
a  chance !  ' 

"  I  nearly  swallowed  my  pipe,  and 
when  Botefuhr  came  back  he  didn't  look 
at  me  but  stamped  around  very  heavily 
for  a  little  man,  till  I  got  my  senses  back 
and  remarked :  '  Of  course.  Give  them 
a  sort  of  honeymoon  for  a  while  yet.' 

Ethel  is  such  a  manager  and  so 
capable,'  the  old  lady  went  on.  '  When 
she's  along  she'll  keep  an  eye  on  Jim  and 
that's  what  he  needs.' 

"  What  was  the  use  of  explaining 
that  it  was  preposterous  for  a  mate  of 
a  schooner  to  think  of  taking  his  wife 
with  him?  Even  captains  don't  do  it 
on  that  coast.  But  then,  Botefuhr 
owned  the  Mabel  Gale  and  I  wasn't 
going  to  hurt  the  old  woman's  feelings. 
I  left,  telling  them  that  I  would  have 


a  cabin  fixed  up  for  Jim  and  his  wife. 
Botefuhr  didn't  say  a  word,  he  was  so 
ashamed. 

"  A  couple  of  days  later  Jim  brought 
his  wife  down  with  a  lot  of  baggage. 
She  fussed  around  the  cabin  for  several 
hours,  bossed  the  steward,  and  took  pos- 
session. We  sailed  next  morning  and 
made  our  offing  in  a  strong  nor'wester. 
When  everything  was  coiled  down  and 
Jim  came  aft,  I  went  below  to  break- 
fast. I  didn't  find  Mrs.  Jim.  She  was 
seasick  in  her  cabin. 

"  She  kept  her  berth  till  we  reached 
Astoria,  ten  days  later.  Then  we  dis- 
charged cargo  and  went  up  the  river  for 
lumber.  Loading  that  took  a  week  and 
I  didn't  catch  many  glimpses  of  Ethel 
till  we  were  at  sea  again  bound  for  San 
Pedro.  On  that  voyage  I  had  a  good 
chance  to  watch  her  and  Jim.  The  next 
two  months  taught  me  a  lot. 

"  I've  mentioned  Ethel's  size  and  the 
fact  that  she  let  everybody  else  know 
about  it  when  she  was  in  a  room.  But 
while  this  was  still-  true — she  lost  no 
flesh  and  didn't  change  her  manner — 1 
began  to  see  something  below  this.  It 
took  me  a  long  time  to  get  the  drift  of 
it,  and  I  didn't  tell  Mrs.  Botefuhr 
senior  what  I  was  thinking,  though  she 
came  down  to  the  wharf  each  time  we 
made  San  Francisco  to  ask  me  how  Jim 
was  getting  on.  I  couldn't  bear  to  tell 
her  that  she  was  mistaken  in  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law.    Ethel  had  fooled  her. 

"  Of  all  the  feeble  women  that  I  ever 
met,  Jim's  wife  was  the  feeblest.  But 
you  had  to  know  her  for  a  long  time 
before  you  found  out  that  what  looked 
like  management  wasn't  strength  at  all, 
but  mere  woman's  weakness.  Oh,  yes! 
she  ordered  Jim  around.  She  kept  her 
eye  on  him.  She  '  managed  '  him.  But 
it  was  to  do  things  for  her  own  comfort, 
not  for  himself  or  the  ship. 

"  She  saw  to  it  that  he  was  busy;  she 
was  vigilant;  she  was  persistent.  But  it 
was  wholly  selfish,  this.  Inside  of  one 
month  I  sized  her  up  as  sickly,  spite  of 
her  size.  Within  two  I  knew  her  to  be 
just  what  she  was:  a  good,  weak,  selfish, 
pettish,  inefficient,  dependent  woman. 
How  she'd  ever  kept  up  the  deception 
for  thirty  years  beats  me.  She  had  no 
nerve  and  a  smooth  sea  would  lay  her 
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on  her  back  pale  with  fright.  She 
hadn't  starch  enough  in  her  to  get  good 
and  angry.  She  couldn't  understand 
the  simplest  business  question. 

"  She  saw  her  husband  working  hard 
and  complained  about  herself.  She 
made  Jim  fetch  and  carry  to  the  tune  of 
ceaseless  upbraidings.  She  interfered 
with  his  work.  She  stormed  continually 
at  his  having  to  stand  watch  at  night. 
You  could  hear  her  rather  dull  voice  at 
any  hour,  giving  vent  to  endless  and  in- 
comprehensible misery.  She  was  shal- 
low, jealous,  exigent.  And  being  all 
this,  she  wielded  an  extraordinary  and 
amazing  influence  over  Jim. 

"  He  seemed  to  gather  momentum, 
energy,  thoughtfulness  under  her  ob- 
trusive direction.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  planned  for  the  future.  In 
some  vague  way  he  gradually  gathered 
into  his  hand  those  indefinable  powers 
that  make  a  crew  respect  and  obey  one. 
He  developed  a  certain  inflexibility  and 
resolution. 

"  I  don't  attempt  to  explain  it,  but 
as  the  weeks  passed  he  ceased  to  be  ha- 
bitually careless.  I  suppose  that  the 
constant  presence  of  a  demand  on  his 
patience  and  strength  warmed  him  into 
a  vague  thoughtfulness.  His  task  was 
never  done.  He  had  no  leisure.  His 
youth  was  suddenly  closed  on  him  and 
he  dimly  saw  a  long  stretch  of  life 
ahead,  filled  with  arduous  labor  and 
more  arduous  affection. 

"  Do  what  he  could  his  wife's  demand 
on  him  was  exhaustless.  Some  of  us 
have  to  make  a  living.  Others  have  to 
live  up  to  an  ideal.  We  are  all  driven, 
impelled  forward  by  some  incessant  stim- 
ulus. Jim  had  to  satisfy  a  woman  in- 
satiate of  service,  caresses,  pity,  affec- 
tion, obedience,  sympathy. 

"  The  third  month  took  us  into  the 
fall  of  the  year  and  we  drove  the  Ma- 
bel Gale  up  and  down  the  coast  in  lively 
style,  old  Botefuhr  constantly  inquiring 
by  letter  how  his  son  was  doing.  When 
we  were  home  I  would  tell  him  that 
everything  was  '  all  right '  and  he'd 
walk  off  the  wharf  with  a  queer  frown 
on  his  face  and  tell  his  wife  and  she'd 
drop  down  the  day  we  sailed  and  say 
what  a  good  wife  Ethel  was. 

"  '  She's  the  making  of  the  boy,'  she'd 


remark  a  little  mournfully.  '  I  couldn't 
do  what  she's  doing.  I'm  only  his 
mother.  I'm  so  glad  he's  taking  an  in- 
terest in  his  work.' 

"  I  used  to  think  it  over  pretty  seri- 
ously, night  watches.  I'd  hear  Ethel 
complaining  in  the  cabin  and  see  Jim 
come  up  to  his  duty  and  I'd  think: 
'  This  will  finish  him.  No  man  can 
swim  with  a  millstone  round  his  neck.' 
I'd  pity  him  and  make  things  a  bit  easier 
for  him,  wondering  when  his  mother 
would  find  out  the  awful  mistake  she'd 
made.  I  was  sure,  you  see,  that  the 
constant  drag  would  swamp  him. 

"  I  foresaw  the  glint  in  his  father's 
eyes  when  the  last  day  came  and  Jim 
quit  the  schooner,  with  a  weak,  know- 
nothing  wife  who  would  take  all  his 
time  and  two  hundred  a  month  to  boot. 
But,  as  I  say,  we  were  driving  the  old 
hooker  up  and  down  the  coast  with  lum- 
ber south  and  general  cargo  north,  hop- 
ing the  storms  would  hold  off  while 
freights  were  high  and  deckloads  profit- 
able. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  November  we 
hauled  into  the  Columbia  for  another 
cargo.  For  a  week  Ethel  had  been  flat 
on  her  back,  or  barely  moving  round 
the  cabin ;  and  every  minute  he  was  not 
busy  on  deck  Jim  had  been  traipsing 
around  to  get  her  this,  fetch  her  that, 
and  tell  her  about  something  else.  I 
took  him  one  side  and  told  him  I  thought 
he'd  better  send  his  wife  down  home  by 
rail. 

"  '  We're  getting  along  toward  a  bad 
break  in  the  weather,'  I  said.  '  And 
this  schooner  is  no  place  for  a  woman. 
Anyway,  your  wife  is  sick  and  doesn't 
enjoy  it.' 

"  Jim  scratched  his  head.  '  I  know 
that,'  he  said.  '  But  Ethel  sort  of  de- 
pends on  me,  captain.  I  hate  to  think 
of  her  making  the  trip  down  on  the  cars 
alone.  I  don't  think  she'd  get  the  proper 
attention.  She  couldn't  stand  it.  Are 
you  sure  the  weather  is  going  to  break  ?  ' 

"  I  argued  the  matter  with  him  but 
gave  up  when  I  found  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  say  anything  to  Ethel.  He 
was  in  love  with  his  wife.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  in  some  way  I  was  trying 
to  slight  or  injure  her  when  I  was  doing 
her  a  favor.     He  as  much  as  said  that 
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he  didn't  propose  to  make  her  suffer.  I 
went  off  by  myself  and  consigned  all 
six-foot  women  without  backbone  and 
all  footless  mates  without  ginger  to  the 
hospital. 

"  A  pretty  mess  I  was  in!  Master  of 
a  tender  schooner,  going  to  take  a  heavy 
cargo  of  lumber  down  the  coast  with 
every  prospect  of  foul  weather,  and  my 
mate  little  good,  anyway,  and  now  acting 
as  nurse  and  errand  boy  to  a  pale,  fat 
woman  with  a  chronic  attack  of  mental 
limpness.  I  brought  up  the  subject 
again  and  Jim  told  me  his  wife  wouldn't 
listen  to  any  suggestion  of  her  going  to 
San  Francisco  by  train. 

"  We  jammed  the  cargo  in  at  the  mill, 
piled  the  deckload  high,  and  hurried 
back  to  Astoria  to  take  on  some  piling. 
Here  bad  luck  began.  A  sling  broke 
and  dropped  a  sixty-foot  spile  on  me.  I 
went  to  the  hospital  with  a  broken  leg 
the  afternoon  we  were  to  have  got  to 
sea.  When  the  bones  were  set  I  sent 
for  Jim  and  told  him  to  try  to  get  a 
captain  to  take  the  schooner  down  the 
coast. 

-  "  '  I'm  laid  up  here  for  a  good  six 
weeks,'  I  said.  '  The  weather  is  hold- 
ing fair  and  if  you  get  to  sea  to-night 
you'll  likely  fetch  the  Golden  Gate  on  a 
good  slant.  If  this  weather  once 
changes  the  Mabel  Gale  may  have  to  lie 
here  for  two  months.      Hurry  up,   my 


son. 


I'll  take  her  down  myself,'  he  said, 
easily  enough. 

"  '  You  won't,  either,'  I  retorted,  for 
I  was  mad.  '  Your  father's  got  every 
penny  he  possesses  in  this  vessel  and  I 
wouldn't  trust  you  to  run  a  tug  across 
the  river.' 

"  Jim  flushed  and  looked  silly.  Just 
then  Ethel  came  in,  all  dressed  up.  She 
wanted  to  know  when  I  would  come 
down  to  the  schooner.  '  I  suppose  you'd 
better  stay  in  bed  till  to-morrow,'  she 
remarked. 

I'm  here  for  six  weeks,'  I  informed 
her. 

"  But  I  can't  spend  six  weeks  here,' 
she  pouted,  crushing  down  into  a  chair. 
1  It's  raining  awfully  and  there's  noth- 
ing to  do.  I  wouldn't  spend  a  week 
here,  living  on  that  horrid  schooner  in 
the  rain.' 


"Til  take  the  schooner  down  to- 
night,' Jim  put  in.  '  I  guess  we  won't 
wait  for  the  captain.' 

"  Ethel  stared  from  one  to  the  other. 
'  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you're  go- 
ing to  let  Jim  do  all  the  work  himself  ?  ' 
she  demanded  of  me. 

I'm  laid  up  for  the  present,'  I  told 
her.     '  You  can  see  that  for  yourself.' 

"  '  But  I'm  not  going  to  have  Jim  take 
the  ship  all  the  way  to  San  Francisco  by 
himself,'  she  protested.  '  It  isn't  fair 
to  him  or  to  me.  I  think  I  ought  to 
have  some  say.     He  isn't  able  to  do  it! ' 

"  Jim  gave  her  a  queer  look.  '  I'm 
plenty  able  to  look  after  the  schooner,' 
he  said  quietly. 

"  '  But  I'll  have  nobody  to  look  after 
me !  '  she  exclaimed,  and  started  to  sob. 
1  You  know  I'm  not  a  bit  well,'  she 
went  on.  '  And  if  it's  rough  there's 
nobody  to  look  after  me  but  you.'  She 
turned  her  eyes  on  me  and  burned  me  up, 
so  to  speak. 

"  Jim  put  his  hand  over  hers  and  tried 
to  cheer  her,  but  she  foresaw  disaster  and 
destruction.  She  complained  bitterly  of 
me  for  sticking  to  my  bed  when  there 
was  work  to  do.  She  upbraided  Jim 
for  his  thoughtlessness  and  neglect  of 
her.  She  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  of  woe  and  wet  handkerchief.  I 
was  surprised  that  Jim  didn't  give  in  to 
her,  but  he  stuck  to  it  that  he  was  going 
down  the  coast,  though  I  advised  him 
to  get  another  master. 

"  When  he  wasn't  to  be  convinced,  I 
saw  that  there  was  only  one  thing  to 
do:  go  down  with  the  schooner  myself. 
I  couldn't  do  much  except  give  advice, 
of  course,  but  if  old  lady  Botefuhr  was 
to  stay  happy  my  being  on  the  ship  and 
taking  the  responsibility  might  help 
along.  Mrs.  Jim  wasn't  grateful  at  all 
when  I  managed  to  convince  the  doctor 
and  nurse  that  I  was  insane  and  dan- 
gerous, though  Jim  did  try  to  tell  her 
that  I  risked  my  life  in  going  where 
I  would  have  no  nursing  and  no  atten- 
tion. 

"  The  next  day  saw  me  slung  in  a 
cot  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the  Mabel 
Gale,  watching  Jim  Botefuhr  get  her  to 
sea  while  his  wife  went  back  and  forth 
between  the  wheel  and  the  cabin,  com- 
plaining of  her  head,  her  back,  and  her 
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nerves.  We  got  out  all  right  over  a 
fairly  rough  bar  and  the  cook  got  me 
down  into  my  berth  and  settled  me  as 
comfortably  as  I  could  be.  I  noticed 
that  Jim  stayed  on  deck  all  that  night, 
even  during  the  second  mate's  watch, 
though  he  constantly  ran  down  to  see 
how  his  wife  was. 

"  In  the  morning  a  nor'wester  took 
hold  of  us  and  shoved  us  famously  down 
the  coast  till  we  were  off  Yaquina. 
Here  the  wind  died  and  a  light  easterly 
breeze  barely  gave  us  steerage  way. 
That  evening  I  observed  that  Jim  was 
consulting  the  barometer  pretty  fre- 
quently, though  he  said  nothing  to  me. 
So  I  sent  the  cabin  boy  to  read  it  for  me. 
I  wasn't  a  bit  surprised  to  find  that  it 
was  falling  at  a  rate  that  meant  a  blow 
inside  of  twelve  hours. 

"  I  sent  for  Jim  and  said,  '  Get  me 
fetched  up  on  deck.  There's  a  gale  com- 
ing.    I  must ' 

"  Ethel  overheard  me  and  burst  right 
in,  crying,  '  You  must  get  up  and  sail 
the  schooner,  captain.  I  won't  have  Jim 
risking  his  life  and  the  lives  of  us  all.  It 
isn't  his  business  to  be  captain,  anyway.' 
She  was  scared  to  death. 

"  Between  a  broken  leg,  Jim,  and  his 
big,  limp  wife,  and  the  coming  storm  I 
was  mad  all  through.  I  started  to  re- 
lieve my  mind  when  Jim  put  his  arm 
around  his  wife  and  scowled  at  me. 
1  You  stay  where  you  are,'  he  said  curtly. 
1  I'm  master  of  this  schooner — Ethel, 
dear,  now  don't  worry,  for  there's  no 
danger  and  I'm  quite  able  to — '  He 
carried  her  off,  soothing  her  as  if  she 
were  a  child. 

"  I  roared  after  him  and  he  paid  no 
attention  to  me,  though  he  did  presently 
send  the  boy  down  to  peer  in  at  the  door 
and  patter  off,  '  Captain  Botefuhr  wants 
to  know  whether  you  want  some  warm 
milk,  sir?  ' 

11  The  next  three  days  I  was  the  small 
boy  watching  a  baseball  game  through 
a  tight  board  fence.  Nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  me.  Once  in  a  while  Jim 
would  jump  down  in  oilskins  and  boots, 
toss  me  a  word  and  then  hurry  in  for 
a  moment's  petting  of  hij  wife.  Ethel 
sat  and  wrung  her  hands  and  cried  into 
her  skirt  and  moaned  that  she  was  dying 
and  nobody  cared. 


"  And  all  the  while  it  was  hell  on 
deck. 

"  When  the  gale  had  got  a  good  hold 
with  its  teeth  I  looked  every  minute  for 
Jim  to  cut  away  the  lashings  of  the  deck- 
load,  make  a  mess  of  it,  and  wreck  the 
schooner.  But  the  wind  kept  rising  and 
the  sea  got  up  and  I  didn't  hear  any  such 
orders  nor  any  sound  of  its  being  done. 
Finally  I  did  hear  an  infernal  rumpus 
overhead.  I  said  to  myself,  '  I'll  bet 
something  big's  broken  adrift  this  time.' 

"  I  stood  it  for  a  minute  and  then 
decided  to  get  out  of  bed  and  crawl  on 
deck,  broken  leg  or  no  leg  at  all.  I  was 
screwing  up  my  courage  when  a  fore- 
mast hand  came  down  with  a  bleeding 
face  and  wild  eye.  '  What's  the  mat- 
ter, Olson?'  I  yelled. 

"  He  stared  at  me,  wiping  his  face. 
1  The  skipper  knocked  me  down,'  he  said. 
1  He'll  kill  somebody  yet.'  He  seemed 
dazed. 

Cutting  the  deck  load  away?  '  I  de- 
manded, half  crazy  with  anxiety. 

"  The  sailor  shook  his  head.  '  No. 
Skipper  won't  let  us.  He'll  drown  us 
all.' 

"  At  this  instant  the  companionway 
was  darkened  and  Jim  shot  into  the 
cabin  with  swinging  arms.  '  Get  on 
deck,  you  loafer !  '  he  bawled  at  Olson 
and  hit  him  a  jolt  that  shoved  him  up 
six  steps.  '  Get  on  deck  and  work !  '  he 
shouted  after  him  and  then  leaped  up 
and  simply  threw  him  on  out,  following 
himself. 

"  There  was  rank  mutiny  on  the  Ma- 
bel Gale  for  the  next  six  hours  and  be- 
fore long  half  the  crew  were  lying  in 
the  cabin  groaning.  Jim  had  evidently 
lost  his  head  and  was  intent  on  saving 
the  deck  load  when  any  sane  man  would 
have  been  glad  to  save  the  schooner. 
The  men  grew  ugly  and  the  consequence 
was  that  Jim  had  to  hit  out  with  the 
first  thing  handy.  When  the  row  was 
over  he  would  hustle  the  worst  injured 
down  into  the  cabin  to  get  their  wind. 
Oh,  yes!  he  handled  them  all  right. 

"  I  gave  up.  The  motion  of  the 
schooner  was  so  violent  that  I  had  to 
lash  myself  in  the  bunk.  I  could  look 
out  the  door  and  see  Ethel  huddled  mis- 
erably on  the  deck,  among  the  reeking, 
wounded  men,  swinging  high  to  the  lift 
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of  the  deck,  hanging  for  dear  life  to  a 
table  leg  when  the  ship  careened  far 
over  with  creak  and  crash  of  timbers. 

"  Now  and  then  Jim,  plunging  down, 
would  clip  her  up  into  his  arms  and  stag- 
ger with  her  to  a  bunk,  tuck  her  in,  kiss 
her,  and  then  drive  for  the  deck  again. 
In  five  minutes  she  would  be  back  on 
the  cabin  floor.  Nobody  even  cast  me 
a  look.  What  did  I  care?  The  racket 
couldn't  last  long.  The  whole  business 
was  going  to  the  bottom.     I  fell  asleep. 

"  I  wakened  to  find  from  the  motion 
of  the  ship  that  the  wind  had  hauled 
into  the  west.  The  Mabel  Gale  was 
pitching  and  tossing  and  rolling  and 
lurching  and  staggering  through  the 
cross-seas  with  an  awful  noise  of  strain- 
ing timbers  and  shivering  decks.  Mind 
you,  she  was  a  little  tender  and  the 
stoutest  ship  can't  be  expected  to  carry 
a  towering  deck  load  through  a  gale. 
Every  minute  I  held  my  breath,  know- 
ing she  was  going  to  break  up  like  a  box 
under  a  hammer. 

'  Then  the  wind  dropped  entirely.  I 
heard  Jim  roaring  orders.  From  the 
cabin,  now  quite  dark,  I  heard  Ethel 
screaming  in  an  odd,  light  voice.  Then 
with  a  vast  sigh  the  wind  veered  into  the 
nor'west  and  the  schooner  picked  up  her 
heels  and  drove  before  it.  She  was  on 
her  course  again. 

"  An  hour  later  the  cook  come  in  with 
a  bowl  of  soup  for  me  and  a  pot  of  tea 
for  Ethel.  I  asked  him  how  things  were 
going.  '  When  did  you  get  rid  of  the 
deck  load  ?  '  I  demanded.  '  I  didn't  hear 
it  go.' 

"  '  It  is  still  there,'  said  cooky. 
'Much    gear    fetch    away?' 
Nothing  much,'  says  the  cook  and 
vanishes. 

"  By  morning  things  had  calmed  down 
nicely.  Jim  came  off  the  deck,  picked 
Ethel  up,  coaxed  her  to  eat,  got  her  to 
bed,  and  talked  to  her  like  a  father. 
Then  he  stuck  his  head  into  my  room. 
'  How  are  you  feeling?  '  he  asked,  wip- 
ing the  salt  out  of  his  eyes. 

I'll  feel  better  when  I  can  see  what 
my  schooner  looks  like  after  you've  han- 
dled her  three  days  in  a  gale  of  wind,'  I 
said  crossly.     '  Get  me  out  of  this.' 

"  He  nodded  and  sent  down  some 
hands  and  they  hoisted  me  up  the  com- 


panionway  and  on  deck.  The  sky  was 
clear  and  the  schooner  was  boiling  along 
ten  knots  an  hour.  I  looked  all  around. 
"  The  deck  load  was  there,  the  masts 
were  in  her,  and  so  far  as  I  could  see 
not  a  rag  of  sail  had  been  lost.  Even 
the  long  boat  was  still  on  top  of  the 
deck  cargo  of  lumber,  though  it  had 
been  stove  in.  The  second  mate  was 
lashing  things  fast  afresh.  But  the 
hands  did  look  sick;  black  eyes,  skinned 
noses,  and  flat  ears  seeming  to  be  the 
ruling  fashion.  '  How  did  you  do  up 
the  crew  this  way?  '  I  inquired  of  Jim. 

They  tried  a  dozen  times  to  cut 
the  deck  load  adrift,'  he  grunted. 
1  Made  trouble.     Had  to  lick  'em.' 

"  I  lay  for  an  hour  watching .  him. 
Then  I  called  him  and  said,  '  You'll 
take  this  hooker  next  voyage,  my  son. 
I'm  going  to  tell  your  father  you're  the 
boy  for  the  job.  I'm  something  of  a 
mariner  myself,  but  you've  got  me  beat. 
I'd  have  lost  that  deck  load.' 

"  Jim  was  pleased.  '  You  see  I  got 
kind  of  mad  when  Ethel  made  small  of 
my  running  the  schooner  home,'  he  told 
me  confidentially.  '  And  I  couldn't 
have  the  poor  girl  frightened  that  way. 
I  think  a  man  that  can't  be  a  man  and 
save  his  wife  worry  and  show  he's  able 
to  look  after  her  and  protect  her  hasn't 
any  business  to  be  married.  Ethel's  a 
delicate,  sensitive  woman.  When  she 
understands  that  I  know  my  business,  it 
will  relieve  her  mind  a  lot  and  she  can 
have  more  comfort.'  He  said  more  to 
the  same  effect. 

"  The  tug  that  picked  us  up  outside 
the  Golden  Gate  seemed  surprised  to 
see  us,  only  seven  days  out  from  the  Co- 
lumbia. '  Did  that  gale  catch  you?  '  the 
captain  roared  across  when  he  got  his 
craft  alongside. 

"  '  Yes,'  said  Jim.  '  We  had  three 
days  of  it.' 

Lose  the  captain  ?  ' 
I'm  captain  this  trip,'  Jim  said  very 
curtly    and    immediately    drove    a    stiff 
bargain. 

"  When  we  were  inside  the  bay  I 
was  brought  up  on  deck  and  noticed  that 
there  were  several  more  craft  in  the 
lower  harbor  that  looked  rather  seedy. 
Among  them  was  the  Maid  of  Athens 
with    topmasts    gone    and    decks    swept 
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clean.  I  couldn't  see  a  rope-yarn  out  of 
place  on  the  Mabel  Gale. 

"  When  we  warped  in  I  saw  Botefuhr 
and  the  old  lady  on  the  wharf.  We'd 
been  reported  by  the  lookout,  and  the  old 
gentleman  was  shaking  in  his  shoes. 
When  other  vessels  were  on  the  missing 
list  he  didn't  expect  to  see  a  tender  old 
hooker  like  the  Mabel  Gale  toddling  in 
home  all  sound.  When  the  lines  were 
ashore  he  climbed  up  the  plank  and 
came  right  over  to  me. 

"  '  I  thought  you  were  in  Astoria,'  he 
said.  '  They  telegraphed  that  you  were 
in  the  hospital.  I  thought  Jim  had  gone 
to  sea  with  the  schooner.  I  hardly  hoped 
she'd  fetch  port.  I'm  glad  you  were 
along  to  bring  her  in.' 

11  '  I  came  along,'  I  replied,  '  but  I 
kept  a  bunk  warm.  Your  son  there  is 
master  of  this  schooner.  He  did  it  all 
himself.' 

"  His  first  expression  of  delight  faded 
into  one  of  suspicion.  I  reassured  him. 
1  Jim  took  her  out  of  Astoria  and  sailed 
her  right  through  the  storm  and  into 
San  Francisco.' 

"  '  But  he  saved  the  deck  load !  '  he 
stammered.  '  Even  the  big  steamer 
Glide  had  to  jettison  cargo.' 

"  '-All  Jim's  work,'  I  told  him.  '  I 
quit  right  here.  Give  your  son  the 
schooner.     I  say  he's  all  right.' 

11  Mrs.   Botefuhr  was  hanging  about 


us  and  caught  the  last  words.  The  old 
lady  smiled  shakily  and  turned  away  to 
watch  Jim  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  moorings  before  giving  the  word, 
'  That'll  do.'  The  &st  coil  thudded  on 
the  deck  and  Jim  nodded  to  the  second 
mate  and  came  aft.  Ethel  emerged  from 
the  cabin  at  the  same  moment,  pretty 
healthy  looking,  if  she  did  walk  slowly 
and  sigh  like  a  porpoise.  Mother  Bote- 
fuhr kissed  her  and  turned  to  Jim. 
1  We'll  all  go  home  and  have  dinner.' 
she  said. 

"  Jim  shook  his  head.  '  Ethel  isn't  at 
all  well,'  he  answered  shortly.  '  I'm  go- 
ing to  take  her  to  a  hotel  for  to-night." 

"  She  was  bitterly  disappointed,  but 
she  tried  another  tack.  '  The  captain 
says  you  did  splendidly,  Jim.  I'm  so 
glad  you  didn't  have  any  accidents.' 

"  Her  son  merely  nodded  absent- 
mindedly,  his  eyes  on  his  wife.  His 
mother  had  scarcely  finished  before  he 
called  for  the  cabin  boy  to  get  their  lug- 
gage ashore.  Then  he  very  carefully 
helped  Ethel  down  the  plank  to  the 
wharf,  put  her  in  a  carriage  that  the 
boy  called,  and  drove  off.  As  the  horses 
pounded  away  up  the  echoing  wharf, 
Mother  Botefuhr  turned  to  me  and  said 
slowly,  '  Ethel's  just  the  wife  for  him. 
She's  so  strong  and  capable.  I  never 
could  do — I — I'm  only  his  mother,  you 
see.'  " 
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There's  a  haze  that  hides  the  meadows  and  the  river  from  the  hills; 
There's  a  wealth  of  royal  purple  where  the  cricket  chirps  and  trills; 
There  is  gold  in  rich  abundance — come  and  gather  while  ye  may; 
Come  and  breathe  the  breath  of  summer  —gain  a  lifetime  in  a  day. 

There  are  lilies  red  and  glowing  in  the  marshland  lying  low, 
There  are  tiny  asters  all  astir  where  soft  the  breezes  blow  ; 
Come  and  gather,  come  and  gather,  of  the  blossoms  red  and  white; 
Learn  the  lore  of  field  and  meadow  by   the  summer's  lingering  light. 

For  the  sumach  bush  is  all  aflame,  the  maple  catches  fire ; 
From   twig  to   twig   the   color   runs   as  high  the  flames  aspire. 
Come  and  breathe  the  breath  of  summer — there's  a  whisper  in  the  trees 
That  she's  going,   going,   going.     Who  would  lose  such  days  as  these? 
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Illustrated  by  Arthur  Crisp 


T  never  occurred  to  the 
new  manager  on  the 
San  Rosario  to  inquire 
what  it  meant,  nor 
could  Don  Coyote,  in 
all  probability,  have 
made  a  tenderfoot  un- 
derstand that  he,  singly  and  alone,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  imitating  a  whole 
pack  of  coyotes  at  Deadface  Rock  for 
years;  so  on  a  certain  night  in  the  full 
of  the  moon  Don  Coyote  and  the  stran- 
ger fell  out.  The  former,  with  a  yel- 
low-gray mate,  known  about  that  region 
as  the  Ghost  from  the  fact  that  no  one 
could  kill  her,  had  mounted  a  rock, 
which  they  had  preempted  years  before, 
and  while  the  Ghost  listened  and  mar- 
veled at  its  sweetness,  Don  Coyote 
yelped,  becoming  so  enthusiastic  over  the 
melody  of  his  song  that  the  notes  fairly 
piled  on  one  another,  gathering  volume 
until  they  became  ventriloquistic  and 
went  echoing  far  and  wide,  conveying 
the  impression  to  the  one  startled  lis- 
tener that  a  pack  of  particularly  fero- 
cious coyotes  was  surrounding  the  camp. 
Any  man  there  could  have  told  him  that 
it  was  Don  Coyote  alone  making  all  the 
noise,  and  that  he  had  sung  to  the  Ghost 
in  that  very  spot  ever  since  they  first 
found  color  at  San  Rosario. 

It  was  a  hot  night  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  and  the  wind  which  fanned  the 
cheeks  of  the  sleeping  men,  and  which, 
coming  from  the  mountains,  should  have 
been  cool,  was  dry  and  hot,  and  the 
sand  still  sent  up  the  crackling  radia- 
tions  of   the    day.      The   new   manager 


wondered  that  men  could  sleep,  as  he 
peered  into  the  gloom  in  search  of  the 
fiery  eyes  of  the  savage  pack  which  was 
making  night  hideous  and  filling  the 
vibrant  air  with  sounds.  Finally  he 
made  out  a  doglike  form,  not  two  hun- 
dred feet  away,  and  taking  a  new-fan- 
gled and  deadly  revolver  which  lay  by 
his  side,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  fired, 
arousing  the  whole  camp  which  laughed 
and  cursed  at  his  ignorance  and  then 
dropped  off  to  sleep  again. 

The  yelping  had  ceased  and  Don 
Coyote  alone  knew  the  cause.  At  the 
shot  he  whirled  around  and  leaped  into 
the  chaparral,  running  a  few  yards  in  a 
semicircle;  then  he  stood  still,  with  one 
foot  in  advance,  his  long,  bushy  tail  erect. 
The  Ghost  had  probably  gone  in  another 
direction,  as  was  their  custom  when 
alarmed,  so  after  waiting  a  short  time 
Don  Coyote  silently  picked  his  way  back, 
occasionally  stopping  to  raise  his  head 
and  sniff  the  air  and  eye  the  big  moon. 

His  moist,  cold  nose  told  him  there 
had  been  no  change  in  the  camp.  He 
still  recognized  the  familiar  odor  of  men, 
the  delicious  aroma  of  bacon,  and  added 
to  this  the  smell  of  burnt  powder;  then 
suddenly  something  else  which  made  him 
stop  short  in  his  tracks  and  stand  like  a 
statue  while  the  long,  stiff,  gray  hairs  on 
shoulders  and  neck  rose  until  he  seemed 
as  large  again.  For  a  moment  he  stood, 
then  ran  rapidly  along  his  old  trail  to 
the  rock.  There  she  lay  where  she  had 
dropped  from  his  side,  and  from  a  gaping 
wound  welled  the  life-blood  of  the 
Ghost,  hit  in  the  dark  by  a  chance  shot, 
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and  by  a  tenderfoot,  after  having  eluded 
scores  of  men  with  guns  for  years. 

The  Ghost  was  a  small,  undersized 
coyote  with  a  very  light  colored  coat. 
Old  Tom  Bascom  said  she  had  started 
out  to  be  an  albino  and  then  changed 
her  mind,  to  become  "  a  cross  between  a 
yaller  dog  and  an  antelope,"  though  a 
naturalist,  who  visited  the  camp,  told 
them  that  the  Ghost  represented  the 
highest  type  of  protective  resemblance. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Ghost  had  been 
almost  invisible  in  the  bright  sunlight, 
even  a  fewT  yards  away,  and  Tom  Bas- 
com, the  only  man  who  had  ever  hit  her, 
declared  that  she  was  the  devil  himself 
and  that  he  had  seen  her  turn  into  a  rock, 
run  into  a  band  of  sheep  when  chased, 
and  change  into  one ;  and  that  she  was  a 
literal  ghost  of  a  coyote  that  could  dis- 
appear and  come  again  at  will ;  all  of 
which  went  to  prove  that  Don  Coyote's 
mate  was  a  very  clever  animal,  and  that 
she  took  advantage  of  her  resemblance  to 
the  color  of  the  desert  sands  and  rocks 
to  evade  her  many  enemies. 

And  now  she  was  dead,  shot  down  by 
his  side  as  he  yelped  his  amorous  love 
song  on  the  old  rock.  Don  Coyote 
smelled  her  all  over,  tried  to  raise  her 
with  his  nose,  licked  her  wound  a  mo- 
ment, then  uttered  a  single  howl  and 
slunk  away. 

The  following  morning  the  men 
found  the  Ghost  and  dragged  her  into 
camp.  When  the  new  manager  heard 
how  difficult  it  had  been  to  shoot  her 
he  felt  somewhat  repaid  for  the  jokes 
that  had  passed  at  his  expense,  for  how 
should  he  know  that  a  single  coyote 
could  imitate  a  whole  pack?  Every 
man  in  camp,  except  old  Bascom,  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  shot,  but  Tom 
held  back  and  whispered  that  he  was 
glad  he  hadn't  killed  the  Ghost ;  that  she 
was  an  uncanny  thing  and  he  believed 
that  it  was  bad  luck  to  shoot  such  an 
animal. 

"  D'ye  mind  the  time  I  shot  her  in 
the  leg  in  the  arroyo  and  she  went  limp- 
ing off?  What  happened?  The  next 
day  we  had  a  stampede  and  I  lost  two 
of  my  best  horses  and  was  near  trampled 
to  death." 

The  men,  however,  thought  that  old 
Tom  was  secretly  chagrined  that  a  ten- 


derfoot could  shoot  the  Ghost  in  the 
night  when  he  had  followed  her  for 
months. 

The  new  manager  was  an  English- 
man representing  a  large  British  syndi- 
cate. He  had  been  a  sportsman  in  the 
old  country,  and  he  immediately  began 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  game  of 
the  new  and  discovered  that  hunting 
coyotes  with  a  pack  of  grayhounds  was 
one  of  the  most  exciting  sports  he  had 
indulged  in.  The  killing  of  the  Ghost 
had  apparently  not  affected  the  noctur- 
nal yelping  about  the  camp.  In  fact,  old 
Tom  avowed  that  it  was  worse  than 
ever,  and  the  hounds  of  the  new  man- 
ager were  often  led  off  by  the  elusive 
serenaders. 

Don  Coyote  was  still  the  cause  of 
most  of  it,  and  for  some  reason,  best 
known  to  himself,  the  camp  became  an 
irresistible  magnet  to  him.  During  the 
daytime  he  remained  in  a  cave  up  under 
one  of  the  Torquish  hills,  about  two 
miles  distant,  from  where  he  could  watch 
the  movements  at  the  San  Rosario  camp. 


OLD  TOM  AVOWED  THAT  THE  YELPING 

AROUND  THE  CAMP  WAS  WORSE 

THAN  EVER. 
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Toward  evening  he  Would  venture  out, 
and  if  rabbits  were  scarce  slip  into  the 
flock  and  carry  off  a  lamb,  or,  more 
commonly,  eat  all  he  wished,  remember- 
ing, perhaps,  the  trick  of  the  Ghost,  who 
in  broad  daylight  would  slip  into  a  band 
of  sheep  and  trot  along  with  them  un- 
suspected. 

By  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  Don  Coyote 
had  dined;  perhaps  he  had  joined  a 
band  of  coyotes  from  the  Aliso  and  run 
down  a  few  jacks  on  the  regular  plan 
they  had,  forming  in  two  lines,  the  leader 
running  at  full  speed  until  weary,  then 
to  be  relieved  by  another,  and  so  on  un- 
til the  jack  showed  signs  of  giving  out, 
when  the  whole  band  would  rush  in  to 
the  finish.  Or  perhaps  he  crept  along, 
sneaking  after  field  or  jumping  mice; 
but  by  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  he  invari- 
ably reached  San  Rosario  camp,  where 
springing  upon  Deadface  Rock,  he  made 
the  air  vibrate  with  the  volley  of  his 
yelps.  Then  he  dropped  to  the  ground 
and  trotted  rapidly  around,  yelping  as 
he  went,  perhaps  returning  to  the  rock, 
all  the  while  filling  the  night  with  his 
weird  laughter  in  such  volume  that  even 
the  old-timers  began  to  wonder  why  the 
coyotes  wTere  increasing.  Not  a  few 
slept  with  their  guns  ready  and  took 
flying  shots  at  the  sturdy  figure  some- 
times seen  in  the  moonlight. 

The  new  manager  grew  familiar  with 
the  country  in  the  course  of  several 
months,  and  being  a  close  observer  often 
exchanged  views  with  the  men  regard- 
ing the  actions  and  tricks  of  the  co)rotes, 
which  infested  the  region,  suggested 
perhaps  by  the  yelping  cries  so  often 
heard. 

"  There  is  one  coyote,"  he  remarked 
one  night,  "  in  that  Aliso  pack  that  I 
would  give  a  good  deal  to  take.  He  is 
a  big  fellow,  stands  six  inches  higher 
than  the  rest." 

"With  a  blackish  mane,  sir?"  asked 
old  Tom. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  manager.  "  It 
looks  like  a  black  streak  running  down 
his  back;  several  times  when  I  have  al- 
most reached  him  I  have  seen  this  rise 
up,  making  him  appear  larger  still." 

"That's  Don  Covote;  he's  the  mate 
of  the  Ghost,"  said  Tom.  "You'll 
never  kill  him." 


"  I  believe  you're  right,"  replied  the 
manager.  "  I  have  run  him  with  the 
hounds  at  least  twenty  times,  and  he  in- 
variably gets  away  by  letting  the  dogs 
well  up  on  him,  then  slipping  into  a 
crevice  or  an  arroyo  in  the  most  mys- 
terious fashion.  Several  times  my  horse 
has  almost  fallen  into  blind  washes  in 
which  he  seems  to  disappear." 

"He  l'aves  the  pack,  do  he?"  asked 
Tom,  stopping  in  the  act  of  thumbing 
his  tobacco  into  his  pipe  and  eying  the 
manager  queerly. 

"  Yes.  I  generally  run  two  or  three, 
and  finally  he  turns  off  and,  being  the 
largest,  I  follow  him." 

"  Take  my  advice,  sir,  and  follow  the 
others,"  said  Tom;  "  they're  easier  got." 

When  the  rains  began  the  little  valley 
in  which  San  Rosario  camp  lay  took  on 
a  coat  of  many  colors  and  what  had  been 
a  desert  blossomed  as  the  rose.  Flow- 
ers nodded  in  the  soft  wind ;  the  hills 
were  carpeted  with  tender  greens,  and 
the  harsh  surface  of  rocks  and  the  edges 
of  arroyos  were  covered  with  verdure. 
It  was  spring,  not  only  to  man  but 
brute.  Cottontails  were  plumper,  jack 
rabbits  in  fine  condition,  and  it  was 
easier  to  catch  game  by  dodging  among 
the  herbage  than  to  make  the  long  runs 
over  the  white,  superheated  sand  of  the 
desert. 

There  was  less  chance  of  being  seen, 
too,  and  there  was  never  a  night  but 
Don  Coyote's  wild  yelp  was  heard  echo- 
ing through  the  hills,  here,  there,  and 
in  a  score  of  places  at  the  same  time. 
Rifle  shots,  traps,  dogs — all  had  no  ef- 
fect upon  him.  Finally  the  manager 
sent  to  Montana  for  a  famous  wolf  dog, 
and  old  Tom  fastened  the  Ghost's  skin, 
which  he  had  tanned,  on  to  his  saddle 
for  good  luck.  But  the  new  dog  was 
too  heavy  and  laid  down  and  died  after 
one  desperate  run. 

So  far  from  avoiding  them,  Don 
Coyote  seemed  to  court  attention. 
When  the  other  coyotes  were  trotting 
up  the  little  sandy  arroyos  to  the  hills 
in  the  early  morning  he  was  still  lurk- 
ing about  the  camp,  and  the  sand  about 
Deadface  Rock  was  covered  with  his 
tracks. 

The  manager  hunted  soon  after  sun- 
rise,  and   his   method   was   to   take   the 
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grayhounds  and  ride  to  the  mountain, 
to  follow  down  the  arrovo  bed,  where 
he  would  frequently  meet  one  or  more 
coyotes.  Then  the  chase  would  begin 
up  over  the  low  banks  and  out  across  the 
valley.  In  the  early  part  of  the  week 
Don  Coyote  had  led  him  a  terrible  race 


his    horse.      With    that    the    pack    was 
away,  running  like  the  wind. 

Don  Coyote  stood  a  moment  after  he 
was  seen,  the  black  ridge  along  his  back 
rising.  He  had  the  attitude  of  an  ani- 
mal about  to  spring,  but  he  whirled 
about  and   bounded   away   with   the   re- 


HORSE    AND    RIDER    PLUNGED    TO    THEIR    DEATH    DOWN    DEEP    INTO    THE 
HEART    OF    AN    ANCIENT    WASH. 


into  such  a  bad  country  that  his  horse 
had  been  lamed,  but  on  the  morning  in 
question  he  met  him  again,  not  five 
hundred  yards  from  camp,  sitting  on  a 
rock  silently  watching  dogs  and  rider. 
The  coyote  had  usually  run  to  the  east 
into  a  rough,  broken  country,  but  here 
appeared  to  be  a  chance  to  chase  him 
down  the  smooth  mesa,  so  the  manager 
pretended  not  to  notice  him  and  wheeled 


markable  speed  for  which  he  was  famous. 
He  ran  directly  down  the  valley,  where 
the  horse  and  hounds  had  the  advantage 
and  gradually  gained  until  they  were 
not  thirty  feet  behind,  the  exultant  man- 
ager riding  on  one  side  that  he  might 
see  the  finish.  But  in  some  way,  when- 
ever the  dogs  made  the  attempt  to  close 
in,  Don  Coyote  seemed  to  slip  ahead 
just  enough   to  prevent   it.      In  succes- 
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sion  every  leader  in  the  pack  tried  to 
win  the  finish,  but  each  time  the  attempt 
was  made  to  close  in,  the  black  ridge  on 
Don  Coyote  could  be  seen  to  rise  and  he 
drew  ahead. 

Two,  three,  four  miles  slipped  be- 
hind, and  dog  after  dog  had  fallen  out 
until  the  hunter  found  himself  alone, 
with  Don  Coyote  still  bounding  along. 
Ahead  was  a  little  divide  up  which  he 
trotted,  turning  to  glance  at  horse  and 
rider.  Gaining  the  summit,  he  flung 
himself  upon  the  green  earth  and  sat,  his 
black  hair  on  end,  his  red  mouth  drip- 
ping with  foam,  until  his  pursuer  was 
within  thirty  feet.  Then  he  seemed  to 
roll  over  the  divide.  Reaching  the  lat- 
ter, the  hunter  drove  his  spurs  into  his 
horse  and  down  the  slope  they  went. 

Don  Coyote  ran  easily  and  straight 
away  for  two  hundred  yards,  then  he 
glanced  behind  and  lagged  and  turned 
slightly.  After  that  he  loped  along,  for 
the  horse  was  laboring,  and  made  for 
what  appeared  to  be  a  long  clump  of 
high  grass.  As  the  hunter  neared  it, 
now  on  the  level  mesa  again,  Don 
Coyote  seemed  to  be  in  trouble;  his 
long,  bushy  tail  dragged,  his  ears  were 


laid  flat  back,  and  he  glanced  furtively 
behind  as  he  hobbled  painfully  along. 
The  hunter  recognized  the  signs,  and 
urged  his  horse  on  for  one  last  effort, 
trying  to  ride  the  animal  down  to  crush 
him  under  foot. 

Don  Coyote  was  beneath  the  mus- 
tang's very  nose,  and  one  keener  and  less 
wearied  might  have  seen  the  sudden 
change  as  he  reached  the  grassy  knoll. 
His  ears  rose  like  the  hammers  of  a  gun, 
the  black  ridge  of  hair  bristled  as  he 
sprang  ahead  into  the  vivid  green  grass. 
One  leap  and  he  swerved  swiftly  aside 
as  the  crazed  mustang  came  crashing 
through  and  horse  and  rider  plunged  to 
their  death  down  deep  into  the  heart  of 
an  ancient  wash,  with  Don  Coyote  peer- 
ing silently  over  the  brink. 

It  was  a  day  later  before  the  trailers 
from  the  camp  found  them,  and  old 
Tom  Bascom,  who  was  lowered  down, 
remarked  afterwards,  as  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  wash 
was  covered  with  coyote  tracks.  Yet 
the  only  thing  disturbed  on  horse  or 
rider  was  the  tanned  skin  of  the  Ghost, 
which  had  been  wrenched  away  from 
the  saddle  cloth  and  was  missing. 


SEPTEMBER  THE    MONTH    OF    RIPENESS 

BY  E.   P.   POWELL 


LTHOUGH  it  is  July 
that  determines  the 
crop,  and  the  farmers 
are  apt  to  say  it  is 
"  July  that  tells  the 
story,"  yet  September 
is  the  real  corn  month. 
If  July  be  hot,  with  one  or  two  good 
showers,  the  long  leaves  begin  to  wave 
their  hands  to  the  owner,  and  the  tassels 
are  shaken  out  by  the  wind  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  he  stands  in  his  door  to  forecast 
his  prospects.  In  September  the  stalks 
are  standing  higher  than  his  head,  and 
the  golden  ears,  carefully  wrapped  in 
their  silk  foldings,  are  hardly  more  gold- 
en than  the  leaves  which  begin  to  rustle 
in  the  wind.  Did  you  ever  go  through 
a  cornfield  in  the  moonlight  and  listen? 
You  will  hear  a  story  of  life  and  growth. 
But  the  story  is  nearly  told.  Nature 
is  beginning  to  put  away  her  tools.  In 
every  direction  there  is  hurry,  for  there 
are  frosts  and  winds  and  harvesting  to 
keep  the  farmer  alert.  I  notice  that  he 
yawns  and  stretches  himself  as  he  starts 
out  in  the  morning,  but  that  is  because 
he  worries  no  longer  about  what  the  har- 
vest will  be.  There  it  is,  all  over  the 
valley,  and  the  apple  crop  covers  the 
trees  of  the  hillsides. 

Now  get  it  in,  if  you  can.  Man  alive! 
you  will  have  your  hands  full  and  your 
heart  full  to  do  it.  Many  a  farmer 
fails  just  at  this  point.  He  can  run 
straight  furrows  and  he  can  handle  his 
hoe  and  cultivator  honestly,  but  he  gets 
rattled  when  Nature  calls  out:  Now, 
Now!  Quick  movements!  He  runs  to 
the  wrong  corner  every  time,  and  there 
is  a  frost  at  his  heels. 

The  first  frost  is  due  about  the  fif- 
teenth of  September.  If  you  have  a 
cozy  homestead,  under  the  brow  of  the 
hills,  but  not  quite  in  the  valley,  you 
will  escape  this  first  freeze.  Then  you 
can  be  pretty  sure  of  getting  your  turn 
on  or  about  the  eighth  of  October.     If 


your  corn  is  not  cut  and  in  the  stooks, 
it  will  be  spoiled  for  fodder.  It  is  al- 
most a  crime  to  make  your  cattle  and 
horses  eat  late-cut  hay  and  frosted  corn- 
stalks— silo  or  no  silo. 

Yet  as  I  look  out  of  my  hillside  porch, 
just  in  this  corn-cutting  time,  I  see 
through  all  the  valley  that  the  farmers 
are  picking  hops  and  the  corn  must  bide 
its  chances.  It  is  a  curious  sight — little 
tents  scattered  about  the  fields,  and  each 
one  its  picking  box.  The  crowds  of 
pickers  are  gathered  from  the  neighbor- 
ing cities,  and  they  come  almost  as  much 
for  the  outing  as  for  wages.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  congested  herd  that  does  not 
know  one  tree  or  flower  from  another, 
and  never  sees  a  brook  more  than  once 
a  year. 

They  raid  the  orchards  by  night,  and 
they  dance  by  moonlight  on  the  smoother 
meadows.  But  the  average  farmer  is 
little  better  off,  for  though  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  Nature's  wonders,  he  never 
sees  them.  He  can  name  half  a  dozen 
birds,  possibly,  and  has  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  trees  that  he  needs  for 
fuel.  Of  soil  he  is  absolutely  ignorant, 
and  one-half  his  cows  cost  him  more 
than  they  are  worth. 

Corn-cutting  always  has  a  fascination 
for  me.  I  like  to  see  the  farmer  grip 
the  tall  stalks  with  a  stout  hand,  and 
deftly  holding  them,  clip  them  with  a 
quick  stroke  of  a  knife.  Around  the  bun- 
dle when  it  is  gathered  he  twists  a  slim- 
mer stalk,  and  tucks  the  ends  tightly 
under.  It  is  a  tidy  art,  for  a  twist  may 
lack  just  the  inch  that  holds  the  bundle. 

The  farmer's  work  develops  quick 
judgment  as  well  as  deftness  of  hands, 
and  so  it  is  a  good  school,  for  it  makes 
the  brains  and  the  hands  work  together. 
The  boy  who  follows  with  a  fork,  should 
be  able  to  lift  the  bundle  and  build  a 
stook  that  will  resist  the  wind.  When 
the  huskers  come,  every  ear  should  have 
been  kept  well  up  from  the  ground,  and 
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the  stalks  so  well  ventilated  that  there 
is  no  smell  of  mildew. 

It  is  that  first  frost  that  transforms 
the  whole  world.  The  peaches  and 
grapes  and  melons  disappear,  and  the 
pears  get  a  rich  crimson  with  a  deeper 
gold  overlaid.  You  will  have  no  more 
green  corn  and  no  more  wax  beans.  On- 
ly let  me  tell  you  a  trick  or  two  that 
will  lengthen  your  season.  Break  down 
a  few  bean  poles  flat  to  the  ground  and 
lay  cornstalks  or  some  coarse  straw  over 
them.  They  will  go  on  blossoming  and 
forming  pods,  if  you  will  but  let  in  the 
sunshine  of  bright  days. 

If  you  have  been  thoughtful  enough 
to  plant  a  few  hills  of  sweet  corn  about 
the  first  of  July,  you  may  also  protract 
the  season  of  table  corn  three  or  four 
weeks.  Bend  over  the  stalks  and  stand 
on  each  side  any  shelter  that  is  con- 
venient. However,  this  is  a  delicacy 
that  one  soon  tires  of,  while  string  beans, 
in  my  judgment,  are  delicious  every  day 
in  the  year.  In  Florida  I  have  them  as 
a  winter  luxury. 

A  Time  of  Rich  Color 

The  color  of  September  is  first  yel- 
low, then  brown,  and  then  flames  out 
the  rich  scarlet  and  crimson.  Yellow 
corn,  yellow  stubble  fields,  yellow  leaves 
on  the  pear  trees,  and  only  purple  leaves 
on  the  ash  trees.  Then  the  frost  snatches 
away  in  a  single  night  all  life  lines. 
Only  Nature  will  not  be  cheated.  The 
Virginia  creeper  on  the  rail  fences  and 
the  sumach  up  and  down  the  barren  hill- 
sides burst  ablaze.  Old  stumpage  be- 
comes beautiful,  and  the  things  that  are 
most  despised  in  summer  become  most 
admirable  for  autumn. 

Frost  does  not  cause  these  colors,  but 
hastens  them  by  stopping  growth.  Boys 
note  the  change  in  the  nut  trees,  which 
rarely  goes  beyond  the  yellow  stage,  and 
they  know  that  the  nuts  will  be  loose 
on  the  limbs.  Last  to  leaf  out,  and  first 
to  throw  their  leaves  aside,  the  butter- 
nuts are  an  invaluable  part  of  every  farm 
equipment  The  nut  is  the  best  that  you 
can  get  in  field  or  market. 

If  you  do  not  believe  it,  you  have 
not  my  memory  of  a  Thanksgiving  pud- 
ding— baked   in  the  old-fashioned  brick 


oven,  with  a  roasted  pig  on  one  side 
and  a  chicken  pie  on  the  other.  Butter- 
nut salad  with  sliced  bananas  is  also 
good.  But  at  this  rate  I  shall  never  be 
through  with  telling  you  of  the  fine 
things  that  are  stored  away  in  the  boy- 
hood corner  of  my  memory. 

September  is  the  first  month  with  an 
"  r,"  and  it  brings  the  oyster:  that  is 
not  all,  for  it  brings  the  grape  and  the 
last  of  the  peaches,  and  the  plums,  and 
it  brings  quinces  for  baking.  There  are 
still  blackberries  for  pies,  and  the  elder- 
berries are  ready  for  tarts,  and  the  huge 
Pound  Sweets  are  beginning  to  drop 
from  the  trees — ready  for  baking,  and 
the  best  of  the  pears  are  scarlet  and  crim- 
son, and  handy  for  the  farm  boys. 
There  is  no  month  like  this,  so  prolific 
of  something  to  eat. 

It  is  also  a  sociable  month,  when  one 
likes  his  friends  to  walk  through  his 
grounds  and  sample  the  new  varieties.  I 
will  quicken  your  interest  and  make  your 
mouth  water  when  I  tell  you  that  at  my 
Clinton  homestead  I  have  eighty  varieties 
of  apples,  over  one  hundred  varieties  of 
grapes,  twenty  of  pears,  and  other  things 
in  proportion. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  about  it,  but  in 
September  I  think  I  like  the  grapes  above 
all  other  fruits.  What  else  in  the  world 
is  so  prolific  and  generous?  A  home 
vineyard  should  have  at  least  ten  sorts, 
and  these  ten  should  include  the  follow- 
ing dozen:  Lady  to  begin  with,  with  its 
blushing  cheek  and  delicious  flavor ;  then 
Hayes,  and  Worden,  and  Brighton,  and 
Lindley,  and  Niagara,  and  Jefferson,  and 
Gaertner,  and  Nectar,  and  Colerain,  and 
Herbert,  and  Diamond;  and  one  might 
crowd  in  a  half  dozen  more  equally  im- 
portant. 

If  he  lives  south  of  New  York  line  he 
should  plant  forty  or  fifty  of  Munson's 
seedlings,  a  wonderful  production  made 
by  crossing  all  of  our  native  sorts  and 
then  mixing  in  the  best  foreign  blood.  A 
home-maker  should  not  shut  his  grapes  up 
in  a  vineyard,  at  least  not  altogether, 
but  should  let  them  climb  all  over  his 
house  and  his  barn  and  cover  all  out- 
houses, as  well  as  arbors — only  the  best 
arbor  in  the  world  is  a  tree;  and  then 
there  should  be  Concords  in  the  cedar 
trees  for  the  birds  and  the   fowls.     If 
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you   wish    to  prevent   bird    depredation 
have  enough,  and  enough  over. 

Talking  about  the  birds,  a  home- 
maker  must  learn  how  to  count  them  in- 
to the  family,  and  I  will  tell  you  right 
here  how  to  do  it.  Besides  the  grapes, 
plant  elder  bushes  and  bush  honeysuckles 
all  the  way  round  your  acres.  Let  there 
be  a  good  supply  of  wild  cherry  trees, 
and  with  these,  to  make  a  good  wind- 
break, alternate  mountain  ash  trees. 
Then  send  out  word  to  the  birds,  and 
they  will  come  to  you,  and  sing  to  you; 
and  they  will  not  take  one  berry  more 
than  their  share,  nor  will  they  spoil  your 
bunches  of  grapes. 

I  pity  the  man  with  a  gun  who  has  no 
birds  to  greet  him  in  the  morning,  and 
no  one  to  sing  in  his  porch  at  evening. 
Every  man's  homestead  should  be  a  bird 
paradise,  full  of  music  from  day  dawn 
till  moonrise.  The  owner  should  under- 
stand that  he  does  not  own  absolutely, 
without  some  rights  on  the  part  of  the 
birds  who  work  as  hard  as  he  does. 
Their  music  and  their  love  should  be 
part  of  the  education  of  his  children,  for 
really  they  are  more  character-making 
than  many  books,  and  some  teachers. 

It  is  a  sorry  fact  that  few  folks  see 
a  thousandth  part  of  what  is  all  about 
them.  Astronomy  deals  with  their  stars; 
geology  with  their  soils;  botany  with 
their  plants;  zoology  with  their  cows 
and  dogs  and  horses,  and  yet  they  are 
ignorant  in  all  these  lines,  blind  to  the 
most  beautiful,  and  deaf  to  the  most 
wonderful.  Sciences  are  nothing  in  the 
world  but  the  everyday  stuff  of  the 
man  in  the  country,  brought  into  a  line 
of  vision. 

By  and  by,  and  I  think  soon,  the  rural 
man  will  get  a  new  sort  of  education, 
one  which  will  say  less  about  grammar 
and  geography  and  more  about  things 
just  over  head  or  under  foot.  Then  life 
will  be  bigger  and  broader,  and  one  can 
never  get  enough  of  it.  President  Roose- 
velt's Commission  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  in  the  country,  religion  has  to  do 
with  all  sorts  of  farming  and  fruit  grow- 
ing, and  that  the  godly  man  is  one  who 
can  talk  lilies  with  Jesus  and  plums  with 
Burbank. 

September  fairly  revels  in  plums,  and 
I  like  my  plums  not  only  because  of  their 


goodness,  but  because  the  trees  come  into 
bearing  so  quickly,  and,  though  small, 
yield  such  an  abundance.  A  plum  tree 
is  never  stingy,  and  a  Burbank  plum 
can  bear  itself  to  death  in  a  couple  of 
years.  If  you  let  it  alone  it  becomes 
mere  arms  of  fruit,  golden,  with  cheeks 
of  crimson.  Let  this  business  go  on  un- 
advised, and  you  will  find  that  the  flavor 
is  lacking  and  the  size  is  reduced  one 
half — and  then  the  poor,  tired-out  tree 
goes  to  sleep,  and  never  wakes  again. 
Is  that  what  ails  your  plum  trees?  Cer- 
tainly you  should  comprehend  this,  and 
you  should  pull  off  at  least  one  half  or 
more  of  the  small  plums,  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  handle.  A  plum  tree 
must  be  fed  liberally  also,  but  not  too 
liberally,  for  it  is  likely  to  split  its  bark, 
and  then  it  becomes  the  home  of  beetles 
and  worms.  At  any  rate  you  must  reset 
plum  trees  very  frequently. 

Plums   that  Pay    Their   Way 

Count  on  this  always,  and  if  you  can 
get  a  few  of  the  best  sorts  on  their  own 
roots,  you  can  multiply  by  suckers  or 
ground  shoots.  The  Green  Gage  is 
rather  more  individualized ;  it  grows 
more  slowly  and  lives  longer.  It  will 
give  you  twenty-five  years  in  loads  of  the 
most  delicious  fruit  that  ever  mortal 
tasted.  The  Fellenburg  prune  and  the 
Grand  Duke  are  two  more  that  are  in- 
clined to  long  life. 

A  list  of  plums  good  enough  for  any 
rural  garden,  real  home-making  plums, 
good  for  eating  out  of  hand  and  cooking 
and  drying,  would  take  in  Green  Gage, 
the  most  delicious  of  all;  Magnum 
Bonum  and  Bradshaw,  rivals  for  easi- 
ness, beauty,  and  size;  Peter's  Yellow 
Gage,  the  best  of  yellow  plums;  the 
Bavay,  another  Green  Gage,  fruiting 
late  in  the  autumn;  Shropshire  Damson 
for  cooking;  Diamond,  a  new  English 
plum  of  grand  quality;  Pond,  the  hand- 
somest of  all ;  and  Grand  Duke  for  very 
late.  You  can  pick  them  out  of  the 
snow.  I  recommend  plum  trees  all 
around  the  barn,  where  the  hens  can 
help  to  pick  up  the  curculios. 

The  best  September  pear  in  my  judg- 
ment is  the  Flemish  Beauty.  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  ever  be  surpassed  in  qual- 
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ity.  It  is  terribly  given  to  fungus  and 
insect  attacks,  and  if  you  do  not  spray 
it  carefully  and  frequently,  you  will  have 
ten  bushels  of  the  worst  looking  and 
most  useless  cracklings  ever  seen.  But 
when  you  do  get  a  crop  of  real  Flemish 
Beauties,  bring  in  your  friends,  sit  down 
around  a  basket,  under  a  Norway  maple, 
and  discuss  the  contents.  Nature  has 
never  succeeded  in  boiling  down  her  rich- 
est flavors  more  successfully. 

Let  me  have  your  company,  this  twen- 
tieth of  September,  1 909,  and  we  will 
see  what  other  very  best  things  we  can 
collect.  There  are  still  Green  Gage 
plums,  and  the  Bavays  are  just  beginning 
to  ripen.  With  the  Flemish  Beauty  you 
may  place  a  few  Seckels  and  Sheldons, 
and  then  take  your  pick.  The  best  grape 
out  of  one  hundred  sorts  that  I  have 
tried,  is  either  Lady  or  Herbert,  and  I 
cannot  say  which;  both  of  them  are  as 
good  as  they  can  be. 

Apples,  of  Course,  and  Some  Berries 

In  apples  we  still  have  a  few  of  the 
Sherwood's  Favorite  or  Summer  Straw- 
berry, about  as  good  an  apple  as  ever 
was  eaten.  It  is  agreed  among  my  boys 
that  the  last  of  these,  hid  high  up  among 
the  taller  branches,  and  dead  ripe  to 
bursting,  is  to  be  brought  to  me  in  my 
study.  You  can  add  a  few  of  the  Au- 
tumn Strawberry,  and  then  you  may  find 
a  few  Mcintosh  Reds  dropping  from  the 
trees — a  marvelous  apple.  Now  look  at 
your  collection,  and  wonder  at  it.    Then 


enjoy  it 


Of  the  berries  of  September,  of  course 
I  like  the  blackberries  that  still  linger, 
especially  the  wild  ones,  which  are  later 
than  the  cultivated.  But  I  like,  almost 
as  well,  elderberry  tarts;  and  the  birds 
quite  agree  with  me  about  this  native 
wild  fruit.  You  will  find  it  everywhere 
in  September,  and  on  the  corymbs  sit 
goldfinches  as  well  as  sparrows,  seed 
eaters  as  well  as  fruit  eaters.  There  are 
lots  of  these  neglected  wild  things  that 
one  should  learn  to  appreciate,  and  bring 
into  alliance  with  civilization. 

Just  about  this  time  the  high-bush 
cranberry  (or  viburnum  as  it  really  is) 
is  reddening  its  clusters  of  seed,  and  the 
great    bunches   bend    down    every    limb 


nearly  to  the  ground.  Not  many  years 
ago  we  discovered  that  these,  if  cooked, 
were  almost  an  equivalent  of  the  best 
cranberries.  You  can  grow  these  bushes 
anywhere  about  your  lawns  or  fences, 
and  they  will  prove  not  only  beautiful 
in  flower  and  fruit,  but  valuable  for 
food. 

But  with  all  these  fine  things  that 
September  gives  us,  there  is  nothing  more 
delicious  in  the  monthly  menu  than  samp. 
I  have  not  one  memory  that  tickles  my 
palate  and  my  character  more  than  samp. 
And  yet  in  this  corn  age,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  billions  of  bushels  to  our 
credit  annually,  we  are  letting  samp  pass 
out  of  knowledge.  They  have  given  the 
name  to  a  patent  stuff,  got  up  by  for- 
mula in  a  steel  mill,  but  it  is  not  fit  to 
bear  it. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  just  after  husking 
time,  my  father  would  come  in  of  an 
afternoon,  with  a  big  bushel  basket  of 
golden  ears  on  his  shoulders.  These  ears 
were  spread  and  carefully  dried  around 
the  stovepipe  on  the  chamber  floor. 
When  thoroughly  dry  they  were  brought 
into  the  kitchen,  where,  just  over  the 
edge  of  a  half-bushel  measure,  the  spade 
was  reversed.  Then  seating  himself  on 
the  broad  blade  of  the  spade,  he  scraped 
the  kernels  off  on  the  spade  edge,  letting 
them  fall  into  the  measure. 

When  the  corn  was  all  shelled  and 
winnowed  of  chaff,  it  was  taken  to  the 
mill,  and  for  an  extra  fee  the  miller 
ground  it  by  itself.  The  mother  took  it 
next  in  hand  and  sifted  out  the  finer  meal 
— the  rest  was  samp.  This  was  put  in  a 
big  iron  pot  and  boiled  slowly  all  day. 
In  those  days  we  knew  nothing  at  all 
of  breakfast  cereals  that  could  be  cooked 
in  five  minutes. 

Better   Than  Blackberry  Pie 

I  can  hear  the  big  bubbles  burst  now, 
while  I,  a  slim  boy  of  ten,  read  "  Swiss 
Family  Robinson"  in  the  next  room; 
and  I  hear  the  little  mother  say,  "  Ed- 
ward, stir  that  samp !  "  I  stirred  it,  and 
she  stirred  it,  and  everybody  stirred  it 
— we  stirred  it  all  day.  The  bubbles 
rose  and  burst,  and  more  bubbles  fol- 
lowed, until  the  samp  was  cooked 
through   and   through.     Then   in   huge 
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bowls  of  old-fashioned  milk  (just  rich 
yellow  milk,  you  know,  without  caring  a 
farthing  about  the  cow's  pedigree)  we 
ate  samp  and  milk;  and  I  remember 
nothing  more  delicious,  no,  not  even 
blackberry  pie. 

When  seeking  a  country  home  look  for 
one  of  the  sheltered  nooks,  with  some 
wildness,  facing  the  east  or  the  southeast, 
and  with  hills  to  the  north  and  west. 
Here  you  will  find  September,  the  real, 
quiet,  sunny,  corn  and  apple-laden  Sep- 
tember. You  will  escape  the  early  frosts 
of  autumn  as  well  as  the  late  frosts  of 
spring,  so  that  instead  of  a  season  ex- 
tending from  the  last  of  May  to  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  about  three  and  a  half 
months,  you  will  have  a  frostless  season 
from  April  20th  to  October  10th — near- 
ly six  months. 

You  can  ripen  the  Lindleys  and  the 
Gaertners,  if  not  the  Golden  Pockling- 
tons;  and  even  the  Concords  will  get 
some  degree  of  sweetness.  Your  choice 
vegetables  and  flowers  accompany  you 
through  so  long  a  period  that  when  win- 
ter comes,  you  are  satisfied  to  endure  its 
rigors;  although  I  advise  you  to  lock 
your  doors  and  go  to  Florida. 

This  getting  out  into  the  country  is 
something  novel  to  most  people.  I  think 
half  of  our  city  friends  do  not  know  what 
they  are  coming  for — dreams,  mostly,  for 
they  have  not  educated  themselves  to 
know  a  thing  about  the  stuff  they  must 
handle  and  they  have  not  yet  even 
learned  that  handwork  is  just  as  glorious 
as  brainwork.  Those  who  come  from 
the  city  should  also  leave  city  ideals  be- 
hind them.  Out  here  under  the  trees 
you  do  not  need  a  house  for  show,  but 
for  comfort,  and  it  should  be  mostly 
out-of-doors  at  that.     You  are  after  a 


home,  and  your  business  is  to  build  it, 
not  to  accumulate  money. 

Name  your  home  when  you  get  one, 
and  do  your  work  in  the  spirit  of  that 
name.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  calls  his 
the  Busybody's  Retreat,  and  another 
lives  in  Ozone  Park.  They  live  well 
up  to  the  titles.  The  beautiful  and  the 
healthful  can  be  cultivated  as  well  as  the 
eatable,  and  you  will  find  both  to  be 
useful. 

Identify  yourself  with  the  spot  that 
you  cultivate;  love  it,  honor  it,  make 
it  yourself.  Do  not  plant  it  full  of 
grumbles  and  complaints.  The  glory  of 
the  country  is  its  boy-  and  girl-making 
powrer.  Let  your  young  folk  run  loose 
in  September,  to  hunt  beechnuts,  and  in 
the  denser  woods  to  dig  sarsaparilla  and 
ginseng.  They  should  not  learn  to  hunt 
and  destroy,  but  to  go  out  everywhere 
in  full  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  life. 

The  torrid  days  have  grown  rare,  and 
a  moon  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded.  I 
have  led  you  about  a  good  deal  at  ran- 
dom to-day,  and  now,  with  our  baskets 
of  plums  and  grapes  and  pears,  we  will 
lie  down  to  rest  on  the  greensward  of 
the  orchard.  The  world  far  and  near 
(and  we  can  see  for  many  miles  up  and 
down  the  valley)  has  its  arms  full  of 
ungathered  harvests,  but  men  are  busy 
everywhere  reaping  and  picking.  The 
fields  are  literally  full  of  richness.  Let 
us  sit  on  this  knoll,  and  take  it  all  into 
our  hearts  and  minds.  For  a  few  Sep- 
tember days  one  may  own  all  his  neigh- 
bors' harvests. 

One  harvest  from  your  field, 

Homeward  brought  your  oxen  strong; 
Another  crop  your  acres  yield, 

Which  I  gather  in  a  song. — Emerson. 


BEYOND    THE    MEXICAN    SIERRAS 

V — On  the   Edge  of  a  Boom  in  Sinaloa 
BY   DILLON  WALLACE 


HE  Curacao  steamed 
into  Altata  Harbor  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  November 
20th.  In  the  night  we 
had  crossed  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer  and  passed 
out  of  the  torrid  into  the  temperate 
zone.  In  even  this  short  journey  to  the 
northward  there  was  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  temperature,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  burning  heat  of  the  south  had 
been  supplanted  by  a  balmier  and  less 
stifling  atmosphere. 

The  white  huts  of  Altata,  with  their 
thatched  roofs  of  sea  grass,  clustering  on 
the  sandy  beach  or  rising  on  the  face  of 
a  low  sand  hill,  with  little  vegetation  to 
be  seen,  save  here  and  there  a  stately 
cocoanut  palm,  presented  a  picturesque, 
though  squalid,  appearance.  The  lack 
of  green  shrubbery  and  grass  could  not 
fail  to  strike  one  forcibly,  and  nowhere 
was  there  a  church  spire  or  a  substantial 
structure  to  give  dignity  to  the  place. 

The  unsubstantial  character  of  the 
buildings,  I  learned,  was  due  to  the  fact 
that,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  a 
tidal  wave  submerged  and  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  town.  The  business 
portion  of  Altata  previous  to  that  time 
contained  several  buildings  of  brick  and 
stone,  but  they  crumbled  away  before 
the  flood,  and  now  vessels  anchor  where 
they  once  stood.  When  Altata  was  re- 
built, only  these  flimsy  huts  were  erected 
to  take  the  place  of  those  destroyed, 
"  for,"  argued  the  philosophical  native, 
"  sometime  or  other  a  tidal  wave  may 
come  again,  and  so  what  is  the  use  of 
building  good  houses  only  to  be  de- 
stroyed ?  " 

The  sand  slopes  out  so  gently  toward 
the  deep  water  of  the  harbor  roadway 
that  the  beat  in  which  I  left  the  ship,  in 


company  with  several  other  passengers, 
was  brought  to  a  stop  by  the  shallow 
water  some  ten  or  fifteen  yards  from 
shore;  and  here  our  two  bare-legged 
boatmen  sprang  into  the  surf  and  car- 
ried us  to  dry  land,  one  by  one,  upon 
their  backs. 

At  the  custom  house  I  had  to  under- 
go a  searching  investigation,  though  I 
had  just  come  from  a  Mexican  port,  a 
fact  of  which  the  officers  were  well  as- 
sured by  ample  proof.  I  was  called 
upon  to  unpack  my  bags  and  display  to 
the  gaze  of  the  inspector  and  the  assem- 
bled populace  every  last  article  I  had. 
One  of  the  onlookers  was  a  fat  Mexican 
of  Spanish  extraction  who  could  speak 
very  good  English.  He  politely  offered 
to  interpret  for  me,  and  through  him  I 
explained  to  the  customs  officers  who 
and  what  I  was,  where  I  bought  this 
and  that,  how  much  I  paid  for  it,  the 
color,  sex,  age,  and  nationality  of  the 
salesman  or  saleswoman  from  whom  I 
purchased  it,  where  I  had  been  and 
what  I  had  done  during  the  past  decade, 
my  prospects  in  life,  my  antecedents — in 
short,  my  pedigree  generally.  I  laid 
bare  to  them  my  innermost  soul. 

A  friend  told  me  later  that  I  was  sub- 
jected to  this  third-degree  ordeal  be- 
cause I  looked  like  an  escaped  bank  em- 
bezzler from  the  United  States,  and 
just  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  financial 
difficulty  in  the  States,  there  were  a 
good  many  of  these  gentlemen  floating 
down  into  Mexico.  In  this  connection 
1  may  say  that  it  is  not  good  form  to 
ask  an  American  his  name  in  Mexico, 
and  it  is  positively  rude  to  ask  him  what 
part  of  the  United  States  he  came  from, 
for  in  doing  so  one  is  likely  to  tread 
upon  delicate  ground.  I  know  one 
American  down  there  who,  when  intro- 
duced   to    a    fellow-countryman,   always 
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asks :  "  What  was  your  name  before  you 
came  to  Mexico?  "  This  man  is  not  in 
favor,  and  he  is  ostracized  by  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  American  col- 
ony— those  whose  feelings  are  injured 
by  the  insinuation. 

During  the  inquisition  that  the  cus- 
toms officials  put  me  through  I  kept  my 
temper.  As  a  reward  no  backsheesh  in 
the  form  of  duty  was  levied  upon  me.  I 
learned  later  that  the  fat  Mexican  was 
the  leader  of  a  sort  of  Tammany  Hall 
political  organization,  and  therefore,  in 
him  was  combined  the  mayor,  the  offi- 
cials that  take  the  place  of  aldermen, 
and  so  on — a  sort  of  Pooh-Bah  concen- 
trated essence'  of  government,  although 
not  nominally  an  office  holder  at  all. 
In  short,  his  position  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  in  New 
York  City.  Perhaps  that  was  why  he 
was  so  portly  and  prosperous  looking. 

Altata  is  the  seaport  of  Culiacan,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  Sinaloa,  situated 
forty-five  miles  distant  and  inland;  and 
these  towns  are  the  terminals  of  the  rail- 
road that  connects  them.  Since  it  was 
put  in  operation  in  the  early  seventies 
practically  no  improvement  or  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  road  or  its  rolling 
stock,  and  the  same  wood-burning  loco- 
motives with  the  same  wide-mouthed 
smokestacks  are  still  in  service.  There 
are  only  two  locomotives  on  the  line, 
and  they  have  undergone  no  change 
since  they  came  from  the  shops  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  nearly  for- 
ty years  ago. 

There  are  first  and  second-class  pas- 
senger cars  on  this  road — no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  dignify  them  as 
coaches — and  tri-weekly  trains  are  oper- 
ated. The  first-class  cars  are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  old-fashioned  box  cars 
with  doors  and  platforms  built  in  the 
ends,  windows  in  the  sides,  and  with 
rough  slat  seats.  The  second-class  cars 
are  flat  cars  with  similar  seats  and  a 
roof,  but  no  sides.  Formerly  they  had 
third-class  cars.  What  these  could  have 
been  like  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  unless  they 
were  plain  flat  cars  with  no  seats  or  roof. 

Fortunately  I  had  arrived  on  a  day 
when  a  train  was  scheduled  to  leave 
Altata.  I  say  scheduled  to  leave,  for 
one  can  never  tell  whether  it  will  ac- 


tually leave  or  not,  and  if  it  does,  how 
far  it  will  go,  for  it  is  so  prone  to  get 
off  the  track. 

Shortly  after  two  o'clock  we  pulled 
out  to  bump  leisurely  along  the  streaks 
of  rust  that  took  the  place  of  rails. 
The  railroad  bridge  across  the  Culiacan 
River,  a  stream  of  considerable  breadth, 
washes  away  each  year  in  the  annual 
flood.  This  year  it  had  not  yet  been  re- 
placed, and  the  passengers  were  ferried 
across  in  canoes.  On  the  opposite  side 
we  found  the  other  engine  and  other 
cars  awaiting  us,  and  after  a  half  hour's 
delay  to  permit  of  the  transfer  of  freight 
were  on  our  way  again. 

Into    Another    California 

For  a  few  miles  from  the  coast  the 
soil  is  sandy  and  barren,  and  then  the 
train  passes  into  a  fertile  district.  This 
section  has  a  striking  likeness  to  south- 
ern California.  The  soil  and  topog- 
raphy of  the  country  resemble  it  very 
closely,  though  the  vegetation  is  neces- 
sarily more  tropical. 

There  is  marked  contrast  between  the 
natives  here  and  those  of  Tepic  Terri- 
tory. These  have  a  less  swarthy  skin, 
and  their  features  and  movements  stamp 
them  as  of  different  blood.  This  is 
doubtless  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact 
that  here  there  is  a  greater  mixture  of 
blood  and  races,  brought  about  by  the 
readier  means  of  communication  with 
those  farther  north,  supplied  by  fre- 
quent steamers  and  numerous  sailing 
craft  on  the  coast,  extending  inland 
from  Altata  by  the  railroad  to  Culiacan. 
The  men  do  not  wear  the  loose  white 
cotton  clothing  seen  in  Tepic,  but  other- 
wise the  dress  is  similar. 

Our  train  halted  for  some  time  op- 
posite the  refining  works  of  the  Sinaloa 
Sugar  Company,  an  American  corpora- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
sugar  plants  in  Mexico,  and  one  of  the 
very  few  where  modern  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery is  installed.  The  annual  produc- 
tion of  this  factory  is  over  two  thousand 
tons.  As  a  general  rule,  the  sugar  mills 
of  Mexico  are  fitted  with  antiquated 
machinery,  and  antediluvian  methods  of 
manufacture  are  in  vogue.  On  either 
side  of  the  railroad,   for  a  considerable 
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distance  around  the  sugar  works,  mag- 
nificent fields  of  cane  were  passed.  The 
sugar  cane  grown  here  is  unusually  rich 
in  quality  and  large  in  size. 

Darkness  finally  came  to  shut  out  a 
view  of  the  country,  and  a  native  brake- 
man  hung  up  a  smoky  lantern,  which 
cast  gloom  rather  than  light  over  the 
car.  I  was  glad  when  the  glare  of  the 
electric  lights  of  Culiacan  sprang  into 
view  on  our  left  as  the  train  lumbered 
around  a  curve. 

Welcomed    too    Warmly 

It  was  seven  o'clock  when  we  came  to 
a  halt  at  the  station.  Instantly  a  dozen 
men  and  boys  rushed  into  the  car  in 
mad  competition  to  secure  possession  of 
the  passengers'  hand  baggage,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  carrying  it,  for  a 
consideration,  to  waiting  carriages.  I 
had  been  warned  that  sometimes  these 
fellows,  after  securing  baggage  mysteri- 
ously disappeared  with  it  in  the  crowd 
and  darkness,  to  be  seen  no  more,  and  I 
resolved,  therefore,  to  hold  on  to  mine. 
After  two  or  three  strenuous  wrestling 
matches  with  insistent  ones,  I  at  length 
found  myself  on  the  station  platform 
still  in  control  of  my  suit  case,  only  to 
be  beset  by  a  crowd  of  carriage  drivers 
intent  upon  capturing  me  bodily. 

I  finally  selected  one  who  appeared 
honest  and  had  a  fairly  good-looking  rig. 
He  climbed  to  his  seat,  another  handed 
my  suit  case  up  to  him,  and  with  the 
direction,  "  Hotel  Cosmopolita,"  we  rat- 
tled away  toward  the  center  of  the 
town,  and  finally  halted  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  which  faced  the  spacious  plaza 
from  the  east. 

It  was  an  attractive-looking  hostelry 
from  without,  and  nicely  situated.  The 
room  to  which  I  was  shown  was  typical 
of  Mexican  hotels.  When  I  came  down 
to  supper  I  was  greeted  by  the  propri- 
etor, who  proved  to  be  a  German  who 
spoke  very  good  English.  What  was 
my  astonishment  at  this  moment  to  have 
a  young  native  appear  and  demand  dos 
reales  for  handing  my  suit  case  to  the 
driver  of  my  carriage  at  the  station.  I 
explained  the  circumstance  to  the  land- 
lord who,  in  turn,  expressed  himself  to 
the  applicant  in  what  must  have  been 


forceful  Spanish,  to  judge  from  the  fel- 
low's hasty  going.  I  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  ever  seeing  the  man,  though  I 
suppose  he  was  the  one  who  grabbed  my 
suit  case  from  me  and  handed  it  to  the 
driver.  My  friend,  the  landlord,  re- 
marked with  commendable  candor  that 
it  was  because  I  looked  green  and  inex- 
perienced that  the  fellow  "  tried  to 
touch  me." 

Out  on  the  wide  brick  sidewalk,  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  several  Americans, 
clad  in  khaki,  flannel  shirts,  and  som- 
breros were  gathered  around  a  table 
smoking  and  chatting,  and  after  supper 
I  lit  a  cigar  and  joined  them.  They 
were  miners  and  prospectors  tempora- 
rily in  from  the  mountains.  The  sub- 
ject of  conversation  was  the  burial  that 
day  in  the  Culiacan  cemetery  of  an 
American.  They  had  contributed  to 
give  the  deceased  a  decent  interment,  and 
were  shocked  to  find  that  the  Mexican 
grave  digger  had  shoveled  up  the  bones 
of  several  deceased  individuals,  togther 
with  fragments  of  the  putrefied  remains 
of  a  less  ancient  corpse,  for  whom 
friends  and  relations  had  doubtless  failed 
to  pay  ground  rent. 

That  is  the  way  they  conduct  their 
cemeteries  generally  in  Mexico.  The 
plots  are  not  sold,  but  rented,  and  upon 
failure  to  pay  due  and  proper  rent,  the 
corpse  is  unceremoniously  disinterred, 
when  occasion  arises  to  use  the  ground 
for  the  accommodation  of  another.  Cof- 
fins, too,  are  rented.  The  body  is  taken 
to  the  grave  in  one,  and  there  removed, 
so  that  the  same  coffin  serves  over  and 
over  again.  The  burial  of  a  coffin  would 
be  a  sinful  waste. 

This  sprightly  subject  of  conversation 
exhausted,  my  friends  discussed  mines 
and  mining,  and  I  learned  that  nearly 
all  the  operations  had  been  affected  by 
the  financial  depression  at  home  and 
most  of  the  mines  indefinitely  closed. 

Culiacan  was  just  awakening  when  I 
arose  in  the  morning  and  stepped  out 
upon  the  hotel  balcony  for  a  first  day- 
light view  of  my  surroundings.  Early 
shafts  of  sunlight  were  falling  upon  the 
tall  spires  of  the  beautiful  cathedral,  and 
shimmering  in  the  treetops  of  the  plaza, 
the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  atmos- 
phere, sweet  with  the  perfume  of  dew- 
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ALTATA  S    DOCKING    SYSTEM     IS    PRIMI- 
TIVE,    BUT    EFFECTIVE. 

wet  flowers,  balmy  and  delicious.  It 
was  superb  and  inspiring.  For  eight 
months  of  the  year  this  is  the  condition 
in  Culiacan.  The  air  is  balmy  and  full 
of  sweetness,  it  is  not  so  warm  as  to  be 
uncomfortable,  and  it  is  never  cold. 
The  sun  shines  all  day  long  from  a  soft 
blue  sky,  the  flowers  always  bloom,  the 
grass  and  trees  are  always  green. 

The  weather  here  is  not  a  topic  of 
conversation.  It  would  be  superfluous 
and  tiresome  always  to  say  when  one 
meets  an  acquaintance,  "  A  fine  day, 
sir,"  or  "  Beautiful  weather  we're  hav- 
ing." So  that  subject  is  entirely  elim- 
inated, and  one  cannot  fall  back  upon  it 
when  conversation  lags.  Even  during 
the  four  months  or  so  of  the  wet,  heated 
term  it  is  the  same,  for  then,  too,  even- 
one  knows  at  night  just  what  to  expect 
in  the  morning. 

Culiacan  lays  claim  to  ancient  origin 
and  a  romantic  past.  There  is  a  legend 
that  the  Aztecs,  in  their  migration  to 
the  southward,  were  so  charmed  by  the 
situation,  the  climate  and  the  luxuriant 


flowers  and  vegetation  that  they  halted 
here  and  built  a  town  and  decided  to  go 
no  farther.  They  tarried  in  great  con- 
tent until  one  day  the  god  Quitzalcoatl, 
who  had  long  been  silent,  commanded 
them  through  an  oracle  to  proceed  again 
upon  their  journey  and  not  to  stop  un- 
til they  came  to  a  lake  where  they  should 
see  an  eagle,  seated  upon  a  cactus,  de- 
vouring a  snake.  There  they  were  to 
build  their  city  and  found  their  king- 
dom. And  thus  it  happened  that  Ten- 
ochtitlan  instead  of  Culiacan  became  the 
seat  of  the  Aztec  Empire. 

But  some  of  the  Aztecs  remained  be- 
hind in  Culiacan,  and  here  the  Spaniards 
found  a  considerable  settlement  when 
they  explored  the  country  adjacent  to 
the  Gulf  of  California.  It  was  a  rare 
situation,  and  the  conquerors  so  quickly 
made  of  it  a  military  stronghold  that 
only  nine  years  after  the  Conquest, 
when  two  escaped  priests  who  had  been 
members  of  an  expedition  which  was 
massacred  by  Indians  in  what  is  now 
Arizona,  found  their  way  here,  the  com- 
mander of  Culiacan  fortress  was  able, 
on  a  day's  notice,  to  dispatch  a  thou- 
sand troops  to  avenge  the  massacre,  and 
incidentally  to  force  the  untractable 
Arizona  Indians  to  become  Christians. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  and 
others  of  the  pretty  legends  recorded  in 
the  course  of  our  narrative  are  substan- 
tiated history,  but  only  that  they  are 
about  as  well  authenticated  as  two 
thirds  of  what  we  read  of  the  "  his- 
tory "  of  Mexico  previous  to  the  Con- 
quest, and  as  reliable  as  most  of  the 
surmises  of  the  antiquarians  who  con- 
sistently disagree  with  one  another. 
These  legends  are  here  repeated  as  I 
heard  them,  and  the  reader  may  believe 
them  in  toto,  in  part,  or  not  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  his  credulity.  My  own  cre- 
dulity is  weak.  However,  the  word 
"  Culiacan  "  is  of  Indian  origin,  and 
that  is  something. 

I  purchased  and  ate  some  delicious 
fruit  from  a  street  vendor  (whom  I 
later  learned  was  a  leper),  and  after  a 
walk  in  the  plaza,  and  breakfast  at  the 
hotel,  called  at  the  office  of  the  Sinaloa 
Land  Company,  and  presented  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  its  president  in  Los 
Angeles   to   Mr.   J.    C.    McCarthy,    its 
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resident  manager.  Mr.  McCarthy  wel- 
comed me  most  cordially,  and  not  only 
expressed  an  interest  in  my  trip,  but  was 
good  enough  to  offer  to  assist  me  in  my 
quest  for  information  about  the  coun- 
try. He  had  spent  many  years  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Mexico,  with  unusual  op- 
portunities for  observation,  and  I  felt 
myself  fortunate  indeed  in  thus  secur- 
ing his  kindly  cooperation.  I  accepted 
an  invitation  to  drive  with  him  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  his  company  saw  and 
learned  more  of  the  capital  city  of  Sina- 
loa  in  two  or  three  hours  than  I  could 
otherwise  have  observed  in  a  week. 

Culiacan  has  at  present  a  population 
of  about  fourteen  thousand.  Its  railroad 
connection  with  the  coast  makes  it  so 
accessible  to  the  Pacific  steamers,  and, 
therefore,  to  San  Francisco  by  that 
route,  and  to  the  southwestern  United 
States  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  California 
steamers  to  Guaymas,  and  thence  by  the 
Sonora  railroad,  which  connects  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  that  it  is 
quite  Americanized  and  modernized  in 
many  respects.1  It  has  several  good,  up- 
to-date  stores  where  nearly  anything  one 
may  desire  can  be  found. 

Being  the  seat  of  the  Sinaloa  state 
government,  it  numbers  among  its  resi- 
dents some  of  the  best  families  of  the 
republic;  and  in  the  better  society  one 
finds  a  degree  of  refinement  and  culture 
not  usual  in  Mexican  cities  of  its  size. 
Several  of  the  younger  set,  particularly, 
have  traveled  and  been  educated  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Naturally 
they  reflect  what  they  have  absorbed 
abroad,  and  the  effect  of  it  is  plainly 
visible.  The  leading  families  are  almost 
wholly  of  Spanish  origin,  though  some 
of  them  have  intermarried  with  Euro- 
peans and  Americans;  and  it  may  be 
pertinent  to  remark  that  young  Ameri- 
can gentlemen  are  looked  upon  by  the 
marriageable  ladies  with  much  favor. 

These  advanced  conditions  of  Culia- 
can society  are  due,  in  no  small  measure, 
to  the  influence  of  the  enlightened  and 
progressive  governor,  Senor  Francisco 
Canedo.2     He  is  a  stanch  supporter  of 

1  Since  the  above  was  written  the  new  Southern 
Pacific  Line  has  been  extended  to  Culiacan. 

2  Since  the  above  was  written  news  has  come  of 
Governor  Canedo's  death. 


President  Diaz — one  of  that  group  of 
patriots  who  are  working  for  the  purity 
of  government  and  morals,  and  uplift- 
ing of  their  country.  There  is,  too,  a 
remarkable  public  spirit  manifest  in  the 
state  legislature.  Broad  and  just  laws 
have  been  enacted  and  intelligently  ad- 
ministered, and  life  and  property  of 
foreigner  and  native  alike  are  as  well 
protected  here  as  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me 
in  my  afternoon  drive  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy was  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets. 
In  this  respect  Culiacan  is  far  above  the 
average  Mexican  city.  The  laws  re- 
quire that  every  householder  shall  each 
morning  sweep  clean  the  sidewalk  and 
street  opposite  his  house,  and  this  re- 
quirement induces  care.  It  is  a  conceit 
of  the  inhabitants  that  they  have  the 
best-kept  city  in  the  republic,  and  they 
try  to  live  up  to  it. 

There  is  a  large  cotton  mill  situated 
here,  where  coarse  cotton  fabrics  and 
serapes,  worn  by  the  peons,  are  manufac- 
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tured.  We  were  shown  through  it,  and 
I  could  almost  have  imagined  myself  in 
a  New  England  mill.  It  was  running 
to  its  full  capacity  on  cotton  raised  on 
local  haciendas. 

Culiacan  has  two  plazas,  and  music  is 
to  be  heard  nearly  every  afternoon  or 
evening  in  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
The  boys'  band  from  the  Industrial  Re- 
form School,  an  institution  in  Mexico 
unique  to  Culiacan,  was  playing  in  one 
of  them,  and  we  halted  our  carriage  to 
enjoy  the  very  excellent  music,  which,  it 
might  be  remarked,  did  not  partake  of 
the  mournful  character  so  marked  in 
Tepic. 

After  dinner  that  evening  I  took  early 
leave  of  Mr.  McCarthy  that  I  might 
attend  the  cathedral,  where  the  religious 
half  of  a  marriage  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed  in  public.  The  civil  half  was 
reserved  for  the  seclusion  of  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents,  and  to  this  only 
invited  guests  were  admitted. 

The  general  public  and  myself  were 
lined  up  on  either  side  of  the  cathedral 
interior,  leaving  a  wide  aisle  from  the 
broad  main  entrance  in  front  to  the 
altar.  There  we  waited  patiently  for 
half  an  hour,  until  a  signal  was  given 


for  the  music  to  begin,  and  the  wed- 
ding party  appeared.  The  bride  looked 
very  attractive,  as  did  the  eight  brides- 
maids. I  do  not  remember  anything 
about  the  gentlemen.  I  forgot  to  look 
at  them.  The  ladies  were  dressed  in 
some  sort  of  fluffy  white  stuff,  the  bride 
wearing  a  veil,  and  the  bridesmaids 
white  lace  mantillas.  None  of  them 
wore  gloves,  save,  possibly,  the  bride.  I 
am  not  even  certain  whether  she  wore 
them  or  not.  To  the  advantage  of  the 
exchequer  of  the  head  of  the  family  la- 
dies do  not  wear  gloves  and  bonnets 
here. 

At  the  altar  the  bride's  father  duly 
asserted  that  she  was  his  legitimate 
daughter,  and  gave  her  away.  At  the 
close  of  the  ceremony  the  band  struck 
up,  and  bride  and  groom  marched  out 
with  their  guests,  to  be  driven  to  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents,  where  a 
civil  officer  was  waiting  to  legalize  the 
ceremony.  Here,  in  accordance  with 
custom,  all  doors  were  locked,  no  guest 
allowed  to  depart,  and  the  night  was 
given  over  to  dancing,  champagne,  and 
hilarity. 

Every  traveler  in  Mexico  desires  to 
see  one  bull  fight  before   he  leaves  the 
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county,  and  an  opportunity  was  offered 
me  soon  after  my  arrival  in  Culiacan  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity  in  this  respect.  I 
was  walking  with  an  acquaintance  one 
morning  when  a  band  marched  past 
playing  lively  airs,  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral men  distributing  handbills.  They 
were  announcing  a  bull  fight  to  take 
place  that  afternoon.  Every  American 
in  the  place  had  seen  a  bull  fight,  and  I 
was  unable  to  find  any  willing  to  have 
his  sensibilities  again  shocked  by  the 
spectacle;  so  a  little  before  the  hour  an- 
nounced for  it  to  begin,  I  made  my  way 
alone  to  the  grand  stand  in  the  arena. 

Though  it  was  early  when  I  arrived, 
spectators  were  already  rapidly  filling 
the  seats.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
for  the  most  part  of  the  peon  class, 
crowded  the  ordinary  seats,  while  the 
more  prosperous  occupied  the  grand 
stand.  I  was  happy  to  note  that  not 
many  among  them  belonged  to  the  bet- 
ter society  of  the  city,  and  that  state  offi- 
cials were  conspicuously  absent.  This,  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  an  indication  that, 
though  bull  fights  were  permitted,  the 
better  people  were  not  altogether  in  har- 
mony with  them. 

The  arena  was  about  eighty  feet  in 


diameter,  encircled  by  a  fence  five  or  six 
feet  in  height,  behind  which,  on  tiers  of 
benches,  were  seated  the  spectators.  In 
front  of  this  fence,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
feet,  shields  were  built  as  a  retreat  for 
the  fighters  when  closely  pressed  by  an 
infuriated  bull. 

Amid  the  clamor  and  shouts  of  the 
peons  the  actors  marched  in  and 
around  the  arena  before  taking  their  re- 
spective places.  They  were  dressed  in 
tight-fitting  trousers,  short  jackets  of 
bright-colored  velvet,  and  velvet  capes 
elaborately  trimmed  with  gilt  lace. 
Presently  a  bugle  sounded,  and  the  capes 
were  thrown  to  favorites  in  the  audience 
to  hold,  as  the  gate  opened  to  admit  the 
bull.  In  a  moment  the  animal  appeared, 
and  at  the  instant  it  passed  through  the 
gate  two  vicious  barbed  darts,  called 
banderillas,  surmounted  by  rosettes  and 
streamers  of  colored  paper,  were  sunk 
deep  into  its  shoulders.  Thus  driven  by 
pain  into  a  spirit  of  self-defense,  the 
poor  beast  at  first  rushed  around  the 
ring  and  then  stopped  to  shake  its  head 
and  shoulders  in  a  vain  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge the  torturing  darts,  from  whose 
wounds  blood  ran  down  its  quivering 
sides. 
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At  this  moment  a  mounted  picador 
charged  the  animal  with  a  lance  and,  as 
the  sharp  point  stuck  into  its  shoulder, 
the  bull  turned  to  charge  the  horse. 
Usually  an  old  horse  is  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  bull  is  permitted  to 
gore  it.  Not  infrequently  the  horse  is 
driven  about  the  ring,  to  the  delight  of 
the  audience,  with  its  entrails  dragging 
upon  the  ground.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, the  horse  was  a  good  one  and  was 
well  protected  by  leather.     Three  times 


fellow  was  knocked  down  and  trampled 
upon. 

Finally  the  bull,  unable  to  fight  fur- 
ther, with  blood  streaming  from  its 
many  wounds,  stood  trembling  and  ex- 
hausted. Then,  at  a  signal,  came  the 
matador-  with  a  long,  thin  sword,  which 
he  jabbed  several  times  into  the  bull, 
reaching  over  the  horns  and  sinking  it 
deep,  until  the  poor  beast  tottered  and 
fell.  A  team  of  mules  were  driven  in, 
a  rope  attached  to  the  horns,  and  the 
animal,  still  living, 
_  dragged   away  to  the  vo- 

ciferous   applause    of    the 
people. 

Four  other  bulls  were 
tortured,  but  only  one  of 
them  was  killed.  One 
poor,     frightened     animal 


BALDWIN     BUILT    IT    FORT\ 

YEARS    AGO,    AND    IT 

STILL    RUNS. 


the  picador  charged,  and 
the  bleeding,  tortured 
bull  returned  the  as- 
sault. Then  the  man 
withdrew,  while  a  cape- 
ador  flaunted  a  red  cape  in  front  of  the 
bull  to  distract  it. 

Now  came  the  placing  of  more  ban- 
derillas.  The  banderillero,  or  man  who 
manipulated  them,  took  a  position  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  bull,  and  shook 
them  in  its  face  to  attract  its  attention. 
The  animal  charged,  and  the  darts  were 
both  stuck  deep,  as  the  man  stepped 
lightly  to  one  side.  There  were  two  of 
these  men,  and  each  placed  two  pairs  of 
banderillas  into  the  bull's  shoulders  be- 
sides the  two  original  ones,  during 
which  time  every  conceivable  means  to 
torment  the  poor  animal  was  resorted 
to.  Once  the  bull  nearly  caught  one  of 
the  men,  and  I  was,  I  must  confess,  al- 
most   sorrv    it    did    not    succeed.      The 
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absolutely  refused  to  get  angry  and,  in 
disgust,  they  drove  it  away.  I  saw  one 
of  these  animals,  an  hour  after  it  was 
driven  out,  standing  in  a  corral  with 
nine  of  the  ugly  darts  still  hanging  in  its 
quivering,  bleeding  body. 

During  the  performance  some  of  the 
seats  opposite  me  broke  down  and  sev- 
eral people  were  badly  injured,  one 
woman,  I  understood,  quite  seriously. 
The  accident  did  not  delay  the  bull  fight 
for  an  instant.  In  fact  no  attention  was 
paid  to  it,  except  that  those  who  were 
not  injured  made  a  scramble  to  secure 
new  points  of  vantage. 

Bull  fighting  possesses  no  element  of 
sport  whatever.  It  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
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ings  of  the  savage  nature  of  a  half-civ- 
ilized people  to  witness  scenes  of  torture 
and  bloodshed.  It  is  not  far  removed 
from  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  is  a  survival  of  them,  and  it 
should  no  more  have  a  place  in  our 
twentieth  century  civilization  than  they. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  only  one  other 
American  besides  myself  was  present  at 
this  bull  fight,  and  he  was  a  photog- 
rapher filling  a  commission.  It  has  been 
said  and  written  many  times  that  bull 
fighting  would  not  long 
exist  in  Mexico  if  it  were  ^^■■■■i 
not  for  the  patronage  of 
Americans.  My  observa- 
tion completely  refutes 
the  charge.  It  is  not 
founded  upon  fact  in  any 
instance,  but  is  the  state- 


arable  country,  the  eastern  half  is  rough 
and  broken.  Of  the  large  area  included 
within  these  boundaries,  it  is  safe  to  say 
six  tenths  is  practically  an  unknown 
wilderness,  traversed  only  by  obscure 
and  difficult  trails.  And  yet,  in  unde- 
veloped natural  wealth,  resources  both 
agricultural  and  mineral,  and  in  its 
splendid  water  powers  with  the  oppor- 
tunities they  offer  for  manufacturing 
enterprises,  Sinaloa  is  probably  not  ap- 
proached by  any  other  state  in  Mexico. 


Oh 


J 
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ment  of  maudlin  sentimentalists  who  de- 
sire, at  the  expense  of  truth  and  their 
own  countrymen,  to  throw  a  halo 
around  a  people  whom  they  look  upon 
with  romantic  veneration,  and  whom 
they  endow  with  a  refinement,  gentle- 
ness, and  artistic  instinct  entirely  for- 
eign to  the  subject.  Bull  fights  are  re- 
pulsive to  the  average  American.  I 
never  wrant  to  see  another. 

The  state  of  Sinaloa  stretches  along 
the  western  coast  of  Mexico  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  four  hundred  miles.  It 
has  an  average  breadth  of  eighty  miles, 
which  carries  its  eastern  boundary  in- 
land among  the  jagged  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Madres.  While  the  western  half 
of  the  state  is  a  comparatively  level  and 


THE  FLOWERS  ALWAYS  BLOOM, 

THE  GRASS  AND  TREES  ARE 

ALWAYS    GREEN. 

Governor  Canedo  is 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that 
the  only  hope  for  develop- 
ment lies  in  the  attrac- 
tion of  foreign  and,  par- 
ticularly, American  cap- 
ital and  enterprise.  For  some  time  he 
has  been  bending  his  efforts  to  this  end, 
with  the  result  that  to-day  foreign  in- 
vestors are  assured  full  and  ample  pro- 
tection, and  unusual  opportunities  are 
offered  them,  a  condition  that  has  only 
just  begun  to  be  realized  and  taken  ad- 
vantage of. 

The  Sinaloa  Land  Company,  hereto- 
fore referred  to,  is  an  American  cor- 
poration with  headquarters  in  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  A  few  years  ago  it  accepted 
a  commission  from  the  Sinaloa  state 
government  to  survey  a  portion  of  the 
state,  and  in  return  received  a  conces- 
sion of  approximately  two  million  acres 
of  agricultural  and  timber  lands — an 
area  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  State  of 
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Connecticut.  Some  of  this  vast  tract  is 
semi-desert,  some  of  it  well  watered, 
and  naturally  productive  without  artifi- 
cial watering,  and  some  of  it  rocky  and 
useless  mountain  land.  The  company 
has  now  under  construction  extensive 
irrigation  plants,  which  will  eventually 
make  fertile,  and  easily  equal  to  the 
irrigated  section  of  southern  California, 
even  the  semi-desert  lands;  and  numer- 
ous large  and  never-failing  rivers  assure 
a  certain  and  inexhaustible  supply  of 
water,  many  times  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

With  its  immense  land  holdings,  this 
company  is  certain  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  state. 
It  is  intended  that  the  agricultural  lands 
of  the  company  shall  be  divided  into 
farms  to  suit  the  requirements  of  set- 
tlers, after  the  plan  followed  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  as  soon  as  proper  facilities 
are  established  they  are  to  be  thrown 
open  to  American  colonists.  When  this 
takes  place,  these  lands  are  pretty  sure 
to  fill  up  rapidly,  and  it  is  hard  to 
prophesy  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
movement. 

A  Bonanza  for  the  Farmer 

During  the  time  that  I  made  Culia- 
can  my  headquarters,  I  took  occasion  to 
observe  as  much  of  the  present  condi- 
tions of  the  neighboring  country  as  pos- 
sible. One  of  my  excursions  was  to  the 
rich  agricultural  country  adjacent  to 
Yebbatito  las  Chivas.  This  district  is 
representative  of  a  large  portion  of 
lower  Sinaloa.  Here  I  rode  over  a  sec- 
tion of  one  of  the  cultivated  haciendas 
owned  by  the  Sinaloa  Land  Company. 
Corn,  beans,  barley,  alfalfa,  and  sugar 
cane  are  the  chief  products  of  this  ranch, 
and  I  saw  one  considerable  field  of 
young  banana  plants  recently  set  out. 
They  raise  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
crops  a  year  without  artificial  watering, 
and  corn  yields,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, from  four  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred-fold. 

There  is  a  ready  market  for  corn  at 
an  average  price  of  seventy-five  to 
eighty  cents,  gold,  per  bushel.  At  the 
time  I  was  in  Culiacan  corn  was  selling 
at  one   dollar.     As   an    instance   of    the 


rapid  maturity  of  crops  here,  I  might 
say  that  on  November  25th  I  saw 
a  field  of  corn  just  appearing  above 
the  soil,  and  on  January  1st,  when  I 
visited  it  again,  it  was  higher  than  my 
head,  and  in  tassel. 

Beans,  too,  yield  marvelously,  and  as 
they  are  a  food  staple  of  Mexico  a  ready 
market  and  a  good  price  are  always  as- 
sured. Sugar  cane  averages  from  thirty 
to  forty  tons  to  the  acre,  and  commands, 
at  the  mill,  two  dollars  per  ton,  giving 
a  net  profit,  over  and  above  all  expenses 
of  labor,  cartage,  and  freight,  of  about 
seventy-five  cents  per  ton.  This,  of 
course,  applies  to  points  not  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  mill.  Two  or  three 
crops  are  grown  each  year. 

At  present  the  four  principal  crops 
of  this  locality,  speaking  generally  of  the 
territory  adjacent  to  Culiacan,  are  corn, 
beans,  sugar  cane,  and  cotton,  though 
almost  any  of  the  tropical  and  temper- 
ate zone  crops  grow  to  perfection  at  the 
various  elevations.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  ideal  for  the  culture  of  oranges,  and 
fruits  generally;  but  until  quick  rail- 
road communication  is  established,  it 
will  be  useless  to  devote  attention  to 
them. 

The  henequen  {agave  rigida  elon- 
gata),  or  fiber  plant — also  known  as 
Sisal  hemp — culture  offers  great  possi- 
bilities, though  as  yet  it  has  received  but 
scant  attention  in  this  part  of  Mexico. 
Henequen  is  a  species  of  the  century 
plant.  It  has  a  short,  thick  stem,  with 
leaves  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  length, 
three  inches  wide  at  the  base,  widening 
to  five  inches  at  the  center,  and  two 
inches  thick  at  the  base,  with  lateral 
teeth,  one  or  two  inches  apart,  its  entire 
length.  Pulque  and  taquila  are  manu- 
factured from  broader-leafed  varieties  of 
the  same  plant.  That  utilized  for  pulque 
is  somewhat  lighter  in  shade  than  the 
hemp  species  and  the  taquila  variety  a 
somewhat  darker  green. 

The  fiber  plant  grows  spontaneously 
on  almost  any  soil,  yields  rich  returns, 
and  can  be  counted  upon  as  a  safe  crop. 
Approximately  eight  hundred  plants  are 
set  out  to  the  acre,  and  after  its  devel- 
opment, which  requires  from  three  to 
five  years,  each  plant  yields  annually, 
during  the  next  ten  years,  an  average  of 
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thirty  leaves,  or  twenty-four  thousand 
leaves  to  the  acre,  producing  twenty- 
four  hundred  pounds  of  cleaned  fiber. 
Baled  fiber  commands  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  from  five  and  one  half  to 
seven  and  one  half  cents  per  pound,  de- 
pending upon  quality.  It  is  manufac- 
tured into  binding  twine  and  cordage  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  no  cord- 
age mills  in  Mexico,  but  rope,  nets,  and 
brushes  are  largely  made  by  hand  from 
the  henequen  fiber. 

Rough  rocky  ground  or  steep  hillsides, 
where  nothing  else  will  grow,  may  be 
devoted  to  fiber  culture  with  good  re- 
sults, though  the  plant  matures  some- 
what earlier  in  the  moister  climate  of 
lower  levels.  While  advisable,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  plow  the  ground  when  the 
plants  are  set  out,  and  consequently 
working  of  the  soil  is  unnecessary. 

There  is  no  fixed  time  for  harvesting 
the  crop,  that  being  determined  by  signs 
of  maturity.  One  man  with  a  machete 
can  cut  eighteen  hundred  leaves  a  day. 
He  is  followed  by  a  boy,  who  trims  off 
the  thorny  teeth  and  spine  on  the  end, 
after  which  the  leaves  are  transported 
on  mule-back  or  in  carts  to  the  clean- 
ing  machine,    known    as    the    raspador, 


where  the  hemp  is  extracted  from  the 
pulp.  One  machine,  attended  by  a  man 
and  three  boys,  will  clean,  on  an  aver- 
age, one  hundred  thousand  leaves  a  day. 
The  fiber,  as  it  comes  from  the  machine, 
is  hung  upon  galvanized-iron  wire  racks, 
and,  when  thoroughly  dried,  is  put  into 
bales  of  four  hundred  pounds  each,  and 
is  then  ready  for  market. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards, 
henequen  was  utilized  in  Yucatan  by 
the  natives,  but  it  is  only  in  compara- 
tively recent  years  that  it  has  become  of 
great  commercial  importance.  In  1839, 
an  association  was  formed  in  Mexico  to 
promote  its  cultivation,  but  with  the 
rough  wooden  instruments  then  em- 
ployed in  its  manufacture,  it  proved 
unprofitable.  Later,  the  Government  of- 
fered a  bonus  for  a  practical  fiber-ex- 
tracting machine,  and  a  Franciscan 
friar  invented  the  raspador  and  won  the 
bonus.  With  a  few  slight  improve- 
ments, this  is  the  machine  in  use  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  a  simple  and  inex- 
pensive contrivance. 

What  California  w-as  in  forty-nine 
and  the  early  fifties,  Sinaloa  is  to-day — 
primitive,  new,  and  but  just  beginning 
to  be  appreciated.     Culiacan  is  the  out- 
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fitting  point  of  the  prospectors,  and  any 
evening  one  may  see  a  group  of  them  in 
khaki  and  broad-brimmed  sombreros, 
lounging  about  tables  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  cantina  of  the  Hotel  Cos- 
mopolita,  smoking  and  telling  stories 
and  exchanging  experiences.  These  are 
the  trail-blazers  of  the  Mexican  Sierras, 
the  advance  guard  of  civilization,  the 
counterpart  of  those  pioneers  who  drove 
our  frontier  beyond  the  Mississippi  and 
across  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific.  They 
are  Americans,  and  most  of  them  vet- 
eran gold  hunters  of  our  own  Western 
mountains  and  deserts — a  rough-and- 
ready,  big-hearted,  red-blooded  lot  of 
fellows,  capable,  fearless,  energetic. 
They  are  laying  the  cornerstone  of  this 
new  land. 

Mines   With   Millions   in    Them 

The  extent  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  western  sierras  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  They  are  practically  inexhausti- 
ble. Everywhere  is  hidden  treasure. 
Sinaloa  alone  has,  for  instance,  an  area 
of  nearly  thirty-five  thousand  square 
miles,  and  three  fourths  of  the  state  is 
mineralized.  Silver  is  the  chief  metal, 
though  large  amounts  of  gold,  usually 
found  in  pockets,  have  made  more  than 
one  miner  a  millionaire.  I  was  told  of 
a  case  where  pocket  gold  paid  all  ex- 
penses of  operating  a  silver  mine,  and 
left  the  silver  as  clear  profit.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  there  are  also 
well-paying  copper  mines,  and  some  lead 
has  been  found. 

One  of  the  prospectors  stopping  at  the 
Hotel  Cosmopolita,  while  riding  across 
a  cornfield  not  far  from  town  one  day, 
while  I  was  in  Culiacan,  noticed  the 
outcropping  of  a  vein  of  quartz.  He 
uncovered  it  for  several  rods,  took  speci- 
mens from  various  points,  and  had  them 
assayed.  They  were  all  rich  in  silver. 
He  had  made,  in  this  unexpected  man- 
ner, a  lucky  "  strike." 

The  mines  of  Sinaloa  are  at  present 
producing  annually  fourteen  million  pe- 
sos, and  employ  eight  thousand  foreign- 
ers and  natives.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  the  Tajo,  Panuco,  Candelaria, 
Contra  Estace,  Guadaloupe  de  los 
Reyes,  Zapopan,  San   Antonio,  Butters' 


Mg.  Syn.,  Nima  Duendo,  San  Vicente, 
Jesus  Maria  and  La  Piramida,  all  of 
which  are  owned  by  Americans  or  Mex- 
icans. There  are  also  some  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  odd  workings  partially 
developed  but  now  lying  idle,  through 
lack  of  sufficient  capital  to  install  the 
necessary  machinery  to  operate  them 
profitably.  In  spite  of  this  the  state  has 
hardly  begun  to  be  scratched  over,  and 
prospectors  are  only  commencing  their 
work. 

Inaccessibility,  with  lack  of  transpor- 
tation facilities,  is  the  chief  drawback  to 
successful  mining.  Only  the  richest  de- 
posits can  be  worked  with  profit,  owing 
to  the  excessive  cost  of  freighting  the  ore 
to  smelters.  All  this  must  be  done  on 
pack  mules,  and  during  the  dry  season 
the  cost  per  cargo  (three  hundred 
pounds)  to  deliver  the  ore  at  Mazatlan 
is  from  six  to  twelve  pesos,  and  in  the 
wet  season  double  as  much.  Add  to  this 
the  freight  charges  by  steamer  to  the 
smelter,  the  expense  of  transporting 
provisions  and  supplies  to  the  mines,  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  working,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  none  but  exceedingly 
rich  ore  can  be  handled.  For  this  rea- 
son hundreds  of  mines  containing  me- 
dium and  low-grade  ore,  which  in  a 
more  accessible  position  would  be  highly 
profitable,  now  lie  idle. 

There  is  no  custom  smelter  within 
several  hundred  miles,  and  ore  must  be 
sent  to  San  Francisco  or  Tacoma  to  be 
smelted.  However,  relief  is  looked  for 
soon.  A  concession  has  been  granted 
Mr.  Epps  Randolph,  of  Tucson,  Ariz., 
to  construct  a  first-class  custom  smelter 
of  large  capacity  at  Mazatlan,  and  as 
soon  as  the  railroad  is  opened  to  that 
point  wTork  upon  the  smelter  will  be  be- 
gun and  pushed  rapidly  to  completion. 

It  is  expected  that  with  the  coming 
of  the  railroad  life  will  be  injected  into 
mining  enterprises.  Already  some  of 
those  in  operation  are  planning  to  install 
complete  systems  of  cyanide  plants,  talk 
is  heard  of  small  mines,  long  dormant, 
being  cleaned  out  and  opened  up,  and 
prospects  for  the  future  are  most  en- 
couraging. 

The  Mexican  Government  recently 
made  some  favorable  modifications  of 
the  mining  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
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tracting  foreign  capital.  The  import 
duty  on  all  kinds  of  mining  machinery 
was  reduced  nearly  one  half,  and  many 
of  the  old  and  troublesome  restrictions 
were  removed  or  simplified.  Govern- 
ment mining  agents  are  now  instructed 
to  assist  foreigners  in  purchasing  mines 
and  claims,  and  to  see  that  all  papers  are 
drawn  and  executed  in  legal  form. 
Copies  of  the  laws,  in  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish, are  printed  for  distribution  and 
may  be  had  from  the  Government  at  a 
nominal  cost. 

The  chief  causes  of  failure,  not  tak- 
ing into  consideration  fraudulent  pro- 
moters, are  either  inexperience  or  lack 
of  sufficient  capital  to  put  mines  upon  a 
profit-paying  basis.  Many  men  with  lit- 
tle or  no  practical  knowledge  of  mining 
come  here  and  attempt  to  conduct  a 
business  of  which  they  are  ignorant. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  an  Englishman 
traveling  in  Mexico  obtained  control  of 
a  property  in  the  high  sierras.  He  went 
home  to  London  and  induced  some  of 
his  wealthy  countrymen  to  join  him  in 
the  enterprise.  They  advanced  the  nec- 
essary cash,  while  he  agreed  to  furnish 
the  brains  and  experience,  though  in  the 
latter  he  was  wholly  lacking,  and  not  so 


overstocked  with  the  former  that  you 
would  notice  it.  In  due  time  he  arrived 
at  Mazatlan,  accompanied  by  an  English 
groom  in  livery.  The  English  groom  in 
livery  was  destined  to  groom  the  sport- 
tive  mule.  He  was  quite  an  innovation. 
The  Englishman  wore  a  monocle,  which 
was  also  an  innovation  in  those  parts. 

They  retired — the  Englishman,  the 
liveried  groom,  and  the  monocle — to  the 
mountains,  taking  with  them  a  large 
corps  of  native  laborers.  A  lot  of  dig- 
ging was  done,  and  the  time  came  to 
take  out  the  produce  to  be  shipped  to  the 
smelters.  Then  it  was  found  that  the 
cost  of  transportation  was  more  than  the 
ore  was  worth.  They  had  not  thought 
of  this  little  item  before.  The  English- 
man decided  at  this  critical  point  that 
they  needed  a  tramway.  A  tramway 
would  do  it!  With  a  tramway  to  bring 
the  ore  down  from  the  heights  they 
would  just  coin  sovereigns.  So  he  sent 
to  England  and  asked  the  confiding  in- 
vestors to  send  an  engineer  to  build  the 
tramway.  The  engineer  came,  and  the 
would-be  English  miner  ordered  him  to 
build  the  tramway  just  as  he  might  have 
ordered  a  tailor  to  make  him  a  new  suit 
of  clothes. 
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While  I  was  in  Mazatlan  I  met  the 
engineer.  He  was  waiting  for  cable  in- 
structions to  return  home,  and  he 
poured  his  troubles  into  my  ears. 

"  Now,  don't  you  know,  it's  not  a 
tramway  they  need,  but  a  blooming  fly- 
ing machine,"  he  explained.  "  No  en- 
gineer can  build  a  tramway  on  those 
grades,  don't  you  know?  It's  like  going 
up  the  side  of  a  house,  and  the  mountain 
is  so  blooming  high  you  can't  see  the  top 
from  the  bottom." 

Many  Mexican  mine  failures  are  due 
wholly  to  dishonest  promoters.  These 
scamps  secure  a  tract  of  land,  dig  a  hole 
and  erect  a  few  flimsy  structures  all  at 
an  insignificant  cost,  and  then  draw  up- 
on our  gentle  public  for  millions  of 
dollars.  They  never  work  the  mines 
and  never  intend  to  do  so.  They  rely 
upon  the  fact  that  the  supposed  mine  is 
far  enough  removed  to  be  secure  from 
any  general  investigation.  Reports  of 
the  promoters'  own  engineers,  hired  to 
do  their  bidding,  are  given  out  as  re- 
liable and  trustworthy,  and  in  many  of 
these  cases  no  doubt  the  engineer  mak- 
ing the  report  never  sees  the  property 
described  at  all. 

There  are  many  of  these  unstable  or 
fraudulent  mining  enterprises  being 
floated  continually  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, or  Chicago,  and  small  investors, 
who  are  not  able  personally  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  properties,  or  engage  a  thor- 
oughly reliable  and  experienced  engineer 
to  do  so  for  them,  should  communicate 
with  the  American  Consul  on  the 
ground.  In  Sinaloa  Mr.  Louis  Kaiser, 
Consul  at  Mazatlan,  is  the  proper  au- 
thority to  consult. 

The  ranch  in  which  you  buy  shares 
that  are  to  pay  you  a  life  income,  is  an- 
other form  of  swindle.  Individuals  or 
corporations  who  own  paying  haciendas 
in  Mexico  do  not  sell  interests  in  them 
in  this  way,  and  prospective  investors 
are  therefore  advised  to  look  critically 
into  all  "  gilt-edge "  opportunities  of 
this  kind  before  sinking  money  into  them. 
Better  still,  look  not  upon  the  lurid  lit- 
erature while  it  glows. 

Scattered  throughout  Mexico  are 
many  old,  abandoned  Spanish  mines, 
some  of  them  worked  out,  but  many  of 


them  abandoned  in  the  early  days  be- 
cause of  the  inability  to  separate  metal 
from  rock,  under  certain  conditions, 
with  the  crude  methods  then  in  vogue. 
Some  of  the  old  workings  contain  sur- 
prising rewards  to  the  industrious  and 
patient  who  take  them  up. 

A  peon  once  staked  out  one  of  the 
old  Spanish  mines  as  a  claim,  and  began 
digging  in  the  old  tunnel,  which  had 
lain  idle  for  more  than  a  century. 
Month  after  month  he  dug,  living  in 
the  meantime  upon  tortillas  supplied 
him  by  his  neighbors,  who  believed  him 
crazy  and  good-naturedly  tolerated  him 
in  his  ever-present  belief  that  "  to-mor- 
row "  he  would  strike  great  riches.  He 
was  harmless  and  they  sympathized  with 
him.  Finally,  however,  they  grew  tired 
of  bestowing  charity,  and  all  but  one  de- 
clined to  contribute  food.  They  advised 
the  digger  to  stop  his  foolishness  and 
go  to  work  in  the  cornfield. 

Fortune  For  the   One   Who    Waited 

The  one  man,  who  shared  his  tortillas 
with  the  miner,  was  very  poor,  and  his 
bounty  was  hardly  sufficient  to  sustain 
life.  The  half-starved  man  worked  on, 
however,  until  one  day  he  opened  a  vein. 
It  was  a  bonanza.  He  took  the  man 
that  had  stood  by  him  into  partnership, 
and  out  of  that  old  hole  the  two  dug 
millions  upon  millions  of  pesos,  and  to- 
day they  stand  among  the  wealthiest 
men  in  Mexico. 

Only  transportation  facilities  are 
needed  to  make  an  outlet  for  the  coun- 
try produce,  and  when  these  are  estab- 
lished the  farmer  will  come  to  trans- 
form the  jungles  and  semi-desert  wastes 
of  Sinaloa  and  Tepic  into  blossoming 
gardens.  And  the  day  of  the  railroad  is 
close  at  hand. 

A  diamond-drill  man  was  at  work 
with  a  gang  making  tests  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  railroad  bridge  abutments  at 
the  Culiacan  River.  The  grading  from 
the  north  was  nearly  completed,  and 
preparations  were  being  made  for  imme- 
diate work  upon  the  bridge,  which  the 
drill  man  in  charge  told  me  would  be 
pushed  to  prompt  completion. 

Sinaloa  is  on  the  edge  of  a  boom,  and 
it  is  safe  to  predict  for  it  a  great  future. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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GATEWAYS    OF    AMERICAN    CITIES 

BY  EDWARD   HUNGERFORD 


p*^|  HE  capacity  of  a  modern 
railroad  is  measured  by 
the  capacity  of  its 
terminals  rather  than 
by  that  of  its  main  line 
tracks.  The  railroads 
were  not  quick  to  real- 
ize or  appreciate  this  fact  at  the  first.  It 
was  finally  forced  upon  their  attention 
and  in  that  way  became  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  railroad  construction 
and  operation. 

When  double-tracking  or  four-track- 
ing became  impossible  because  of  the 
enormous  costs  involved  and  traffic  stead- 
ily increased,  the  railroad  owners  sum- 
moned engineers  and  demanded  a 
cheaper  solution  of  their  problem,  that 
problem  which  is  still,  to-day,  asking 
answer.  The  volume  of  traffic,  both 
freight  and  passenger,  refuses  to  stay 
"  put  "  and  grows  apace  each  year. 

The  terminal  became  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  efficient  possible  solu- 
tions of  the  congestion  problem,  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
It  was  then  that  the  double-tracking  and 
four-tracking  devices  were  found  all  out 
of  proportion  in  cost  with  the  relief  that 
was  to  be  derived  from  them.  It  was 
then  that  the  engineers  were  told  to 
meet  the  situation  with  a  relief  that 
should  be  measurably  low  in  cost. 


The  result  of  their  work  has  been  to 
make  America's  railroad  terminals  the 
best  in  the  world.  The  engineers  have 
worked  against  great  odds  in  many  cases. 
The  railroads  in  the  beginning  had  taken 
little  or  no  forethought.  They  neglected 
opportunities  to  buy  land  for  these  facil- 
ities when  the  cities  were  small  and  the 
land  cheap.  They  have  paid  in  millions 
of  dollars  for  this  neglect.  In  some 
cases  the  early  railroads  had  little  money 
to  spend  for  city  real  estate;  but  in  few 
cases  did  any  of  their  managers  have  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  the  great 
cities  of  to-day  or  the  great  tides  of 
traffic  that  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
move. 

Nor  has  this  phase  of  the  situation 
improved  within  recent  years.  A  great 
railroad  rebuilt  its  passenger  terminal  in 
an  important  city  of  the  land  ten  years 
ago  and  blindly  imagined  that  the  in- 
crease in  facilities  would  carry  it  a 
quarter  of  a  century  at  the  least.  To- 
day it  is  carrying  that  station  to  the 
scrap-heap  and  trying  to  see  far  enough 
into  the  future  to  build  a  station  that 
shall  last  fifty  years  at  least. 

There  is  not  an  engineer  employed  by 
that  railroad  who  will  assert  himself  as 
possessed  of  the  absolute  belief  that  the 
new  station  will  be  adequate  for  the 
traffic  of  half  a  century  hence,  if  indeed, 
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the  great  spreading  palace  of  steel  and 
marble  is  in  existence  at  all  at  that  time. 
All  that  they  will  do  is  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  another  one  of  America's  great- 
est passenger  carriers  has  doubled  its 
traffic  within  the  past  ten  years. 

"  How  can  we  gamble  with  an  un- 
known future  of  such  dimensions?  "  they 
ask  you. 

When  the  Park  Square  Station  of  the 
Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  in  Bos- 
ton and  the  Grand  Central  Station  in 
New  York  were  built  in  the  early  sev- 
enties they  were  the  first  railroad  pas- 
senger terminals  of  size  that  the  country 
had  seen.  It  was  thought  that  they 
would  stand  a  hundred  years  as  monu- 
ments to  the  genius  of  the  men  who  de- 


signed them.  To-day  they  are  both 
gone,  supplanted  by  stations  within 
which  both  together  might  be  packed. 

In  the  beginning  there  were  no  pas- 
senger or  freight  terminals  nor  indeed  a 
traffic  that  demanded  them.  The  pas- 
senger cars  might  be  hauled  by  horses 
from  some  downtown  depot  through  the 
center  of  the  street  to  an  "  outer  depot  " 
at  the  edge  of  the  town  where  the  loco- 
motive replaced  the  horses.  When  the 
cars  became  heavier  and  the  trains  longer 
and  more  frequent,  the  railroads  were 
gradually  forced  in  most  cities  to  re- 
move their  rails  from  the  streets  and 
the  use  of  horses  was  abandoned.  Still 
passengers  crossing  Baltimore  for  some 
years  after  the  War  on  their  way  from 
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the  North  to  Washington,  noticed  that 
the  trains  were  broken  into  cars  and 
drawn  one  by  one  by  horses  across  the 
city,  through  crowded  streets  from  one 
"  outer  "  railroad  station  to  the  other. 
A  venerable  white  horse  was  the  switch- 
ing engine  in  the  Rochester  depot  until 
the  beginning  of  the  eighties. 

When  the  passenger  traffic  on  the  rail- 
roads had  become  a  business  of  extent — 
about  the  middle  of  the  past  century — 
the  construction  of  sizable  railroad  sta- 
tions began.  The  Fitchburg  Railroad 
built  its  stone  fortress  at  Boston,  which 
still  stands  and  was  for  many  years  re- 
garded as  a  marvel  of  its  kind.  Down 
in  Baltimore  the  Susquehanna  Railroad 
— afterwards  the  Northern  Central — 
built  Calvert  Station,  still  a  busy  pas- 
senger gateway  of  the  Monument  City. 
A  few  years  later  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  built  Camden  Station  there  which 
was  regarded  as  something  unusually  fine 
for  many  years. 

In  the  sixties  the  railroad  terminals 
grew  in  size  and  the  old  habit  of  hav- 
ing separate  stations  at  the  far  sides  of 
important  towns  was  disappearing  as  the 
American  public  began  to  see  and  to  de- 
mand the  advantages  of  through  traffic. 
So  at  the  close  of  the  War  Cleveland 
built  a  stone  union  station,  of  such  size 
that  Cleveland  folks  bragged  of  it  for 
many  years.  That  station  at  Cleveland 
is  still  in  use,  but  the  folk  of  the  town 
do  not  brag  of  it  nowadays.  Cleveland 
has  grown  a  good  deal  since  they  built 
the  Union  Station  there. 

The  first  real  passenger  terminals  of 
importance  in  the  country  were  the  Park 
Square  in  Boston  and  the  Grand  Central 
in  New  York.  These  had  architectural 
pretensions  such  as  the  railroads  of  the 
country  had  not  before  offered  to  the 
cities  that  they  served.  They  also  served 
as  models  for  bigger  things  that  were 
to  follow.  In  Boston,  the  Lowell  road 
planned  and  built  a  large  new  station 
and  the  era  of  the  passenger  terminal 
was  begun. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  built 
Broad  Street  Station,  at  Philadelphia,  it 
did  something  a  little  finer  than  anything 
accomplished  up  to  that  time.  Even  to- 
day, with  the  dignity  of  years  creeping 
upon  it,  Broad  Street  is  still  one  of  the 


foremost  American  stations.  The  policy 
of  its  owners  has  been  to  keep  it  abreast 
of  the  demands  of  the  day  and  only  re- 
cently it  has  been  greatly  enlarged  again, 
its  protective  interlocking  and  signal 
system  being  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

To  the  traveler,  the  ivory-white  wait- 
ing room,  where  Philadelphians  delight 
to  congregate,  is  an  unending  source  of 
admiration ;  engineers  find  interest  in  the 
intricate  system  of  tunnels  and  bridges 
by  which  a  number  of  trunk-line  divi- 
sions are  brought  into  the  station  with- 
out crossing  at  level.  Broad  Street  Sta- 
tion shows  a  yearly  increase  in  its  pas- 
senger traffic  of  about  five  per  cent.  It 
has  a  daily  movement  of  more  than  six 
hundred  loaded  trains  in  and  out,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  heavy  switching  movement. 
A  short  distance  away  stands  the  Market 
Street  Station,  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad,  a  terminal  rivaling 
Broad  Street  in  beauty  and  only  slightly 
inferior  in  capacity.  Philadelphia  pos- 
sesses two  distinguished  city  gateways. 

But  the  first  big  station  terminals — in 
our  American  sense  that  a  thing  to  be  big 
must  be  bigger  than  anything  else  in  the 
world — were  those  erected  at  Boston  and 
at  St.  Louis.  The  first  of  these  handles 
a  traffic  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
terminal  ever  built,  the  second  has  a 
train  shed  that  is  gigantic  and  over- 
whelming, and  so  each  city  can,  in  a 
measure  of  truth,  claim  for  itself  the 
largest  railroad  station  ever  built.  Each 
has  enough  of  novelty  and  interest  to 
make  it  worthy  of  attention. 

Stations    in    the    Hub 

The  Boston  terminal — South  Station 
— was  preceded  by  a  giant  structure 
erected  along  the  bank  of  the  Charles 
River  to  receive  a  multitude  of  through 
and  suburban  railroad  lines  entering 
from  the  north.  This  terminal — North 
Station — embraced  the  structure  of  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  and  super- 
seded those  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
Fitchburg  roads.  The  merging  of  these 
and  other  interests  into  the  present  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  made  the  North  Station 
a  possibility.  It  is  not  a  structure  of 
particular  distinction,  from  either  an 
architectural    or   an    engineering   stand- 
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point,  but  it  has  proved  itself  a  wel- 
come convenience  to  a  traveling  public 
using  a  multiplicity  of  busy  lines. 

The  convenience  of  it  made  the  South 
Station  a  possibility.  Boston,  like  Phila- 
delphia, spreads  out  well  beyond  its 
actual  boundaries  and  is  a  vast  com- 
munity, including  many  near-by  cities 
and  villages.  With  the  consolidation  of 
a  number  of  railroads  in  southern  New 
England  into  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  system  and  the 
popularity  of  the  North  Station  so  close 
at  hand,  the  South  Station  came  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  replaced  the  sta- 
tions of  the  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land— wThose  site  forms  part  of  its  site 
— the  Old  Colony,  the  Boston  and 
Albany,  and  the  Park  Square  Station. 
To  accommodate  the  vast  traffic  of  all 
these  railroads  a  great  terminal  was  de- 
signed and  built,  a  thing  whose  bigness 
is  hardly  realized  by  the  passenger  com- 
ing and  going  through  it,  who  knows  it 
only  as  a  place  of  thousands  of  shuffling 
feet,  giant  shadow's,  and  long  distances. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-eight  stub 


tracks  in  the  train  shed,  South  Station  is, 
in  effect,  a  through  station  for  electric 
suburban  traffic.  This  service  has  not 
yet  been  installed  but  the  tracks  are 
ready  for  use  upon  short  notice,  when 
the  facilities  of  the  main  train  shed  shall 
become  overtaxed.  This  through  sta- 
tion has  been  ingeniously  devised  under- 
neath the  train  shed  and  waiting  rooms 
of  the  terminal.  It  is  served  by  two 
tracks  leading  from  the  main  entrance 
tracks  to  the  station — guarded  by  sepa- 
rate interlocking  and  tower  control — 
and  consists  of  two  extensive  loops. 

For  suburban  service,  with  no  bag- 
gage to  be  handled,  these  loops  will 
some  day  afford  a  great  accommodation. 
Three  or  four  electric  trains  may  be 
stood  upon  each.  The  old-time  necessity 
of  reversing  the  trains  is  entirely  obvi- 
ated, and  upon  the  two  tracks  of  this 
substation  a  short-haul  traffic  can  be 
handled  almost  equal  in  numbers  to  that 
of  the  train  shed  overhead. 

What  such  a  statement  means  can  be 
the  better  realized  by  recourse  to  bald 
statistics.      South    Station   handled   31,- 
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831,390  passengers  last  year,  who  trav- 
eled to  and  fro  in  some  eight  hundred 
trains  daily.  It  has  handled  more  than 
nine  hundred  trains  in  a  single  day.  Its 
baggage  men  take  care  of  more  than 
2,500,000  trunks  in  a  twelvemonth.  The 
statistics  of  a  city  gate  like  South  Sta- 
tion, are,  in  themselves,  sizable. 

St.  Louis's  Single  Gateway 

St.  Louis  has  one  passenger  station  to 
serve  as  city  gate  for  the  traffic  that 
comes  and  goes  at  that  important  rail- 
road center.  That  gate  is  the  chief 
through  passenger  traffic  point  of  the 
world.  From  its  train  shed  one  may 
take  through  trains  to  every  corner  of 
the  United  States  and  a  few  distant  cor- 
ners of  Mexico  and  Canada.  St.  Louis 
— like  most  Western  cities — has  no  vol- 
ume of  suburban  traffic  as  New  York, 
Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant point  for  through  passengers. 
Better  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  twenty- 
two  different  railroad  systems  entering 
that  city,  the  Union  Station  was  built  a 
dozen  years  ago.  It  was  thought  to  be 
big  enough  to  last  St.  Louis  many  years. 
Before  the  World's  Fair  of  1904  opened 
in  that  city  the  Union  Station  was  al- 
ready judged  inadequate,  and  an  elabor- 
ate plan  was  schemed  for  its  enlarge- 
ment. 

When  the  Union  Station  was  origi- 
nally planned  St.  Louis  demanded  a  gate 
that  would  be  worthy  of  her  size  and 
dignity.  No  type  of  "  through  "  sta- 
tion would  do.  A  station  of  giant  size 
with  the  largest  train  shed  in  the  world 
was  built  and  hailed  with  a  glad  acclaim 
by  the  Western  town. 

When  the  station  was  found  inade- 
quate, the  engineers  found  that  their 
plans  for  enlarging  it  would  have  to  be 
adapted  to  a  very  confined  area,  limited 
by  immovable  railroad  properties  to  the 
south,  highway  viaducts  to  the  east  and 
west,  and  a  granite  headhouse,  costing 
several  million  dollars,  to  the  north. 
Within  that  confined  area  the  problem 
was  to  correct  the  evils  of  insufficient 
capacity,  a  train  shed  with  a  single  four- 
track  throat  and  some  standing  tracks 
of  but  three  cars'  length,  inadequate 
baggage  arrangements,  and   lesser  evils. 


Within  two  years  there  had  been  sub- 
stituted, without  increasing  the  area  of 
the  Union  Station  property,  a  ten-car 
capacity  for  each  of  the  thirty-two  tracks 
of  the  train  shed,  a  double  throat  with 
six  tracks,  increased  concourses  and  dis- 
tributing platforms  for  passengers  and  a 
complete  subway  system  for  the  handling 
of  baggage.  The  prosecution  of  that 
work,  while  the  station  was  in  constant 
and  busy  use,  ranks  as  one  of  the  marvels 
of  latter-day  practical  engineering. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  architect 
no  other  station  has  yet  been  built  in  the 
United  States  that  can  compare  with  the 
new  Union  Station,  at  Washington.  For 
years  the  overcrowded  railroad  stations 
in  that  city  have  been  but  wretched  gate- 
ways to  the  national  capital.  Now  the 
city  that  is  fast  becoming  the  Mecca  of 
all  Americans  has  an  entrance  worthy  of 
her  dignity  and  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
creasing magnificence  of  her  architectural 
works. 

The  Washington  station  is  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  wonderful  architectural 
development  of  that  city  and  has  a  set- 
ting in  the  creation  of  a  great  facing 
plaza,  in  which  100,000  troops  may  be 
gathered  in  review.  Some  day  the  plaza 
is  to  be  surrounded  by  a  group  of  public 
buildings,  but  even  in  that  day  the  white 
marble  station,  exceeding  in  size  all  other 
Washington  buildings  save  the  Capitol 
itself,  will  remain  the  dominating  feature 
of  that  facing  plaza.  It  has  been  created 
in  simple,  classic  outline,  a  vaulted  train 
shed  being  omitted  in  order  that  the  sta- 
tion should  not  overshadow  the  propor- 
tions of  the  near-by  Capitol. 

Building  and  Rebuilding  for  New  York 

New  York  is  in  the  throes  of  rebuild- 
ing and  readjusting  her  gateways.  Two 
magnificent  new  terminals  are  under  con- 
struction, and  a  third  has  recently  been 
completed.  This  last,  a  water  station, 
situated  in  Hoboken,  is  a  handsome  archi- 
tectural creation  in  steel  and  concrete. 
Its  tall  clock  tower  dominates  the  river- 
front by  night  and  day,  and  those  who 
come  and  go  through  its  portals  find 
themselves  in  a  succession  of  white  and 
vaulted  hallways  and  concourses  that 
suggest  a  library  or  museum  more  than 
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the  mere  commercial  structure  of  a  rail- 
road corporation. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Hoboken 
Station  is  the  abandonment  of  the  high 
train  shed  which  has  come  to  be  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  some  of  the 
world's  great  terminals.  As  engine  smoke 
and  gases  work  havoc  with  the  struc- 
tural steel  work  of  such  sheds,  the  engi- 
neers of  the  Hoboken  Station  fashioned 
a  low-lying  roof,  slotted  to  receive  the 
locomotive  stacks.  The  result  is  a  clean 
train  house,  yet  admirably  protected 
from  the  stress  of  weather.  It  is  a  novel 
note  in  terminal  engineering. 

What  has  been  for  some  months  past 
the  biggest  hole  ever  excavated  in  New 
York  City  will  soon  disappear  beneath 
the  new  granite  terminal  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  This  station  will  not  be 
famed  so  much  for  architectural  beauty 
or  for  the  completeness  of  its  details — 
although  it  is  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
world's  stations  in  both  of  these  respects 
— as  for  the  stupendous  engineering  proj- 
ect that  was  found  necessary  to  connect 
it  with  the  trunk-line  railroads  it  will 
serve.  To  the  west  this  takes  form  in 
two  parallel  tunnels  underneath  the  city, 
the  Hudson  River  and  Hoboken,  to  the 
east  a  heavier  traffic  will  be  carried  un- 
der the  heart  of  Manhattan  and  the  East 
River  in  fotfr  parallel  tunnels.  Trains 
will  run  for  six  miles  under  the  great- 
est city  on  the  continent  without  seeing 
daylight  and  the  terminal  above  will 
have  none  of  the  familiar  external  ap- 
pearances of  the  usual   railroad   station. 

This  station,  costing  $100,000,000, 
with  its  approaches,  will  also  depart  rad- 
ically from  the  plans  of  other  great  ter- 
minals in  its  track  arrangements.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  parallel  tracks  and 
platforms  terminating  in  a  concourse  or 
distributing  platform,  the  concourse  will 
be  elevated  above  the  tracks,  midway  of 
their  length  and  communicating  with 
each  by  an  elaborate  system  of  stairs  and 
inclines.  The  tracks  will  then  continue 
through  the  station,  so  that  a  through 
train  unloaded  in  the  new  Pennsylvania 
terminal  will  not  be  backed  out  of  the 
train  shed,  but  will  continue  on  beneath 
still  another  river  to  the  yards  at  Long 
Island  City.  Similarly,  trains  will  pro- 
ceed   forward    from    these   yards    to    be 


filled  at  the  terminal,  so  that  in  practice 
the  new  terminal  is  hardly  a  terminal 
at  all,  simply  the  busiest  way  station  in 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a  busy  world. 
Of  interest  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
new  Pennsylvania  Station  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  Grand  Central  Station 
upon  the  site  of  (and  during  the  use  of) 
the  old.  The  Grand  Central  Station  has 
been  for  many  years  New  York's  great 
gateway  to  the  East  as  well  as  to  the 
North  and  West.  It  has  developed  a 
great  suburban  and  through  traffic  since 
the  construction  of  the  first  station — back 
in  1 87 1.  Temporary  relief  was  gained 
in  the  early  eighties  by  the  building  of 
an  annex  to  the  east  of  the  original  sta- 
tion. Still  further  improvement  was 
gained  ten  years  ago  by  tearing  out  a 
series  of  ill-arranged  public  rooms  and 
substituting  for  them  the  single  beauti- 
ful waiting  room  that  has  proved  so  great 
a  delight  to  travelers.  Now  that  waiting 
room  is  about  to  be  demolished  in  the 
face  of  plans  for  the  newer  and  greater 
Grand  Central. 

Building  While  the   Trains  Run 

The  building  of  the  new  station  has 
offered  tremendous  problems  to  the  engi- 
neers, for  it  has  demanded  a  complete  re- 
construction within  extremely  limited 
area,  without  placing  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  the  constant  operation  of  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  terminals.  Coinci- 
dent with  the  rebuilding  of  the  new  sta- 
tion has  come  the  substitution  of  elec- 
tricity for  steam  on  the  terminal  lines 
of  its  two  tenants — the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford,  and  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroads. 
In  order  to  work  the  three-mile  tunnel 
through  Park  Avenue  and  the  sole  en- 
trance for  trains  to  the  station  at  greatest 
capacity,  it  was  found  necessary  to  ex- 
tend the  yards  of  the  new  station  far 
north  of  those  of  the  old.  This  work, 
alone,  has  necessitated  the  acquisition  of 
whole  city  blocks  of  tremendously  valu- 
able real  estate  and  the  excavation  of 
several  million  cubic  yards  of  rock  and 
earth. 

To  accomplish  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  still  enable  the  station  to  handle 
its   great    traffic    without    serious    inter- 
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ruption  much  forethought  and  definite 
plans  of  action  were  found  necessary. 
The  plan  was  developed  by  construct- 
ing a  temporary  structure  of  brick  and 
plaster  covering  a  vacant  city  block  in 
Madison  Avenue  at  the  west  of  the  sta- 
tion. Into  this  temporary  structure  a 
branch  post  office,  an  important  adjunct 
of  the  Grand  Central,  was  moved  from 
the  extreme  eastern  side  of  the  terminal. 
Excavation  for  the  new  terminal  began 
at  its  eastern  edge  and  at  that  edge  the 
first  portions  of  the  new  structure  have 
been  completed. 

The  post  office  has  been  moved  back 
to  its  original  location  at  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, but  into  fine,  new,  permanent  quar- 
ters. A  waiting  room  will  soon  be  estab- 
lished in  temporary  quarters,  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  old  Grand  Central  re- 
moved, and  the  main  front  and  center 
of  the  new  station  put  under  way.  Simi- 
larly, as  the  excavation  has  progressed 
from  the  east  to  the  west  sides  of  the 
terminal  the  great  bulk  of  the  traffic  has 
been  gradually  shifted  from  the  old  high 
level  to  the  new  low  level. 

The  new  Grand  Central  complete  will 
have  its  main  train  shed  devoted  to 
through  traffic.  A  second  train  shed  of 
similar  arrangement  and  of  slightly 
smaller  dimensions  will  be  constructed 
underneath  the  main  shed  for  suburban 


traffic  and  a  single  head  house  will  serve 
both  floors.  The  head  house  will  have 
as  its  chief  architectural  feature,  a  con- 
course of  mammoth  proportions.  The 
lesser  features  of  the  new  Grand  Central 
will  contribute  to  make  the  new  terminal 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  gateways. 
The  fact  that  steam  locomotives  are  ab- 
solutely prohibited  from  entering  either 
of  the  two  new  stations  on  Manhattan 
Island  should  make  these  the  cleanest 
railroad  terminals  yet  built. 

So  not  only  have  our  railroads  begun 
to  build  great  stations;  they  are  to-day 
building  really  beautiful  stations.  An 
age  in  which  the  American  demands  the 
exquisite  and  the  monumental  in  his 
architecture  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
railroad  station  be  something  more  than 
the  mere  expression  of  a  commercial  util- 
ity. Stone,  the  sturdy  and  durable  build- 
ing material  of  all  the  ages,  has  become 
the  expression  of  these  buildings  from 
without.  Within  they  are  gay  with  rare 
marbles  and  mural  paintings.  There  is 
nothing  too  fine  for  the  railroad  passen- 
ger terminal  of  to-day  in  the  United 
States. 

When  the  master  fancy  of  the  archi- 
tect, Richardson,  designed  the  splendid 
stations  at  Worcester  and  at  Springfield, 
as  well  as  a  host  of  smaller  attractive  sta- 
tions along  the  line  of  the  Boston  and 
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Albany  Railroad,  the  beginnings  were 
made.  More  recently  this  rising  Amer- 
ican affection  for  beauty  and  good  taste 
has  shown  itself  in  such  elaborate  and 
artistic  structures  as  the  stations  at  Al- 
bany and  at  Scranton.  The  last  step 
has  come  in  the  designing  of  the  pala- 
tial terminals  at  Washington  and  in 
New  York  City.  It  would  take  a  bold 
prophet  to  anticipate  what  the  next  step 
might  be. 

To  the  man  privileged  to  step  "  be- 
hind the  scenes  "  in  one  of  these  great 
terminals  there  comes  a  realization  of 
much  of  whose  existence  he  was  only 
vaguely  aware.  He  will  see  the  yard,  a 
monster,  sprawling  thing,  a  seeming  tan- 
gle of  tracks  and  switches  and  signals, 
great  roundhouses,  always  smoky  from 
a  company  of  locomotives  resting  there 
between  runs,  long  rows  of  heavy  cars 
being  washed,  fumigated,  and  aired  be- 
fore they  are  sent  out  again  upon  the 
road,  and  perhaps  he  will  catch  his  breath 
a  little  when  his  guide  tells  him  that  the 
cars  standing  idle  in  that  yard  are  worth 
"  something  over  a  million  dollars." 

But  the  human  element  in  the  manage- 


ment of  one  of  these  great  terminals  is 
apt  to  be  far  more  interesting  than  all  the 
diverse  plannings  of  tracks  and  platforms 
that  go  to  make  its  physical  side.  That 
there  is  a  man  to  whom  all  these  myriad 
tracks  and  switches  are  no  labyrinth  but 
as  clear  as  the  fingers  of  his  two  hands, 
becomes  a  matter  of  keen  interest.  If 
the  railroad  terminal  is  the  city  gate  then 
this  man  must  be  its  watchman.  His 
watchhouse  is  glass-lined  and  sun-filled 
and  stands  at  the  busiest  part  of  the  ter- 
minal yard,  facing  the  train  shed  of  the 
terminal. 

The  authority  of  this  man  and  his  as- 
sistants is  absolute.  Not  one  of  the 
trains  standing  there,  ready  to  make  the 
smart  run  off  across  country,  not  even 
the  arrogant  Limiteds,  may  move  with- 
out his  orders.  He  stands,  with  his  two  or 
three  assistants,  before  a  long  signal  box, 
the  "  electro-pneumatic "  they  call  it, 
and  that  signal  box,  the  design  of  a 
genius,  serves  to  bring  the  mechanical 
control  of  this  great  clumsy,  crowded 
terminal  yard  down  to  the  finger  touch 
of  these  men  in  the  signal  tower. 

Above  the  signal  box  there  is  a  map 
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of  the  yard  that  is  more  than  map.  It 
shows,  in  miniature,  all  the  tracks  and 
switches  and  signals  that  lie  without 
and  round  about  the  tower  and  it  also 
shows  the  switches  and  the  signals 
changing  as  the  switches  and  signals  of 
the  train  yard  change.  It  brings  the  dis- 
tant corners  of  the  terminal  into  closer 
touch  with  the  towermen.  In  fog  or 
blinding  storm,  this  "  track-model  "  is 
invaluable — a  veritable  compass  set  with- 
in the  brain  of  the  terminal. 

Between  the  track-model  and  the  al- 
most human  mechanism  of  the  signal 
box,  with  its  levers  so  delicately  adjusted 
that  they  may  throw  the  distant  switches 
by  the  crooking  of  a  finger,  the  tower- 
men  operate  the  terminal.  There  are 
regular  schedules  bound  in  book  form 
kept  there,  but  so  well  have  the  men 
committed  these  to  memory  that  sched- 
ules rarely  are  consulted.  They  are 
long  and  complicated,  but  they  become 
as  much  a  part  of  the  towerman's  daily 
life  as  the  hours  by  which  he  regulates 
his  eating  and  sleeping. 

A  Matter  of  Watching — that's  All 

So  after  all  there  is  no  tangle  at  the 
terminal  or  confusion  in  the  handling  of 
the  trains.  When  the  storms  beat  down 
upon  the  place  and  switches  freeze  and 
engine  wheels  slip  there  is  slight  dis- 
turbance. The  towermen  work  a  little 
harder  and  their  responsibility  becomes 
a  little  sharper — that  is  all. 

The  chief  towerman  explains  this  to 
us,  while  we  are  up  in  his  house.  He 
has  just  run  the  signal  path  of  an  out- 
going train  to  one  of  the  shirt-sleeved 
operators  at  the  machine  and  the  op- 
erator has  mechanically  repeated  the 
order  back  to  him — one  of  the  infinite 
multitude  of  smaller  safeguards  in  the 
operation  of  the  railroad. 

"  They  don't  bother  us  much,"  ex- 
plains the  head  towerman,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  even  when  the  traffic  runs  high  and 
they  get  putting  the  special  trains  on. 
You  understand  how  it  is  ordinarily? 
We  handle  all  these  trains,  incoming  and 
outgoing,  on  a  regular  schedule  of  tracks 
and  times,  and  that  is  a  pretty  simple 
matter.  Of  course  if  they  put  a  lot 
of   specials  on   during   the  heavy  hours 


we've  got  to  get  busy  and  find  tracks 
to  put  them  on. 

"  The  worst  times  we  have  here  are 
when  we  get  into  the  nasty  weather 
of  the  winter.  If  we  get  just  the  right 
kind — I  presume  that  you'd  call  it  the 
wrong  kind — of  a  wind  and  sleet,  then 
a  freeze,  well,  then  this  old  machine  of 
ours  isn't  always  worth  the  room  it 
takes.  Our  switches  freeze  up  on  us 
and  then  we've  got  to  go  out  and  move 
switches  by  hand. 

"  That  makes  us  go  some.  We  have 
to  enlist  a  company  of  switchmen  and 
handle  them  by  megaphone.  That's  the 
mean  part  of  this  job." 

The  thought  of  a  winter's  night  in 
a  tangle  of  frozen  switches  was  not 
pleasant  to  the  head  towerman  and  he 
quickly  changed  the  subject: 

"  It  isn't  so  hard,  you  see,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances.  It's  chiefly  a  case 
of  sticking  close  to  your  knitting.  We 
ain't  afraid  of  accidents.  We've  got  the 
interlocking  to  back  us  up." 

But  he  was  back  at  his  old  topic  once 
again. 

"  What  we're  afraid  of  is  snarls — 
blocks,  you  know.  We  do  run  on  a 
pretty  close  margin  in  the  morning  and 
at  night.  We're  all  right  as  long  as 
things  move  smoothly  and  our  schedule 
will  carry  us  through.  But  let  some- 
thing go  wrong  and  some  one  has  got  to 
do  some  tall  thinking  right  around  here 
and  not  much  time  to  be  lost,  either.  A 
fifteen-minute  block  right  here  can  snarl 
up  our  suburban  traffic  for  two  hours 
and  so  cost  this  town  anywhere  from 
$100,000  to  $500,000.  You've  no  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  pay  roll  that  we  han- 
dle in  and  out  of  this  terminal." 

As  we  find  our  way  out  of  his  tower 
and  glance  again  across  the  maze  of 
tracks  and  switches  that  lead  from  the 
train  shed  we  are  apt  to  find  ourselves 
thinking  that  it  is  a  snarl  after  all. 
Then  we  remember  the  men  at  the 
signal  box  and  their  chief.  With  all 
of  its  mechanical  wonders,  w7ith  the  gen- 
ius of  the  inventor  expressed  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways,  the  control  of  the 
great  terminal,  covering  a  hundred  acres 
or  so,  handling  fifty  thousand  passengers 
a  day,  is  the  control  of  a  human  mind. 
The  mmd  of  a  man,   expressed   in   the 
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delicacy  of  his  finger  touch  is  the  com- 
manding stroke  of  genius  by  which  a 
mighty  enterprise  is  ruled  and  directed. 

Where  the  Freight  Comes  In 

All  of  the  folk  who  come  and  go  upon 
the  railroad  know  the  passenger  stations. 
Few  of  them  know  of  the  freight  ter- 
minals. Yet  it  is  from  this  source  that 
the  railroad  will  derive  the  greater  part 


each  point  where  any  considerable  vol- 
ume of  traffic  is  likely  to  originate. 
These  stations  will  consist  of  a  freight- 
house,  for  handling  package  freight — 
your  traffic  expert  calls  this  "  LCL," 
meaning  "  less  than  carload  " — and 
wagon  yards  for  carload  lots.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  two  freight  houses,  one  for 
inbound,  the  other  for  outbound  traffic. 
The  wagon  yards  must  be  ample  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  host  of  trucks  and 
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of  its  revenue.  The  freight  terminals 
of  a  large  city  are  a  group  of  plants,  de- 
signed for  varying  purposes.  The  rail- 
road handles  its  passenger  business  from 
a  single  structure,  if  possible.  It  is  com- 
paratively simple  to  gather  all  of  its  pas- 
sengers, even  from  a  broad  territory 
within  a  great  city  and  so  to  concentrate 
this  part  of  its  traffic  in  a  single  well- 
located  terminal. 

With  the  freight  it  is  a  different  ques- 
tion. Trucking  is  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  each  of  our  large  cities  and,  in 
order  to  eliminate  this  as  far  as  possible, 
the  railroad,  under  the  stimulus  of  com- 
petition, will  establish  freight  stations  at 


drays  as  well  as  for  the  long  rows  of 
freight  cars. 

In  addition  to  these  stations  each  large 
manufacturing  plant  is  apt  to  be  a 
freight  station  in  itself,  with  a  private 
switch  running  to  its  shipping  rooms  and 
storage  sheds;  in  even  a  moderate-sized 
American  city  there  may  be  from  three 
to  five  hundred  of  these  sidings  in  active 
daily  use. 

So  much  for  the  general  commodity 
freight.  Then  there  are  the  special  com- 
modities: Coal,  for  instance,  is  a  freight 
business  of  itself.  It  is  not  handled  in 
the  regular  stations  of  the  railroad  but 
in  specially  designed  pockets  and  storage 
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sheds  which  may  be  located  at  half  a 
hundred  different  accessible  points  about 
the  city.  One  begins  to  see,  after  a  lit- 
tle while,  why  the  railroads  seize  with 
avidity  each  opportunity  to  gain  access  to 
the  hearts  of  our  cities.  Each  line  gained 
means  some  appreciable  relief  toward  the 
taking  up  of  a  traffic  burden  that  in- 
creases yearly. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  freight 
terminals  of  the  city  will  have  to  ac- 
commodate much  more  traffic  than  that 
which  originates  or  terminates  there.  Im- 
portant lines  of  other  railroads  may  in- 
tersect at  that  point  and  the  handling  of 
interchange  freight  is  a  busy  function  of 
the  terminal  scheme.  It  may  be  an  im- 
portant point  for  lake,  river,  or  ocean 
traffic  and  in  such  a  case,  docks  and 
docking  facilities  of  every  sort  form 
other  busy  functions.  There  will  be 
coal  or  ore  wharves,  elevators,  and  car 
floats  to  enter  into  the  scheme. 

So  you  see  the  railroad's  freight  ter- 
minal in  any  large  city  is  like  the  fingers 
of  its  extended  hand.  The  long  tendons 
reach  into  every  productive  center,  gath- 
ering and  distributing  at  from  a  dozen 
to  fifty  points,  aside  from  the  private  sid- 
ings. It  is  obvious  that  these  must  be 
caught  together  somewhere  and  generally 
upon  the  outskirts  of  an  important  traf- 
fic city  the  railroad  creates  an  inter- 
change yard  where  this  freight,  incom- 
ing and  outgoing — one  hundred  trains  a 
day,  perhaps — is  gathered  together  and 
sorted  with  some  sort  of  system  and  reg- 
ularity— very  much,  for  instance,  as  the 
post  office  sorts  the  letters  and  the  mail 
packages. 

Where  the  Pennsylvania  Does  It 

To  examine  more  closely  this  wrorking 
of  a  modern  freight  terminal  scheme, 
let  us  take  a  single  plant  of  a  single 
system,  the  great  operation  by  which 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  catches  up 
and  delivers  its  freight  in  the  metro- 
politan district  around  New  York  is 
typical  and  will  illustrate: 

The  Pennsylvania  works  with  more 
than  two  dozen  freight  stations,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  great  number  of  private  sid- 
ings from  its  lines  as  they  pass  through 
eastern     New     Jersey.      These    stations 


handle  the  freight  of  Manhattan  Island, 
Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  New- 
ark, and  smaller  centers,  but  in  addition 
to  them  there  are  vast  docks  at  which 
foreign  steamers  berth,  lighterage  facil- 
ities for  both  foreign  and  coasting  steam- 
ers, and  a  tremendous  freight  inter- 
change with  the  railroads  running  to 
the  north  and  east.  The  coal  business 
is  a  separate  institution  with  many  piers 
and  pockets,  there  is  a  group  of  bulky 
elevators  that  rise  above  the  smoky,  busy 
Jersey  shore — the  whole  going  to  make  a 
sizable  freight  terminal. 

There  are  coal  pockets,  piers,  eleva- 
tors, and  a  local  freight  station  at  Jersey 
City — the  railroad  men  know  it  as  Har- 
simus  Cove — and  another  much  larger 
plant  at  Greenville  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  upper  harbor,  almost  behind  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  This  last  plant  is  just 
now  awaiting  its  greatest  development. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  through  its 
ownership  control  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  is  building  an  encircling  line, 
four  and  six  tracks  wide,  around  Brook- 
lyn and  crossing  its  passenger  terminal 
yards  at  Long  Island  City. 

This  encircling  line — the  New  York 
Connecting  Railroad  it  is  called — will 
be  continued  by  a  splendid  bridge  over 
the  East  River  to  an  actual  connection 
with  the  New  Haven  system  reaching  up 
into  New  England.  When  this  is  done 
one  of  the  bugaboos  of  the  freight  men 
— the  slow  and  ofttimes  dangerous  move- 
ment of  barges  and  car  floats  through  the 
East  River,  past  the  entire  length  of 
Manhattan  Island — will  be  ended. 
Greenville  will  become  the  distributing 
point  for  the  bulk  of  New  England 
freight  that  comes  and  goes  from  the 
South  and  the  West  through  New 
York. 

Even  at  the  present  time  Greenville 
is  a  freight  point  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. Go  out  to  Waverly,  the  sprawl- 
ing interchange  yard  that  reaches  from 
Newark  almost  to  Elizabeth  along  the 
edge  of  the  Jersey  meadows  and  watch 
the  through  trains  come  through  from 
Greenville.  They  rank  well  to-day  with 
the  traffic  that  comes  from  Harsimus 
Cove  already  and  Harsimus  Cove  is  soon 
to  be  as  nothing. 

Waverly  is  more  than  a  mere  junction. 


Gateways  of  American   Cities 
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It  was  that  in  the  first  instance — the 
neck  of  the  bottle  where  the  double- 
track  line  from  Greenville,  the  main 
line  from  Jersey  City  and  Harsimus 
Cove,  the  "  cut-off "  freight  line  that 
carries  through  traffic  around  the  con- 
gestion in  the  heart  of  great  and  grow- 
ing Newark,  united  to  form  the  main 
line  of  the  busy  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Being  a  gateway  by  natural  location,  the 
railroad  sought  to  make  it  a  gateway  in 


either  of  those  points  along  about  supper 
time.  Switching  crews  show  feverish 
activity  in  snatching  the  cars  from  the 
floats  and  yardmasters  bend  themselves 
nervously  to  form  the  long  trains  that 
are  to  go  rumbling  toward  the  West 
throughout  the  night. 

Stand  in  the  switch  tower  there  at 
Waverly  and  you  will  begin  to  cultivate 
a  wholesome  respect  for  the  freight  traf- 
fic that  comes  out  from  a  great  city  at 
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reality.  A  big  assorting  or  classifica- 
tion yard  was  built  there  for  outgoing 
freight  and  another  for  the  incoming. 
Storage  tracks  were  added,  and  one  of 
the  great  transfer  houses  of  the  country 
— but  more  of  that  presently. 

The  business  day  ends  at  the  many 
freight  houses  along  the  water-front  of 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  At  that  hour  the  rail- 
road refuses  to  accept  any  more  freight, 
car  doors  are  closed  and  sealed  with 
rapidity;  in  a  short  time  the  long  and 
clumsy  floats  are  being  convoyed  by  pert 
little  tugs  toward  Harsimus  or  Green- 
ville.     There    is   not   much    loafing   at 


nightfall.  A  through  train  from  Green- 
ville is  billed  to  Pittsburgh  and  only 
hesitates  long  enough  at  Waverly  to  take 
the  switch  points  at  that  busy  junction 
with  care.  Three  minutes  behind  it  is 
a  through  Chicago  train  from  Harsimus 
Cove  and  it  goes  stolidly  through  the 
gateway  yard  without  pausing.  You  be- 
gin to  wonder  why  they  keep  an  ex- 
pert yardmaster  and  half  a  dozen  switch- 
ing crews  at  Waverly. 

Within  five  minutes  you  wonder  no 
longer.  They  are  beginning  to  get  the 
unassorted  cars  from  the  terminals,  cars 
that  are  bound  for  more  than  a  score 
of  States.     The  work  of  sorting  begins. 
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The  night  yardmaster  is  a  general  and 
he  has  an  army  of  lesser  officers  in  the 
field.  You  can  trace  them  through  the 
night,  as  lanterns  in  hand  they  run  along 
the  trains — they  are  pulling  in  from  the 
water  front  every  five  minutes  now — cut- 
ting out  cars,  adding  cars,  vamping  and 
revamping  the  freight  traffic  of  the  night. 
This  track  receives  through  freight  for 
Philadelphia,  the  next  for  Pittsburgh,  a 
third  for  Cincinnati,  the  fourth  for 
Washington  and  the  points  diverging 
from  there.  So  it  goes.  When  the  as- 
sorting process  has  been  in  progress  for 
more  than  an  hour  at  one  end  of  the 
classification  tracks,  there  are  long  trains 
of  cars  upon  them  ready  to  run  solid  to 
some  large  city  or  important  distribut- 
ing point.  After  that  it  is  a  simple 
enough  matter  to  bring  engines  and  ca- 
booses and  start  the  trains  through. 
Then  the  sorting  of  the  cars  is  begun 
again  and  continues  until  the  freight-re- 
ceiving points  and  the  freight-inter- 
change points  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict have  been  swept  clean  for  the  night. 

Picking  Up  the  Pieces 

The  transfer  house  repeats  the  assort- 
ing process,  only  upon  a  smaller  scale, 
for  it  handles  package  freight,  "  less 
than  carload."  It  is  a  long,  gaunt  struc- 
ture stretching  its  way  down  the  yard 
and  served  by  eight  or  ten  long  sidings 
and  unloading  sheds.  It  takes  the  "  L- 
CL  "  stuff  coming  by  night  from  the 
connecting  railroads  and  from  the  met- 
ropolitan freight  houses,  and  a  little  after 
midnight  its  workers  begin  the  sorting 
of  this  great  mass  of  matter — from  two 
to  five  hundred  carloads  a  day. 

What,  upon  the  face  of  it,  would  seem 
to  be  an  incredible  tangle  is  quickly  sys- 
tematized into  simplicity.  Sidings  are 
allotted  with  absolute  precision.  Each 
city  of  any  importance  on  the  system  re- 
ceives a  nightly  car  from  the  transfer 
house,  and  night  after  night  the  Dayton 
car  stands  opposite  a  certain  numbered 
post,  the  Grand  Rapids  car  opposite  an- 
other, the  Youngstown  car  opposite  a 
third — so  throughout  the  transfer-house 
sidings. 

The  freight  handlers  come  to  know 
the  post  numbers  and  the  cities  that  they 


represent  by  rote.  When  the  package 
stuff  is  first  unloaded  at  the  transfer, 
after  arriving  from  the  freight  houses, 
the  tally  clerks  mark  the  post  numbers 
upon  it,  the  freight  handlers  with  their 
trucks  quickly  trundle  it  off  to  the  wait- 
ing cars.  Upstairs  in  a  big  office  several 
hundred  clerks  are  busy  checking  and 
passing  the  waybills  that  accompany 
each  freight  shipment  upon  the  railroad 
— no  matter  how  small. 

If  the  volume  of  "  LCL  "  freight  al- 
ways ran  in  an  unchanging  stream 
through  the  transfer  house,  the  problem 
of  classifying  it  would  not  be  puzzling, 
but  unfortunately  it  fluctuates  each 
twenty-four  hours.  Canton,  Ohio,  de- 
mands two  cars  to-day,  no  cars  to-mor- 
row; a  good-sized  carload  of  package 
stuff  will  accumulate  over  night  for  some 
mid-Western  town,  not  large  enough  for 
a  daily  car  from  the  transfer  house.  The 
agent  in  charge  of  the  transfer  house  act- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  yardmaster, 
has  all  of  these  emergencies  to  meet.  A 
switching  crew  is  busy  all  day  long 
changing  the  cars  upon  the  sidings,  draw- 
ing full  cars  here,  placing  empties  there. 

It  takes  judgment,  quick  judgment 
and  lots  of  it.  The  transfer-house  men 
must  have  a  railroad  map  of  the  country 
in  their  heads.  If  there  is  not  enough 
"  LCL  "  stuff  to  make  a  through  car  to 
some  one  point  nor  a  likelihood  of 
enough  stuff  accumulating  within  a  few 
days  to  make  a  carload,  it  must  be  for- 
warded with  other  small  consignments 
to  the  nearest  transfer  house  to  the  final 
destination. 

The  yardmaster  at  a  busy  freight- 
terminal  point  has  his  own  worries.  His 
puzzle  is  unending.  To  it  he  must  bend 
the  bigness  of  a  big  mind,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  handle  the  unequal  volumes 
of  traffic  that  pass  through  his  domain 
with  an  equal  skill — in  dull  times  he 
must  seek  to  keep  his  plant  working  un- 
der conditions  of  rare  economy;  when 
the  freight  rises  to  flood  tide,  he  must 
fight  in  harness  against  the  freight  con- 
gesting— the  word  "  failure  "  has  been 
stricken  out  of  his  vocabulary  by  his 
superiors. 

It  takes  a  high-grade  railroader  to  be 
yardmaster  at  the  entrance  of  a  busy 
city. 
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PLAYING  FOR  WHAT  THERE  IS  IN  IT 

BY   PERCY   M.    CUSHING 

High   Earnings  of  the   Men  Who   Follow  Sport  for  the  Sake  of 

the  Salaries 


[OURTEEN  years  ago,  a 
broad-shouldered,  bow- 
legged  German  youth 
wandered  into  the 
quarters  of  the  Steu- 
benville  baseball  club 
out  in  Ohio,  and  asked 
for  a  job.  George  L.  Moreland,  man- 
ager of  the  club,  looked  him  over  curi- 
ously. 

"What  can  you  do?  "  he  asked. 
"  Anything!  "  was  the  reply. 
Moreland  shook  his  head.  "  There 
isn't  a  chance,"  he  began,  and  then  sud- 
denly stopped.  His  gaze  had  fallen  up- 
on the  hands  of  the  applicant  before 
him.     They  were  the  largest  hands  he 


had  ever  seen,  great  calloused  paws  that 
hung  gorilla-like  from  long,  sinewy 
arms.  And  Moreland's  baseball  sense 
told  him  that  they  were  the  hands  that 
could  hold  a  baseball  when  once  they 
clutched  it.  He  determined  to  give  the 
youngster  a  trial  just  on  the  strength  of 
those  hands,  and  he  did.  That  night 
Manager  Moreland  signed  up  his  new 
man  at  thirty-five  dollars  a  month. 

To-day  this  young  German  with  the 
big  hands  is  the  highest  salaried  baseball 
player  in  the  world.  Those  gorilla  paws 
are  earning  $10,000  every  year  for  seven 
months'  work,  and  the  name  of  Hans 
Wagner  is  known  wherever  baseball 
is   played.      Wagner     is     worth     about 
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Sioo.ooo,  the  result 
of  judicious  invest- 
ment of  his  earn- 
rrom  the  dia- 
mond, and  only  last 
winter  he  and  his 
brother  purchased 
an  interest  in  a 
circus  which  is  soon 
to  go  on  the  road. 

It  would  be  fool- 
ish to  advise  young 
men  to  adopt  ath- 
letics as  a  profes- 
sion, and  equally 
foolish  to  advise 
them  not  to  do  so. 
It  all  depends  upon 
the  young  man  in 
question,  his  natural 
ability",  his  adapta- 
bility, and  his  incli- 
nation. It  is  true, 
however,  that  there 
is  money — good  big 
money,  too — in  pro- 

jnal  athletics.  The  old  saying  goes 
that  "  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating,"  and  this  story  is  perfectly 
willing  to  abide  by  that  ancient  plati- 
tude. 

The   field    for   bread-winning   offered 
by  athletics  is  not  as  large  as  that  pro- 


ROGER  BRESNAHAN, 
THE  BAT  IS  HON 


vided  by  medicine 
and  law.  but  there 
are  several  thou- 
sands of  young  men 
who  are  supporting 
families  by  active 
participation  in  va- 
rious sports.  To 
them  baseball, 
Marathon  running, 
boxing,  and  hockey 
are  just  as  steady 
occupations  as  law 
to  the  lawyer,  med- 
icine to  the  doctor, 
and  machinery  to 
the  engineer. 

There  is  scarcely 
an    athletic    contest 
of   any   kind    to-day 
which   does   not  in- 
clude among  its  par- 
ticipants   some    one 
who    is    making    at 
least    a    portion    of 
his    income    by    his 
prowess.     But  of  all  the  sports  there  is 
none  that  has  met  with  such  public  favor 
as  baseball. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  general  im- 
pression among  those  who  knew  this 
game  from  the  outside  only  that  the 
players  were  somewhat  rough  individuals 


WHOSE    SKILL   BEHIND 
EY  IN  THE    BANK. 


JOHN    IfCGKAW    OF    THE        GIANTS       IS    A 

GENERAL   ON   THE    DIAMOND   AND 
A    BUSINESS    MAN    OFF    IT. 


JOHN  G.  KLING,  CATCHER  FOR  THE   "CUBS, 

IS   SAID  TO   HAVE    SAVED  $3,000  A  YEAR 

FOR  SIX  YEARS   FROM   HIS   SALARY. 
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IN    LESS    THAN    THREE     HOURS     HhNRI    ST. 

YVES,     MARATHON     CHAMPION     OF 

FRANCE,    EARNED    $5,000. 

whose  knowledge  began  and  stopped  on 
the  diamond.  The  "  fans,"  for  whose 
daily  amusement  they  performed,  chose 
to  consider  that  if  deprived  of  a  bat,  ball, 
and  mitt  they  would  be  forced  to  turn  for 
support  to  a  laborer's  pick   and  shovel. 

It  took  the  men  who  play  the  national 
game  a  good  many  years  to  correct  this 
popular  delusion.  Nowadays  those  play- 
ers who  have  worn  out  their  usefulness 
as  active  factors  on  the  diamond,  and 
have  not  so  invested  their  earnings  as  to 
have  some  other  business  to  turn  to,  are 
in  the  minority.  Baseball  has  become  a 
profession.  The  players  look  upon  the 
game  from  a  business  standpoint — a 
business  which  provides  ready  cash  to 
invest  in  more  stable  ventures. 

In  the  old  days  it  was  the  accepted 
opinion  that  the  players  were  "  reared  " 
in  the  "  back  lots."  At  the  present  time 
the  number  of  college  graduates  recruit- 
ed   to    professional    leagues    from    the 


ranks  of  intercollegiate  baseball  is  in- 
creasing yearly.  There  is  hardly  a  club 
in  either  the  National  or  American 
Leagues  to-day  that  has  not  at  least  one 
university  man  in  its  personnel.  In 
most  instances  there  are  several. 

Many  young  fellows  who  have  hung 
out  their  shingles  as  physicians,  lawyers, 
and  dentists  play  baseball  from  late  Feb- 
ruary until  early  October.  Then  they 
turn  their  attention  to  the  vocations  for 
which  they  have  studied.  A  certain  pro- 
fessional or  business  prestige  is  even  af- 
forded to  a  man  who  has  become  a  popu- 
lar idol  through  his  ability  in  sport.  The 
man  who  is  earning  his  money  on  the 
baseball  field  or  in  some  other  line  of 
popular  sport  may  be  paving  the  way  for 
a  successful  career  in  business  fields  when 
the  time  comes  for  him  to  seek  them. 

While  speaking  on  this  subject  re- 
cently with  a  man  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  national  game  for  some 
years,  he  said  by  way  of  example:  "  If 
John    McGraw,    manager  of   the   New 
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York  Giants,  had  been  an  unknown  man 
when  he  opened  his  billiard  room  in 
New  York,  it  would  not  have  been 
crowned  with  the  success  it  has  enjoyed. 
He  gained  his  publicity  through  base- 
ball, and  to  it  he  owes  his  success  as  a 
business  man. 

'*  And  yet  McGraw  started  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder  in  baseball,  just  as 
others  have  to  begin  at  the  beginning  in 
other  fields.  He  played  ball  at  first  with 
a  small  professional  club  for  ten  dollars 
a  week  and  his  board.  But  this  does  not 
imply  that  even"  man  is  fitted  to  succeed 
as  McGraw  has.  A  baseball  player  can- 
not be  made.  He  can  be  polished  ofl  and 
instructed  in  the  many  intricacies  of  the 
game,  but  to  become  great  on  the  dia- 
mond, he  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
natural  instinct." 

This  statement  from  a  man  so  well  in- 
formed in  the  inner  workings  of  the  na- 
tional game  shows  how  much  like  any 
profession  is  baseball.  And  the  same 
statement  applies  to  all  professional 
sport. 

Another  remarkable  example  of  finan- 
cial success  achieved  through  baseball  is 
that  of  John  G.  Kling,  catcher  of  the 
Chicago  National  League  Club,  which 
has  won  the  world's  championship  for 
two  consecutive   seasons.      In   six   vears 


CORNELL    PAYS        OLD    MAN        COURTNEY    A 
TO    TEACH     HER    SONS    TO    ROW, 


BICYCLING    IS     NOT    WHAT    IT    USED    TO    BE, 

BUT   FRANK    KRAMER    STILL   MAKES 

A    COMFORTABLE    LIVING. 

this  man,  who  is  conceded  to  be  one  of 

the  best  catchers  that  ever  donned  a  mitt, 

said    to    have    saved    an 

(average  of  $3 ,000  a  year  of 
his  salary.  This  he  invested, 
and  to-day  his  wealth  is  esti- 
mated at  $90,000.  In  his 
home,  Kansas  City,  he  is 
considered  a  man  of  means. 
He  owns  real  estate — fifty 
acres  of  it — on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  which  five  years 
ago  he  bought  for  $5,000. 
He  now  values  it  at  S30.000. 
Like  McGraw,  Kling 
turned  his  attention  to  bil- 
liards in  addition  to  real 
estate  and  baseball,  and 
opened  a  room.  He  re- 
cently rented  a  five-story 
building  in  Kansas  City  for 
89,000.  Two  of  the  floors 
he  equipped  with  billiard 
tables,  and  subleased  the  rest 
for  sums  aggregating  $12,- 
000,  which  nets  him  a  profit 
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of  $3,000  yearly.  It  is  said  that  Kling's 
income  from  his  billiard  business  last 
year  was  $4,000,  and  with  the  increased 
size  of  his  establishment  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  this  amount  should  not  be  dou- 
bled this  year.  The  money  that  enabled 
Kling  to  embark  on  business  ventures 
was  gleaned  from  the  baseball  field. 

The  "  fans  "  of  New  York  will  un- 
doubtedly recall  Dave  Fultz,  who  at  one 
time  played  center  field  on  the  New 
York  American  League  Club.  Fultz  was 
known  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ball  player, 
because  he  would  not  play  on  Sunday, 
preferring  to  lecture  at  young  men's 
meetings.  He  was  a  college  man  and  a 
lawyer.  During  the  "  off  season  "  he 
practiced  law,  and  several  years  ago  re- 
tired from  the  diamond  to  give  his  en- 
tire attention  to  his  work. 

Hugh  Jennings,  manager  of  the  De- 
troit "  Tigers,"  is  also  a  lawyer.  Dur- 
ing the  past  winter  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Pennsylvania  bar,  and  has  already 
established  a  good  practice.  Jennings 
played  ball  and  secured  the  necessary 
funds  with  which  to  study  law  at  Cor- 
nell University.  His  salary  was  said  to 
be  $5,000  a  season. 

One  of  the  most  successful  managers 
in  the  business  is  Frank  Leroy  Chance, 
of  the  Chicago  National  League  Club. 
A  portion  of  the  money  he  has  made 
playing  ball  he  has  invested  in  an  orange 
grove  in  California. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  business  pur- 
suits followed  by  the  other  players  in 
the  two  major  baseball  organizations, 
the  National  and  American  Leagues. 
Roger  Bresnahan,  formerly  of  the 
"  Giants,"  and  now  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  "  Cardinals,"  is  a  detective  in 
Toledo  when  not  playing  ball.  He  is 
considering  purchasing  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  leading  hotel  of  that  city. 
Joe  Tinker,  of  the  Chicago  "  Cubs,"  has 
turned  Thespian,  as  has  "  Mike  "  Don- 
lin  of  the  New  York  "  Giants,"  and 
both  have  earned  substantial  sums  in  this 
way.  Their  salaries  behind  the  foot- 
lights are  said  to  have  been  $1,000  a 
week,  and  of  course  their  power  as  draw- 
ing cards  was  due  to  their  fame  as  ath- 
letes. 

The  story  of  a  humble  beginning  that 
bore    rich    fruit    is   told    of    one   of   the 


greatest  pitchers  of  the  day.  "  Christy  " 
Matthewson's  advent  into  "  fast  "  com- 
pany was  extremely  inauspicious. 

"  You  work  to-day,  Matthewson!" 
The  speaker  was  Manager  "  Buck  "  liv- 
ing, of  the  New  York  "  Giants."  The 
scene,  the  Southern  training  quarters  of 
the  team,  back  in  the  spring  of  1900. 
The  tall,  blond  pitcher  peeled  off  his 
sweater  and  stepped  into  the  box  to  de- 
liver his  first   ball   as  a  big-leaguer. 

The  "  Giant's  "  leader  watched  his  re- 
cruit critically.  For  five  innings  Mat- 
thewson worked.  On  the  way  back  to 
the  hotel,  Ewing  turned  to  one  of  his 
regular  pitchers,  Win  Mercer,  and  said: 
"  He  looks  good,  don't  he!  " 

Matthewson  had  been  drafted  from 
the  Norfolk  Club  of  the  Virginia 
League,  and  his  salary  was  about  $1,000 
a  year.  Now  he  practically  names  his 
own  price,  which  is  said  to  be  about 
$7,500.  During  the  winter  months  he 
is  an  insurance  agent,  and  oftentimes  an 
irate  customer  is  more  willing  to  listen 
to  the  general  lingo  on  policies  when  he 
knows  it  comes  from  a  man  with  a 
world-wide  reputation  as  an  athlete. 

Feet  that  Make  Wages 

A  unique  branch  of  professional  sport, 
and  a  most  remunerative  one,  has  come 
into  the  limelight  recently,  though  its 
origin  dates  from  antiquity.  This  is 
Marathon  running. 

When  William  Sherring  won  the 
Olympic  Marathon  at  Athens,  in  1906, 
and  returned  to  his  home  in  Canada,  he 
was  met  by  a  town  delegation  and  pre- 
sented with  $10,000  in  cash,  a  contribu- 
tion from  his  fellow-citizens,  a  house  and 
lot,  and  a  good  government  job. 

John  Hayes,  the  department-store 
clerk,  of  New  York  City,  who  won 
this  event  at  the  Olympic  games  in  Lon- 
don last  summer,  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  Marathon  craze  that  has  swept 
in  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  over  this  coun- 
try. When  Hayes  arrived  home  he  gave 
up  his  ill-paid  position  behind  the 
counter  and  signed  a  contract  as  a  vaude- 
ville star  for  an  amount  said  to  be 
more  than  $1,000  a  week.  The  theatri- 
cal engagement  failed  to  pan  out  and 
was    discontinued    after    a    few    weeks; 
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but  Hayes  took  up  professional  running 
and  has  made  more  money  in  the  past 
few  months  as  an  athlete  than  he  could 
have  earned  in  many  years'  toil  as  a 
clerk. 

When  Dorando  Pietri,  the  Italian 
Marathoner,  ran  against  Hayes  in  their 
first  race  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  he 
made  $3,000  in  less  than  three  hours. 
Though  defeated  Hayes  received  an 
amount  practically  equal. 

Dorando,  who  was  defeated  by  Hayes 
at  London,  afterwards  appeared  in  Eng- 
lish music  halls  and  received  substantial 
remuneration  for  merely  exhibiting  him- 
self, and  the  neat  sum  of  $3,800  found 
its  way  into  the  pocket  of  Tom  Long- 
boat, the  Indian  runner,  for  beating  Do- 
rando at  Madison  Square  Garden  last 
winter. 

It  took  Henri  St.  Yves,  the  young 
Frenchman,  who  won  the  famous  Mara- 
thon Derby  in  New  York,  just  two  hours,- 
forty  minutes,  fifty  and  three-fifths  sec- 
onds to  make  $5,000,  a  salary  of  about 
thirty-one  dollars  a  minute.  In  winning 
that  race  St.  Yves  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  comfortable  fortune  to  be  gleaned 
from  future  contests.  He  leaped  into 
popularity  with  the  sporting  public,  and 
assured  himself  of  profitable  matches 
with  other  leading  runners.  St.  Yves 
began  his  career  as  a  waiter  in  a  Paris 
restaurant,  and  before  he  took  up  dis- 
tance running  his  salary  was  estimated 
variously  at  from  three  to  five  dollars 
a  week. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  Long- 
boat would  have  ever  owned  the  sub- 
stantial bank  account  he  now  possesses 
had  he  devoted  himself  to  other  pursuits, 
and  "  Matt "  Maloney,  who  claimed 
$1,000  as  his  share  of  the  Marathon 
Derby,  might  still  have  been  tending  bar 
had  he  not  decided  that  running  long 
distances  was  better  suited  to  his  capa- 
bility. 

Of  course,  the  boxing  ring  which 
claims  as  its  share  nearly  as  many  pro- 
fessional athletes  as  baseball,  offers  fully 
as  good  remuneration  to  its  best  men  as 
any  type  of  athletics.  It  is  well  known 
that  such  shining  lights  as  Jeffries, 
Burns,  Johnson,  Ketchel,  Nelson,  and 
others  whose  stars,  while  dimmed,  are 
not  forgotten,  such  as  Jim  Corbett,  Rob- 


ert Fitzsimmons,  and  Joe  Gans,  have 
made  fortunes  through  their  skill  with 
the  gloves.  Ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and 
even  forty  thousand  dollars  have  been 
won  in  time  that  is  counted  in  minutes 
by  these  men. 

Bicycling  and  Its  Incomes 

Bicycling  as  a  means  of  livelihood 
yielded  splendid  returns  ten  years  ago. 
When  tracks  were  spread  all  over  the 
country  from  coast  to  coast,  and  the 
wheel  craze  was  at  its  zenith,  there  were 
hundreds  of  professional  riders  to  race 
for  money,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  willing  to  furnish  it.  Tom 
Cooper,  Harry  Elkes,  Eddie  Bald,  and 
scores  of  others  reaped  splendid  harvests 
while  the  time  was  ripe.  Then  came  the 
automobile  and  the  bottom  dropped  out 
of  bicycling.  For  a  long  time  wheel 
racing  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  provided 
livings  for  but  a  limited  few. 

Of  late  a  change  has  slowly  been  tak- 
ing place.  Bicycling  as  a  professional 
sport,  it  is  said  by  authorities,  is  growing 
in  popular  favor  again.  Facts  seem  to 
bear  out  this  statement,  for  two  new 
tracks  have  been  built  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  an  elaborate  course  arranged  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  old  tracks  at  Newark, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Boston  were  con- 
stantly in  use  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. 

While  a  few  years  ago  there  were  but 
a  dozen  professional  riders  who  relied 
entirely  on  racing  for  their  support,  there 
are  now  nearly  sixty.  And  the  number 
is  growing  rapidly.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  predict  that  bicycling 
will  ever  regain  the  popularity  it  once 
held,  for  the  automobile  and  airship  have 
gained  too  strong  a  foothold.  But  it  is 
safe  to  say,  from  the  present  outlook,  that 
within  a  few  years  the  race  track  for  the 
wheel  will  offer  an  opportunity  for  live- 
lihood to  some  hundreds  of  young  men 
with  the  necessary  capabilities. 

Of  the  men  who  have  made  fortunes 
by  the  pedal,  and  who  are  still  earning 
substantial  incomes  through  it,  Floyd 
McFarland,  the  dean  of  professional 
riders,  stands  out  foremost.  McFarland, 
who  has  been  a  professional  rider  since 
1893,  has  earned  in  that  time  a  sum  of 
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money,  which,  if  saved,  would  enable  him 
to  settle  down  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
luxury. 

Then  there  is  Frank  Kramer,  cham- 
pion sprinter,  whose  earnings  as  a  racer 
have  purchased  an  interest  in  a  large 
lumber  and  real-estate  business.  Kramer 
is  reputed  wealthy,  and  as  a  man  who 
knows  him  put  it:  "I  would  not  be 
afraid  to  offer  Frank  $50,000  for  his 
fortune."  And  the  cycle  track  is  re- 
sponsible for  everything  that  Kramer  has. 
Both  McFarland  and  Kramer,  even  in 
these  comparatively  dull  times,  make 
about  $3,000  annually. 

Major  Taylor,  a  colored  man,  who 
for  years  was  the  marvel  of  the  cycle 
world,  is  another  whose  wheel  has  kept 
his  exchequer  well  supplied.  He  is  still 
riding,  and  though  the  money  is  not  so 
plentiful  and  easy  as  it  was  in  the  old 
days,  he  nevertheless  manages  to  put 
about  $2,500  a  year  in  his  jeans. 

James  Moran,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  who 
with  McFarland  won  the  six-day  race 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  last  winter, 
divided  a  purse  of  $1,500  together  with 
outside  sums  paid  by  tire  concerns  and 
bicycle  manufacturers  amounting  to  in 
all  nearly  $5,000  with  his  team  mate. 
This  included  bonuses  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  race.  The  six-day  racers 
pay  dearly  for  their  money,  however. 
The  other  leading  teams  in  these  heart- 
breaking contests  draw  from  $800  down 
to  $200  in  prizes. 

Bobby  Walthour,  the  pace  follower,  is 
worth  about  $40,000  which  he  has  made 
on  his  wheel,  and  the  late  Tom  Cooper 
earned  enough  at  the  game  to  purchase 
an  interest  in  the  Detroit  Electric  Light 
Company  and  die  rich.  Many  riders 
gave  up  the  track  when  interest  in  cyc- 
ling waned  and  turned  their  attention 
to  automobile  racing.  Barney  Oldfield 
was  one  of  these,  and  the  Wright  broth- 
ers, Orville  and  Wilbur,  went  one  bet- 
ter, and  resigned  as  amateur  tandem 
champions  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  under- 
take the  conquest  of  the  air. 

But  there  are  other  sports  that  are 
engaged  in  professionally  with  more  or 
less  good  returns  to  their  participants. 
Football,  as  a  professional  sport,  has  been 
tried  in  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Phila- 
delphia,   and    other   places.      It   thrived 


for  a  while,  but  was  never  a  real  suc- 
cess. At  the  present  time  it  is  supported 
in  some  of  the  smaller  towns.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  money  in  football  lies 
in  coaching.  Many  college  football  stars 
have  turned  their  attention  to  coaching 
after  graduation. 

Money  for  Teaching  Other  Men 

Fielding  H.  Yost,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  draws  an  annual  income 
from  that  institution  said  to  be  $5,000. 
Alonzo  A.  Stagg,  physical  director  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  annually  re- 
ceives a  sum  which  is  believed  to  be  as 
large.  The  latter's  duties  are  perhaps 
broader  than  those  of  the  average  man 
who  has  charge  of  a  college  football 
team.  He  governs  all  sports  at  that  in- 
stitution. Glenn  S.  Warner,  football 
coach  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  is 
reported  to  draw  between  $3,000  and 
$4,000  a  year. 

As  a  means  of  livelihood  coaching  is 
also  the  mainstay  in  professional  row- 
ing. Aside  from  this  phase  there  is  lit- 
tle but  side  betting  to  be  engaged  in  by 
the  oarsman  whose  object  is  money. 
Among  the  men  who  are  earning  sub- 
stantial incomes  by  teaching  college  stu- 
dents to  row,  is  Charles  Courtney,  of 
Cornell.  Courtney  from  an  interest  in 
a  shell  construction  company  and  his 
salary  from  the  university  reaps  an  in- 
come of  $7,000  yearly.  He  lives  in  a 
house  at  Ithaca  presented  to  him  in  ap- 
preciation of  his  efforts  as  a  coach. 

Ned  Hanlon,  of  Toronto,  who  at  one 
time  drew  a  salary  of  $4,000  for  coach- 
ing the  crew  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, began  his  career  as  an  oarsman 
when  a  street  "  arab  "  in  the  Canadian 
city.  At  his  death  he  was  in  possession 
of  $150,000  worth  of  prizes  won  in  his 
profession.  At  the  centennial  regatta  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  he  was  so  far 
ahead  in  the  single  sculls  that  he  ceased 
rowing  and  wet  his  head  with  a  sponge. 
And  again  in  a  race  in  Australia,  it  is 
said  that  he  ate  an  apple  after  leaving 
his  competitors  yards  behind,  and  then 
finished  a  winner  by  open  water.  James 
C.  Rice,  coach  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity crew,  receives  about  $3,500  for  his 
services,   and    James  A.   Ten   Eyck,   of 
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Syracuse,   gets   $5,000   for  six  months' 
work  with  the  Salt  City  oarsmen. 

To  the  young  man  who  decides  to 
make  athletics  his  profession,  another 
field  is  open  in  hockey  and  lacrosse. 
While  the  season  in  these  two  sports 
lasts,  the  salaries  paid  the  players  are 
even  greater  in  proportion  than  those 
received  by  baseball  stars.  As  profes- 
sional sports  these  two  games  are  largely 
confined  to  Canada.  Professional  hockey 
is  supported  in  Pittsburgh,  however,  and 
before  long  may  have  a  wider  scope.  At 
the  present  time  negotiations  are  under 
way  for  the  formation  of  a  league  that 
will  include  ten  cities,  four  in  the  Do- 
minion and  six  in  this  country. 

Some  of  the  Other  Ways 

Professional  hockey  and  lacrosse  find 
their  largest  financial  support  at  present 
in  that  portion  of  Canada  known  as  the 
silver  region,  near  Cobalt.  There  the 
miners  have  little  other  diversion  than 
these  games,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay 
large  sums  of  money  to  good  players  to 
join  their  respective  teams.  Hod  Stuart, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  hockey  players 
that  ever  wielded  a  curved  stick,  received 
enormous  sums  for  his  skill.  His  brother, 
Bruce  Stuart,  captain  of  the  famous  Ot- 
tawa seven,  received  ten  dollars  a  min- 
ute for  playing  in  a  championship  con- 
test between  the  Haileybury  and  Cobalt 
teams  last  winter,  and  Arthur  Ross,  an- 
other famous  hockeyite,  received  seven 
dollars  a  minute  for  playing  in  the  same 
game. 

During  the  so-called  "  off  season " 
these  players  work  at  many  and  varied 
occupations.     There   is  scarcely  one   of 


them  but  has  a  steady  vocation  to  fall 
back  upon  when  not  chasing  the  puck. 
Lacrosse  players  receive  sums  nearly  as 
large  for  their  services.  Many  of  the 
hockey  men  draw  salaries  in  responsible 
business  positions.  For  instance,  Ross 
is  manager  of  Spalding's  store  in  Mon- 
treal, while  Fred  Taylor,  one  of  the  best 
cover  points  in  the  game,  is  a  draughts- 
man employed  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. 

In  many  instances  these  positions  are 
secured  for  the  player  by  the  managers 
or  financial  backers  of  the  clubs  as  an 
added  incentive  to  enlist  the  services  of 
stars.  Here  again  is  shown  the  manner 
in  which  a  man's  athletic  prowess  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  If  he  had  ap- 
plied for  the  position  which  he  secured 
through  the  ability  of  the  men,  who  were 
desirous  of  using  him  in  an  athletic  way, 
to  "  pull  the  right  strings,"  he  would 
probably  have  had  to  start  at  the  bottom 
and  work  his  way  up,  if  he  could  have 
placed  himself  at  all. 

Golf  and  basketball,  as  professional 
sports,  while  widely  different  in  play, 
are  much  alike  from  a  financial  stand- 
point. They  may  be  included  in  the 
same  category  as  rowing  and  football. 
Coaching  is  the  main  source  of  revenue. 
All  golf  links  of  importance  have  "  pro- 
fessionals "  connected  with  them  whose 
duties  are  similar  to  those  of  coaches. 
Professional  basketball  is  played  in  Pitts- 
burgh with  some  success,  and  the  play- 
ers average  as  much  as  six  hundred  dol- 
lars for  a  season's  work.  In  other  cities 
it  is  also  played  to  a  smaller  extent. 

These  are  merely  chronicles  of  what 
some  men  have  done  in  athletics,  and 
what  man  has  done,  man  can  do. 


OLD  CRONK'S  GHOST 

BY  D.  R.  VAN  BUREN 


|ES,"  said  the  mate, 
"  ghosts  on  land  are 
|  generally  fakes — least- 
ways, I  think  so, 
though  some  landlub- 
ber spirit  sharp  might 
put  me  in  the  wrong  on 
this,  without  much  trouble.  But  at  sea 
it's  different.  There's  plenty  of  ghosts 
walking  about  the  tall  water  to-day,  and 
more  still  on  ships,  as  any  able-bodied 
will  tell  you,  with  names  and  dates  and 
no  extra  charge  for  the  thrills.  Some- 
times they  drop  on  you  most  unexpected 
like,  as  was  the  case  with  old  Captain 
Cronk,  of  the  clipper  ship  Morning 
Star  out  of  New  York  for  Bombay  in 
the  eighties.  I  was  on  board  of  that 
ship  as  second  mate  and  saw  the  whole 
thing  as  clear  as  I  see  you  now,  only, 
of  course,  the  light  wasn't  quite  so  good. 
"  It  happened  something  like  this. 
We  had  laid  out  to  catch  the  tail-end 
of  the  monsoon  and  use  it  for  a  pusher 
across  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  one  thing 
and  another  happened  to  that  cussed  ship, 
and  we  hit  the  region  a  mite  too  late. 
As  it  was,  the  old  hooker  rolled  about  in 
all  kinds  of  wind  except  the  right  one — 
the  monotony  being  varied  by  a  calm 
every  day  or  so. 

"  This  kept  up  until  the  old  man's 
temper,  or  what  was  left  of  it  after  the 
trouble  we'd  had — boiled  over  and  ran 
out  at  the  scuppers.  After  that,  a  cross 
between  a  starving  tiger  and  a  lunatic 
would  have  seemed  genial  and  gladsome 
alongside  of  old  Cronk. 

"  The  old  man  always  had  at  his  com- 
mand as  fine  a  flow  of  language,  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  lower  regions  and 
the  latter  end  of  man,  as  anyone  I  ever 
knew.  When  he  really  unburdened 
himself,  he  could  make  the  toughest 
packet  rat  between  New  Orleans  and 
Cathay  stiffen  up  and  gasp  for  breath. 
To  kind  of  balance  his  advantages  in 
this  respect,  he  was  shy  a  leg.     How  he 


had  missed  it  I  don't  know.  Some  said 
shark,  some  said  he  talked  too  fast  one 
day  so  that  his  language  piled  up  on 
the  deck  around  him  and  burned  his  leg 
off.  This  always  seemed  to  me  a  reas- 
onable and  likely  explanation,  so  we'll 
let  it  go  at  that. 

"  Now  after  we  had  been  plowing 
indiscriminate  furrows  for  some  weeks 
in  the  briny  deep,  with  the  thermometer 
so  high  we  had  to  send  a  man  up  into 
the  mizzen  crosstrees  to  take  the  read- 
ings and  no  prospects  of  getting  to  any 
place  in  particular,  it  began  to  look  as 
though  a  crisis  was  coming  on.  We  all 
felt  this.  No  man  could  take  on  in  that 
climate  as  old  Cronk  did  and  reasonably 
hope  to  make  his  moorings  safely. 

"  When  the  smash  did  finally  come, 
it  came  through  Guggins,  the  first  mate, 
a  long,  lean,  swarthy  Yank,  born  and 
raised  in  some  New  England  prayer- 
meeting.  He  was  only  about  seven  feet 
tall,  but  piety  was  eight  feet  deep  in 
him.  He  was  wide  across  the  shoulders, 
too,  but  doubled  over  like  and  hollowed 
out,  and  he  always  seemed  to  be  worry- 
ing about  some  one  else's  latter  end. 
Take  him  all  in  all  he  was  about  the 
most  melancholy  galoot  that  ever  boxed 
the  compass,  but  for  all  that  he  knew 
his  business  and  attended  strictly  to  it 
when  he  wasn't  praying  for  somebody's 
soul. 

"  You  can  easy  see,  things  being  as 
they  were,  how  the  old  man's  fuming 
and  damning  got  on  Guggins's  nerves. 
At  last,  he  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer, 
and  he  spoke  up  and  says  to  the  old  man, 
plain,  that  his  highly  lurid  and  figura- 
tive manner  of  speech  was  bringing 
down  the  wrath  of  God  on  the  ship  and 
if  he  didn't  take  a  double  reef  in  his 
lungs,  we  might  just  as  well  all  get 
ready  to  try  how  we  liked  a  place  that 
would  make  the  Indian  Ocean  seem  like 
a  cold-storage  plant.  He  was  careful 
to  explain,  at  some  length,  that  it  was 
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strongly  borne  in  upon  him  that  he  him- 
self would  be  a  happy  exception,  but  he 
could  only  fear  the  worst  for  the  rest 
of  us,  we  not  yet  being  made  vessels  of 
saving  grace,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

"  I  was  standing  alongside  looking  on 
when  Guggins  spoke  his  piece  and  I 
thought  something  would  happen.  It 
did.  Old  Cronk  seemed,  for  once,  posi- 
tively at  a  loss  to  find  just  the  right 
word  for  the  occasion.  But  he  found  it 
at  last — this  I  am  sure  of — but  what  it 
was  I  don't  know,  although  I  should 
like  to,  for  in  fetching  it  up  it  got  caught 
in  his  windpipe  somewhere  and  just 
choked  the  life  out  of  him.  At  least 
that's  the  way  it  looked  to  me,  though 
maybe  a  landlubber  of  a  doctor  might 
have  called  it  appleplexy,  or  some  such 
fancy  name.  He  flopped  down  on  the 
deck  and  his  old  wooden  leg  kept  rattling 
around  for  a  few  minutes,  but  kicking 
the  deck  did  him  no  good,  and,  when 
the  lumber  finally  ran  down,  there  was 
the  old  man  dead  as  nails  and  mad  as 
fury  that  he  hadn't  been  able  to  fire  his 
masterpiece  at  Guggins  before  passing  in 
his  checks. 

"  I  have  always  felt  glad  that  we  did 
the  right  thing  by  the  old  man — noth- 
ing hurried  and  unceremonious,  but  all 
regular  and  shipshape.  We  laid  him 
out  in  state  in  the  cabin,  and  kept  him 
until  just  before  sundown.  Then  we 
slid  him  overboard  with  a  length  of 
chain  wrapped  around  his  wooden  peg 
to  take  him  down  comfortably. 

"  Guggins  was  the  bright  particular 
star  of  that  occasion.  He  was  in  his 
element,  and  I  will  say  for  him  that 
for  a  fine,  rich  strain  of  eloquence,  dwel- 
ling strongly  on  the  unpreparedness  of 
the  deceased  and  the  shortcomings  and 
gloomy  outlook  for  the  survivors,  I  have 
never  heard  his  equal.  He  pumped  up 
such  a  fine,  old,  matured-in-the-wood 
brand  of  doctrine  and  handed  it  around 
with  such  a  liberal  hand  that  some  of 
the  old  shellbacks  in  the  back  row  were 
in  danger  of  getting  religion  and  need- 
ing rum,  but  he  dried  up  at  last,  before 
we  turned  into  an  experience  meeting, 
and  we  turned  to  about  our  business 
much  as  usual.  We  didn't  have  much 
spirit  left,  leastways  any  of  us  except 
Guggins,  who  looked  almost  happy,  and 


doped  around  the  ship,  talking  in  whis- 
pers like  we  was  afraid  of  waking  up 
the  old  man  and  starting  him  off  again. 

11  It  was  still  dead  calm,  but  dull  and 
coppery  looking,  with  a  smudge  all 
around  the  horizon  and  the  sea  looking 
black,  with  an  occasional  heave  coming 
from  nowheres  in  particular  and  boil- 
ing around  the  sides  of  the  ship,  which 
shook  and  squealed  like  a  rat  in  a  trap. 
The  night  shut  down  suddenly,  like 
the  lid  of  a  chest,  with  thick,  greasy 
clouds  coming  up  from  the  horizon  and 
sailing  away  overhead,  but  never  a  cat's- 
paw  down  below;  only  the  sea  kept 
coming  up  and  shaking  the  old  ship  and 
glowing  with  a  sickly  greenish  light  you 
could  almost  read  by. 

"  I  had  the  second  watch,  and  by  the 
time  I  went  on  duty,  a  bit  of  a  moon 
had  climbed  up  out  of  its  bunk  and  was 
doin'  its  best  to  illuminate  the  watery 
waste,  but  as  an  illuminator  of  wastes 
it  was  a  distinct  fizzle — just  a  slant  of 
light,  now  and  then,  between  the  clouds 
that  got  mixed  up  and  lost  in  the  phos- 
phorescence of  the  sea.  A  wall-eyed  cat 
could  have  seen  trouble  coming,  and  I 
was  feeling  as  fidgety  as  a  woman  at  a 
tea-party  with  her  back  hair  fetching 
away ;  so  when  the  watch,  who  had  gath- 
ered together  in  the  bows,  suddenly  set 
up  a  howl,  I  came  near  falling  overboard. 
There  was  no  fun  in  that,  however,  so  I 
just  stepped  forward  lively,  casually  help- 
ing myself  to  a  belaying  pin  on  the  way, 
in  case  I  should  have  any  explanations 
to  make  to  the  watch. 

"  I  found  the  whole  outfit  bundled  up 
solid  in  the  bows  and  leaning  up  against 
each  other  to  keep  from  sprawling  on 
the  deck.  They  were  all  looking  out 
along  the  bowsprit  and  shaking  and 
pointing,  and  never  noticed  me  when  I 
came  among  them.  Naturally,  I  looked 
out  too,  to  see  what  was  making  all  the 
disturbance,  and  there,  about  two  ca- 
ble lengths  away,  was  old  Cronk.  In 
the  flickering,  changing  light,  I  couldn't 
make  out  his  face,  but  it  was  the  old 
man  right  enough. 

"  I  could  see  his  head  topped  with  an 
old  cap  we  all  knew,  and  when  he  came 
to  the  top  of  a  wave,  there  were  his 
long,  bony  arms  waving  and  beckoning 
us  on.     When   I   first  caught  sight  of 
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him,  he  was  a  trifle  off  the  port  bow 
but  just  as  I  looked,  the  ship  turned 
slowly  on  her  heel  and  headed  directly 
for  him.  He  was  gliding  over  the  top 
of  the  sea,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
waves,  and  although  the  old  ship  slid 
forward  uneasily,  we  gained  nothing  on 
him,  he  moving  ahead  fathom  for  fathom 
with  us  and  the  ship  following  like  a 
dog  on  a  chain.  Meantime — and  this 
was  the  worst  of  it — with  every  heave 
we  could  hear  the  bit  of  chain  we  had 
tied  on  him,  rattling  and  banging  on  his 
wooden  pin. 

"  We  were  a  tough  enough  lot,  ordi- 
narily, but  I  don't  mind  admitting  that 
all  the  nerve  left  in  the  bunch  of  us,  run 
into  one,  wouldn't  have  amounted  to 
enough  to  drop  a  bad  nickel  in  the  plate 
at  prayer  meeting.  I  had  sense  enough 
left  to  keep  my  teeth  shut  and  the  rest 
acted  according  to  their  nature.  Some 
gave  a  bad  imitation  of  a  man  praying. 
Others  swore  much  more  easily  and 
natural-like — but  all  quietly,  as  though 
they  were  afraid  old  Cronk  would  hear 
them. 

"  How  long  this  might  have  kept  up  I 
don't  know,  but  suddenly  a  voice  just 
behind  us  spoke  up: 

"  '  When  you  fools  get  tired  of  gaping 
at  an  old  derelict  maintop,  with  some 
ends  of  rigging  flapping  'round  it,  per- 
haps you  will  be  kind  enough  to  step  to 
quarters.  We  have  still  a  slight  chance 
to  save  the  ship,  if  we  are  quick  about 
it.     Mr.  Jones,  your  place  is  aft.' 

"  It    was    (juggins,     not    mad,     but 


speaking  kind  of  tired-like  and  mourn- 
ful. We  looked  about  quick  and  there 
back  of  us  was  a  squall  coming  up. 
The  water  was  already  whitening  to 
windward  and  we  all  understood  now 
what  old  Cronk  had  been  trying  to  lead 
us  to  and  where  we  would  have  landed 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  Guggins.  It  was 
a  close  shave  as  it  was,  but  we  managed 
to  pull  through  with  the  loss  of  some 
rags  and  a  spar  or  two — and  that  was 
the  last  of  old  Cronk. 

"Was  Guggins  right?  Were  we 
fooled  by  an  old  maintop  floating  on 
the  waves?  I  don't  believe  it.  As  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  it  was  the  old  man, 
all  right,  getting  lonesome  and  looking 
for  company.  He  would  have  had  his 
way,  too,  only  for  Guggins  happening 
to  wake  up  and  balk  him.  Of  course, 
you  could  never  get  Guggins  to  admit 
the  truth. 

"  I  will  own  that,  as  a  seaman,  he  was 
all  there,  but  a  long  habit  of  prayer 
meetings,  contracted  in  early  youth,  had 
warped  his  mind  and  filled  him  with 
prejudices  so  that  he  was  really  in- 
capable of  taking  the  common-sense 
view  of  anything  outside  of  his  daily 
round  of  duty.  One  or  two  words  he 
let  drop  afterwards,  though,  made  me 
think  he  wasn't  so  durned  sure  of  the 
maintop  story  himself.  Anyway  I 
noticed  he  quit  the  sea  soon  after  that 
and  went  off  on  a  missionary  slant  some- 
where in  the  South  Seas.  If  the  natives 
turned  him  into  long  pig,  I'll  bet  they 
found  him  tough." 
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AFLOAT    ON    THE    PACIFIC 

BY  JOHN   R.  SPEARS 

The   Bloody  Trail  which   Marked  the  Course  of  the  English 
Buccaneers  from   the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Ocean 


T  was  a  curious  chain  of 
circumstances  that  first 
took  the  buccaneers 
afloat  upon  the  Pacific 
in  search  of  plunder 
and  glory.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Panama  the  buccaneering 
expeditions  were  insignificant  if  com- 
pared with  the  work  done  by  Morgan. 
Monsieur  Bertram  Ogeron,  governor  of 
Tortuga,  did,  indeed,  descend  on  Trini- 
dad Island,  and,  after  gathering  up  such 
portable  property  as  he  could  find,  he 
compelled  the  people  to  pay  a  ransom  of 
100,000  pieces  of  eight.  It  was  quite  a 
profitable  expedition,  but  not  otherwise 
interesting.  Late  in  1679,  however,  two 
British  captains  named  Richard  Sawkins 
and  Peter  Harris  made  a  dash  ashore  on 
the  Isthmus  that  in  its  courage,  enter- 
prise and  success  was  worthy  of  the 
greatest  of  the  buccaneer  leaders. 

Finding  themselves  near  Porto  Bello, 
they  landed  with  two  hundred  men  only, 
and  after  a  march  through  the  brush 
they  entered  the  town  by  night.  The 
inhabitants  were  taken  completely  by 
surprise,  and  fled  in  every  direction. 
The  buccaneers  remained  for  two  days 
and  two  nights,  and  then  went  away,  un- 
harmed, with  enough  plunder  to  give 
each  man  one  hundred  and  sixty  pieces 
of  eight. 

From  Porto  Bello  the  buccaneers 
sailed  to  the  Boca  del  Toro,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Isthmus.  Most  beautiful  wa- 
ters were,  and  are,  found  behind  this 
boca.  Moreover,  the  place  was  secluded, 
and  any  quantity  of  turtles  ("  the  pleas- 
antest  meat  in  the  world  ")  could  be 
found  there.  The  buccaneers,  being  no 
longer    welcome    at    Port    Royal,    now 


went  to  the  Boca  del  Toro  for  rest  and 
recreation  after  a  successful  raid. 

Although  in  a  place  where  every  pros- 
pect pleases  and  only  man  is  vile,  it  ap- 
pears that  Sawkins  and  Harris  were  dis- 
posed to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  the 
business  outlook.  "  They  knew  that  such 
strokes  of  good  fortune  as  this  at  Porto 
Bello  could  not  longer  be  looked  for  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  America,"  as  one 
buccaneer  historian  puts  it,  and  their 
thoughts  wandered  to  the  great  wealth 
to  be  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific, 
where  Drake  had  accomplished  such 
wonders.  But  such  thoughts  affected 
them  only  as  wolves  are  affected  by  the 
smell  of  sheep  in  a  well-built  barn.  It 
seemed  idle  to  dream  of  the  wealth  so 
far  beyond  reach,  for  no  ship  that  they 
could  obtain  could  carry  provisions  for 
a  voyage  through  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, and,  as  for  a  raid  across  the  Isth- 
mus, it  was  not  to  be  thought  of  by  this 
handful  of  men. 

But  while  lying  there  overhauling 
their  ships  a  number  of  other  buccaneers 
joined  Sawkins  and  Harris — a  notable 
company,  in  fact.  On  one  ship  was  Ba- 
sil Ringrose,  a  gentleman  adventurer, 
who  had  the  habit  of  keeping  a  diary. 
On  another  came  one  William  Dam- 
pier,  also  a  diary  keeper,  while  a  third 
ship  brought  Lionel  Wafer,  a  man  of 
similar  tastes.  All  three  of  these  new  ar- 
rivals published  in  later  years  books  tell- 
ing about  the  deeds  of  the  buccaneers, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  "  editing  "  that  they 
thought  necessary  to  save  their  necks 
from  the  halter,  the  books  were  among 
the  "  best  sellers  "  of  that  time.  In  fact, 
because  they  contained  stories  of  real 
life  they  are  in  demand  even  to  this 
day. 
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Another  man,  memorable  here,  who 
came  to  Boca  del  Toro,  was  not  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  books  written  by 
the  buccaneers.  But  if  he  lacked  fame 
there,  he  found  it  in  other  fields  of 
finance.  Born  in  Scotland,  he  began 
life  as  a  pack  peddler,  but  the  social  re- 
straints of  his  native  land  being  more 
than  he  could  endure  with  comfort,  he 
migrated  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
found  freedom  to  his  liking  within  the 
grasp  of  the  enterprising,  and  he  joined 
the  buccaneers.  But  where  the  bucca- 
neers squandered  their  "  purchases  "  he 
saved  his  until  he  had  a  good  working 
capital.  Then  he  returned  to  England, 
carrying  with  him  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  a 
broad  view  of  that  narrow  neck  of  land 
as  a  highway  for  commerce. 

Where  other  buccaneers  thought  only 
of  their  private  interest,  he  wished  to 
secure  this  highway  for  his  country's  use, 
and  he  became  known  to  fame  as  the 
founder  of  the  Scotch  colony  that  settled 
on  Caledonia  Bay.  He  would  have  se- 
cured the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the 
British  crown  forever  but  for  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
was  then  the  most  powerful  trust  in 
the  world.  When  his  Scotch  colony  had 
failed  he  founded  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  that  did  not  fail.  His  name  was 
William  Paterson.  The  thriving  New 
Jersey  city  of  Paterson  was  named  after 
him. 

Finally,  to  return  to  the  buccaneers  at 
Boca  del  Toro,  a  French  buccaneer  came 
into  the  harbor  with  important  news. 
He  had  been  among  the  Samballas  Is- 
lands, and  had  learned  that  the  Indians, 
who  in  other  days  had  killed  L'Olonois, 
had  become  friendly  to  the  buccaneers. 
They  had,  in  fact,  guided  him  in  a  raid 
upon  the  town  of  Chepo,  that  stood,  and 
still  stands,  near  the  Pacific,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Chepo  River.  And  when  he 
had  failed  to  take  Chepo,  they  had  of- 
fered to  guide  him  to  Tocamora,  a  town 
said  to  be  richer  than  Chepo.  But  Bour- 
nano's  failure  at  Chepo  had  made  him 
cautious.  He  had  only  eighty-six  men, 
all  told,  and  he  thought  the  force  insuf- 
ficient. So  he  told  the  Indians  that  he 
would  go  for  reinforcements  and  return 
within  three  months.    It  was  to  get  such 


reinforcements  that  he  had  come  to  Boca 
del  Toro. 

In  response  to  this  appeal  a  fleet  that 
included  nine  vessels  and  was  manned  by 
four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  men 
sailed  for  the  Samballas  Islands  on 
March  23,  1680. 

But  when  the  fleet  arrived  the  Indians 
objected  to  a  raid  on  Tocamora,  for  the 
reason  that  they  would  be  unable  to  find 
enough  food  for  so  many  men  along  that 
route.  They  therefore  suggested  a  raid 
on  Panama  instead. 

Panama  a  Magnet  and  a  Menace 

The  raid  thus  proposed  was  at  once 
the  most  desperate  and  the  most  allur- 
ing that  the  buccaneers  had  ever  consid- 
ered. For  Panama  had  been  rebuilt  on 
a  new  site  (the  present)  in  a  way  that 
was  supposed  to  make  it  absolutely  im- 
pregnable to  assault.  It  stood  on  a  pen- 
insula. It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high  and  ten 
feet  thick.  A  moat  cut  it  off  from  the 
land.  Shoal  water  prevented  ships  com- 
ing within  range  of  it  on  the  sea  side. 
An  ample  garrison  was  provided. 

Certainly  nothing  as  desperate  as  the 
attack  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
men  upon  a  city  of  that  kind  had  ever 
been  proposed  to  the  buccaneers.  But 
the  very  fact  that  the  city  was  thus  de- 
fended made  the  project  alluring  to 
many  of  the  buccaneers;  the  mere 
thought  of  swinging  a  cutlass  through 
such  streets  as  those  made  their  hearts 
leap.  And  then  the  wealth  of  the  new 
town  was  greater  than  that  of  the  old, 
for  the  Famine  Trust  and  the  Trans- 
portation Monopoly  were  intrenched  as 
never  before.  Indeed,  the  Panama  finan- 
ciers had  grown  rich  out  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  city.  For  the  new  city 
had  been  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
king,  and  they  were  the  contractors  who 
had  done  the  work.  Eight  churches  had 
been  erected  where  but  two  were  found 
in  the  old.  The  monasteries  were  nu- 
merous and  expensive.  The  homes  of 
the  smart  set  were  three  stories  high  and 
as  elegant  as  palaces. 

In  no  town  ever  built  in  the  Amer- 
icas, not  even  excepting  the  boom  towns 
on  the  plains  of  Kansas,  was  greater  ex- 
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travagance  shown  than  in  this  new  Pan- 
ama. When  the  commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  the  king  to  audit  the  accounts  had 
examined  the  bills  sent  in  for  the  build- 
ing of  this  new  Panama,  they  wrote  to 
the  contractors  to  ask  if  the  foundations 
of  the  city  had  been  laid  in  solid  gold  or 
in  silver  merely. 

There  was  still  another  reason  why 
some  of  the  buccaneers  were  eager  to  try 
Panama.  A  Spanish  ship  was  captured 
on  the  way  to  the  Samballas,  and  in  sev- 
eral letters  found  on  board  reference 
was  made  to  a  prophecy  then  current  in 
Europe  "that  there  would  be  English 
privateers  that  year  in  the  West  Indies 
who  would  make  such  great  discoveries 
as  to  open  a  door  into  the  South  Seas." 

As  the  British  buccaneers  discussed 
this  "  voice  out  of  heaven  "  and  the  walls 
and  the  wealth  of  the  city,  their  enthu- 
siasm rose  to  the  shouting  point.  But 
Captain  Bournano  and  Captain  Low,  an- 
other Frenchman,  with  their  crews — one 
hundred  and  eleven  men  all  told — drew 
aside.  The  simple  life  was  more  to  their 
taste. 

Alliance  with  an  "Emperor" 

Captain  Bartholomew  Sharp  was  now 
elected  commodore  of  the  buccaneers 
who  were  determined  on  the  raid.  One 
would  like  to  know  more  about  Sharp, 
for  Ringrose  speaks  of  him  as  a  "  sea 
artist  and  valiant  commander,"  while 
Wafer  and  Dampier  asserted  that  he 
was  a  "  Captain  in  whom  we  experi- 
enced neither  Courage  nor  Conduct." 
No  doubt  he  was  a  showy,  well-dressed 
man,  able  to  make  a  speech  on  occasion, 
and  perhaps  lead  a  charge  when  all  the 
circumstances  were  favorable;  but  of  the 
solid,  bulldog  grit  that  becomes  more 
aggressive  as  the  outlook  becomes  darker 
he  had  not  enough.  Instead  of  uniting 
the  buccaneers  into  a  compact  fighting 
force  when  union  was  most  needed,  he 
disrupted  them,  as  shall  appear. 

Nevertheless,  Sharp  did  one  thing  in- 
teresting. At  the  easternmost  island  of 
the  Samballas  he  met  a  powerful  chief 
named  Andres  or  Andreas,  whom  he 
treated  as  the  real  sovereign  of  the  Isth- 
mus, and  with  all  the  buccaneers  he  sol- 
emnly went  through  the  forms  of  en- 
listing in  the  service  of  this  "  emperor  " 


for  a  war  upon  the  "  Spanish  usurpers." 
And  when,  in  after  years,  the  British 
Government,  at  the  request  of  the  Span- 
ish, prosecuted  Sharp  for  piracy,  he 
pleaded  this  enlistment  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  what  he  had  done.  More  im- 
portant still,  in  dealing  with  this  Indian 
as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  land, 
Sharp  set  an  example  that  was  followed 
by  the  British  Government  for  years  af- 
ter— notably  after  our  own  War  of  the 
Revolution  and  on  the  Mosquito  Coast 
of  Nicaragua. 

After  making  the  treaty,  "  Emperor  " 
Andres  advised  his  new  allies  to  go  to 
Santa  Maria,  a  Spanish  town  on  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  before  attacking 
Panama.  The  long-headed  red  man  ap- 
parently wanted  to  try  them  on  a  small 
town  in  order  to  see  if  they  would  do 
better  than  Bournano  had  done  at  Chepo 
before  he  led  them  to  Panama.  And,  as 
the  buccaneers  were  a  fickle  gang,  they 
agreed  to  go.  The  stories  which  the 
Indian  told  them  of  seeing  gold  dust 
measured  at  Santa  Maria  by  the  half 
bushel  were  alluring  enough;  moreover, 
Santa  Maria  was  on  one  route  to  Pan- 
ama. 

Accordingly,  on  April  5,  1680,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-one  buccaneers  land- 
ed at  Caledonia  Bay.  Each  man  was 
armed  with  a  "  fusil,  pistol  and  hanger." 
Each  company  carried  flags,  red  being 
the  favorite  color,  though  two  flags  of 
solid  green  were  displayed  by  a  fighting 
Irishman  named  Peter  Harris.  Each 
man  carried  four  loaves  of  unleavened 
bread,  called  dough-boys.  Forming  in 
line,  soldier  fashion,  they  marched  away 
along  the  shore  of  Caledonia  Bay  and 
then  struck  up  a  forest-filled  valley  on 
the  route  that  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa 
had  followed  when  on  the  expedition 
that  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  Pa- 
cific, the  story  of  which  was  well  known 
to  some  of  the  buccaneers. 

The  first  camp  was  made  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  that  was  nearly  dry.  Here  the 
buccaneers  found  traces  of  gold  in  the 
stones  picked  from  its  channel.  Some 
Indians  who  came  to  the  camp  "  might- 
ily encouraged  "  them.  Two  days  later 
they  reached  an  Indian  settlement  ruled 
by  a  son  of  "  Emperor  "  Andres.  The 
Spaniards   called    this    chief   Bonete    de 
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Oro,  or  Gold  Cap,  because  he  wore  a 
crown  made  of  a  band  of  gold,  two 
inches  wide,  that  was  set  with  a  close 
row  of  nuggets  "  bigger  than  common 
pease."  The  gold  ornaments  worn  at 
his  nose  and  ears  were  also  of  enormous 
size.  Ringrose  describes  these  orna- 
ments in  detail,  and  then  tells  how  "  his 
queen  "  was  clothed  in  red  blankets,  had 
her  face  well  striped  with  paint  and  her 
neck  weighted  down  with  strings  of 
glass  beads;  after  which  he  adds  that 
"  these  Indian  women  are  very  free,  airy, 
and  brisk,  yet  withal  very  modest  and 
cautious  in  their  husbands'  presence." 

On  the  third  day  the  buccaneers  chose 
Captain  Richard  Sawkins  "  to  lead  the 
forlorn  hope  "  of  eighty  men  whom  he 
had  leave  to  choose.  It  was  an  honor 
he  had  earned  at  Porto  Bello,  but  it  cost 
him  his  life  later  on. 

On  the  tenth  of  the  month  the  expe- 
dition reached  the  head  of  canoe  naviga- 
tion on  the  Chuchunaque  River,  and 
seventy  of  them  went  afloat  in  dugouts 
provided  by  the  Indians.  Ringrose  was 
among  the  number,  and  he  says  they 
thought  they  were  to  have  a  pleasure 
trip  thereafter.  But  they  found  the 
river  obstructed  at  frequent  intervals 
by  fallen  trees,  over  which  they  were 
obliged  to  lift  the  heavy  dugouts,  stand- 
ing in  water  up  to  their  necks  very  often 
as  they  did  so.  And  there  were  sand 
bars  and  portages  across  which  the  dug- 
outs had  to  be  dragged. 

Culture  in  the  Camp  of  the  Pirates 

The  picture  of  these  men  in  their  rag- 
ged and  muddy,  but  always  picturesque, 
garments,  toiling  down  that  mountain 
torrent  is  most  interesting,  but  more 
memorable  still  was  one  feature  of  the 
scene  at  the  camps.  For,  as  Wafer  re- 
lates, "  Mr.  Richard  Gopson,  .... 
an  ingenious  Man  and  a  Good  Scholar, 
had  with  him  a  Greek  Testament,  which 
he  frequently  read  to  make  his  weary 
companions  forget  their  troubles."  Cul- 
ture and  crime  went  together  among  the 
buccaneers.  Every  man  of  them  could 
quote  Horace — as  far  as  to  say  Nunc  est 
bibendum,  at  least — and  that  many  of 
them  loved  books,  as  well  as  wine  and 
women  and  song,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 


At  the  Indian  villages  along  the  route 
the  buccaneers  were  all  kindly  treated, 
but  in  spite  of  this  they  became  not  a 
little  alarmed  as  the  days  passed  and 
neither  party  heard  from  the  other.  On 
Thursday,  the  thirteenth,  those  in  the 
boats  began  to  express  openly  the  fear 
that  the  land  party  had  been  murdered, 
and  that  they  themselves  were  to  be  be- 
trayed to  the  Spaniards. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
Lieutenant  J.  G.  Strain,  U.S.N.,  was 
ordered  to  make  a  survey  of  this  route, 
previous  to  our  Civil  War,  he  showed 
a  similar,  though  much  more  foolish,  dis- 
trust of  the  Indian  guides  he  had  se- 
cured, and  they  all  deserted  him ;  where- 
upon he  and  his  men  were  lost,  and  a 
number  of  them  died  of  the  hardships 
of  their  journey. 

While  the  buccaneers  were  alarmed, 
they  did  not  give  offense,  and  before  the 
day  was  over  the  two  parties  were  unit- 
ed on  a  tongue  of  land  between  two 
streams  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  San 
Miguel. 

The  next  morning  (April  14,  1680) 
the  Indians  provided  sixty-eight  canoes. 
For  these  the  buccaneers  made  oars  and 
paddles  (poles  had  been  used  hereto- 
fore), and  then  the  whole  company,  in- 
cluding quite  a  number  of  Indians,  em- 
barked for  Santa  Maria. 

At  midnight  they  landed  on  a  bank 
so  muddy  that  they  had  to  make  a  cor- 
duroy of  their  paddles  to  bridge  the  way 
to  solid  ground,  and  they  finally  camped 
for  the  night  within  striking  distance  of 
the  town,  which  they  intended  to  sur- 
prise at  daylight. 

At  dawn,  however,  the  beating  of 
drums  and  the  firing  of  muskets  at  the 
fort  awoke  the  buccaneers  to  the  fact 
that  the  Spaniards  were  alert.  They 
had  learned  that  the  buccaneers  were 
coming.  But,  undismayed  by  this  in- 
telligence, the  buccaneers  marched  forth, 
with  Sawkins's  forlorn  hope  in  the  lead, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  steady  fire  which  the 
Spaniards  opened,  they  charged  across 
the  open  ground,  tore  out  three  of  the 
logs  of  which  the  fort  was  composed, 
and  then  entered,  sword  in  hand.  Twen- 
ty-six of  the  Spaniards  were  quickly 
killed  and  sixteen  wounded,  when  the 
remainder,    save    a    few .  who    escaped, 
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surrendered.  An  excellent  palisade  fort, 
manned  by  two  hundred  and  sixty  sol- 
diers, was  actually  captured  by  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  eighty  men  without  firing 
a  shot;  for  the  fort  surrendered  before 
the  main  body  of  the  buccaneers  could 
get  to  it. 

"Emperor"  Andres's  Joke 

But  when  the  buccaneers  searched  for 
gold  dust  they  learned  that  the  Span- 
iards had  prepared  for  defeat  as  well  as 
defense — they  had  shipped  off  all  the 
dust  (three  hundred  pounds'  weight) 
three  days  before  the  buccaneers  ar- 
rived. 

It  is  apparent  that  "  Emperor  "  An- 
dres was  full  of  guile.  It  was  only 
through  his  Indians  that  the  Spanish 
could  learn  that  the  buccaneers  were 
coming.  He  had  told  the  buccaneers 
how  much  gold  was  stored  at  Santa  Ma- 
ria in  order  to  induce  them  to  attack 
the  town.  But,  foreseeing  that  too  much 
success  at  Santa  Maria  might  lead  the 
buccaneers  to  abandon  further  raiding 
at  that  time,  he  was  careful  that  they 
should  get  no  gold.  One  may  even  sup- 
pose that  he  warned  the  Spaniards  in 
order  that  the  fight  might  be  more 
deadly  on  both  sides.  That  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  slaughter  inflicted  on 
the  Spanish  is  certain.  As  soon  as  the 
buccaneers  granted  quarter,  he  and  his 
red  men  began  exterminating  the  Span- 
ish on  the  installment  plan — taking  one 
or  two  at  a  time  into  the  brush  by  stealth 
and  there  killing  them.  In  all  twenty- 
six  were  thus  slain  before  the  buccaneers 
learned  what  was  going  on.  And  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  while  the  buccaneers 
had  often  tortured  Spaniards  to  death 
with  every  manifestation  of  savage  pleas- 
ure in  their  work,  they  were  horrified  by 
this  slaughter  inflicted  by  red  men. 
"  As  soon  as  we  understood  their  barba- 
rous cruelty  *'  says  Ringrose,  "  we  hin- 
dered them." 

For  nine  days  the  buccaneers  had 
blistered  and  steamed  under  the  sun  by 
day  and  shivered  in  their  wet  garments 
by  night,  and  all  for  nothing.  Such 
luck  was  depressing,  even  to  a  happy-go- 
lucky  buccaneer.  It  was  so  depressing  to 
some  of  the  buccaneers  that  a  dozen  of 


them  turned  back  toward  the  Atlantic, 
in  spite  of  the  "  emperor's  "  offer  to  lead 
them  on  to  Panama  and  its  enormous 
wealth.  For,  while  men  like  Sawkins 
and  his  forlorn  hope  had  already  worked 
out  plans  for  a  cruise  that  should  gather 
the  wealth  of  Peru  as  well  as  that  of 
Panama,  not  a  few  of  the  gang  had 
hoped  to  go  home  with  a  few  half  bush- 
els of  nuggets  from  Santa  Maria.  Among 
the  latter  were  Captain  John  Coxon 
and  his  crew. 

The  growling  was  loud,  and  the  fact 
that  provisions  were  scarce  at  Santa  Ma- 
ria added  to  the  discontent.  But  Saw- 
kins  and  his  forlorn  hope  were  equal  to 
this  emergency,  and  they  found  help  in 
the  wily  Indian  chief.  First  of  all,  they 
elected  Coxon  commodore  in  place  of 
Sharp,  whom  they  deposed  without  cere- 
mony. Then  the  "  emperor  "  said  that 
he  would  raise  a  force  of  50,000  red 
men  to  help  in  the  assault  on  Panama. 

A  New  Man  at  the  Head 

This  offer  shows  his  guile,  for  he  could 
not  have  brought  a  thousand  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  buccaneers  accepted  his 
offer  in  good  faith.  Then  one  of  the 
Spaniards  who  had  been  saved  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Indians  by  a  narrow 
margin  (the  Indians  hated  him  because 
he  had  kidnaped  the  daughter  of  Bon- 
ete  de  Oro  and  held  her  as  a  slave)  came 
forward  and  said  that  if  they  would  ac- 
cept him  for  a  guide  he  would  lead  them 
not  only  through  the  gates  of  Panama, 
"  but  even  to  the  very  door  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Panama's  bedchamber,"  where 
they  should  take  that  official  "  by  the 
hand  and  seize  both  him  and  the  whole 
city  "  before  the  inhabitants  could  dis- 
cover them.  All  this  gave  new  courage 
to  the  discontented,  and  with  that  a 
new  era  in  buccaneer  history  was  at 
hand. 

Moored  along  the  river  bank  at  Santa 
Maria  were  thirty-six  dugout  canoes  of 
various  sizes,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  largest  was  able  to  carry 
thirty-two  men,  while  the  smallest  was 
twenty  feet  long  by  less  than  eighteen 
inches  wide.  Similar  canoes  can  be  seen 
at  the  market  place  in  Panama  now,  and 
they  are  about   the  crankiest  boats   the 
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world  affords.  The  average  seaman  of 
that  day,  even  if  more  than  usually  reck- 
less, would  have  thought  such  a  flotilla 
dangerous  when  loaded  with  the  three 
hundred  and  odd  men  of  his  horde,  even 
for  river  navigation.  But  on  April  17th 
the  buccaneers  embarked  in  those  dug- 
outs, let  their  prisoners  make  shift  with 
rafts  to  escape  the  Indians,  paddled 
down  across  the  gulf  with  a  few  Indians 
as  pilots,  and  then  boldly  headed  away 
across  the  outside  water  toward  Panama, 
all  hoping,  and  some  praying,  that  they 
might  speedily  fall  in  with  a  Spanish 
man-o'-war. 

In  courage  and  enterprise  the  buc- 
caneers were  never  surpassed,  but  the 
passage  toward  Panama  was  made  in  the 
utmost  disorder.  The  swifter  canoes 
hurried  on  leaving  the  slow  behind. 
Ringrose  and  four  other  men,  who  were 
in  the  smallest  canoe,  were  left  so  far 
behind  that  they  lost  their  way  and  with 
difficulty  rejoined  the  main  body.  Later 
this  canoe  and  another  were  turned  over 
in  a  squall.  No  lives  were  lost,  but  seven 
of  the  buccaneers  lost  their  arms.  Com- 
modore Coxon,  who  was  in  a  large  canoe, 
got  alongside  a  small  Spanish  merchant- 
man, but  through  some  mismanagement 
let  it  escape  and  go  splashing  away  like  a 
scared  duck  to  carry  to  Panama  the  news 
that  the  buccaneers  were  coming. 

Still  no  serious  disaster  befell  the  reck- 
less company.  Among  the  islands  larger 
canoes  were  found  and  taken  in  place  of 
the  little  ones.  Then  a  merchantman 
was  captured  and  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-seven of  the  buccaneers  were  placed 
on  board  under  Captain  Sharp.  This 
ship  had  carried  the  main  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Panama  to  a  point  on  the 
coast  from  whence  a  raid  on  the  Cimar- 
rones  was  to  be  made,  and  it  was  learned 
afterwards  that  if  the  buccaneers  had 
made  a  swift  dash  on  Panama  as  soon  as 
they  got  this  ship,  and  had  timed  their 
arrival  so  as  to  arrive  at  night,  they 
might  have  entered  the  city  almost  un- 
opposed. But  Sharp  went  cruising 
among  the  islands  in  search  of  supplies, 
regardless  of  the  main  object  of  the  ad- 
venture, and  when  two  other  smaller 
merchantmen  were  captured  and  manned 
their  crews  also  steered  away  on  a  simi- 
lar errand.     Only  the  men  in  the  dug- 


outs who  were  obliged  to  use  oars  and 
paddles  held  a  fair  course. 

So  it  happened  that  these  men  in  the 
dugouts  were  the  first  to  arrive  within 
view  of  the  city — just  before  sunrise  on 
the  morning  of  April  23d.  There  were 
five  canoes,  carrying  thirty-six  men,  in 
the  flotilla,  but  a  big  dugout  with  thirty- 
two  more  was  not  too  far  away  astern. 
At  the  anchorage  off  the  city  they  could 
see  five  large  galleons  and  three  barcos 
de  la  armadilla,  which  were  little  war- 
ships much  liked  by  the  Spaniards.  Dur- 
ing the  previous  day  the  Spaniards  had 
learned  that  the  buccaneers  were  coming, 
and  had  hastily  fitted  out  the  three 
barcos  to  exterminate  them. 

A  "Race  War" 

Don  Jacinto  de  Barahona,  high  ad- 
miral of  the  Pacific,  was  in  command  of 
the  squadron,  and  his  flag  was  hoisted 
on  a  ship  manned  by  eighty-six  volun- 
teers, the  pick  of  the  trained  white  fight- 
ing men  in  the  city.  The  second  ship 
was  manned  by  seventy-seven  picked  ne- 
groes —  presumably  reclaimed  Cimar- 
rones — under  the  command  of  a  stout 
Andalusian  named  Don  Francisco  de 
Peralta.  In  the  third  ship  were  sixty- 
five  mulattoes  under  Don  Diego  de 
Carabaxal.  The  little  ships  had  been 
fitted  out  instead  of  the  large  ones  be- 
cause they  were  at  once  swifter  and 
handier,  and  they  were  manned  in  that 
curious  fashion  in  order  to  excite  emula- 
tion through  race  prejudices. 

As  soon  as  the  buccaneers  were  seen  the 
Spaniards  weighed  anchor,  spread  their 
sails  before  a  growing  breeze  and  came 
down  with  the  foam  piled  high  under 
their  bows — two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  men  in  ships  well  armed  with  can- 
non, to  meet  sixty-eight  men  in  heavy 
log  canoes,  and  armed  with  muskets.  But 
instead  of  flying  before  such  tremendous 
odds  the  buccaneers  dipped  their  paddles 
deep  into  the  water  and  went  rolling  and 
plunging  over  the  waves  to  meet  the 
Spanish  halfway. 

As  the  opposing  forces  came  together 
the  Spaniards  thought  to  crush  the  canoes 
under  water  by  broadsides  fired  right 
and  left,  and  Don  Diego  de  Carabaxal, 
who  was  in  the  lead,  chose  for  his  own 
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two  of  the  -canoes  that  had  separated 
somewhat  from  the  others.  But  Sawkins 
and  Ringrose  were  in  those  two  canoes, 
and,  before  the  Spaniard  could  bring  his 
guns  to  bear  they  dashed  in  alongside 
where  nearly  all  the  shot  flew  high  above 
their  heads.  Four  men  were  wounded, 
and  Sawkins's  canoe  was  disabled,  but 
the  buccaneers,  in  spite  of  the  tumble  of 
the  sea,  fired  back  with  such  deadly  effect 
that  Don  Diego  "  was  not  quick  in  com- 
ing about  "  to  try  the  same  maneuver 
over  again.  In  fact,  he  went  on  until 
out  of  range. 

Seeing  how  Don  Diego  had  fared, 
and  that  the  whole  buccaneer  flotilla, 
including  the  big  dugout  carrying  thir- 
ty-two men,  was  concentrating  around 
the  disabled  canoe,  the  Spanish  admiral 
sailed  in  to  accomplish  what  Carabaxal 
had  failed  to  do.  But  the  buccaneers 
closed  on  him  as  they  had  done  upon  the 
other  ship.  At  the  first  volley  they  fired 
and  killed  the  man  at  the  tiller,  cut  the 
main  sheet  and  one  of  the  main  braces. 
A  minute  later  the  ship  came  up  into  the 
wind  and  caught  her  sails  flat  aback. 
Then  the  buccaneers  gathered  under 
both  quarters,  and  while  some  of  them 
handled  the  canoes  the  others  main- 
tained a  most  deadly  fire,  taking  par- 
ticular care  to  kill  every  man  that  tried 
to  reach  the  helm. 

Captain  Peralta  was  soon  seen  coming 
to  the  relief  of  his  admiral,  but  Sawkins 
jumped  into  the  largest  of  the  canoes, 
paddled  up-wind,  and  grappling  Peralta's 
ship,  climbed  over  the  rail.  At  the  same 
time  Carabaxal,  in  response  to  frantic 
signals  from  the  admiral,  came  racing 
back,  but  Ringrose  with  two  of  the 
smaller  canoes,  went  to  meet  him,  and 
killed  so  many  of  his  men  that  he  squared 
away  and  fled  so  far  that  he  disappeared 
altogether  from  this  history. 

Turning  back  to  the  admiral  once 
more  Ringrose  now  drove  his  canoe  close 


under  the  stern  of  the  ship  and  wedged 
up  the  rudder  so  that  it  could  not  be 
moved.  A  little  later  the  admiral  and 
his  chief  pilot  were  shot  down,  and  then 
the  crewT,  having  no  one  to  encourage 
them,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
begged  for  quarter.  Captain  Coxon  took 
charge  of  the  ship,  while  Ringrose,  after 
putting  some  wounded  men  on  her  deck, 
hurried  with  his  own  and  another 
canoe  to  the  aid  of  Sawkins. 

For  while  Sawkins  had  made  three 
most  determined  efforts  to  carry  Peral- 
ta's ship  by  boarding  her,  the  negro 
crew  had  met  him  with  such  pluck  that 
he  had  been  driven  back  to  his  canoe  at 
each  attack.  In  fact  the  negroes  had 
proved  themselves  the  best  fighters  in  the 
Spanish  squadron,  and  it  was  going  hard 
with  Sawkins.  The  first  volley  that 
Ringrose  fired,  however,  set  off  a  jar  of 
powder  under  the  poop  deck  of  the  ship 
and  knocked  a  number  of  the  crew  into 
the  sea.  Peralta  with  unsurpassed  cour- 
age leaped  overboard  and  was  helping 
such  of  his  men  as  were  afloat  to  regain 
the  deck,  when  another  jar  of  powder 
was  exploded  by  the  buccaneer  fire,  and 
under  the  smoke  of  this  explosion  Saw- 
kins climbed  over  the  rail  once  more  and 
swept  the  deck. 

The  total  losses  of  the  Spaniards  in 
this  battle  are  not  given,  but  out  of  the 
crew  of  eighty-six  on  the  admiral's  ship 
only  twTenty-flve  remained  alive  when  she 
was  surrendered,  and  of  these  but  eight 
were  fit  to  handle  arms. 

The  buccaneers  had  eighteen  men 
killed  and  twenty-two  wounded  of 
whom  more  than  half  died.  It  was  a 
heavy  loss;  few  frigate  duels  have  been 
greater.  But  the  buccaneers  had  crossed 
the  Isthmus  on  foot,  they  had  gone  afloat 
in  hollow  logs,  and  with  only  sixty-eight 
men  engaged  in  the  battle,  and  they  had 
captured  all  the  war  ships  they  needed 
for  a  cruise  upon  the  broad  Pacific. 


A  COLD  DAY  FOR  LIONS 

BY   B.   W.   MITCHELL 


VENING  had  settled 
down  over  Nixon's. 
So  had  the  mosquitoes, 
fe  We  lounged  around 
3gsfej|  the  fire  and  listened, 
for  there  is  always  good 
listening  at  Nixon's: 
those  splendid  men  of  his  live  so  much 
life  in  a  year  that,  to  think  of  anything, 
they  must  talk  of  it.  Then,  too,  Wild 
Bill  was  there,  and  Bill  is  never  taci- 
turn. The  talk  had  turned  to  hunting 
and  the  risks  and  excitement  of  it.  Bill 
had  the  floor. 

"  Goats,"  said  Bill  oracularly,  "  is 
easy.  Lions  for  me,  or  a  nice  hillside 
grizzly:  them's  the  real  nerve  testers." 

"  Them'll  do  for  you,  Bill,"  grinned 
Kelly,  a  whip-cord-muscle  giant  whose 
cool  bravery  on  the  winter  trail  and 
among  the  Selkirk  crags  is  famous  from 
Golden  to  Spuzzum.  "  You've  got  the 
sand  to  tackle  'em.  I  git  nervous. 
None  of  them  clawin',  bitin'  devils  for 
me.  Me  for  something  safer;  say  a 
three-thousand-foot  cliff,  tumblin'  down 
straightaway  from  a  foot-wide  ledge  o' 
slippery  ice,  and  your  timid,  shrinking 
wounded  billy-goat  skippin'  over  the 
snow  right  tow'ds  you  to  butt  you  in- 
to Kingdom-Come — and  you  with  a 
jammed  shell.  My  nerves  don't  git  be- 
yond that." 

"  Did  any  o'  you  fellows  ever  see  a 
mount'n  lion  loose  and  livin'  his  natur'l 
rampageous  existence?  "  asked  Bill,  turn- 
ing to  the  visitors  and  ignoring  Kelly  as 
unworthy  of  his  shafts. 

11  We  modestly  disclaimed  acquaint- 
ance with  all  such  dangerous  game. 

"  Well,  then,  just  let  me  gently  in- 
sinirate  that  you  have  the  one  critical 
moment  of  your  lives  before  you.  Boys, 
did  y'  ever  hear  me  tell  about  my  first 
lion?    And  I've  killed  a  few." 

11  Was  you  skeered,  Bill  ?  "  asked  one 
of  the  group. 

"  Skeered  ?  "  snorted  Bill.    "  Skeered  ? 


See  that?"  and  he  pointed  to  a  front 
tooth  broken  short  off.  "  That  tooth 
was  broke  that  selfsame  day.  They 
were  all  chatterin'  so,  it  knocked  agin' 
this  big  long  tusk  below  and  split  off 
clean.  Skeered?  I  seen  ol'  Bilzybub 
reachin'  a  great  clawed  paw  out  o'  the 
pit  itself  for  me,  and  all  the  time  a- 
fannin'  his  face  with  his  left  wing. 

"  'Twas  in  the  winter  of  '8o  and  I'd 
just  dropped  in  kind  o'  casual  among 
the  vacancy  out  here,  intendin'  to  go  on 
the  fur  line  up  Canoe  River.  Tender- 
foot? My  feet  wTere  that  tender  they 
growed  corns  all  over  both  heels  in 
three  days  among  the  devil's  clubs  and 
slash  outcrop.  Game  was  thicker  than 
fleas  on  Towser,  so  one  day  when  the 
beauteous  snow  was  layin'  some  thick 
and  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was 
full  of  quicksilver  water-ice,  I  loads  up 
an  old  ten-gauge  blunderbuss — you  can 
see  I  was  a  tenderfoot,  havin'  brought  a 
shotgun  out  here — well,  anyway,  I  loads 
her  up  with  some  fifteen  buckshot  and 
about  six  drams  of  rain-maker  powder, 
and  off  I  starts  after  fresh  meat. 

"  You  see,  pemmican  and  salt  pork 
was  goin'  back  on  my  tender,  civilized 
stomach  which  them  days  couldn't  han- 
dle no  ruder  diet  than  baked  beans  and 
cold  pie.  I'd  heard  talk,  too,  about  the 
relationhood  existin'  betwixt  pork  and 
the  cancer  priscilla,  and  I  hated  most 
everlastin'  to  git  the  hairs  out  of  the 
pemmican  between  my  teeth — pemmican 
them  days  bein'  fastened  together  with 
deer  hairs  like  good  quality  plaster. 
Nothin'  but  venison  'pealed  to  me;  so, 
as  I'd  seen  some  caribou  tracks  over 
tow'ds  the  mountains,  I  moseyed  off 
light  of  heart  and  a  deal  lighter  of  head. 
"  I  struck  the  caribou  track  all  right, 
and  I  was  fairly  slaverin'  at  the  lips 
with  thinkin'  about  the  tenderloin 
steaks  and  the  rib  roasts  and  the  fried 
liver  and  the  b'iled  tripe  and  the  ox- 
tail soup,  when  I  heard  a  screech  that 
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stiffened  me  into  a  base  relief  and  filled 
my  veins  with  blood  puddin'.  Green  as 
I  was,  I'd  heard  that  screech  before  out 
along  the  trap  line,  and  I  knowed  it  was 
a  lion  and  that  he  was  after  me.  I  also 
knowed  well  what  he  would  do  to  me 
if  he  got  me. 

11  The  first  idee  that  I  had  was  to 
shin  up  a  tree,  but  I  got  my  senses 
enough  to  know  that  wasn't  no  manner 
of  sense  nor  use,  them  magnified  yeller 
tom-cats  bein'  real  squirrel-like  and 
talented  when  it  comes  to  climbin'. 
Then  I  turned  around  and  run.  Run? 
I  just  created  distance.  In  the  first 
hundred  rods  I  passed  four  flyin'  fool- 
hens  that  a  hawk  was  chasin'.  I'd  look 
back  every  once  in  a  while,  and  there 
come  that  derned  tawny  bunch  of 
curves  hunchin'  his  back  and  leapin'  the 
drifts  mighty  graceful,  and  as  easy  as 
a  greased  kangaroo;  and  me  losin'  my 
wind  and  beginnin'  to  wabble  on  my 
snowshoes. 

"  When  I'd  plowed  along  nigh  to 
four  mile,  I  was  most  out  of  breath  and 
the  bird-o'-prey  was  lopin'  along  not 
twenty  rods  to  the  rear  purrin'  loud  and 
expectatious.  We  come,  me  and  him, 
me  leadin'  slightly,  in  among  some  big 
rocks,  and  I  made  for  an  overhangin' 
bowlder  with  a  fool  notion  I'd  back  up 
there  and  fight.  All  the  time  I  had  the 
old  ten-gauge  over  my  shoulder,  so  para- 
lyzed with  fear  I'd  forgot  I  had  it. 

"  Drippin'  from  this  overhangin'  bowl- 
der was  about  a  hundred-ton  weight  of 
icicle.  I  remember  thinkin'  that  if  the 
lion  left  a  piece  or  two  of  me,  that  icicle 
would  make  dandy  cold  storage  to  send 
them  pieces  home  to  mother.  All  this 
time  the  lion  was  still  gainin'  on  me  and 
purrin'  like  a  regiment  of  tabbies  at 
milkin'  time  and  lookin'  that  pleased  I 
could  see  his  smile  reflected  on  the  snow 
whenever  I  looked  around,  which  I  did 
intermittent.  When  I  got  to  the  bowl- 
der I  was  so  devilish  skeered  I  forgot 
to  stop.  I  hadn't  run  fifty  steps  farther 
when  my  foot,  bein'  already  some  tan- 
gled with  fatigue  and  overhasty  circu- 
lation, ketched  in  a  devil's  club  and  I 
fell  most  violent. 


"  I  heard  a  noise  like  thunder  as  I 
tumbled,  but  I  thought  it  was  the  lion 
roarin'  in  my  ear,  and  it  didn't  skeer  me 
none  extry.  The  powdered  snow  was 
all  down  the  back  o'  my  neck  and  up 
my  wrists,  stingin'  like  a  swarm  of  hor- 
nets, but  I  didn't  mind  it  much.  I  just 
says,  '  Good-by,  Bill,'  biddin'  myself 
farewell  quite  calm  and  rational.  Then 
I  waited  for  the  lion  to  scrunch  me.  I 
knowed  he'd  bite  the  back  of  my  neck 
first,  and  once  it  did  occur  to  me  to 
turn  over  face  up  just  for  a  joke  on  the 
lion,  but  I  didn't.  I  just  waited  and 
froze. 

"  No  lion  bit  me  for  about  an  eternity- 
and-a-half,  and  I  opened  my  eyes  kind 
of  believin'  he'd  swallowed  me  at  a  gulp 
and  I  hadn't  found  it  out  yet.  As  I  say, 
I  opened  my  eyes,  and  by  gosh,  boys,  I 
seen  snow;  and  nothin'  I'd  ever  seen  be- 
fore ever  looked  sweeter.  I  was  real  re- 
joiced. Then  I  begun  to  think  maybe 
I  was  like  them  drownin'  people  I'd 
heard  of  that  lives  a  whole  life  over  in 
a  minute  and  that  I  had  been  down 
about  the  thousandth  of  a  second  retro- 
spectin'  and  countin'  my  sins,  with  the 
lion  still  a-comin'. 

"  I  counted  ten  real  slow  on  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand,  and  then  I  sat  up.  By 
the  Great  Horn  Spoon,  boys,  right  at 
the  foot  of  that  bowlder  laid  the  lion 
under  two  ton  and  a  quarter  of  ice.  You 
see,  when  I  tripped  I'd  pulled  off  the 
old  gun  quite  accidental,  and  the  full 
charge  of  buckshot  had  hit  that  icicle 
right  at  its  base  and  jarred  it  loose,  and 
down  it  come  just  as  the  lion  jumped 
under  it.  He'd  ketched  the  whole 
lump. 

"  It  had  busted  his  vertybray  and 
there  he  was  stone  dead;  and  I'd  been 
layin'  there  so  long  waitin'  for  my  bite, 
that  the  rigger  mortice — so  I  heard  an 
undertaker  call  it  once — had  got  in  its 
work  all  over  him  'cept  just  the  tip  of 
his  tail  which  was  still  vibratin'  feeble, 
like  a  run-down  hairspring.  I  tell  you, 
boys,  this  here  lion  huntin' — but,  say, 
you  don't  happen  to  have  a  nip  of  fam- 
ily disturbance  anywhere  about,  do 
you?" 


GETTING  OVER  YOUR  VACATION 

BY  W.  R.  C.  LATSON,  M.D. 

How   to  Work   Effectively   After  Your  Summer   Rest  and   Rest  Sensibly  on  the 
Threshold  of  Your  Winter  Work 


WELL,  vacation  is  over.  You  reach 
home  late  Sunday  night  after  a 
tedious  and  depressing  car  or 
boat  ride,  and  you  find  that  you  are  a  little 
at  loggerheads  with  yourself  and  everybody 
else.  You  think  of  the  last  hand  shake  and 
envy  the  lucky  dogs  who  are  still  "  at  play." 
You  recall  the  last  hand  clasp,  that  long, 
lingering  one,  you  know;  and  what  you 
think  about  that  is  really  no  one's  business 
but  your  own — and  one  other's. 

On  Monday  morning  you  look  around, 
and  after  the  towering  peaks,  the  glisten- 
ing water,  and  the  brilliant  blue  sky  to 
which  your  eyes  have  become  accustomed, 
the  asphalt,  the  bricks,  and  the  mortar  seem 
disgustingly  drab  and  dingy.  If  there  is 
a  fellow  who  ever  returned  from  a  good 
vacation  and  didn't  have  a  large-sized 
grouch  for  a  day  or  two  that  fellow  is  a 
wonder. 

But  life  is  not  all  vacations;  we  live  in 
a  workaday  world,  and  in  the  words  of 
the  good  Book,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread."  The  sensible  vaca- 
tionist must  get  back  into  the  harness  of 
course  and  taste  again  the  joy  and  dignity 
of  work  well  done. 

First  of  all,  though,  he  must  "get  over 
his  vacation."  I  don't  mean  physically,  of 
course;  for  the  added  health  and  strength, 
the  lighter  step,  and  the  brighter  eye — 
these  he  should  keep  as  long  as  possible. 
I  hope  before  I  finish  to  say  something  that 
will    help    him    to    keep    them    long. 

By  getting  over  the  vacation  I  mean,  in 
the  first  place,  to  stop  sighing  for  things 
impossible — those  sails  on  the  moonlit  lake, 
those  arduous,  splendid  climbs  to  the  sum- 
mit, those  moonlight  chats.  It  was  all  good 
while  it  lasted,  but  now  vacation  is  over, 
and  we  are  down  to  serious  business.  Don't 
forget    that    your    physical    environment,    to 


use    a    bit    of    scientific    jargon,    is    entirely 
changed   since  your  return  to  town. 

The  same  may  be  said  for  your  habits. 
The  long  walks,  the  impromptu  baseball 
games  (in  which  the  "rubes"  made  you 
look  like  schoolboys),  the  farm  work  in  the 
field,  and  the  interminable  rows  under  the 
broiling  sun — all  these  were  possible  on 
your  vacation  where  you  had  nothing  much 
to  think  of  and  no  anxiety  or  responsibility. 
But  they  would  be  unwise,  injurious,  im- 
possible here  in  town,  where  nine  tenths  of 
your  energy  is  spent  in  persuading  a  reluc- 
tant buyer  that  you  have  the  only  right 
goods  at  the  only  right  price,  or  in  trying 
to  induce  a  class  of  sixty  or  so  adolescent 
barbarians  (who  are  also  suffering  from 
the  post-vacation  state,  and  therefore  quite 
as  badly  off  as  you)  that  the  result  of  a 
certain  algebraic  monkey  shine  equals  "  the 
square  of  the  first,  plus  twice  the  product 
of  the  first  by  the  second,"  etc.,  etc. 

Country  Diet  After  Vacation 
Nor  can  you  when  in  town  and  at  work 
absorb  the  pumpkin-pie  breakfast  and  the 
"  three  square  meals  "  with  which  the  farm- 
house table  was  garnished — or  desecrated. 
Then  all  your  vital  energy  was  in  your 
body  —  in  the  so-called  vegetative  func- 
tions; now  you  are  subject  to  mental  strain 
and  anxiety,  and  the  vegetative  functions 
cannot  command  that  undivided  nerve  serv- 
ice which  they  enjoyed  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
bungalow.  So,  both  as  regards  bodily  ex- 
ercise and  the  food  taken,  the  man  or  woman 
just  returning  from  a  vacation  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  actual  facts  in  order 
that  he   or    she    may   act   accordingly. 

As  to  exercise,  the  first  thing  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is  that,  while  bodily  exercise  is 
quite  as  important  to  the  person  returning 
to    town    after   vacation    as    it    was    in    the 
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mountains  or  at  the  seashore,  there  is,  for 
the  man  or  woman  doing  hard  mental  work, 
less  vital  power  left  to  support  that  ex- 
ercise. So  instead  of  the  arduous  physical 
performances  of  the  summer,  the  returned 
vacationist  should  take  moderate  walks,  the 
length  depending  upon  his  or  her  strength, 
and  practice  such  games  as  tennis  in  mod- 
eration  or   golf. 

In  addition  to  these,  and  in  order  to 
counteract  the  bad  effects  of  indoor  living, 
carbon-dioxide-laden  air,  and  the  cramped 
attitudes  demanded  by  most  practical  oc- 
cupations, it  would  be  well  to  spend  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  night  and  morning  in 
special  muscular  movements  and  breathing 
exercises.  The  general  results  of  the  ex- 
ercises when  properly  practiced  are  many. 
First  of  all  the  body,  cramped  and  collapsed 
by  long  bending  over  desk  or  work  bench, 
is  uplifted  and  expanded,  thus  stimulating 
the  action  of  the  vital  organs — the  heart, 
lungs,   stomach,    liver,   and   intestines. 

Through  improved  action  of  the  heart, 
the  great  regulator  of  the  blood  circula- 
tion, that  all  important  fluid,  the  blood, 
instead  of  loitering  sluggishly  along  its 
course,  is  "  pumped  up "  until  it  whirls 
along  at  its  normal  speed — seven  miles  an 
hour. 

Moreover,  by  reason  of  the  deeper  breath- 
ing the  lungs  act  more  freely,  which  means 
that  the  blood  gets  much  more  oxygen  from 
the  air  and  disposes  of  its  load  of  body 
poisons  far  more  rapidly  and  in  greater 
quantities.  Lastly,  the  other  blood-cleans- 
ing organs,  the  skin,  the  liver,  and  the  kid- 
neys, are  also  stimulated  to  greater  activity. 
All  this  can  be  accomplished  by  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  of  daily  bodily  exercise. 

What  Exercise  is  Best? 

Now  as  to  the  best  exercises  for  this 
purpose:  they  are  undoubtedly  those  which 
I  invariably  recommend  and  prescribe — 
stretching,  deep  breathing,  rhythmical 
breathing,  and  relaxing.  These  exercises 
are  extremely  simple  and  are  free  from 
any  effort  of  mind  or  body,  but  their  effects 
are    salutary   and    far-reaching. 

First  try  this:  Stand  easily,  take  a  full 
breath,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  arms. 
Then,  holding  the  breath,  stretch  firmly 
toward  the  ceiling,  imitating  the  action  of 
an  ordinary  yawn  accompanied  by  a  stretch. 
After    a    few    moments    of    firm    stretching 


relax  the  muscles,  lower  the  arms,  and  ex- 
hale the  breath.  Exactly  how  you  do  this 
matters  little.  You  can  vary  it  in  any  way, 
stretch   in   any  direction   that   suits. 

After  a  dozen  of  such  deep  yawns,  try 
the  swinging  breath.  Inhale  the  breath, 
swinging  the  arms  straight  up  in  front  of 
you  until  they  are  over  the  head,  and  ex- 
hale as  they  come  down.  Do  this  quite 
rapidly  and  with  as  much  ease  and  swing 
as  possible.  It  is  the  ease  that  counts.  To 
do  it  stiffly  and  laboriously  will  interfere 
with  the   beneficial    results    aimed   at. 

The  best  way  to  relax  is  to  remove  most 
of  the  clothing,  lie  flat  on  the  floor,  and 
roll  over  and  over  first  in  one  direction 
and    then    the    other. 

Another  exercise  which  will  be  found  of 
great  value  in  resting  and  relaxing  cramped 
muscles  is  the  following:  Stand  easily  with 
feet  slightly  apart.  Exhale  the  breath  in 
a  gentle  sigh,  at  the  same  time  letting  the 
head  fall  limply  forward  on  the  chest.  Now 
allow  the  neck  and  body  to  follow  the 
movement,  while  the  arms  hang  loosely  at 
the  sides.  Bend  lower  and  lower  until  the 
hanging  finger  tips  are  near  the  floor. 

Then,  without  holding  the  position,  at 
once  begin  to  straighten  up  until  the  erect 
position  has  been  regained.  In  this  ex- 
ercise it  is  important  that  the  knees  should 
be  held  firmly  back,  but  in  all  other  respects 
the  muscles  are  entirely  relaxed.  The  less 
effort  made,  the  better  will   be   the   results. 

Eating  and  Working 

Regarding  food  and  diet  for  the  returned 
vacationist  I  have  only  to  reiterate  the  sug- 
gestion made  above  that  the  heavy  feeding 
possible  during  the  active,  outdoor  life  of 
the  farm,  the  bungalow,  or  the  camp  is 
quite  inappropriate,  even  dangerous,  to  the 
man  or  woman  doing  sedentary  or  indoor 
work  in  the  shop  or  office. 

Let  the  diet  be  light  and  simple.  Re- 
member that,  as  a  rule,  two  meals  are 
better  than  three.  If  you  are  hurried,  an- 
gered, or  excited,  simply  postpone  your  meal 
until  you  have  regained  your  reason.  At 
meal  times  you  should  drink  little  or  noth- 
ing, but  between  the  meals,  especially  on 
rising  and  retiring,  you  should  drink  freely 
of  pure  water — and  the  only  pure  water  is 
distilled  water. 

As  regards  work  there  is  always  a  danger 
of    going   to    one    or    the    other    of    two    ex- 
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tremes.  One  I  have  mentioned — dawdling 
and  dreaming.  The  other  extreme  of  work, 
work  that  is  done  in  an  excited,  strained, 
and  erratic  spirit,  is  equally  dangerous  to 
the  person  and  equally  futile   as  to   results. 

So  take  up  your  work  quietly,  avoiding 
any  more  of  rush  and  hurry  than  the  con- 
ditions require.  Take  a  week  to  get  into 
training,  as  it  were,  just  as  you  would  for 
the  hundred  yard  dash  or  the  high  jump. 
Before  the  end  of  that  period  you  will 
have  found  the  right  pace  and  be  doing  far 
better  work  than  could  possibly  have  been 
the  case  had  you  crowded  at  the  start. 

In  the  matter  of  rest  and  sleep  we  find 
very  often  that  the  abrupt  change  from 
the  freedom  and  activity  of  the  vacation, 
the  profound  quiet  and  darkness  of  the 
nights,  to  the  twenty-four  hour  hurly-burly 
of  town  makes  rest  and  sleep  difficult  if 
not  impossible.  The  best  remedy  I  can 
suggest  for  this  is  the  practice  of  the  relax- 
ing exercise  described  above,  together  with 
a  generally  sensible  life  and — patience. 

To  prowl  about  seeking  the  ambiguous 
"  recreation "  of  excitement  is  unwise  and 
even  injurious.  The  musical  farce  comedy 
may  be  ever  so  good,  but  it  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  a  substitute  for  normal  rest. 
For  one  who  finds  it  hard  to  sleep  amidst 
the    heat    and    noise    of    the    city    a    suit    of 


pyjamas  in  his  own  quarters,  a  pitcher  of 
ice  water,  and  a  good  novel  are  far  more 
quieting  and  conducive  to  comfort  and  self- 
toleration  on  that  most  crucial  of  all  oc- 
casions— "  the  next  morning." 

At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  question  of  recreation  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  on  re- 
turning from  vacation  but  at  all  other  times. 
In  one  of  the  wise  old  saws  we  are  told 
that  "  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy,"  and  there  is  a  strong  suggestion 
of  truth  in  the  proverb.  To  come  home  and 
buckle  down  to  work  immediately  without 
the  blessed  relief  of  recreation  cannot  but 
lead    to    dullness,    disgust,    and    inefficiency. 

So  the  returned  vacationist  should  not 
forget  that  while  in  town  his  need  of  recre- 
ation is  as  great,  greater  in  fact,  as  it  was 
when  he  was  outing.  And  what  kind  of 
recreation  should  he  take?  That,  of  course, 
depends  upon  circumstances — his  surround- 
ings, his  inclinations,  and  the  amount  of 
time  at  his  disposal.  To  one  man  a  game 
of  chess  is  a  recreation ;  another  abhors 
chess,  but  derives  much  enjoyment  from  a 
long  walk,  or  from  a  discussion  of  Ibsen's 
plays.  In  any  case,  whatever  be  his  choice, 
the  returned  vacationist  should  not  neglect 
the  matter  of  wholesome  and  frequent  recre- 
ation. 


TRAIL    CACHES    AND    CAMP   HIDING 

PLACES 

BY    DAN    BEARD 


THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
Wanderlust  works  in  our  hearts 
and  minds  and  the  Red  Gods  call 
us  to  the  woods.  Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  permanent  camps  of  their 
own  are  making  plans  for  improvements 
and  new  conveniences  in  their  shacks ; 
others  are  studying  the  outfitters'  catalogues 
and  reveling  in  tump  straps,  duffle  bags, 
rods,  guns,  and  ammunition,  and  holding 
lengthy  discussions  on  the  proper  foot  gear 
for    the    trail. 

One    of    the    most    essential    things    in    a 


permanent  camp  is  a  secure  place  or  store- 
room, where  the  surplus  duffle  may  be 
packed  away  with  safety  and  the  reserved 
supply  of  grub  be  stowed  with  no  danger 
from  four-  or  two-footed  marauders.  In 
the  real  wilderness  there  is  little  danger 
from  human  thieves,  but  on  much-traveled 
trails,  roads,  or  paths,  where  people  fresh 
from  the  cities  or  towns  often  pass,  it  is 
not  safe  to  leave  your  goods  unguarded. 
A  watchman  for  such  a  place  is  imprac- 
ticable, but  a  small  room  may  be  partitioned 
off  at  one  side  or  corner  of  the  shack,  so  as 
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to  give  no  outside  indication  that  it  is  there. 
Such  a  secret  room  is  much  safer  than  locks 
and  bars;  that  is,  from  human  depredations. 
But  there  are  the  red  squirrels,  the  flying 
squirrels,  the  various  varieties  of  wood  and 
field  mice,  and  the  porcupines,  any  one  of 
which  will  take  great  pleasure  and  delight 
in  destroying  all  goods  and  chattels  within 
their   reach. 

I  have  seen  sleds  and  snowshoes  utterly 
ruined  by  the  great  Northern  hare.  All  the 
animals  named  are  gnawers  and  their  chisel- 
like teeth  find  little  difficulty  in  making 
a  passageway  through  ordinary  partitions, 
boxes,  and  barrels.  But  if  your  storeroom 
is  lined  with  tin,  it  will  keep  these  "var- 
mints "    out. 

Should  your  supply  of  old  tin  cans  not  be 
sufficient  to  line  the  whole  receptacle  with 
metal,  you  can  line  all  the  corners  and  the 


inside  edges  with  pieces  of  the  tin  can, 
which  have  been  hammered  out  flat,  because 
every  sort  of  rat  and  all  of  the  gnawing 
tribe  seek  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and 
make  their  holes  at  the  corners  and  edges. 
I  doubt  if  anyone  ever  saw  a  rat  hole 
through  the  middle  of  a  board  or  in  the 
middle  of  a  floor.  For  this  reason  the  ordi- 
nary trunk,  on  account  of  its  metal  corners 
and  edges,  is  usually  proof  against  the  at- 
tacks  of   mice   and    squirrels. 

If  you  are  building  a  new  shack  or  per- 
manent camp,  and  send  the  material  into 
the  woods  for  that  purpose,  by  all  means 
add  to  your  list  enough  sheet  tin  to  line 
your  storage  closet.  I  have  never  known 
moths  to  attack  even  woolen  goods  left  in 
the  woods,  and  I  have  known  of  woolen 
shirts  hanging  unprotected  for  two  or  three 
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THE    BELMORE    CACHE    WITH    THE    GRUB 
IN    BOXES. 


TWO-LOG    CACHE    WITH    TARPAULIN 
COVERING. 

seasons  without  having  a  single  moth  hole 
in  them,  but  I  have  also  known  shirts, 
trousers,  blankets,  socks,  carpets,  towels, 
bed  covers,  mattresses,  and  rugs  to  be  ut- 
terly ruined  by  the  squirrels  and  mice,  and 
as  for  our  friend,  the  porcupine,  when  he 
feels  so  inclined,  he  seems  able  to  eat  a 
pile  of  firewood  without  any  inconvenience 
to  himself,  and  if  your  puncheon  floor  hap- 
pens to  be  greasy  he  will  take  the  whole 
surface    off    of    it. 

On  the  trail  we  seldom  attempt  to  hide 
our  duffle,  and  although  the  word  "  cache  " 
is  derived  from  the  French  word  meaning 
"  to  hide,"  in  America  we  use  it  to  designate 
any  sort  of  contrivance  built  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  animals.  As  a  rule  these 
caches  are  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
along  the  wilderness  trail. 

The  first  diagram  shows  the  prospector's 
cache.     In  this  case  the  traveler  has  lashed 
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the  cross  stick  E  to  a  couple  of  fir  trees, 
A  and  B.  He  has  then  taken  the  pole  F 
and  lashed  one  end  of  it  to  the  third  tree  C 
and  allowed  the  butt  end  to  rest  upon  the 
cross  stick  E.  This  is  put  high  enough  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  bears  and  from  the 
pole  F  he  swings  his  store  of  provisions, 
securely  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  tarpaulin 
and  hung  like  a  hammock  from  the  pole 
F.  In  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  illustra- 
tion may  be  seen  a  plan  of  the  prospector's 
cache,  the  lettering  on  the  plan  correspond- 
ing to  that  on   the    elevation. 

The  Belmore  cache  is  made  like  the  pros- 
pector's, but  by  using  two  F  poles  and  rest- 
ing the  small  ends  on  the  branches  of  the 
C  tree,  with  the  butt  ends  spread  out  on 
each  side  of  the  trees  A  and  B,  a  founda- 
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THE    SHUSHITNA    CACHE,    A    FAVORITE 
FOR    LARGE    ARTICLES. 


by  the  sketch  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner 
of  the  second  illustration.  In  making  this 
diagram  for  the  economy  of  space,  I  have 
shown  the  platform  much  lower  than  it 
should  be  built.  At  the  height  shown  in 
this  drawing  an  ordinary  black  bear  would 
be  able  to  reach  your  cache  and  would  not 
be  slow  to  avail  himself  of  such  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  feed  upon  the  imported  food 
of  civilized   man. 

It  is  customary  to  protect  your  cache 
with  a  covering  of  tarpaulin.  This  should 
be  securely  laced  through  the  eyelets  in  the 
tarpaulin  underneath  the  support,  as  shown 
in  the  two  diagrams  in  the  third  illustra- 
tion. 

It  may  so  happen  that  you  have  a  splendid 
camp  site,  but  for  some  reason  no  per- 
manent shack  or  cabin  built  there.  In  that 
case,  you  may  erect  the  Shushitna  cache, 
which,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  last  illustra- 
tion, consists  of  a  compact  and  strong  little 
log  cabin  supported  by  four  tall  poles. 
Access  to  this  cache  may  be  had  by  using 
a  notched  log  for  a  ladder;  when  not  in 
use  the  notched  log  may  itself  be  cached 
in   the   bushes. 

By  reference  to  the  detail  sketch  you  will 
see  that  the  four  columns  which  support  the 
log  house  are  made  of  logs  notched  in  a 
peculiar  way.  The  top  end  is  cut  wedge 
shape,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  wedge  fits  in 
a  notch  in  the  sill  of  the  cabin.  The 
notch  below  the  wedge  prevents  any  small 
animal  from  climbing  up  the  log.  A  further 
safeguard  is  secured  by  tacking  pieces  of 
tin  so  that  they  encircle  the  log  supports. 
Small  animals  cannot  climb  over  the  smooth 


tion  is  made  for  a  platform  capable  of 
holding  a  much  larger  amount  of  material 
than  will  the  prospector's.  The  platform 
is  made  by  laying  cross  sticks  over  the 
space  between  the  F  poles,  as  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  second  diagram  and 
illustration. 

If  your  grub  or  duffle  is  stored  in  pack- 
ing boxes,  the  F  logs  may  be  put  closer 
together  and  the  cross  sticks  of  the  platform 
amitted,  the  boxes  themselves  spanning  the 
space   between    the   two   F   poles,   as   shown 


If  cross  pieces  are  fastened  to  the  sup- 
porting logs,  it  makes  a  safe  place  to  store 
your  canvas  or  birch-bark  canoes.  If  this 
platform  is  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  man,  it  will  remove  temptation 
from  the  passing  wayfarer  and  there  will 
be  little  danger  of  his  taking  the  trouble  to 
hunt  for  your  notched  ladder  to  reach  your 
cache.  In  the  far  Northwest  these  caches 
may  be  seen  scattered  all  along  the  trail, 
and  it  is  an  unwritten  law  that  they  shall 
be  disturbed  by  no  one  but  their  owners. 


SEPTEMBER  SPORT  WITH  ROD  AND  REEL 

BY  LOUIS  RHEAD 

From  the  Roosevelt  Trout  of  California  and   His   Rainbow   Brother 
of  Colorado  to  the   Bass  and  Pike  of  the  Adirondack^ 


MUCH  has  been  written  of  the  re- 
markable scenic  beauties  of  the 
famous  Yellowstone  Park,  but  very 
little  is  known  of  the  abundance  and  variety 
of  the  fish  to  be  caught  in  that  wonder- 
land. This  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  getting  at  the  right 
places,  because  many  of  the  best  sections 
can  be  reached  only  with  a  pack  outfit. 
For  that  reason,  a  more  enjoyable  trip  can 
be  had  if  a  party  of  five  or  six  join  together, 
and  employ  a  large  four-horse  wagon  in 
which  to  carry  the  outfit.  A  cook  and  guide 
will   make  the  trip  not  only  easy,  but  safe. 

The  best  sport  is  not  obtained  along  well- 
worn  roads,  but  rather  just  off  the  beaten 
track  of  the  tourist.  Such  a  trip  will  take 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  September  is 
just  about  the  time  to  do  it.  The  spring 
is  very  late,  for  at  the  end  of  June  the 
mountain  tops  are  still  covered  with  snow, 
and  not  till  well  into  July  has  snow-water 
disappeared,  leaving  the  streams  clear,  cold, 
and  swift,  ideal  for  trout  fishing.  Choose 
the  country  round  Jackson's  Hole  on  the 
south,  and  Yellowstone  and  Absaroka  Forest 
Reserves  on  the  east  and  northwest,  mak- 
ing Cody,  Wyo.,  the  place  for  outfitting. 
In  that  section  the  mackinaw,  native,  and 
rainbow  trouts  give  excellent  fishing  in  the 
different  waters  of  lake  or  stream,  either 
on  the   fly,   bait,   or  spoon. 

The  smaller  rivers  and  brooks  furnish 
the  easiest  and  best  fishing,  because  they 
are  less  disturbed  by  weather  conditions, 
in  that  it  takes  but  a  few  hours  to  clear 
the  roily  water  after  a  storm.  The  West- 
ern trout,  at  least  those  in  the  Park,  seem  to 
favor  quiet,  somber-hued  flies,  such  as  the 
gray  hackle,  brown  hackle,  coachman,  seth 
green,  black  gnat,  and  white  moth  tied 
on  numbers  10  and  12  hooks.  Anglers 
are   not  successful   with   bright-colored   flies 


like  the  professor,  montreal,  and  parma- 
chene  belle,  which  are  used  extensively  in 
Maine  and  Canada.  Many  of  the  regular 
tourists  take  along  a  rod  and  tackle  to  fish 
Yellowstone  Lake  at  the  river  outlet,  return- 
ing to  the  hotel  after  a  day's  fishing  with 
about  fifty  fish  averaging  a  pound  each. 
Hundreds  of  these  fish  are  caught,  but  they 
are  not  so  pleasant  to  the  taste,  being  some- 
what wormy  and  very  inferior  to  the  trout 
caught  in  other  places. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  justice  in  so  small 
a  space  to  the  many  places  where  one  may 
go  all  over  the  whole  northeast  corner  of 
Yellowstone  Park  and  Clark's  Fork  country. 
Beyond  the  Park  you  may  fish  every  day, 
surrounded  by  geysers  and  canons,  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  the  world. 
Nearly  all  of  the  waters  have  been  well 
and  judiciously  stocked  with  a  great  variety 
of  trout,  and  they  are  there  in  abundance 
to  be  caught  by  any  angler  who  has  the 
hardihood  to  take  the  proper  measures. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  well-chosen 
selection  of  tackle  as  well  as  flies,  and  many 
of  the  artifical  lures,  especially  phantom 
minnows,  bucktails,  and  small  spinners  and 
spoons.  Such  a  trip,  when  taken  by  a  party 
willing  to  divide  expenses,  will  make  a  sum- 
mer vacation  not  easily  beaten,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  forgotten  for  a  considerable 
time,  especially  if  the  angler  has  confined 
his  attention  to  Eastern  waters  where  trout 
streams  are  well  and  continuously  fished. 

To  those  anglers  who  desire  to  make 
a  trip  that  will  combine  health  with  pleas- 
ure Colorado  affords  ample  reward.  Start- 
ing from  Denver  it  is  only  a  few  hours'  ride 
to  the  South  Platte  River  running  for  miles 
along  the  sublimely  beautiful  Platte  canon 
where  even  the  most  indifferent  must  feel 
themselves  in  touch  with  the  heart  of  Na- 
ture.     It    is    here    that    the    rainbow    trout 
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grows  to  the  unusual  size  of  twelve  pounds, 
and  notwithstanding  its  great  bulk  rises  to 
the  fly  with  youthful  ardor  in  addition  to 
making  a  play  on  the  line  like  a  very  de- 
mon. A  combination  of  careful  stocking, 
watchfulness  over  their  growth,  and  judi- 
cious rules  for  their  preservation  makes  it 
possible  for  anglers  to  have  the  unusual 
sport  of  taking  rainbow,  speckled,  and 
cutthroat  trout,  as  well  as  a  few  grayling 
from  one  stream. 

The  latter  fish,  entirely  absent  in  East- 
ern waters,  and  nowhere  abundant  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  planted  by  S. 
Howarth,  of  Florissant,  Col.  This  angler 
has  caught  the  Platte  River  grayling  weigh- 
ing nearly  two  pounds.  The  Platte  River 
is  a  splendid  stream  affording  different 
kinds  of  water,  at  places  in  long  stretches 
of  deeps,  at  others  rippling  over  shallows, 
then  tumbling  wildly  over  rocky  rapids, 
the  majority  of  which  are  just  right  for 
wading,  though  should  the  water  be  too 
deep  the  banks  are  open  enough  to  fish 
from  the   sides. 

During  the  season  good  accommodations 
may  be  had  at  Kiowa  Lodge,  at  Bailey's 
station,  fifty-five  miles  from  Denver,  or  at 
Shawnee  Lodge,  at  Shawnee  station,  six 
miles  farther  up  the  canon.  Other  points 
where  the  angler  will  find  reasonable  and 
good  places  are  Buffalo  Park,  Glen  Isle, 
and  Cassells.  In  this  locality  the  open 
season  begins  rather  late,  from  June  ist  to 
October  31st.  In  both  cases  it  is  a  month 
later  than  the  season  in  New  York  State. 
As  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Railroad  runs 
alongside  the  stream  for  many  miles,  the 
fishing  is  both  accessible   and  convenient. 

In  fishing  for  grayling  the  smallest  pos- 
sible flies  should  be  used.  One  or  two  can 
be  placed  on  the  cast,  which  should  be  nine 
feet  long  and  exceedingly  fine.  Good  flies 
are  black  gnat,  coachman,  gray  hackle, 
black  hackle,  iron-blue  dun,  red  ant,  and 
cinnamon.  The  rod  and  line  may  be  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  used  for  trout.  Cast 
down  or  across  stream,  letting  the  fly  float 
to  the  foot  of  a  deep  pool.  When  the 
flies  have  passed  by,  the  fish  darts  up 
swiftly,  and  back  to  the  bottom,  often  a 
number  of  times,  seemingly  afraid  to  touch 
it.  But  it  is  game,  and  the  flies  are  at 
last  taken,  up  goes  the  great  fin  to  plunge 
it  downward,  fighting  stoutly  to  get  free. 

The    grayling    will    break    water    repeat- 


edly, and  as  the  flies  are  small  and  its  lips 
somewhat  tender,  some  careful  work  is 
needed  to  handle  so  dainty  a  fish;  keep  the 
line  taut  all  the  time  in  a  gentle  way  or 
it  will  surely  get  off;  the  slightest  jerk 
will  lose  it.  It  makes  a  determined  fight 
beneath  the  surface,  being  much  aided  in 
its  resistance  by  its  tall  dorsal  fin. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  a  new  trout 
was  discovered  that  was  considered  the 
most  beautifully  colored  trout  in  America 
and  found  only  in  one  small  stream,  a  trib- 
utary to  the  Kern  River,  in  the  High  Sier- 
ras, of  California,  called  Volcano  Creek. 
To  this  trout  by  special  permission  was 
given  the  name  of  Salmo  Roosevelti,  in 
honor  of  our  ex-President.  Though  not  a 
very  large  fish,  its  color  is  like  a  mass  of 
gold  when  seen  leaping  from  the  water. 
Its  back  is  a  light,  olive-yellowish  color, 
and  the  lower  sides  and  belly  are  a  bright 
golden-yellow.  Then  running  along  the 
middle  of  each  side  is  a  band  of  rosy,  semi- 
iridescent  hue,  as  are  likewise  the  gills 
and  fins.  The  dorsal  fin  and  tail  are  mot- 
tled  in   black. 

In  1905  the  Roosevelt  trout  was  reason- 
ably abundant,  easily  found  and  captured, 
being  quite  voracious  and  disposed  to  rise 
quickly  to  almost  any  kind  of  lure.  In  that 
year  a  party  of  members  of  the  Sierra  Club 
took  seven  hundred  of  these  fish  in  one  day. 
Such  fishing  could  not  be  expected  to  last 
long  from  so  small  a  stream,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  preserve  them  by  prohibiting 
fishing  altogether  for  three  years,  after- 
wards putting  a  limit  on  the  number  caught, 
with  a  closed  season  at  spawning  time. 
Now  that  the  closed  three  years  have 
passed,  a  trip  to  this  enchanting  region 
should  produce  some  results.  Volcano  Creek 
is  easily  accessible  from  the  trail  that  leads 
from  the  Kern  River  to  Mount  Whitney, 
and  in  a  single  day  the  entire  length  of 
the    creek    may    be   covered. 

Kern  River,  into  which  Volcano  Creek 
runs,  contains  the  rainbow,  known  as  the 
Kern  River  trout,  a  bold  and  gamy  fish, 
taking  the  fly  on  the  surface  and  fighting 
hard  by  deep  and  long  surges.  For  twenty- 
eight  miles  the  Kern  River  runs  in  an 
almost  perfectly  straight  line  through  a 
canon  which  for  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
scenery  rivals  the  Yosemite.  All  the  many 
tributaries  of  this  stream  contain  fine  trout 
which  rise  to  the  fly  with  a   rush,  particu- 
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larly  in  the  morning  and  evening.  The 
streams  are  typical  of  mountain  regions — 
all  more  or  less  turbulent,  with  many  rapids, 
waterfalls,  and  cascades,  varied  with  long 
and  quiet  reaches  where  the  water  flows 
through  meadow  lands  and  valleys. 

For  such  fishing  the  tackle  must  be  strong, 
yet  fine,  and  the  flies  small,  on  number  12 
hooks.  Like  the  Yellowstone  trout,  these 
fish  prefer  quiet  tones  of  black,  gray, 
brown,  and  white — in  fact  those  mentioned 
for  Yellowstone  are  exactly  suited  to  the 
Kern  River  region.  Wherever  the  rainbow 
trout  is  found,  sport  is  assured.  Its  rapid 
growth  and  hardy  nature,  combined  with  a 
bold  and  aggressive  method  in  taking  the 
flies,  place  it  first  in  rank  of  the  trout 
family. 

In  Michigan  and  other  Middle  Western 
States,  and  all  the  Eastern  Coast  States,  the 
first  of  September  is  the  beginning  of  the 
closed  season  for  the  various  species  of 
trout,  landlocked  salmon,  and  grayling,  so 
that  if  the  angler  chooses  this  locality,  he 
must  be  content  with  muscalonge,  pike, 
pickerel,  and  bass,  for  which  the  months 
of  September  and  October  are  far  better 
than  the  warmer  months.  Anglers  in  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota 
consider  the  bass  to  be  the  king  of  game 
fish — and  well  they  may.  Its  abundance  in 
the  localities  mentioned  makes  it  unneces- 
sary to  go  to  distant  places  to  get  it;  further- 
more, Western  anglers  are  by  far  the  most 
expert  in  the  various  modes  of  catching  this 
fish,  in  particular  in  casting  the  artificial 
lure  and  live  baits,  certainly  the  most  effec- 
tive way  in  which  to  get  big  fellows  and 
great  numbers.  I  find  bass  more  elusive 
and  erratic  than  any  other  fish  in  regard 
to  their  acceptance  of  the  fly.  A  very  large 
bass  rose  to  one  of  my  little  metal  body 
flies  tied  on  a  number  10  hook,  yet  in  the 
same  water  they  also  rose  to  a  big  bucktail 
with  spoon  attachment.  At  the  end  of  the 
trip,  a  small  phantom  minnow  had  taken 
nine  out  of  ten  fish  captured. 

In  most  of  the  waters  where  bass  are 
found  the  pleasure  in  angling  for  them  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  muscalonge 
and  pike  may  be  found  with  them;  the  same 
tackle  and  methods  will  capture  all,  unless 
muscalonge  are  very  large.  These  three 
fish — more  or  less  abundant — are  found  liv- 
ing together  (it  may  be  questioned  on  what 
terms)  in  Adirondack  waters,  Lakes  George, 


Champlain,      Chautauqua,      Temagami,      in 
northern  Ontario,  and  the  Thousand  Islands. 

In  the  Adirondacks  both  the  upper  and 
lower  Saranac  lakes  abound  in  bass  which 
rise  beautifully  to  various  flies,  but  these 
gamy  fish  show  a  preference  for  the  buck- 
tail,  either  with  or  without  spoon  attach- 
ments. It  is  best  to  fish  for  them  from  a 
boat,  casting  toward  the  rocky  shores.  Bass 
rise  well  to  a  phantom  minnow,  Dowagiac, 
Wooden  Wizard,  and  small  spoons  with 
feathered  hooks.  These  can  be  cast  from 
the  reel  or  coil.  Bass  do  not  take  as  well 
to  the   lure  being  trolled. 

Small  frogs  are  accepted  as  excellent 
lures,  but  they  reject  artificial  frogs.  It 
is  just  the  reverse  with  artificial  minnows. 
All  anglers  agree  that  these  work  better 
than  live  minnows.  The  most  difficult  obsta- 
cle to  surmount  is  the  difficulty  of  discover- 
ing just  where  the  fish  lie,  or  what  fish 
inhabit  the  different  waters.  This  is  not 
easily  done  by  those  unacquainted  with  the 
locality,  without  the  assistance  of  a  guide. 
For  pike,  fish  near  the  shores  along  the  edge 
of  rushes  or  lily  pads.  Cast  with  lob  spoon 
or  wizard,  or  troll  with  pike  spoon,  Archer 
spinner,  Yellow  Kid;  or  still-fish  with  live 
bait. 

Lake  George  has  for  many  years  been 
noted  for  its  large  pike,  but  in  recent  years 
the  Fish  Commission  has  planted  lake  trout 
that  are  now  being  caught  in  great  numbers 
and  of  fine  size  during  the  open  season.  In 
Lake  George  they  use  a  large  variety  of 
lures,  both  natural  and  artificial,  for  pike, 
but  live  bait,  silvery  minnows,  and  shiners 
get  more  fish.  For  the  tired,  overworked 
angler  to  spend  a  vacation  there  are  few 
places  so  beneficial  as  the  Great  Back 
Bay  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  native  home 
of  the  small-mouthed  bass — and  other  fish 
are  equally  plentiful — big  pike,  pike  perch, 
lake  perch,  sturgeon,  sheepshead,  and  mul- 
let. Four  and  five  pound  bass  are  frequently 
caught,  and  the  pike  not  only  attain  a 
large    size,   but   are    extremely   good   eating. 

Five  miles  from  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  is  Sam- 
son's Lake  View  House,  where  the  best 
fishing  grounds  are  within  easy  reach. 
Chautauqua  Lake  is  most  renowned  for  its 
muscalonge,  the  banded  variety,  known  as 
Esox  Ohiensis.  This  fish  is  considered  to  be 
the  most  desirable  fresh-water  game  fish 
that  swims,  for  the  reason  that  large  speci- 
mens up  to  thirty-four  pounds'  weight  will 
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make  repeated  leaps  above  the  surface  on 
a  restraining  line.  It  is  also  a  superior 
table  fish,  its  flesh  being  perfectly  white, 
flaky,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  The  mode  of 
its  capture  is  almost  exclusively  by  trolling. 
In  the  early  spring  it  responds  to  a  large- 
sized  spoon  either  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper. 
In  the  fall  it  takes  only  minnows,  either 
live  or  artificial.  Of  the  latter,  Woods  ex- 
pert silver  minnow  is  a  good  lure,  but  a 
live  silver  chub  or  shiner,  six  to  eight  inches 
long,  is  the  best. 

The  largest  fish  I  have  taken  in  this 
lake  weighed  fourteen  pounds  and  the 
smashing  suddenness  of  attack  makes  the 
angler  feel  it  wise  to  be  always  ready  for 
it,  with  a  good  chance  for  hard  work  even 
then  to  beat  it.  The  best  place  to  locate 
is  at  Bemus  Point,  which  is  the  narrowest 
part  and  about  the  middle  of  the  lake.  In 
addition  to  the  muscalonge,  the  bass  fishing 
is  extremely  good.  Bass,  too,  are  large  in 
size  and  game.  They  respond  with  avidity 
to  spoons,  spinners,  phantom  minnows, 
Dowagiacs,  and  bucktails,  though  live  min- 
nows and  frogs,  if  cast  from  the  reel,  get 
the  most  fish.  Chautauqua  bass  are  very 
game.  In  a  second  after  they  feel  the  barb, 
they  jump  out  of  the  water  in  a  cloud  of 
spray. 

The  last  fish  we  have  space  for  are  the 
muscalonge,  pike,  and  bass  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, from  Clayton,  N.  Y.,  down  to  Ste. 
Anne  de  Bellevue,  near  Montreal.  At  the 
latter  place  is  located  the  Clarendon,  where 
these  three  fish  are  taken  of  unusually  large 
size,   at  times,   according  to  favorable  con- 


ditions. Competent  guides  and  launches  or 
boats  are  at  the  service  of  guests,  who  can- 
not fail  to  get  a  full  share  of  sport  as  well 
as  fish.  Clayton  is  situated  directly  in  front 
of  the  upper  group  of  the  Thousand  Islands 
and  is  the  mecca  of  many  anglers  who  go 
season  after  season  to  enjoy  with  unfailing 
regularity  as  good  fishing  as  may  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Both  the 
Hubbard  and  Walton  House  are  agreeable 
places  to  stop  for  those  anglers  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  locality. 

The  various  places  in  Maine,  like  Range- 
ley  and  Belgrade,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  mention  here  in  detail.  The  large  num- 
ber of  visitors  who  go  there  attest  the  fact 
that  the  fishing  is  of  the  best.  There  are 
many  other  places  that  will  interest  anglers 
in  the  fresh-water  regions  of  the  North, 
where  fishing  is  superior  in  September  to 
that  in  the  warmer  districts.  This  is  still 
more  apparent  in  waters  that  flow  from 
high  snow-capped  mountains,  which  in  a 
measure  keep  the  waters  cool  throughout 
the  summer.  In  September  the  weather  is 
ideal  for  fishing  and  one  is  fairly  comfort- 
able, neither  hot  nor  cold.  The  forest  leaves 
are  slightly  tinged  with  russet  and  gold, 
and  the  air  is  fresh  and  invigorating.  Fish 
are  just  beginning  to  search  actively  for 
food,  whereas  in  hot  weather  it  was  so 
abundant  as  to  be  fairly  thrown  at  them, 
making  them  gorged  and  lazy,  refusing  to 
be  lured  by  any  bait.  Grown  large  and 
fat,  now  is  the  time  to  give  the  best  satis- 
faction to  the  angler  from  every  stand- 
point. 


LEARNING   FROM  THE   PROFESSIONAL 

I    HAVE  been  reading  for  perhaps  the  fourth  time  Bliss  Pern's  admirable  little 
spirit,  and  there  are  four  sentences  that  stick  in  my  mind. 

Here   they   are:    "  Play   a   match   at   golf   against    the   dour   Scotchman   who 

lessons  for  his  daily  bread.     He  will  beat  you  because  he  cannot  afford  not  to 

beat  you.     Shoot  against  your  guide  in  the  North  Woods.     You  will  possibly  beat 

him  at  a  target,  but  he  will  hit  the  deer  that  you  have  just  missed;  you  can  cast  a 

fly  on  the  lawn  much  farther  than  he,  but  he  will  take  more  fish  out  of  the  pool." 

The  strife  between  the  professional  and  the  amateur  is  as  old  as  organized  sport. 
For  many  years  it  was  firmly  held  and  zealously  taught  by  those  who  M  followed  " 
the  amateur  game  that  the  two  were  irreconcilable  in  method  and  aim.  The  ama- 
teur was  the  amaior — the  lover — who  played  for  play's  sake,  while  the  other  was 
a  vulgar  sort  of  person  who  bent  his  body  to  the  base  uses  of  material  gain.  These 
definitions  will  not  quite  stick. 

.out  depreciating  in  the  least  the  amateur's  love  of  the  game  for  the  game's 
sake,  whether  he  be  among  the  especially  gifted  or  the  mediocre,  there  still  remains 
something  to  be  said  for  the  professional  in  this  respect.  Who  that  has  seen  Aleck 
Smith  in  a  close  eighteen-hole  match,  or  Christy  Matthewson  "  on  the  hill 
the  ninth  inning  of  a  nothing  to  nothing  game,  or  even  Tod  Sloan  in  a  winning 
drive  at  the  wire  can  doubt  the  keen  zest  and  daring  spirit  of  these  players  ?  The 
money  counts  to  be  sure,  just  as  the  money  counts  with  other  men  in  other  less 
playful  aspects  of  the  great  game  of  living,  but  it  will  not  explain  everything. 

The  professional  is  a  professional  before  he  becomes  a  top-notcher,  and  the 
golden  will  o'  the  wisp  beckons  in  other  directions.  Something  there  is  to  be 
said  for  the  love  of  the  game  that  lures  men  into  it  before  the  rewards  become 
so  rich  and  fame  so  tower:: 

Not  only  so,  but  something  is  to  be  learned  from  these  men  who  are  playing 
for  pay — and  in  most  cases  earning  it.  Spelled  in  one  word,  that  something  is 
Efficiency.  The  professional  athlete  must  make  his  efforts  count.  A  trick  missed 
is  not  only  money  lost  but  prestige  lowered  and  fame  dimmed.  By  so  much  as  he 
fails  to  rise  to  the  higher  levels  of  his  class,  by  that  much  does  he  fall  short  of 
the  full  glory  of  his  title. 

The  professional  not  only  plays  to  win,  but  he  takes  even-  reasonable  pre- 
caution that  he  may  not  lose,  which  is  sometimes  a  very  different  matter.  There 
is  little  chance  for  the  mediocre  professional. 

rid  to  no  one  in  my  appreciation  of  the  charm  of  the  amateur,  his  tradi- 
his  spirit,  above  all  his  chivalrous  recognition  of  the  quality  of  his  opponent, 
which  is  the  crown  of  amateur  sport.  But  even  here  the  professional  is  not  to  be 
excluded  from  his  share  of  praise.  He  too  has  traditions — and  clean  ones  at  that — 
his  courage  is  not  to  be  impugned,  and  the  mucker  soon  finds  his  level  among 
professionals  as  well  as  among  amateurs. 

Perhaps  you  may  say  that  these  virtues  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the  ama- 
teur spirit  flowing  over  into  the  professional  field.  Probably  true,  but  what  of  the 
counter-influence?  Deride  the  spirit  of  playing  to  win  as  you  please,  no  one  plays 
to  lose,  and  none  of  us  enjoys  the  taste  of  defeat.  If  the  amateur  is  teaching  the 
professional  that  there  is  no  place  in  any  sport — amateur  or  professional — for  the 
crook,  so  may  the  professional  teach  the  amateur  that  the  world  has  few  rewards 
and  little  room  for  the  man  who  brings  to  the  game  anything  less  than  his  highest 
powers  of  body  and  brain. 

And  this  applies  not  only  to  sport  but  to  what  some  would  probably  call  more 
serious  matters.  The  indifferent  amateur  is  in  a  class  with  the  halfway  interested 
lawyer  and  the  fairly  confident  engineer. 
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